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PREFACE 


‘Tuts VOLUME was planned by Sir Wolseley Haig, whose 
serious illness unfortunately disabled him from editorial work on any 
of the material which he had received, and even from revising finally 
all the chapters to which his name is attached. Thus while Chapters m, 
Iv and v were completed by him in final form and appear as he 
left them, Chapters rx, xm and xv have been re-written from his full 
notes. 

In the preceding volume the history terminated, in the case of 
Delhi at 1526, and in the case of the other Muslim kingdoms of 
northern and southern India and of the Hindu kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar at later dates between 1565 and 1600 which marked their 
extinction or definite stages in their history. The narrative is carried 
on here to the accession of Shah ‘Alam II, during whose nominal rule 
Delhi was to be included in British territory. As the volume deals 
primarily with Mughul India references to the European powers 
which obtained a footing in the country are incidental, and fuller 
accounts of their progress or varying fortunes will be found in 
Volumes v and v1. 

Disappointed of his hopes to recover the seat of his ancestors in 
Central Asia Babur had already raided India, when he was invited to 
penetrate farther, and succeeded in founding a new empire there 
owing to the mutual distrust of each other which characterised the 
Afghan chiefs in northern India, and to the superiority of his small 
but trained force. His son Humayiin, whose character shows alternate 
energy and sloth, bravery and indecision, conquered areas and lost 
them during ten years, till he was driven into exile by Sher Shah, the 
single Afghan ruler in India who could hold Afghans together, and 
who had had practical experience of administration in lower grades. 
Sher Shah’s early death and the incompetence of his successors led to 
Humiéayiin’s return, but an accident cut short his life after a few 
months, 

Akbar, succeeding as a boy to a much smaller area than his grand- 
father had held, left at his death an empire extending from Qandahar 
to the Bay of Bengal and from the Hindu Kush to the Deccan; and 
apart from mere territorial acquisition he had realised as none of his 
predecessors had done that successful government is bound up with 
consent by the governed as well as with domination by the ruler. His 
methods of administration remained the ideal throughout the Mughul 
period, though neglected or distorted, and some of them still survive. 
Political success too often feeds egotism, and in Akbar’s case illiteracy 
withheld restraint so that his religious speculations bred derision. 
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At his death reaction was certain and under Jahangir, whose tem- 
perament was artistic rather than practical and in whom generosity 
degenerated into self-indulgence, administration declined. For a time 
there was a revival under Shah Jahan, whose success in India led him 
to attempt the traditional enterprise of his line for the recovery of 
Central Asia. But a century of life in India had produced Mughul 
princes disinclined for the rigours and solitudes to be endured north 
of the Hindu Kush and the effort failed. 

Succession to Babur and his descendants had not taken place with- 
out jealousy or open dispute, and Jahangir and Shah Jahan had each 
rebelled in his father’s lifetime. The serious illness of Shah Jahan 
kindled the smouldering envy of his four sons and war ensued from 
which Aurangzib emerged successful, having killed or exiled his three 
brothers, and made his father a prisoner in the fort of Agra, to 
survive there for eighteen years. Aurangzib’s reign falls into two 
periods. From 1658 to 1681 he remained in northern India, where 
his narrow-minded efficiency and religious intolerance caused the 
alienation of the warlike frontier tribes and destroyed the loyalty of 
the Rajputs to the empire which had been won by Akbar and main- 
tained by Jahangir and Shah Jahan. Having, as he believed, subdued 
these discordant elements, he left for southern India to extinguish the 
remaining Muslim powers there and to quell the rising activities of the 
Marathas. Success in the former enterprise increased his difficulties in 
the latter and after ceaseless strife his life ended with the limits of the 
empire extended, but its resources squandered and its army ruined, 
while in the north the Sikhs and Jats were also showing rebellious 
tendencies. 

Aurangzib’s dying efforts to prevent his sons from repeating the 
fratricidal war for which he had set them an example failed. His son 
Shah ‘Alam Bahadur defeated his brothers, but was old and tired and 
reigned only a few years. The Delhi empire now becomes the subject 
of contests between nobles who set up puppet rulers, establish a new 
hereditary rule of succession to public office, and carve out princi- 
palities for themselves which are independent of the emperor in all but 
name, and of which Hyderabad, Bengal, Oudh and Rohilkhand are 
the chief. The Marathas, first enlisted by the Deccan kingdoms to 
oppose Jahangir’s invading army, and gradually turning into a com- 
pact nation in their homeland, later engage in guerrilla expeditions 
beyond its limits. The Nizam of Hyderabad, to protect himself, 
diverts them against Delhi, and the Nawab of Oudh rashly invites 
their assistance against his rival the Nawab of Farrukhabad and thus 
brings them into the Diab. Weakened by the shattering raid of Nadir 
Shah the Delhi empire cannot withstand them and they advance far 
into the Punjab. With a stable and effective administration at home 
their activities outside the Deccan are chiefly predatory till their mili- 
tary officers in Gujarat, Malwa and Nagpur assume independence. 
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The story is ended in this volume by the temporary union of the 
disintegrating Muslim powers with the Afghan invader Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, who delivers a shattering blow to Maratha pretentions at 
Panipat, while the Rajputs, who have also suffered, hold aloof, and 
Shah ‘Alam II succeeds to a shrunken territory, hemmed in by Hindu 
states on three sides and the new Rohilla and Oudh rulers on the 
other. 

For the first time in Indian history the politics of Burma and India 
clash, largely owing to acts of piracy committed by Arakanese and 
refugees from Portuguese settlements. Chapter xvu also describes the 
separate dynasties which held power in Burma till Alaungpaya 
founded the latest. 

For the revenue system of the Mughuls more information is avail- 
able than was the case with their predecessors. Its importance 
justifies the allotment of a separate chapter, xvi. Asin Volume m, the 
monuments are the subject of a chapter, xvm, with numerous illus- 
trations, including references to the buildings of Bijapur, Khandesh, 
Sind and the Rajputs dating from the Mughul period. Permission to 
reproduce Figs. 24 and 25 has been generously given by the authorities 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, and Fig. 67 by the 
Archaeological Survey of India, which retains the copyright. Prints 
for the other plates were obtained from the following sources: Messrs 
Johnston and Hoffman, Calcutta: Figs. 7, 17, 37, 45, 46, 57, 61, 63, 
83. Messrs Plate, Ltd., Colombo: Figs. 18, 36, 44, 60, 62, 85. Messrs 
Bourne and Shepherd, Calcutta: Figs. 38, 43, 47, 52, 73, 86. 

Sir Wolseley Haig’s scheme of transliteration in Volume m has 
been mainly followed though hamza has been more sparingly marked 
in words such as ta’rikh and Sha’n, which are pronounced in India to- 
day as tarikh and Shan. Names of places are usually spelt as in the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, for which special enquiries were made to 
ascertain the correct modern vernacular form. That form was trans- 
literated according to a uniform plan except in cases where official or 
English literary usage had established a corruption, such as Calcutta, 
Bombay or Cawnpore. The index contains a number of alternative 
forms, sometimes not used in the book, for names often spelt differently 
or for names newly identified in it. 

Personal names cause greater difficulty. Those of Hindus are usually 
derived from Sanskrit, but in the modern vernaculars have assumed 
differing forms, so that a single Sanskrit name may have even more 
spellings in its modern dress than “Philip” has in the languages of 
Europe, and a still larger number of pronunciations. While names of 
Muslims are more regular an additional complication arises from the 
use of titles, especially during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, when we find a series of individuals each with the title of Khan 
Jahan or Firiz Jang, or on the other hand an individual bearing 
different titles in succession. In the text an attempt has been made to 
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reduce confusion by using the appellation held for the longest period. 
while the index includes other titles and cross-references to them. 

In rendering official designations into English it is desirable to 
avoid terms which have a specialised sense in European countries. 
This applies particularly to the term jagir, which appears as “assign- 
ment”. Many writers have translated it by “fief”, which is not 
appropriate for several reasons: The system is explained at pp. 455- 
456, and the reason for discarding the term “fief” is that the “assign- 
ment” of an official was always liable to change, was not hereditary, 
and was not necessarily within the area of the official’s jurisdiction. 
The largest administrative division of the empire (siiba) has been 
called a province, and the officer in charge (sipah salar or sibadar) a 
viceroy. The term “commandant” represents the officer in executive 
charge of a smaller area (Faujddr) or of a fort (qzla‘dar). 

One of the maps has been adapted from a map in Volume m, and 
three are taken with small changes from maps in the Cambridge Shorter 
History of India. Map V has been redrawn, by permission of Messrs 
Longmans, from the map facing p. 152, History of Burma, by G. E. 
Harvey. Map VI has been specially prepared to show the more 
important places mentioned in the book. 

The index is not exhaustive of all references to well-known places 
such as Agra which are frequently mentioned, but it includes indica- 
tions of important items concerning them. 

Dates of the Hijra year have been converted into the Christian era 
by using New Style from 1583, when Pope Gregory XIII reformed the 
Christian calendar, though Britain did not adopt the new reckoning 
till 1752. 

Acknowledgments are due to all the contributors to this volume for 
their readiness to co-operate in obliterating the differences which 
arise when the same series of events has to be dealt with by a number 
of writers and in all other matters connected with the book. Special 
assistance outside his own chapter has been received from Mr W. H. 
Moreland, C.S.I., C.I.E., and Sir Jadunath Sarkar undertook at very 
short notice Chapter xm, which Sir Wolseley Haig had intended to 
write. I am also indebted to Sir Verney Lovett, K.C.S.I., for in- 
structive criticism, and to Mr C. E. A. W. Oldham, C.S.1., Mr Ghulam 
Yazdani, Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad State, and to the late 
S. Ahmad Hasan, C.I.E., for throwing light on anumber of obscurities. 
During the printing of the volume the University Press has given 
invaluable help to reconcile discrepancies and avoid blemishes. 


R. B. 
January 1937 
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CHAPTER I 
BABUR 
I 


In chapter 1x of volume m1, which dealt with the Lodi dynasty, 
the narrative was brought down to the revolts of the Afghan chiefs 
in Lucknow and Bihar against Ibrahim Shah Lodi, and the intrigues 
of Daulat Khan, the semi-independent governor of Lahore. In the 
present chapter will be described the events which led to the expul- 
sion of the Lodis from upper India by the emperor Babur. 

It would have sufficed for the purposes of an Indian history if the 
narrative had been resumed at the point where the disaffected 
Afghans first began to intrigue with the Timurid ruler of Kabul in 
the year 1523. But the early life of the emperor Babur offers so 
strange and engrossing a subject that it would be improper not to 
present the reader with a summary at least of the previous career of 
the man who founded the Mughul Empire of Delhi. We must, there- 
fore, momentarily focus our attention on the country situate between 
Persia and Turkestan, in which Babur was born and where he spent 
the first thirty years of his life. Since Tamerlane’s invasion of India 
in 1398 (see vol. m, chap. vu) this country never seems to have 
attracted the attention of his descendants, for though these included 
men of rare gifts none of them were great soldiers or statesmen. The 
two we remember best are Ulugh Beg, Timiir’s grandson, who was 
an eminent astrologer, and Sultan Husain Baiqara, Timir’s great- 
great-grandson, who for fifty-four years made Herat one of the 
greatest centres of literature and art that the world has ever seen—a 
veritable cinquecento Florence in the heart of Asia. But between 
1405, when Timur died, and 1500 (by which time Timir’s central 
Asian kingdoms had been divided between the Uzbegs and the 
Safavids) among all the Timurid princes—who are known to Muslim 
historians as the Mirzas—there was none capable of consolidating 
their common heritage. The hereditary instinct for great adventures 
seems to have lain dormant in the Timurid stock, until it suddenly 
revealed itself again in the person of the emperor Babur. The whole 
result of Tamerlane’s invasion of India had been the appointment 
of a governor of Multan, who, although he founded the short-lived 
dynasty of Sayyids, never even assumed the title of king. Of the 
other lands conquered by Timir nothing remained to his immediate 
successors except Transoxiana, most of the modern Afghanistan, 

urasan, and part of Persia, and his conquest of Delhi counted for 
no more when he died than his defeat of the Ottoman Sultan 
Bayazid. 
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2 BABUR 


At the time of Babur’s birth, in 1483, these countries were no 
longer a single empire, but were broken up into a number of separate 
states large and small ruled over by Timurid princes among whom 
there was constant rivalry and warfare. Among these princes was 
Babur’s father, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, who had inherited the kingdom 
of Farghana. In 1494 ‘Umar Shaikh died and was succeeded by 
Babur, then a child of eleven. For the next twenty years he was 
engaged in continual struggles with his cousins, in which his main 
objective was always the kingdom of Transoxiana with its capital 
Samargand, for, like his great ancestor Timir, Babur had a deep- 
seated affection for this city. His only lasting success during this 
period was his occupation in 1504 of Kabul, a Timurid state, which 
then became his headquarters. It was to Kabul that he withdrew 
after his defeat by the Uzbegs at the battle of Ghazdawan in 1512, 
when he finally abandoned all hope of realising his chief ambition; 
but there, instead of resigning himself to the relative obscurity of a 
minor principality, he began to contemplate what neither Chingiz 
Khan nor Timir had been able to achieve, namely the conquest of 
Hindistan. Nothing could have seemed less probable when Babur 
at the age of eleven inherited his father’s small kingdom of Farghana 
than that he should one day become emperor of Hindistan; and in 
the first thirty years of his active career, in spite of his untiring energy 
and indomitable courage, he achieved nothing beyond turning his 
cousins out of Badakhshan, Kabul and Ghazni. 

It is almost impossible in a brief survey to infuse life and interest 
into the petty wars and intrigues in which young Babur found himself 
involved in his early career. The bones of contention were the various 
towns in Transoxiana and Khurasan, notably Samarqand, Bukhara 
and Herat, and the protagonists were the Timurid Mirzas and the 
Mughul Khans. These years are packed with incidents and adven- 
tures, forming a panorama in which the outstanding figure is the 
youthful prince who was destined to found a great empire in a land 
far removed and greatly differing in climate, population and culture 
from his own. The history of the country lying between the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes between 1494 and 1512 can only be made inter- 
esting if told in great detail; that is to say, if one concentrates on the 
principal personalities, their ambitions and quarrels. Sketched briefly 
these events have little meaning, and simply offer a number of names, 
many of which are quite confusing on account of their similarity 
and sometimes even their identity with each other. Since, however, 
it is with the founding of the Mughul dynasty of Delhi that this 
chapter is concerned, it is clear that we must pass quite rapidly over 
Babur’s career in the north and only deal fully with his great Indian 
adventure. 

In the history of the first twenty years of Babur’s career the scene 
changes so rapidly and the protagonists are so numerous that even 
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in the briefest account something in the nature of a list of dramatis 
personae is required, for without such a list there must be confusion 
in the reader’s mind. 

Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad Babur, the founder of the Mughul 
Empire in Hindistan, was born in Farghana on 14 February, 1483. 
His father, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, was descended in the fourth genera- 
tion from the great Tamerlane, and his mother, Qutluq Nigar 
Khanum, the daughter of Yiinus Khan, was descended from Chagatai 
Khan, the son of Chingiz Khan. ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza was one of 
the nine sons of Sultan Abi Sa‘id Khan, who, in 1452, had succeeded 
to what yet remained of Tamerlane’s vast empire, thanks very largely 
to the support of the Uzbegs of Turkestan under their Qipchaq 
leader, Abu-’l-Khair Khan. On the death of Sultan Abii Sa‘id Khan 
in 1469 his empire was divided among his sons. 

The eldest son Ahmad had obtained Transoxiana with its capital 
Samarqand, and thesecond son Mahmiid became lord of Badakhshan 
and Hisar. The fourth son of Abii Sa‘id Mirza, Ulugh Beg, became 
lord of Kabul and Ghazni, and he had a son called ‘Abdur-Razzaq. 
The fifth son ‘Umar Shaikh, the father of Babur, inherited the kingdom 
of Farghana with its capital Andijan. The most powerful of the Timu- 
rids at this time was, however, Sultan Husain Baiqara, who belonged 
to the Miran-Shah branch of Tamerlane’s family, and was ruling 
Khurasan from Herat. His territories included in the east, Balkh; in 
the west, Bistam and Damaghan; in the north, Khwarazm (Khiva) ; 
and in the south, Qandahar. He had a son named Badi‘-uz-Zaman 
Mirza. Babur had two brothers, Jahangir Mirza and Nasir Mirza. 
Such were the chief Timurid princes or Mirzas. The most prominent 
chiefs and nobles outside the family of Tamerlane were Khusrav Shah, 
a Qipchaq Mongol, who was minister of Mahmiid Mirza and for a 
time governor of Qunduz; and Zi-’n-Niin Arghin, alsoa Mongol, who 
was governor of Qandah@r on behalf of Sultan Husain Baiqara— 
he claimed descent from Arghin Khan, son of Abaqa, son of Hulagi, 
Il-khani rulers of Persia two centuries earlier. His two sons, Shah 
Beg and Muhammad Muqim Khan, both play a prominent part in 
this story. The great chiefs of the Uzbegs who ultimately usurped 
the eastern possessions of the Timurids, were Abu-’]-Khair Khan; his 
grandson Muhammad Shaibani Khan (also known as Shahibeg or 
Shaibak, a corruption of Shahbakht); and ‘Ubaid-ullah Khan, the 
nephew of Shaibani. Amongst the Chaghatai Chingiz-Khanids were 
Sultan Ahmad Khan and Sultan Mahmid Khian, the sons of Yiinus 
Khan, the father of Babur’s mother. Ahmad had several sons of 
whom we hear at this time, notably Mansir Sultan, Sa‘id Khan and 
Chin-Timir. Finally, mention may be made of Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat, Babur’s cousin’and friend, the author of the famous Tarikh- 
t-Rashidi. ° 

In order to follow the career of Babur we must first familiarise our- 
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selves with a map which includes on the north the Sea of Aral, on 
the west Meshed (and Kirm4n), on the south upper India, and on the 
east Kashmir, Tibet, and Chinese Turkestan. We must think of 
various countries in the terms of the sixteenth century. Transoxiana, 
or Mavara-un-nahr, comprised most of the country between the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, including Samarqand and Bukhara. In the 
south-east is Farghana with its capital Andijan. Khurdasan included 
Marv, Balkh, Herat, Qandahar and Khwarazm (Khiva). Kabul 
(which included Ghazni) was independent. Hisar and Qunduz were 
included in Badakhshan. 

In 1494 Ahmad, the son of Yinus Khan, died, and was succeeded 
by his brother Mahmiid, who died in the following year, when his 
territories were divided between his two sons, Baisunqur and Mas‘id. 
“Umar Shaikh also died in 1494, and his kingdom of Farghana was 
inherited by his son Babur, then only eleven years of age. From the 
very outset of his career the young prince found himself the object 
of external foes and of internal intrigues; for he had inherited his 
father’s quarrels as well as his insecure throne. The first years of 
Babur’s reign were mainly occupied in fighting against his cousin 
Baisunqur, from whom he captured Samarqand in 1497, after a siege 
of seven months. 

At this stage we hear of the arrival in Transoxiana of Shaibani 
Khan, chief of the Uzbegs, who was destined to play a great part 
in the early history both of Babur and of Shah Isma‘il, the founder 
of the Safavid dynasty of Persia. Baisunqur Mirza had invited Shai- 
bani Khan to come and help him against his cousin Babur. The 
Khan of the Uzbegs came but again withdrew without rendering 
any assistance, having seen enough to make him realise, as Erskine 
says: “‘the richness of the prey and the weakness of its defenders.” 
In 1501, after suffering a defeat at Sar-i-pul, Babur withdrew to 
Samarqand which, after a protracted siege, he surrendered to Shai- 
bani Khan. Babur himself only obtained his freedom by a promise 
that his sister should marry the Uzbeg Khan. He now withdrew 
to Tashkent, which had been given to Sultan Mahmid Khan, son 
of Yinus Khan, by ‘Umar Shaikh; and there Babur spent three 
years in hiding and misery. In June 1504 we find him accompanied 
by a handful of men and women, a refugee without a home and 
without a destination. Shaibani Khan, the Uzbeg, in the meanwhile 
had become master of Transoxiana, and had put to flight Khusrav 
Shah, the governor of Qunduz. This disaster and the consequent 
dispersal of Khusrav’s army came as a blessing to Babur, to whose 
camp large numbers of deserters fled. Those chiefs who now attached 
themselves to Babur were called the “Guest Begs”. Babur now 
found himself at the head of a force of over four thousand men 
(according to Mirza Haidar, twenty thousand) and he was obliged 
to choose between marching to help in the defence of Herat which 
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was being attacked by Shaibani Khan, or of moving farther south, 
over the Hindu Kush. Feeling his forces were not sufficiently strong 
to cope with Shaibani’s large army, he chose the latter alternative. 
Having led his men over the formidable passes of the Hindu Kush, 
he came at last within sight of Kabul. As we have seen, Kabul 
had on the death of his father Abii Sa‘id passed into the hands of 
Ulugh Beg, on whose death in 1501 it went to his son ‘Abdur-Razzaq, 
who had been immediately displaced by Muqim the Arghiin. Had 
Babur found Kabul safely in the power of his cousin ‘Abdur-Razzaq, 
he would have had no good excuse for trying to take possession of 
that important military post, but seeing that it was in the hands of 
an usurper, whom ‘Abdur-Razzaq had been unable to withstand, 
he not only attacked but, as much by ruse as by daring, captured it, 
and having done so asserted his hereditary right to the kingdom of 
Kabul and pensioned off his cousin with an estate. We are justified 
in assuming that it was while Babur was bringing order into his new 
kingdom and somewhat vainly attempting to collect its revenues that 
he was first inspired with his Indian dream. The temptations offered 
by the fertile plains of Hindistan did not affect his passionate affec- 
tion for the land of his birth, to which he so constantly refers in his 
Memoirs, and it is unlikely that he had contemplated settling in 
India until after his defeat at Ghazdawan in 1512. Moreover, to 
conquer Hindistan did not necessarily mean lasting severance from 
Turkestan; rather would success in the south give the means whereby 
to recapture Farghana and Samarqand. 

In January, 1505 Babur set out via Badam-chasma, Jagdalik, 
Adinapiar, Ningrahar, Jam-rid through the Khyber Pass and Kohat, 
and thence along the mountains to the west of the Indus as far as 
Dera Ghazi Khan. Although it was mid-winter he and his men, 
encountering such climatic conditions as they had never before 
experienced, suffered much from the sub-tropical sun of upper India. 
The raid lasted four months, and by May 1506 Babur was back again 
in Kabul (Abu-’l-Fazl’s first invasion). In March, 1508, Humayin 
was born in Kabul, of Babur’s third wife Mahim. In the meanwhile 
Shaibani Khan had captured Khiva, and was threatening Balkh. 
Husain Baiqara, realising that the town of Herat was now endangered, 
called on Babur and other princes of the Timurid house to come to 
his rescue; and although Babur set out with all haste from Kabul 
in response to this appeal, he had only reached Kahmard when news 
came that the old Sultan was dead (May, 1506). Babur, nevertheless, 
continued his march on Herat in order to oppose the Uzbeg Khan 
in Khurdsan, perhaps chiefly with the idea of saving the face of the 
Timurids in general. On 26 October, 1506, he met the assembled 
Mirz4s, who persuaded him to spend the winter in Herat, but on 
24 December, finding that no proper arrangements for winter quarters 
had been made, he moved out of Herat and marched back over the 
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snow-clad passes to K4bul, raiding the Hazaras on his way. Mean- 
while there had been a conspiracy in Kabul to place his cousin 
Mirza Khan, son of Mahmid Mirza, on the throne. He quickly 
suppressed this rebellion. In the spring of 1507 Shaibani Khan set 
out from Samarqand to invade Khurasan, and owing to the indeci- 
sion of the Mirzas he was allowed to take Herat (June, 1507), which, 
being in a wretched state of defence, fell at the explosion of the first 
mine. 

Babur had long desired to get possession of Qandahar on account 
of its strategic importance. On the fall of Herat the Arghin princes 
in Qandahar had appealed to Babur for military aid, but no sooner 
had Babur set out than they changed their minds and determined 
to oppose him. Babur, advancing by way of Qalat, which he took, 
met Muqim and Shah Beg, the sons of Zi’n Nin Arghin, in a pitched 
battle, in which the Arghins were put to flight. Shortly afterwards 
Nasir Mirza brought news that Shaibani Khan was on his way to 
lay siege to Qandahar, having apparently been encouraged in this 
enterprise by the fugitive Mugim. Shaib&ni fully expected to find 
Babur in Qandahar, but Babur on this occasion did not display his 
wonted courage. Instead of waiting to meet the Uzbegs he held a 
council of war, at which it was decided to undertake a raid into 
Hindistan, and in September, 1507, he set out on an expedition 
which is regarded by Abu-’]-Fazl as Babur’s second invasion of India. 
Meanwhile Shaibani Khan had attacked Qandahar, but withdrew 
without taking it, his presence being required in the north owing 
to the rebellion of one of his chiefs. On reaching Mandrawar Babur 
retraced his steps to Kabul, but whether this was on account of dis- 
agreement among his nobles—for they had started without any fixed 
plan—or as a result of Shaibani’s withdrawal, we cannot determine. 
It was on his return to Kabul from this expedition that Babur 
ordered that he should in future be styled not Mirza (prince), but 
Padishah (emperor). It was perhaps an unsuitable moment for him 
to change his title, but it should be remembered that Kabul was the 
only Timurid state which remained after the fall of Herat. 

April, 1509, to April, 1510, was passed quietly in Kabul, but 
exciting news began to arrive of the hostilities which had broken 
out between Shah Isma‘il Safavi and the redoubtable Uzbeg Khan, 
who had now been in possession of Transoxiana for about nine years. 
In the summer of 1510 Shaibani had led an army against the elusive 
Hazaras eastward of Herat, and, having failed to discover them, he 
gave leave of absence to his troops for the winter; but no sooner had 
he done so than news came that Shah Isma‘il had set out with his 
army for Khurasan. Most of this province had been wrested from 
the aged Sultan Husain (1506) by Shaibani, and his troops had even 
penetrated into the province of Kirman. This led to an acrimonious 
correspondence between the Shiah king and the Sunni usurper (con- 
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taining taunting references to the possible visit of the former to 
Meshed and of the latter to Mecca). Isma‘il, having overrun Khurasan 
as far as Meshed, went in pursuit of Shaibani in the direction of 
Marv, where the latter shut himself up. Isma‘il, in order to bring 
him out into the open, gave out that he was returning home after 
paying a ceremonial visit to the Holy City of Meshed. The ruse had 
the desired result, and on 2 December, 1510, a battle was engaged 
outside Marv, in which Shaibani was defeated and slain. The Uzbegs 
now withdrew from Khurasan into Transoxiana, and Isma‘il wintered 
in Herat. News of the victory at Marv was brought to Babur, who, 
with hopes revived of regaining his lost territories, set out with all 
possible speed via Bamian and reached Qunduz in January, 1511. 
Shah Isma‘il sent an embassy, laden with rich presents and bringing 
Babur’s sister Khanzada Begam, who had, as we have seen, been 
given in marriage to Shaibani Khan. On the approach of Babur, 

however, fearing the results of her devotion to her brother, Shaibani 

had divorced her and married her to a man who afterwards fell in 

the battle near Marv. Babur sent Khan Mirza to thank Isma‘il and 

to congratulate him on his victory over their common enemy; he 

further suggested that Isma‘il might help him to recover Transoxiana. 

The latter consented and began to invade this country but, owing 

to affairs in Azarbaijan which required his personal attention, he 

accepted proposals of peace made by certain Uzbeg chiefs, and with- 

drew again to Herat. In the meanwhile Babur learnt that his cousin 

Mirza Haidar had driven the Uzbegs out of Farghana. Not long 

after, Babur with the help of some Qizilbash troops took Bukhara 
and Samarqand, and the Uzbegs withdrew to Turkestan. In October, 
1511, he was proclaimed king at Samarqand. His dominions now 
included Tashkent and Kabul, Qunduz and Hisar, Samarqand, 
Bukhara and Farghana. 

When the Uzbegs, who had retired beyond the Jaxartes, learnt 
that Shah Isma‘il had withdrawn, they resolved to attempt the 
recovery of Transoxiana. ‘Ubaid-ullah Khan, who had succeeded his 
uncle Shaibani Khan, now attacked Bukhara; whereupon Babur 
moved out of Samarqand to meet him. In May, 1512, an encounter 
took place at Kul-i- Malik, in which Babur was defeated, and, finding 
it impossible to remain in Samarqand, he withdrew to Hisar, whither 
the Uzbegs followed him in August. In the meanwhile Najm Beg 
(Najm-i-Sani), who had been despatched to help Babur by Shah 
Isma‘il on reaching the frontier of Khurdsan, hearing of Babur’s 
defeat at Kul-i- Malik, collected further troops from Herat, advanced 
on Balkh and in October met Babur at the Darband-i-Ahanin. The 
combined armies took Khuzar and moved on Qarshi, whose inhabi- 
tants were put mercilessly to the sword, much to the disgust of Babur 
who desired them to be spared. Najm Beg now advanced on Bukhara. 
The Uzbegs entrenched themselves in the fort of Ghazdawan where 
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they were besieged by Bairam Beg and Najm Beg, but it was winter 
and, while the Uzbegs were well provisioned, Najm Beg was unable 
to feed his troops. Babur and others advised him to withdraw to 
Qarshi till the winter was over, and then to return with plentiful 
supplies. Najm Beg agreed, but on the morrow the Uzbegs attacked 
and utterly defeated the Persians. Babur, who was at this time thirty, 
now abandoned all hope of reascending the throne of Samarqand, 
which he had won and lost no less than three times. His Mughul 
allics turned against him and, barely escaping in his sleeping attire 
from a sudden attack made on his camp, he withdrew first to Hisar 
and then to Qunduz, and finally he again crossed the Hindu Kush and 
returned to Kabul. Khan Mirza (Wais Mirza), the son of Mahmiid 
Mirza, was left in Badakhshan, which Babur still possessed and Nasir 
Mirza, who had been left in charge of Kabul, was on Babur’s return 
appointed to Ghazni. His death, due to intemperate habits which 
shortly after intervened, led to a revolt among the Mughul chiefs. 
Babur, having disposed of this rebellion, now settled down for four 
years (1515-18) to what was the nearest approach to a “quiet life” 
that he had ever known. Muller says “Babur dedicated the next 
four years to ceaseless wars in every direction, for without them it 
was not possible to teach the mountain dwellers of Kabul and 
Ghazni the respect due to his overlordship” —which means that he 
conducted a series of punitive expeditions. Grenard states that these 
expeditions were “merely an Asiatic method of advertising the advan- 
tages of obedience”. His raids were “‘shopping expeditions”. For 
example, Babur himself writes in one place: “‘ We resolved that, since 
grain was plentiful in Hashtnagar, it was expedient to lead a raid 
against the Afghans there.” At any rate, during these years Babur 
undertook nothing in the nature of military expeditions on a larger 


scale. 


II 


We may now turn to the second phase of Babur’s career, namely 
his invasions and conquest of Hindustan. In this part of his history 
we shall encounter many names already familiar to the student of 
these volumes; it may, nevertheless, be useful to enumerate some of 
those persons with whom the narrative is mostly concerned. Hitherto 
Babur had been dealing with men of his own race or of races closely 
connected with it, either Mongols or Turks. That is, of course, only 
true in regard to the chiefs and leaders; for the population of 
Khurasan, Badakhshan and Kabul were more Iranian than Turkish. 
Not till he crossed the Sind or Indus river did Babur encounter rulers 
and chiefs of Indo-Aryan stock, and whereas the first twenty years 
of his active life were spent in competition with Tatar chiefs, his 
=i oe See 30) were eee In fighting against Afghans and 
was as loreign to him and to his army—in spite 
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of the bond of Islam—as Egypt was to Napoleon and his French 
troops. 

Although the Punjab had been overrun by Tamerlane in 1398-9 
this event had only caused a temporary interruption in the Turko- 
Afghan period, which had begun with Qutb-ud-din Aibak in 1206. 
This period had witnessed the rise and fall of six dynasties, none of 
which lasted a full century. When Tamerlane invaded India he 
brought to an end the Tughlug dynasty, which had ruled over Delhi 
for nearly a hundred years. He left no prince to continue his con- 
quest; all he did was to appoint Khizr Khan governor of Multan, 
and for nearly forty years this man and his descendants ruled in 
Delhi under the name of the Sayyid dynasty, the last of whom, 
‘Ala-ud-Din (1444-50), abdicated in favour of Bublil Lodi. On his 
passage to India, however, Tamerlane had established his rule in all 
the country between the Oxus and the Indus, and when at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century his descendant Babur crossed the 
Hindu Kush, he regarded not merely Kabul and Ghazni as his 
lawful heritage, but even the Punjab. Recalling the precedent set 
by the Mongols in the thirteenth century and by Tamerlane in the 
fourteenth, it came as a complete surprise both to the Afghans and 
to the Hindu rajas when Babur made it clear that he had come to 
stay. But though he made the way ready for the Mughul Empire 
of Delhi, it was only a military preparation, and his own son having 
failed to put these gains on a lasting basis, it fell to the lot of his 
grandson, Akbar, to turn all these advantages to permanent account. 

When Buhlil Lodi, the elected head of a confederacy of Afghan 
chiefs, appeared on the scene, the old empire of Delhi had really 
ceased to exist. His grandfather had been governor of Multan under 
Firiz Tughluq, and his father and several of his uncles had served 
under the Sayyids. Buhlil annexed the Punjab to Delhi; his son 
Sikandar Lodi during a reign of thirty years added considerably to 
the kingdom he had inherited from his father. But the Delhi kingdom 
was actually a congeries of semi-independent governorships mostly 
held by Afghans (Lodis, Farmilis or Lohanis). Babur himself says 
that when he first entered Hindistin this country was governed by 
five Muslim and two pagan rulers, namely the Lodis in the Delhi 
empire which extended from Bhera to Bihar; Sultan Muhammad 
Muzaffar in Gujarat; the Bahmanis in the Deccan; Mahmiid Khalji 
in Malwa; Nusrat Shah in Bengal; the Raja of Vijayanagar, and 
Rana Sanga in Chitor. In order to make himself master of Hindustan, 
Babur would have to dispose of the Lodis and of Rana Sanga. The 
leading dramatis personae in this Indian episode are Ibrahim Lodi— 

the son of Sikandar Lodi, the son of Buhliil Lodi—who came to the 
throne in 1517; and ‘Alam Khan or ‘Ala-ud-Din—another son of 
Buhlil Lodi. Outside the ruling house were Daulat Khan, governor 
of Lahore, the son of Tatar Khan, who held Sirhind and all the 
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countries of the Punjab to the north of the Sutlej; Dilawar Khan, 
Ghazi Khan and Hajji Khan, his sons; Hasan Khan Mewati, 
Biban—an Afghan chief, king of Oudh—and Rana Sangram Singh, 
or Rana Sanga of Chitor, who was the acknowledged head of the 
Hindu chiefs. 


THE Four INVASIONS 


There has been some disagreement among the Muslim historians 
regarding the various invasions of Hindistan by Babur. Babur him- 
self, writing in 1526 after the battle of Panipat, says that from the 
time of his conquest of Kabul in 1505 his desire for Hindustan had 
been constant, but that until 1519 it had not, for a variety of reasons, 
been possible to make a move on that country, and so its territories 
had remained unsubdued. At the beginning of this year, however, 
Babur made a sudden descent on Bajaur which he captured after a 
short siege. At the same time with a view to winning over the people 
he concluded an alliance with the Yisufzais by marrying the daughter 
of one of their chiefs; and when shortly after the fort of Bhera on the 
Jhelum submitted without offering resistance Babur gave orders that 
no violence should be done to the inhabitants or to their flocks and 
crops. Babur himself evidently regarded his occupation of Bajaur 
and Bhera as his first Indian expedition. “From then till now we 
laboriously held tight to Hindistan, five times leading an army into 
it. The fifth time. . .made Hindistan our conquest and possession.”’} 
Abu-’l-Fazl also reckons that Babur made five expeditions, but he 
regards the abortive expeditions of January, 1505, and of September, 
1507, as the first and second, and the successful invasion in January, 
1519, as the third. Abu-’l-Fazl confesses he could get no information 
about his fourth expedition; the fifth is, of course, that which led 
to the battle of Panipat. Unfortunately there is a gap in the Memoirs 
between 2 January, 1520, and 16 November, 1525, so that we cannot 
know precisely which expeditions Babur regarded as the second, 
third and fourth. 

In January, 1505, Babur took Kohat and Tarbila in Multan, and 
returned in May of that year without having crossed the Indus. In 
September, 1507, he turned back owing to disagreement among his 
chiefs after reaching Mandrawar. 

In order to understand the circumstances which facilitated the 
ultimate conquest of India by Babur, we must take up the narrative 
where it broke off in chapter rx of vol. mt of this series. 

Ibrahim Shah Lodi, in 1523, was confronted with rebellion and 
risings in all the outlying parts of his kingdom. His relations had 
one and all turned against him, but his most serious rivals were his 
uncle, ‘Alam Khan (also known as ‘Ala-ud-din) who had been living 

1 Memoirs, translated by Mrs Beveridge, p. 479. 
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under the protection of Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat (see vol. m, 
p. 321), and Daulat Khan Lodi, the governor of Lahore. During 
the revolts against Shah Ibrahim, Daulat Khan, who had formed the 
confederacy, sent his son Ghazi Khan to Delhi in order to ascertain 
the position of affairs at headquarters, and on his return to Lahore 
Ghazi Khan warned his father that Ibrahim intended to deprive 
him of his governorship. Daulat Khan was determined to resist, but 
doubting his power to do so unaided he sent messengers to Kabul, 
offering to acknowledge Babur as his sovereign in return for assistance. 
Babur readily agreed, although ‘Alam Khan, the uncle of Shah 
Ibrahim, who had recently fled to Kabul, was at the time begging 
Babur to place him on the throne of Delhi. 

The Lodi army sent against Daulat Khan under the leadership 
of Bihar Khan encountered Babur’s army near Lahore and was 
utterly defeated, and Babur found himself master of that city, a 
victory which he quickly followed up by the capture of Dipalpur, 
where he was joined by Daulat Khan and his two sons Ghazi and 
Dilawar. Instead of handing over Lahore to Daulat Khan, Babur 
only presented him with Jullundur and Sultanpur as assignments. 
Daulat Khan was naturally disgusted and went into hiding with his 
son Ghazi, intending to take the first opportunity which might offer 
of regaining what he had lost. Dilawar Khan, who had acted 
treacherously towards his father, was now given Sultanpur and the 
title of Khan Khan4n. 

‘Alam, who still aspired to the throne of Delhi, now offered Babur 
the formal cession of Lahore if he would help him to achieve this 
end. This offer dn the part of a leading Lodi prince naturally appealed 
to Babur, as it would give him a legitimate right to what he had only 
taken by force. He therefore instructed his generals whom he had 
left in Lahore to assist ‘Alam Khin in his attack on Delhi. That 
Babur himself could not take part in this expedition was due to the 
fact that the Uzbegs were laying siege to Balkh, and as the safety 
of this city was almost as vital to himself as to Shah Isma‘il, to whom 
it now belonged, he felt it incumbent upon him to go to the aid of 
his Persian ally. ‘Alam Khan now felt that the sooner he acted the 
better, as it would not only be to his own advantage if he could 
defeat his nephew Ibrahim without the personal aid of Babur, but 
also because there was the risk that if things did not go well with 
Babur, the Indian contingent might at any moment be recalled. 
Daulat Khan, as soon as Babur left India, emerged from his hiding- 
place, and with a view to the possible recovery of Lahore offered 
to help ‘Alam Khan to conquer Delhi. Babur’s officers, however, 
could not agree to this arrangement, in that Daulat Khan was no 
longer on friendly terms with Babur. After much discussion it was 
finally agreed that Daulat and his son Gh4zi were to remain in 
charge of the Punjab, while his other sons Dilawar and Hajji were 
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to accompany ‘Alam Kh§n in his attack on Delhi. The attack came 
to nothing—chiefly owing to treachery on both sides—and Ibrahim 
still remained lord of Delhi. But Babur, who had disposed of his 
troubles in the north, was not far off. 

Leaving Mirz4 Kamran, then a mere child, in nominal charge 
of Kabul and Qandahar, Babur set out over the Indus river to 
Sialkot. On his march he was joined first by Humayiin with the 
troops from Badakhshan, and later on the same day by Khvaja 
Kilan with the Ghazni troops. It was at Sialkot that Babur heard 
of ‘Alam Khan’s failure to take Delhi. Daulat Khan and Ghazi, 
on learning of Babur’s approach, fled to the fortress of Milwat (Malot) 
north of Lahore. Babur blockaded Milwat on every side and Daulat 
Khan, seeing no hope of escape, capitulated... Daulat Khan died on 
the way to Bhera, where he was to have been imprisoned. ‘Alam 
Khan again fled to Babur, bringing with him a certain number of 
his scattered troops, who had suffered severely at the hands of 
Ibrahim. He arrived on foot and nearly destitute. 

Lahore and its dependent provinces being practically subdued, 
Babur was now able to devote his whole attention to the capture of 
Delhi. Realising the political importance of having an Afghan prince 
in his camp, he paid every attention to ‘Alam Kh§n suitable to his 
rank; and, although the latter had everything to lose by Babur’s 
success, he was entrusted with a command both at Panipat and at 
Khanua. The opposing parties were now both advancing to an 
encounter. Ibrahim marched his main forces due north from Delhi 
along the right bank of the Jumna, while a secondary force under 
Hamid Khan moved up from Hissar Firtiza in the south-west. This 
force, coming into contact with Babur’s right wing, was totally routed 
by Humayin, who was then eighteen years of age. This was Humayiin’s 
first experience of battle. Babur marched to Ambala, and following 
the river Jumna arrived at Panipat, which he occupied. Here Babur, 
whose forces probably numbered some 25,000, took up a defensive 
position, drawing up his army in a long line. On his extreme right 
were the town and suburbs of Panipat. His centre was protected 
by rows of movable carts (ardba), seven hundred in number, connected 
by twisted bull-hides; between every pair of guns there were six or 
seven movable breastworks (tura) for the protection of the matchlock 
men. In the centre (ghul) was Babur himself. His left was protected 
by ditches and branches of trees. His principal officers were Humayiin 
and Khvaja Kilan on the right, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and 
Mahdi Khvaja on the left, Chin Timiir Sultan on the right centre 
(ung-ghul), and Mir ‘Ali Khalifa—the Prime Minister—on the left 
centre (sul-ghul). On the extreme right and left of the whole line 
were strong flanking parties (tulghama), ready at a moment’s notice 


1 Ghazi Khan seems to have been a man of culture and taste, for Babur speaks of his 
library where he found precious books, which he divided between Humayin and Kamran. 
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to wheel round and take the enemy in the flank or rear. On 12 April 
Babur was ready to receive Ibrahim’s attack, but for eight days 
nothing happened, except for the attempts of small parties of the 
emperor’s troops to vex the enemy by riding up to their camp and 
shooting arrows among them. On 20 April Babur, growing impatient, 
sent out a force of four or five thousand men to make a night attack, 
which though badly conducted had the desired effect of making 
Ibrahim move. On 21 April at daybreak the Afghans were seen to 
approach. Ibrahim had with him 100,000 men and nearly 1000 
elephants. It seemed that the main attack was to be made on the 
emperor’s right. At first they moved forward at a quick pace in the 
manner of shock troops, and the first slackening of their speed when 
they came near Babur’s defences caused confusion with the lines 
which were following close on their heels. Babur at once took 
advantage of this check to use his flanking parties, which wheeled 
round and attacked the enemy in the rear. In the meanwhile the 
emperor’s left wing under Mahdi Khvaja had been faring badly at 
the hands of the Afghans, but strong support being sent from the 
centre, the Mughuls were able to repel them. At this juncture Babur 
ordered his gunners to open fire, and then the main attacking force 
of the Afghans found themselves exposed to arrows on either flank 
and to shot or bullets in front. The battle lasted till noon and was 
throughout most hotly contested, but the superior strategy and 
experience of the Timurid prince enabled him to bring confusion 
among the vastly superior numbers of the Afghans, who finally took 
to flight leaving, it is said, over 15,000 dead on the field, including 
Sultan Ibrahiny himself and Vikramajit the old Raja of Gwalior, 
who had fought nobly on the side of the man who had but lately 
deprived him of his principality. Babur’s first care now was to secure 
the public treasures of Delhi and Agra, and to prevent plundering 
by his victorious army. He himself entered Delhi and Humayin 
was sent forward to Agra, which still held out: and though he was 
not able at once to enter the forts, he prevented any treasure being 
carried off. An incident now occurred which has its place among 
the romantic anecdotes of Indian history. The wives and children 
of the Raja of Gwalior, who had been left in the fort of Agra, were 
seized, while attempting to escape, by Humayiin’s men. Humayin, 
hearing of this, treated them with the utmost courtesy and protected 
them from their captors. In order to show their gratitude to the 
young prince they presented him with jewels and precious stones; 
among these was a diamond of enormous value, which has been 
identified with the famous Koh-1-Nir now in the Tower of London. 
Hum§ayiin handed over this diamond by way of homage to his father, 
who returned it to him as a gift. On the Friday following Babur’s 
arrival in Delhi (27 April, 15261) his name was read in the Grand 
1 Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, pp. 261~2. 
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Mosque as “Emperor of Hindistan” and his highest ambition was 
at last attained. In his Memoirs Babur compares his own success to 
the similar achievements of Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazni and of Sultan 
Shihab-ud-Din Ghiri, and points out that though he owed every- 
thing to divine favour, his own performance was infinitely superior 
to theirs for they had had at their disposal enormous resources in 
men and money. 

The Indian summer having now set in, Babur’s most devoted 
chiefs and followers were beginning to murmur, including the loyal 
Khvaja Kilan, who, advocating that Babur should follow the example 
of Tamerlane and abandon Hindistan, was allowed to withdraw 
and become governor of Ghazni; to others was offered the choice 
of staying or returning. 

No chapter in the Memoirs is more interesting than that containing 
Babur’s description of India and its fauna and flora, which follows 
his description of the battle of Panipat. It is fitting in this place to 
quote his general impressions of this country : 


Hindistan is a country of few charms. Its people have no good looks; of social 
intercourse, paying and receiving visits there is none; of genius and capacity none; 
of manners none; in handicraft and work there is no form or symmetry, method 
or quality; there are no good horses, no good dogs, no grapes, musk-melons or 
first-rate fruits, no ice or cold water, no good bread or cooked food in the bazars, 
no hot-baths, no colleges, no candles, torches or candlesticks. 

In place of candle and torch they have a great dirty gang they call lamp-men 
(diwati), who in the left hand hold a smallish wooden tripod to one corner of which 
a thing like the top of a candlestick is fixed, having a wick in it about as thick 
as the thumb. In the right hand they hold a gourd, through a narrow slit made 
in which oil is let trickle in a thin thread when the wick needs it. Great people 
keep a hundred or two of these lamp-men. This is the Hindustan substitute for 
eat and candlesticks! If their rulers and begs have work at night needing 
candles, these dirty lamp-men bring these lamps, go close up and there stand. 

Except their large rivers and their standing-waters which flow in ravines or 
hollows (there are no waters). There are no running-waters in their gardens or 
residences (“imdratlar). These residences have no charm, air (hawd), regularity or 
symmetry. 

Peasants and people of low standing go about naked. They tie on a thing called 
langiita, a decency-clout which hangs two spans below the navel. From the tie 
of this pendant decency-clout, another clout is passed between the thighs and 
made fast behind. Women also tie on a cloth (lang), one-half of which goes round 
the waist, the other is thrown over the head. 

Pleasant things of Hindistan are that it is a large country and has masses of gold 
and silver. Its air in the Rains is very fine. Sometimes it rains 10, 15 or 20 times 
a day; torrents pour down all at once and rivers flow where no water had been. 
While it rains and through the Rains, the air is remarkably fine, not to be surpassed 
for healthiness and charm. The fault is that the air becomes very soft and damp. 
A bow of those (Transoxanian) countries after going through the Rains in 
Hindistan, may not be drawn even; it is ruined; not only the bow, everything 
is affected, armour, book, cloth, and utensils all; a house even does not last long. 
Not only in the Rains but also in the cold and the hot seasons, the airs are excellent; 
at these times, however, the north-west wind constantly gets up laden with dust 
and earth. It gets up in great strength every year in the heats, under the Bull 
and ‘Twins, when the Rains are near; so strong and carrying so much dust and 


d 
earth that there is no seeing one another. People call this wind Darkener of the 
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Sky (H. dndhi). The weather is hot under the Bull and Twins, but not intolerably 
so, not so hot as in Balkh and Qandahiar and not for half so long. 

Another good thing in Hindistan is that it has unnumbered and endless work- 
men of every kind. There is a fixed caste (jam‘t) for every sort of work and for 
every thing, which has done that work or that thing from father to son till now. 
Mulla Sharaf, writing in the Zafar-ndma about the building of Timir Beg’s Stone 
Mosque, lays stress on the fact that on it 200 stone-cutters worked, from Azarbaijan, 
Fars, Hindistan and other countries. But 680 men worked daily on my arene 
in Agra and of Agra stone-cutters only; while 1491 stone-cutters worked daily 
on my buildings in Agra, Sikri, Biana (Baydna), i olpur, Gwaliar and Kol. In 
the same way there are numberless artisans and workmen of every sort in Hindi- 
stan. (Memoirs, pp. 518-20.) 


The difficulties with which Babur was now confronted cannot be 
better described than in his own words: 


On our first coming to Agra, there was remarkable dislike and hostility between 
its people and mine, the peasantry and soldiers running away in fear of our men. 
Delhi and Agra exce ted, not a fortified town but strengthened its defences and 
neither was in obedience nor submitted. Qasim Sambhali was in Sambhal; 
Nizam Khan was in Biana; in Mewat was Hasan Khan Mewiati himself—impious 
mannikin !—who was the sole leader of the trouble and mischief. Muhammad 
Zaitin was in Dholpur; Tatar Khan Sarang-khani was in GwAliar; Husain Khan 
Nuhani was in Rapri; Qutb Khan was in Itawa (Etawa); ‘Alam Khan (K4lpi) 
was in Kalpi. Qanauj and the other side of Gang (Ganges) was all held by Afghans 
in independent hostility, such as Nasir Khan Nihani, Ma‘rif Farmuli and a 
crowd of other amirs. These had been in rebellion for three or four years before 
Ibrahim’s death and when I defeated him, were holding Qanauj and the whole 
country beyond it. At the present time they were lying two or three marches on 
our side of Qanauj and had made Bihar Khan the son of Darya Khan Nuohani 
their padshah, under the style Sultan Muhammad. Marghib the slave was in 
Mahawin [Mahdaban]; he remained there, thus close, for some time but came 
no nearer. 

It was the hot-season when we came to Agra. All the inhabitants had run away 
in terror. Neither grain for ourselves nor corn for our horses was to be had. The 
villages, out of hostility and hatred to us, had taken to thieving and highway- 
robbery; there was no moving on the roads. There had been no chance since the 
treasure was distributed to send men in strength into the parganas and elsewhere. 
Moreover the year was a very hot one; violent pestilential winds struck people 
down in heaps together; masses began to die off. 

On these accounts the greater part of the begs and best braves became unwillin 
to stay in Hindiistan, indeed set their faces for leaving it. It is no reproach to ol 
and experienced begs if they speak of such matters; even if they do so, this man 
(Babur) has enough sense and reason to get at what is honest or what is mutinous 
in their representations, to distinguish between loss and gain. But as this man had 
seen his task whole, for himself, when he resolved on it, what taste was there in 
their reiterating that things should be done differently? What recommends the 
expression of distasteful opinions by men of little standing? Here is a curious 
thing: This last time of our riding out from Kabul, a few men of little standing 
had just been made begs; what I looked for from them was that if I went through 
fire and water and came out again, they would have gone in with me unhesita- 
tingly, and with me have come out, that wherever I went, there at my side would 
they be—not that they would speak against my fixed purpose, not that they would 
turn back from any task or great affair on which, all counselling, all consenting, 
we had resolved, so long as that counsel was not abandoned. Badly as these new 
begs behaved, Secretary Ahmadi and Treasurer Wali behaved still worse. Khwaja 
Kilan had done well in the march out from Kabul, in Ibrahim’s defeat and until 

a was occupied; he had spoken bold words and shewn ambitious views. But 
a few days after the capture of Agra, all his views changed—the one zealous for 
departure at any price was Khwaja Kilan. 
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When I knew of this unsteadiness amongst (my) people, I summoned all the 
begs and took counsel. Said I, “There is no supremacy and grip on the world 
without means and resources; without lands retainers sovereignty and com- 
mand are ah gremer re By the labours of several years, by encountering hardship, 
by long travel, by flinging myself and the army into battle, and by deadly slaughter, 
we, through God's grace, beat these masses of enemies in order that we might take 
their broad lands. And now what force compels us, what necessity has arisen that 
we should, without cause, abandon countries taken at such risk of life? Was it 
for us to remain in Kabul, the sport of harsh poverty? Henceforth, let no well- 
wisher of mine speak of such things! But let not those turn back from going who, 
weak in strong persistence, have set their faces to depart!” By these words, which 
recalled just and reasonable views to their minds, | made them, willy-nilly, quit 
their fears. (Memoirs, pp. 523-5.) 


Meanwhile, some of the Afghan chiefs set up [brahim’s brother, 
Mahmid, but most of them, seeing that Babur, who had made Agra 
his headquarters, had come to stay and did not, like Tamerlane, 
intend to withdraw, laid down their arms. While Babur was in Kabul, 
Rana Sanga of Chitor (the modern Udaipur), who was at this time 
recognised as head of all the Rajputs, had exchanged friendly 
embassies with him, and had even offered to help him against 
Ibrahim. His life had been one of constant wars, in the course of 
which he had defeated Sultan Mahmid Khalji, and captured the 
provinces of Bhilsa, Sarangpur, Chanderi and Ranthambhor. He is 
said to have been so often wounded in battle that in addition to 
having eighty scars he had but one eye and one arm and was a 
cripple. He is said to have had at his disposal when necessary seven 
rajas and one hundred and four chiefs. But Babur as emperor of 
Delhi and Babur as a leader of raids from Kabul were two different 
people, and Rana Sanga now declared war against him, and for 
the first time Babur found himself engaged in a jthdd or Holy War 
against the idolator. Humayiin meanwhile was sent on a punitive 
expedition against the various amirs in the east, who under Nasir 
Khan Nuhani and Ma‘rif Farmili had taken Kanauj. During this 
expedition Humfyiin took Jaunpur and Ghazipur. Gwalior was also 
taken by a stratagem, of which Babur gives a vivid account. It may 
be mentioned that after the capture of Gwalior, Babur had a narrow 
escape from death by poisoning, for which Sultan Ibrahim’s mother 
was responsible. Rana Sanga now marched on Bayana, where Mahdi 
Khvaja was governor, but the troops who came out to oppose the 
Rana, being unable to withstand him, turned back. The Rana, who 
had now been joined by a number of powerful chiefs including 
Silahdi (Silah-ud-Din) of Raisen (30,000 horse) and Hasan Khan, 
the renegade raja of Mewat (12,000 horse), advanced with 100,000 
horse to a hill near Khanua, a village in the Bharatpur state thirty- 
seven miles west of Agra. Babur was at this moment in a highly 
precarious position, being practically surrounded in his camp on all 
sides by an enemy in possession of the open country. As he himself 
confesses, he was at this crisis overwhelmed by religious compunction. 
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He had on many occasions intended to give up wine drinking, and 
now he issued a farman on the subject, and having disposed of all his 
gold and silver wine vessels he poured his wine into a well. He 
further vowed that he would remit the tamgha or stamp duty to all 
Muslims. As before the battle of Panipat, he found it necessary to 
speak stirring words of encouragement to his troops, who were even 
more dejected than their master. On 16 March, 1527, was fought the 
battle of Khanua. Babur again adopted the ardja formation. He 
himself was in the centre; Chin Timir and Khusrav Kikiltash were 
on the right; Humayin (who had returned from his successful cam- 
paign in the east), Dilawar Khan Khanan and other Indian nobles 
were also on the right wing; Sayyid Mahdi Khvaja was on the left; 
and on the right and left were flanking parties; the artillery line was 
commanded by Nizam-ud-din ‘Ali Khalifa. The Rana’s left wing 
opened the battle by attacking Babur’s right, but was driven back 
by Chin Timir. Mustafa Rimi, the Turkish gunner, brought for- 
ward the carts and guns from the centre of Humayiin’s division, and 
broke the enemy’s ranks. Then followed an attack by the Rana’s 
right wing, which was repulsed, and finally Babur led his centre 
forward. After ten hours’ fighting Babur’s forces were victorious, 
and the Rana took to flight. Hasan Khan Mewati was among the 
slain. Sultan Mahmid Lodi who was present at the battle escaped. 
After his victory over Rana Sanga, Babur proceeded to reduce Mewat, 
and on 7 April, 1527, he entered its capital Alwar in triumph. By 
the end of 1527 Babur’s authority was established everywhere except 
in Oudh. 

Meanwhile > see Rai, a Rajput chief, had established himself 
in Chanderi on the borders of Bundelkhand and Malwa. Here he was 
besieged by Babur. The garrison on the second day gave up all hope 
of resistance, and having put their women to death they rushed out 
naked to perish, but not to be captured (29 January, 1528). Humayiin 
with a large contingent, taking advantage of Babur’s promise made 
before the battle of Khanua that all who pleased might go on leave 
to Kabul, was now despatched to Badakhshan, while Babur himself 
set out to punish Biban, who had repulsed the Mughul army in 
Oudh and captured Lucknow. Crossing the Ganges Babur speedily 
defeated Biban and drove him into Bengal. Sultan Mahmid Lodi, 
the brother of Ibrahim, had meanwhile occupied Bihar, and he now 
with a force of 100,000 men advanced on Benares, where he was put 
to flight. On 6 May, 1529, Babur won his third great battle in India, 
at the junction of the Ganges and its tributary the Gogra, whence 
it has come to be known as the battle of the Gogra. In this engage- 
ment he was opposed by the Afghan chiefs who had taken up the 
cause of Sultan Mahmiid Lodi. Babur gives a very detailed account 
of the campaign leading up to this battle, which reads like a diary 
kept from day to day. The progress of the battle itself, in which 
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much use was made both of boats and of artillery, is, however, by 
no means easy to follow. As a result of this victory Babur was joined 
by nearly all the Afghan chiefs and amirs; and was able to conclude 
a treaty of peace with Nusrat Shah, king of Bengal, by which he 
himself became sovereign of Bihar. 

Hum§yin having spent a year in Badakhsh4an, where in obedience 
to his father’s commands he had refrained from attempting the recap- 
ture of Samargand, set out for Kabul and thence for Agra. He was 
next sent to his jégir Sambhal. At the end of six months he was 
suddenly attacked by fever. This caused Babur so much anxiety that 
he caused Humayin to be brought to Agra. The most learned 
doctors were at a loss for a remedy. A famous saint, Mir Abi Baga, 
being called in to advise, said that when physicians were at a loss, 
the patient should give in alms the most valuable thing he had and 
should seek remedy from God. Babur thereupon said: “I am the 
most valuable thing that Humayin possesses... .I shall make myself 
a sacrifice for him. May God the Creator accept it.”! Babur was 
shortly after taken ill, and Humayin recovered: as he lay dying, 
Babur appointed Humayin his successor. Mir Khalifa, having 
formed a bad opinion of Humayin, desired to place Mahdi Khvaja, 
Babur’s brother-in-law, on the throne, but he changed his mind, it 
would seem, on account of the arrogant behaviour of the Khvaja. 
Babur died in Agra on 26 December, 1530.2 

The Indian career of the Turki prince Babur did not actually 
begin till his capture of Lahore in 1524, and he died in 1530. It 
therefore took him only six years to lay the foundations of a vast 
empire the rulers of which, real or nominal, continued down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is interesting to recall that his 
famous ancestor Timir had, in 1397, invaded northern India, and 
entered Delhi in 1398 as a conqueror. But Tamerlane’s ambitions 
were too great for him to treat his Indian campaign as more than 
a raid. That Babur should have confined his conquering activities 
to northern India, after consolidating his power between the Oxus 
and Kashmir, was, no doubt, partly due to the fact that he had been 
helped by the powerful founder of the Safavid kingdom, Shah Isma‘il, 
with whom, much against his better Sunni feelings, he had made an 
alliance which had lasted twenty months (a.H. Q17-18-——A.D. 1511= 
12). There could, therefore, be no question of attacking Persia, even 
had he been strong enough to do so. It was as lord of Kabul that 
he cast longing glances across the Hindu Kush. 

The question naturally presents itself: how did Babur keep such 
a detailed record of his own doings from the age of eleven (a.H. 899)? 
Not only his own doings, but those of his relations are recorded in 
full detail. And whence did he derive all this information, bio- 
graphical and geographical? Mirza Haidar Dughlat had the same 

1 Akbar-ndma, p. 276. 3 Hedivala, p. 262. 
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gift: he tells us he wrote the Jértkh-i-Rashidi because the memory 
of the Mughuls and their Khans—i.e. the eastern branch of the 
Chaghatai—stood in danger of being altogether lost through want of 
a chronicler. The earlier Mongols, Chingiz and his descendants, had 
been fortunate in their chroniclers in their own day. It was the 
descendants of Tamerlane, however, Babur, Mirza Haidar, Gulbadan 
Begam, who first among princes undertook to write autobiographies, 
while Humiayiin, Jahangir (for part of his reign) and Shah Jahan 
were content to have their memoirs written by personal attendants. 
There are very few examples in history of a great conqueror who was 
also an eminent poet, though many soldiers, like Julius Caesar and 
Xenophon, have been men of letters. Babur was a sufficiently good 
poet (in Turki) to have become famous on that account alone, had 
he achieved no fame as a soldier or ruler. 

In writing an epitome of the emperor Babur’s career, having in 
view only the part he played in the history of his times, the romantic 
side of this remarkable man’s personal character has perforce been 
relegated to the background: but in conclusion a few words may be 
said regarding his private life. 

Babur was one of those men who are so active in mind and body 
that they are never idle and always find time for everything. Excepting 
during the three years when he was hiding in Tashkent under the 
protection of the Sultan of Kashghar he knew no rest, and he himself 
says towards the end of his life that he had never kept the Fast of 
Ramazan twice in any one place. He was pre-eminently human, 
and has drawn a picture of himself in his memoirs in which no attempt 
is made to hide ejther his virtues or his vices. He was a rigid Sunni 
Muslim, and both orthodox and superstitious in his beliefs. When in 
order to please the Shiah Shah Isma‘il he adopted the Qizilbash 
head-dress for himself and his soldiers, he showed a form of moral 
courage reminding one of his grandson Akbar, who while still pro- 
fessing Islam displayed the utmost leniency towards Hindus and 
Christians: and if Babur’s motive was purely political, it required 
no little self-reliance to face the sarcasm and derision which this 
head-dress provoked among the zealous Sunnis of Transoxiana: not 
to mention the hatred in which the name of Shah Isma‘il was held 
by reason of his cruelty towards the Sunnis of Khurdsan. 

As a soldier Babur was, like most of his race, fearless in battle, and 
as a general he was a great tactician with a keen eye to detect any 
mistake on the part of his opponents. He was also one of the first 
military commanders in Asia to appreciate the value of artillery. 

As a diplomatist he seems to have shown much more cunning and 
skill in dealing with the Afghans than with his own people: and 
the manner in which he played off the rebellious amirs of Sultan 
Ibrahim against each other was worthy of a Machiavelli. 

While inheriting a savagery common to all the Mongols and 
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Turks, and a total disregard for human life, he was capable of great 
generosity in forgiving those who had behaved ill towards him. Like 
all his family he was strongly addicted to intemperance, though his 
drinking bouts were always followed by very sincere repentance. 
He had a love for the beauties of nature probably rare in his day, 
something apart from a delight in the artificial beauties of poetry, 
which was common to all his co-religionists whether Turks or Persians. 
His careful descriptions of the animals and plants of India reveal 
great powers of observation. These portions of his memoirs read like 
the notes of a peace-loving naturalist rather than those of a restless 
walrior. 

The Memoirs of Babur must be reckoned among the most enthral- 
ling and romantic works in the literature of all time. They were 
written in that form of Turkish known as Turki, which was Babur’s 
mother-tongue. As we possess them they are not complete; all the 
copies known to us contain gaps from 1508 to 1519, from 1520 to 
1525 and from 1529 to 1530. A more complete copy was apparently 
known to his cousin Mirza Haidar, the author of the Tarikh-7- 
Rashidi; but the translation into Persian made in 1589 by Khan 
Khanan ‘Abdur-Rahim, the son of Bairam Khan, contains the same 
gaps as the Haidarabad Codex, from which Mrs Annette Beveridge 
made her admirable English translation. 

Babur was a real poet, and apart from the incidental verses intro- 
duced in his memoirs we have from his pen a small collection of 
Turki lyrics, which bear comparison with the best poetry of his day. 
He also wrote a religious poem called the Ad4ubayyin, and about two 
years before his death he wrote a versified rendering of the Risdla-1- 
Walidiyya, a pious tract written by the famous Khvaja Ahrar in 
honour of his parents. 

1 See Divdan-i-Babur Padishah, edited with facsimile by E. Denison Ross, Journal of the 
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of the Nawab of Rampur. 


CHAPTER II 
HUMAYUN 


ALTHOUGH Babur had recognised his eldest son Humayin 
as successor to the large territory he had acquired, the new ruler’s 
position was extremely insecure. As he lay dying Babur had warned 
Humayiin of the possibility of claims by the three other brothers and 
had charged him always to forgive their faults. 

By force of arms the Mughuls had imposed themselves on northern 
India, but they had been so occupied in fighting that they had hardly 
begun to rule, and India was still only an outlying portion of the 
realm, Kabul being the proper capital and centre. Their generals 
were still soldiers and not administrators, and, as Babur had said on 
his first conquest of Kabul, the scheme of government was still saift 
(by the sword) not galami (by the pen). To strengthen his position 
Babur had invited members of the families of Timir and Chingiz 
freely to join him. Not a few with royal blood in their veins were 
possible claimants to the throne recently vacated.! In the occupied 
area were many turbulent elements excited by the century of chaos 
which had followed Timiir’s invasion, and among these, especially 
towards the east, were many Afghans belonging to the last dynasty 
which had ruled. Babur had met and defeated the Rajputs, but had 
not subdued them, and they, more than the other sections of Indians 
in the north, hada strong national instinct. South-west of Rajputana 
lay Gujarat, where Bahadur Shah was reviving and extending the 
kingdom of his predecessors.” 

Humayin, taking his insecure seat on the throne four days after 
his father’s death, assigned the westerly Punjab, Kabul and Qandahar 
to be governed by his brother Kamran, and made smaller provisions 
for the two younger brothers. He then proceeded early in 1531 to 
besiege the strong fortress of Kalinjar in Bundelkhand, which might 
be used as a base for attacks on the lower Diab. During these 
operations he received news that Mahmiid Lodi, brother of the late 
king [brahim Lodi, who had received support in Bengal, had invaded 
the east of his territory and taken Jaunpur. Humayiin marched 
rapidly towards Jaunpur and defeated the Afghans.3 They were 
scattered for a time, but Sher Khan,* who was reported to have failed 
to support Mahmiid Lodi at the critical time and was the ablest 

1 There was even a plot in favour of Mahdi Khvaja, brother-in-law of Babur. (Humdyin- 
nama, pp. 25 and 208.) 

* See vol. m, chap. xm. 

’ The site of the battle was probably in the Daunria estate, on the banks of the Sai 


river, 15 miles east of Jaunpur. 
* For Sher Khan’s earlier history see chap. m1. 
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leader among them, began a fresh concentration. In order to break 
this up Humayin despatched an army to invest the stronghold of 
Chunar on the Ganges south of Benares, and followed it himself. 
Before any results could be obtained other embarrassments led him 
to arrange a peace by which Sher Khan was left to continue his plans 
for an Afghan supremacy in the east. Kamran, since his father’s 
death, had cherished hopes of gaining the whole of Babur’s territory 
in spite of the ample provision he had received. Leaving his brother 
‘Askari in charge of Qandahar he advanced with an army to Lahore 
which he secured by a cunning stratagem, as the governor refused 
to be false to his trust. At the same time he continued to assure 
Humayiin of his loyalty and actually received a further grant 
of territory round Hissar Firiiza which had been Hum§ayiin’s own 
governorship and for some generations to come was regarded as the 
holding of the Mughul heir apparent. 

While his hold over his own territory was thus weakened through 
the claims of a treacherous brother and the open attempts of the 
Afghans, Humayiin was forced to take notice of affairs outside. 
Suspecting the loyalty of Muhammad Zaman Mirza, who was not 
only his brother-in-law but was also descended like himself from Timir, 
and had been appointed by Babur governor of Bihar, he removed 
him from office in 1533 and placed him in confinement at Bayana. 
Muhammad Zaman escaped and offered his services to Bahadur 
Shah, king of Gujarat, while a cousin named Muhammad Sultan and 
his sons who had been plotting with him were seized and sentenced 
to be blinded. The peaceful relations which existed between Gujarat 
and Agra were broken by the refusal of Bahadur Shah to turn away 
the fugitives and by the terms of the letter sent in his name to 
Humayin.! His continued extension of authority towards central 
India and Rajputana also aroused jealousy and some alarm. Humayiin 
received an application for help from the Rana of Chitor who was 
in danger of being crushed by his ambitious neighbour, and although 
Humi§yiin’s religious principles would not allow him to aid an 
unbeliever against an enemy of his own faith, he marched to Gwalior 
late in 1534 and called on Bahadur Shah to stop his enterprise against 
the Rana and again demanded the fugitives. Despairing of help 
from Agra the Rand came to terms with Bahadur Shah and Humayin 
hoped to be able to attend to his eastern possessions where Afghan 
intrigue was most dangerous. 

Peace between Chitor and Gujarat was, however, short, and 
Bahadur Shah not only renewed his attack but also sent a strong 
force to resist the Mughul power. This army was commanded by 
Tatar Khan Lodi, whose father ‘Ala-ud-din was one of the Afghan 
kings of Delhi, and had himself, after two unsuccessful attempts on 
the throne, been banished by Babur to Badakhshan, and escaping 


1 See vol. m, p. 329. 
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thence was one of the refugees in Gujarat. While ‘Ala-ud-din took 
one force towards K4linjar and another threatened the Punjab, Tatar 
Khan moved directly on Agra. He was successful in taking Bayana 
and his advance troops even raided the suburbs of Agra. 

Humayin now displayed better qualities of determination than 
hitherto. He directed his brothers Hindal and ‘Askari who were at 

a to attack the invaders and himself moved through eastern 
Ma4lwa to Sarangpur, receiving the capitulation of the strong fortress 
of Raisen on the way. Tatar Khan’s army, in spite of its initial success, 
did not await the Mughul forces under ‘Askari. Most of his troops 
abandoned him with their booty and having only a few thousand 
horse remaining with him he was overwhelmed and slain by ‘Askari 
at Mandrel. ‘Ala-ud-din’s force, threatened by Huméyin himself, 
withdrew to Gujarat, and the army which had marched towards the 
Punjab also returned. 

When Humiayin reached Sarangpur Chitor had not fallen, and a 
council was held in the Gujarat camp to decide whether the siege 
should be pressed or the Mughul enemy met. It was correctly guessed 
that Humayiin would not fight a Muslim king while he was engaged 
against an unbeliever like the Rana, and efforts were redoubled to 
take the fortress. The Gujarat artillery prevailed at last, and while 
the women of the city perished voluntarily in flames the remnant 
of the garrison hurled themselves to death against the weapons of 
the besiegers. As the end of the siege was approaching Humayin 
had moved on into Gujarat territory till he reached Mandasor only 
60 miles from Chitor, and once again Bahadur Shah had to make 
choice of his plan of campaign. This time he rejected the advice of 
his most acute councillor who wished him to attack Humayiin at 
once with troops elated by their recent success. He decided to remain 
on the defensive and rely on his superior artillery to repel the 
Mughuls. An entrenched camp in such a position was merely a trap. 
When the besieged made a sally they were easily defeated in the 
open field by the Mughuls even with odds in their favour, and rarely 
succeeded in drawing them close enough to bring them under 
artillery fire. As the siege continued supplies ran short and could 
not be replaced. The garrison was dying of starvation and Bahadur 
Shah decided to escape. With a few attendants he left the camp in 
the night (March, 1535) and made his way to Mandi with Mallia 
Qadir Khan, the governor of that place, while some of the surviving 
troops either followed him or were led by Muhammad Zaman Mirza 
to cause revolt in the Punjab. 

The tumult of departure added to the explosion of cannon made 
the Mughuls believe that they were about to be attacked and their 
forces were drawn up in readiness. As daylight appeared the truth 
was known and they broke into the camp and divided the spoil. 
A body of horse was sent in pursuit of the fugitives and Humayin 
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followed it to Mandi. This vast fortress with a battlemented wall 
23 miles in length stands on an isolated plateau 2079 feet above the 
sea. Its size and the length of its defences have frequently enabled 
surprise attacks to penetrate its walls, though later it held out for 
six months when besieged by Akbar.! Bahadur Shah opened negotia- 
tions for peace in which the cession of Malwa to Humayiin was 
proposed, but while the terms were still being discussed a small 
body of Mughuls forced their way over an unguarded part of the 
walls and opened the nearest gate. Mallii Khan at once warned 
Bahadur Shah, who tried to escape and meeting a Mughul force cut 
his way through and reached the citadel. Despairing of his ability 
to hold this he ordered his horses to be raised and lowered over the 
wall and fled to Champaner? while the Mughul army sacked Mandi. 
For the time being the whole of Malwa lay at the mercy of Humfyin, 
who followed up his success by a hasty pursuit of Bahadur Shah. 
As the Mughul troops reached Champ4aner, Bahadur Shah, after 
setting fire to the town, fled north to Cambay where he halted only 
to destroy the fleet he had prepared to combat the Portuguese, and 
escaped thence to Diu, evading Humayin by only a few hours and 
outstripping the force which pursued him. Humayiin at Cambay 
was the first of his house to see the ocean. During his halt there his 
small escort had a narrow escape from being overwhelmed by the 
local chieftains who were tributary to Bahadur Shah, and who planned 
a night attack. Though they were able to plunder the camp during 
the night Humayin had been warned of the design by an old woman 
of the neighbourhood whose son had been enslaved by the Mughuls 
and who hoped by this service to gain his release. As light appeared 
the marauders were attacked and driven off with great slaughter. 
When Bahadur Shah had fled from Humiayin before Chitor, his 
chief artillery officer, a Turk called Rimi Khan, had deserted to the 
Mughul side and had remained with Humayiin. He was now 
approached by an emissary from Bahadur Shah, who by a skilful 
mixture of abuse and persuasion induced him to dissuade Humayin 
from an attack on Diu. Humayin was convinced that the air of the 
seashore did not suit him and he returned to Champ4ner which was 
being stoutly defended by Ikhtiyar Khan, a Gujarat general. 
Though this magnificent city had been laid in ashes after an 
existence of only 50 years the citadel was still intact, well equipped 
for a siege, and situated in difficult jungle through the concealed 
paths of which the people of the country could take fresh supplies. 
The Mughul army was not well supplied for siege operations and 
four months passed without any progress being made. Success was 
finally due to the intelligence of the emperor fortified by his personal 
bravery. While reconnoitring the position he saw some villagers come 


1 For a description see G. Yazdani, Mandi, 1929. 
2 In 22° 29’N., 73° 32’ E. 
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out of the woods and as their explanations were not satisfactory he 
had them beaten. They then guided the Mughuls to the foot of the 
walls. Though these could not be breached HumAyin at once devised 
a means of scaling them by driving spikes into the mortar between 
the stones, and on a moonlight night, while a furious attack was made 
on other parts of the fortress 300 men climbed the wall, Humayiin 
himself being the fortieth. This unexpected attack inside the citadel, 
with the news that the emperor himself was in command, terrified 
the defenders, who allowed Humiayiin’s party to capture a gate. 
Ikhtiyar Khan although safe in the upper fort had not sufficient 
munitions there to prolong his resistance and was forced to surrender 
on 9 August, 1535. Since its foundation Champaner had been a 
repository for the treasure of the Gujarat kings and Humfyin’s army 
was enriched by great booty. One of Bahadur Shah’s officers whom 
Humiayin plied with drink, instead of putting to the torture as his 
counsellors advised, revealed great treasures hidden in a reservoir 
and well. The capture of the two celebrated forts at Mandi and 
Champaner so delighted Humayin that he commemorated his vic- 
tories by striking coin at these places. 

While Humayin had thus beaten down open resistance, had taken 
strongholds and had assumed the outward appearance of sovereignty, 
he took no steps to consolidate his rule and wasted months in revelry 
and enjoyment of his booty. An army sent by Shah Husain of Sind 
to help in his campaign against Gujarat was diverted by a bribe 
offered by the governor of Patan in the north of the kingdom who still 
held out for Bahadur Shah, and it finally returned as Shah Husain 
feared that his troops might be corrupted by the luxury of the imperial 
army. Bahadur Shah in his retreat at Diu was approached by the 
chiefs in the north of his lost kingdom, who offered to remit their land 
revenue to him as the Mughuls were taking no steps to collect it. 
He commissioned ‘Imad-ul-Mulk to march to Ahmadabad with full 
powers over collection and remission. As the new governor progressed, 
taking steps to restore administration, he was joined by considerable 
forces and was able to recruit more by using the funds he had col- 
lected. Humiayin, though he easily fell into habits of sloth and 
luxury during success, could always rouse himself when danger was 
apparent. He marshalled forces and sending his brother ‘Askari in 
advance went to meet ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk. Although the latter was able 
to surprise ‘Askari at a disadvantage and plunder his camp, the 
Mughul army reformed and won the battle which ensued. Humayun 
then advanced to and occupied Ahmadabad and at last took steps 
to organise the newly acquired province. He placed ‘Askari in charge 
as viceroy with Hindi Beg, an experienced general, to aid him and 
appointed officials to other posts. His advisers pressed him in view 
of the disturbances and rebellion which were taking part in the east 
of his realm to restore Gujarat to Bahadur Shah. So far was he from 
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taking this sound advice that he planned to attack Diu where Bahadur 
Shah was sheltering. 

Malwa had been left in such haste, with no arrangements for the 
proper government of the province, that it had been invaded by 
former officials and the Mughul troops had been driven to Ujjain. 
Humiayin decided to return to Mandi which had greatly attracted 
him, and his arrival there was sufficient for the time to quell opposi- 
tion. His departure from Gujarat was, however, the signal for 
disaster in that tract; Bahadur Shah still had a fleet, and his people 
held one or two ports on the coast. With help from the Portuguese 
and a body of African slaves he was able to re-establish a stronger 
footing and took town after town. There was no master mind to 
direct the sending of reinforcements and ‘Askari showed more disposi- 
tion to call in troops to ensure his own safety than to help his sub- 
ordinates. Moreover, detachments of Gujarat forces left scattered 
in the north and east when Bahadur Shah abandoned Chitor were 
now coming together. Ghazanfar, who was a foster brother of 
“Askari, deserted after being confined for a rude jest at the viceroy 
and offered to disclose to Bahadur Shah full details of the Mughul 
position at Ahmadabad, which he described as so precarious that 
‘Askari would fly if attacked. The local chiefs in Gujarat, who had 
found no reason to prefer the new rulers, also urged their former king 
to return, promising him their assistance. 

While Bahadur Shah was rallying his former subjects, collecting 
troops and approaching Ahmadabad, his opponent ‘Askari began to 
lose heart. No help was to be expected from Humayian, and a section 
of ‘Askari’s advisers urged him to declare himself independent of his 
brother in the hope that such a measure would be popular in the 
locality and an encouragement to the troops. Bahadur Shah had 
arrived within a few miles of Ahmadabad and the Mughul army 
moved out to meet him. Although ‘Askari was not prepared to set 
himself up against Humayiin he was convinced that retreat was 
necessary, and his counsellors planned to take what treasure was 
left in Champaner and to make for Agra where they still hoped to 
persuade ‘Askari to assume the royal title. After a bombardment 
which nearly led Bahadur Shah to execute Ghazanfar, as he had fore- 
told no opposition, the Mughuls abandoned their camp and even 
their private baggage and hastened towards Champaner. Their flight 
encouraged Bahadur Shah to pursue them rapidly and even to attack 
the rear-guard. This, however, turned on the Gujarat forces with 
such bravery that the Mughuls were able to reach the Mahi river, 
and to cross it, though not without loss owing to the hastiness of their 
flight. Thirty miles beyond it lay Champaner where ‘Askari hoped 
to secure treasure and supplies. In this he was disappointed, as Tardi 
Beg, the governor, was faithful to Hum4ydan, to whom he had already 
sent news of the plan for ‘Askari’s independence. Accordingly, while 
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he refreshed the troops he gave no access to the fort and in reply 
to demands for its contents urged that he must await Humayiin’s 
orders. Hindered in their plans the officers of the army now proposed 
to seize Tardi Beg by stratagem, to take the treasure, and to proclaim 
‘Askari. Tardi Beg, however, evaded capture and bade them move. 
As their camp still surrounded the fort he used his artillery and drove 
them off towards Agra. News of their departure drew on Bahadur 
Shah, who had halted at the river. Tardi Beg, either on instructions 
from Humayiin or unwilling in the circumstances to stand a siege, 
then carried off as much of the treasure as he could to Mandi where 
he was praised for his bravery by the emperor. Thus ended for the 
time the Mughul occupation of Gujarat which had lasted barely 
more than a year (1535-6). 

Impressed by the fuller news which Tardi Beg was able to give 
him Humfyiin was convinced of the necessity for action to save the 
centre of his precarious rule. He hastily left Mandi and made for 
Agra through Chitor territory where he met the disorganised force 
of ‘Askari. It was not a suitable time for recriminations and punish- 
ment of disaffection. A sterner character might have swept aside a 
father’s dying injunctions, but Humayin knew that during his idle 
sojourn in Malwa rebellion had broken out in the eastern provinces. 
A fratricidal struggle would end all his hopes of restoring peace. 
He therefore affected forgiveness and even rewarded the plotters, 
before he marched with them to Agra. Very soon after his departure 
from Malwa that province was seized by Mallii Khan who had once 
been in the service of the kings of Malwa, and later governor after 
the annexation by Gujarat. Mughul domination in western India 
thus ceased entirely. 

In the eastern provinces it was also becoming insecure. Muhammad 
Sultan, who had been confined, with the additional sentence of 
blinding, when he revolted with his cousin Muhammad Zaman 
Mirza, had evaded the operation and later made his escape from 
prison. He then established himself beyond the Ganges at Bilgram, 
a few miles north of Kanauj, which he also took, while one of his 
sons secured the country along the river as far as Manikpur and 
another marched on Jaunpur. The danger of losing a rich province 
led Hindal, the youngest brother of Humayin, who had been left 
in charge at Agra, to proceed against the rebels. He soon retook 
Kanauj, and though his crossing there was opposed he discovered 
a ford higher up the river and passing over it unobserved met 
Muhammad Sultan and defeated him before his sons could rejoin 
their father. He then pursued the flying rebels as far as Ajodhya 
and halted as he felt himself unable to attack the rebel whose forces 
had been strengthened by the recall of his sons from their various 
enterprises. The deadlock was relieved by news that Humayiin was 

1 See vol. rv, p. 369. 
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approaching Agra on his return from Malwa, and Muhammad 
Sultan Mirza decided that his best chance of success was to fight 
before the emperor’s forces arrived. In the battle which ensued the 
rebels fared the worse and being a collection of mercenaries with no 
common bond except the hope of success they lost heart and began to 
desert. Muhammad Sultan himself fled with his sons far into Bengal 
and Hindal was able to occupy Jaunpur, where he stayed till Humayiin 
arrived at Agra and then joined him. 

When Humayin had made his peace with Sher Khan after his 
fruitless siege of Chunar, so that he might be free to pursue his 
expedition against Gujarat he had taken with him by way of guarantee 
a son of Sher Khan variously known as Qutb Khan or ‘Abdur- 
Rashid with a small force of Afghans. The alliance was short and 
Qutb Khan had deserted with his followers to join his father. And 
while the emperor was engaged in what did not amount to more 
than military promenades, or was sitting still to enjoy the temporary 
gains of his enterprises, Sher Khan had consolidated his hold on 
south Bihar without the slightest opposition by Mughul forces,! whose 
able commander Sultan Junaid Barlas was dead. Humiayin after 
his return to Agra remained there for a wasted year, at times medi- 
tating the recovery of Gujarat and Malwa, where he had an offer 
of help from the king of Ahmadnagar, but usually occupied with the 
pleasures of social life, which were always apt to distract him from 
serious affairs. It was not till the rainy season of 1537 had set in that 
he started out to crush or at least check Sher Khan, having made some 
attempt to settle the administration of the provinces he still held. 
His naturally forgiving disposition, aided by the persuasion of his 
sister, led him on the way to accept the submission of her husband 
Muhammad Zaman, who after his unsuccessful attempt to rouse the 
Punjab had also failed to seize the throne of Gujarat after the death 
of Bahadur Shah.? Travelling by boat along the Jumna and Ganges, 
Humiayin reached the strong fortress of Chunar which he besieged. 
This ancient castle, founded on a steep rock jutting into the Ganges, 
was built by the Hindus and strengthened by successive Muslim 
rulers. It had come into Sher Khan’s possession through his marriage 
to a daughter of a governor and was held for him at this time by his 
son Qutb Khan. As Humfayiin approached Qutb Khan withdrew 
part of his forces to the forest-covered hills in the neighbourhood 
from which he could harass the Mughuls. A siege of several months 
ensued during which Rimi Khan, the Turkish gunner who had 
deserted from the Gujarat army to join Humayun, made many 
unsuccessful attempts to force an entry. Finally he obtained certain 
information about the state of the defences by stratagem. An African 
slave possessed of some ability and willing to endure hardship was 
savagely flogged in the Mughul camp and then managed to enter 

1 See chap. mi, p. 50. 2 Vol. m, p. 334. 
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the fort, where he showed his wounds and offered to help the garrison 
by advice on their defence in revenge for the treatment he had 
received. He was thus allowed to inspect the fortifications, and 
escaping after a few days was able to tell Rami Khan where to direct 
his fire. A floating battery was moved close to the fort and a breach 
made. Though the first assault was driven back the garrison, seeing 
the battery being repaired for further work, lost heart and yielded 
under a promise of amnesty, but this was broken by one of the 
Mughul leaders who had the hands of several hundred gunners 
struck off. Rimi Khan who was appointed commandant for his 
services held his post for only a few days, when he died suddenly, 
probably poisoned at the instance of jealous rivals. 

As an isolated military exploit the capture of Chunar was notable, 
but it commanded no land routes and the time occupied in its 
reduction was wasted. Sher Khan, having strengthened his position 
in Bihar while Humayiin was in western India, had advanced into 
Bengal. He was held up for a time at the pass of Teliyagarhi by 
the forces of Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmid of Bengal, but finally compelled 
him to retreat to his capital at Gaur. During the blockade Mahmiid 
sought help from Huméayiin and receiving none fled by boat to 
Hajipur and the city was taken soon after. Pursued by Sher Khan’s 
troops Mahmid barely escaped with his life and reached Humayiin’s 
camp severely wounded. Humayin, after moving the short distance 
from Chunar to Benares and halting there, had at last made up his 
mind to prevent Sher Khan from acquiring further territory. He 
therefore began his march eastwards and met Mahmid near the 
confluence of the Son and Ganges (1538). Even now, though he 
knew that Sher Khan had seized the capital and treasure of Bengal, 
he first sent an envoy to Sher Khan offering him a governorship near 
his home if he would surrender his new gains. When the envoy after 
some delay returned he brought the news that Sher Khan was already 
removing his booty to the hills of south Bihar. The rainy season 
having set in Humayiin’s officers suggested a halt until the country 
could be more easily traversed but the emperor accepted the sug- 
gestion of Mahmid that it was best to attack before Sher Khan had 
consolidated his power. Accordingly the Mughul forces advanced 
into a trap devised by the strategy of Sher Khan. When they reached 
the difficult pass at Teliyagarhi they found it strongly defended by 
Jalal Khan, a son of Sher Khan. Halting to reconnoitre they were 
attacked by Jalal Khan, who had orders from his father to delay 
the advance till the treasure was secured, and who observed that the 
Mughul forces were carelessly disposed. He inflicted considerable 
loss and drove the van back on the main army at Kahalgdon.! 
A heavy storm which sank Humiayiin’s barge and flooded the 
country prevented advance for several days. When a scouting 

1 Colgong in 25° 16’ N. and 87° 14’ E. 
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party was able to move it was discovered that Jalal Khan, who had 
now received news of his father’s safe arrival in the fastnesses of south 
Bihar, had abandoned the defence. Sher Khan had in fact gained 
by stratagem the fort of Rohtas as a place of refuge for his family and 
treasure now that Chunar was lost. 

While the emperor was at Kahalgaon Mahmid received news that 
two of his sons had been killed by the Afghans, and still suffering 
from his wounds he died from the effects of this last shock. Humayun 
now pressed on to seize what he hoped would be a rich prize. But 
Gaur, though entered without further opposition, was a desolate 
place with corpses still lying in the streets, and the rich granaries 
which Mahmid had promised him were wasted. In spite of these 
warnings of the vanity of his hopes, Hum4yin liked the attractive 
fertility of the place and gave it the name of Jannatabad, or abode 
of Paradise, on the coins he struck to commemorate his success. The 
former government having been destroyed there was no opposition 
in the country-side to his officers or to his parcelling out the districts 
among his followers. Once more reaction set in after an apparently 
successful enterprise, and the whole force from emperor to private 
soldier devoted itself to ease and pleasure. 

Gaur is about 350 miles east of Benares which was the nearest 
place really within the Mughul occupation. To secure communica- 
tions and supplies Humayiin left his brother Hindal on the north 
bank of the Ganges, neglecting all precaution on the south, where 
the level alluvial plain soon meets the Kaimur range and its eastern 
extension. In these hills covered with thorny jungle and hence known 
as Jharkhand, Sher Khan found a convenient base from which to 
develop his plan of cutting off Humayin from his capital. Huindal 
soon deserted his post in north Bihar and there were grounds for 
suspecting his loyalty, while Sher Khan rapidly overran the south 
as far as the river, and crossing it took Benares. He sent his son Jalal 
Khan to besiege Jaunpur, arrested and imprisoned the families of 
the leading men in the district, and invested Chunar. Though the 
governor of Jaunpur still held the city, reinforcements which arrived 
from Oudh were roughly handled by Jalal Khan owing to the rash- 
ness of their leader. 

Humayiin’s officers, who for a time had successfully concealed 
from him the serious events which were taking place, were now 
alarmed. He himself realised that further delay would entail com- 
plete loss of his position, and he was spurred by finding that the 
officer whom he designated to hold Bengal while he attempted to 
cut his way through Sher Khan’s forces regarded such promotion 
as equivalent to a sentence of death. Delay had once more placed 
him in the unfavourable position of a campaign during the rainy 
season and as his force laboured through the adhesive mud of the 
Ganges valley in 1539, he received news that his vanguard had been 
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taken in the town of Monghyr and its leader captured. In doubt 
as to the best method of advance he offered through his brother 
‘Askari to grant any boons to those who could suggest suitable plans. 
“Askari would have asked for money, silks, slaves and eunuchs, but 
the officers of the army, impressed by their critical situation and 
perhaps less corrupted by the recent period of sensuality and luxury, 
were content with rank, and better pay for themselves and their 
troops. When ‘Askari advanced he found that Sher Khan had not 
only gained the victories already reported, but had also sent troops 
as far as Kanauj and had styled himself Shah or King. Humfayin 
now joined ‘Askari on the north bank of the Ganges opposite Monghyr, 
and would have been wise to pursue his march on that side. Accepting, 
however, the advice of an unworthy favourite against that of more 
experienced and reliable officers, he crossed to the south bank, which 
was the more usual route. When the Mughul army reached the con- 
fluence of the Son and Ganges the Afghan forces of Sher Khan were 
in sight, and the great gun made by Rimi Khan for the siege of 
Chunar was taken by them in the boat which was conveying it up 
the river. So far only slight opposition had been met with and the 
army was able to reach Chausa, a short distance from the Karamnasa 
which divides Bihar from the territory of Benares. 

Here it was necessary to halt in view of the uncertainty as to Sher 
Khan’s exact position. His near approach was certain and he had 
in fact withdrawn his troops from the siege of Jaunpur and arrived 
near the western bank of the river as Humayiin reached the eastern. 
Once again Humayin rejected the sound advice of his officers who 
pointed out that, his troops were that day comparatively fresh after 
a short march, while Sher Khan’s cavalry had ridden many miles. 
An immediate attack might have given him victory. But he preferred 
his favourite’s plan merely to cross the river and postpone the struggle. 
The delay favoured Sher Khan, who set about fortifying his camp, 
knowing that the Mughul army would deteriorate and was already 
weakened by its long march and absence of the stimulus of success. 

From his brothers Humayun could rely on no help. Hindal had 
abandoned his post on the line of communications when Humayiin 
advanced into Bengal, and was living in the palace at Agra where he 
enjoyed the outward forms of power without using them for the 
benefit of the state. But while his immediate advisers traded on his 
youth and inexperience other officers saw more clearly the dangers 
which threatened. Faqr ‘Ali, the governor of Delhi, with difficulty 
persuaded Hindal to mobilise the troops available at Agra and to 
move them east. He also visited Yadgar Nasir at Kalpi lower down 
the Jumna and planned a concentration in southern Oudh which 
would threaten Sher Khian’s designs on Jaunpur. These wise designs 
were, however, ruined by the arrival at Kanauj of Mughul officers 
who had abandoned Humayian in Bengal, including Zahid Beg, who 
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had declined to remain there as governor. They found Nir-ud-din 
Muhammad, who was in charge of Kanauj, favourable to their dis- 
loyal proposals though he was married to Humayiin’s sister. Offering 
their services to Hindal they at once advanced to Kol (‘Aligarh), 
where they would be in a position to join Hindal or to move farther 
west to Kamran in the Punjab if Hindal did not meet their wishes. 
Hindal, though he received their message graciously, was not yet 
prepared to declare his own independence and despatched news of 
their arrival to Yadgar Mirza. Before it reached its destination the 
rebels informed Hindal that while they were prepared to give him 
support if he would stand forth as emperor they would join Kamran 
if he declined. Hindal now decided to revolt, but was for a few days 
held back by the remonstrances of Shaikh Phil,! whom Humayun 
sent from Gaur on first hearing of Hindal’s departure from his post. 
The Shaikh, like his more celebrated brother Muhammad Ghaus, 
was a renowned religious teacher and was Humayiin’s own spiritual 
adviser. His message of remonstrance accompanied by offers of for- 
giveness and affection seemed at first likely to recall Hindal to 
allegiance. Orders were issued to equip and despatch forces to raise 
the siege of Jaunpur. Unfortunately Nir-ud-din arrived while these 
measures were being expedited and he was able to destroy the whole 
effect of the Shaikh’s mission, and Hindal was persuaded once more 
to accept the support of the rebel nobles, for which they demanded 
the sacrifice of Shaikh Phil as he had caused Hindal to break his 
former promises to them. They hoped that Hindal, involved in such 
a disgraceful crime, would be irretrievably separated from Humiayin, 
whom they hated and despised. A frivolous charge of conspiracy 
with Sher Khan? was laid and the Shaikh was executed under the 
orders of Nir-ud-din. Such a crime revolted the ladies of the palace 
and all officers who still remained faithful to Humayiin. It marked 
indeed the destruction of Hindal’s ambitious designs, for when he 
advanced on Delhi instead of marching to assist the emperor, Yadgar 
Nasir and Faqr “Ali forestalled him by hasty marches and reached 
that city before he arrived. While Hindal was unsuccessfully be- 
sieging Delhi Kamran arrived from the Punjab. HumAayiin’s generosity 
had placed him in a commanding position which he had improved 
by successful expeditions. The capture of Qandahar completed his 
domination over practically the whole of Afghanistan and the Punjab. 
He now moved towards Humfyiin’s territory and Hindal, uncertain 
as to his intentions, abandoned the siege of Delhi and withdrew to 
Agra. If Kamran had really exerted himself and pressed on to attack 
Sher Khan it is possible that the emperor might have come out of 
his difficulties with some success. But although Kamran was per- 
suaded to leave Delhi untouched and to follow Hindal to Agra his 
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intentions were completely selfish, On Kamran’s approach Hindal 
withdrew to his own government at Alwar, but soon was persuaded 
to offer his submission, together with the rebel officers who were 
almost his sole adherents. The brothers did indeed set out as if to 
march to Huméayiin’s help, but the ambition of Kamran and the 
weakness of Hindal made them yield to the suggestion of the nobles 
that if Sher Khan defeated Humayin the empire would fall to his 
brother and that if the emperor won he could be persuaded to forgive 
them. So after a few marches they turned back to Agra just as 
Humiayin’s affairs reached a crisis. 

He was indeed in a critical position, having missed his first oppor- 
tunity to engage in battle before Sher Khan was ready. During more 
than two months of scorching weather he had lain in an open camp 
and now the rainy season had arrived which made military tactics 
difficult. Before him was the strongly entrenched camp of the 
Afghans; on his right flank lay the Ganges, its stream swelling as 
the snows melted in the Himalayas and the monsoon rains added to 
its volume; on the left were the hills with Sher Khan’s stronghold 
of Rohtas. No help was to be expected from his brothers and after 
some fruitless skirmishing he made overtures for peace. Sher Khan 
at first replied that while the Mughul army wished for peace the 
emperor had made war. He himself also desired peace but his army 
was for fighting. Later he sent his own spiritual adviser who entered 
on negotiations, the terms of which are variously stated. Humayin 
was to give up Bihar and, according to some accounts, Bengal and 
also the prized fortress of Chunar but was to retain sovereignty, as 
shown by the right to strike coin. With their affairs settled to outward 
appearance the Mughul forces were negligently disposed, and Sher 
Khan had beaten off a Hindu ally who was supporting Humayin. 
Seizing his opportunity for destroying his opponent Sher Khan sent 
a force across the Karamnasa as if to occupy Bihar and secretly 
instructed his main army to attack the Mughul camp in two places 
and also to prevent escape across the Ganges. Their surprise was 
complete and the attack was well developed before Humayin was 
awake (26 June, 1539). He sprang on a horse and collected a small 
guard, endeavouring to save his empress, but was unable to reach 
the tents and would have been killed but for his own personal bravery. 
The royal harem, crowded with fugitive wives of Mughul officers, was 
captured and protected by Sher Khan, while Humayin, attempting 
to cross the Ganges on horseback, was forced to use the inflated skin 
offered him by a water-carrier when he had lost his seat. The rout 
was complete and the Mughul army practically destroyed. 

Exulting in his victory Sher Khan related that it had been foretold 
in a dream the night before, and he promised a safe-conduct to the 
ladies of the Mughul court, a promise which he honoured later. While 
Humayin and ‘Askari made their way with difficulty to Agra, Sher 
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Khan advanced into Bengal and there defeated the governor left by 
Humiayin and scattered his small force completely. While he was 
thus engaged the four brothers had come together. Humayitn either 
through a sense of the weakness of his own position or through genuine 
fraternal love had forgiven, at once, Kamran’s failure to come to his 
help and, after a formal rebuke, Hindal’s open rebellion. He still 
hoped to defeat Sher Khan and refused to accept Kamran’s offer, 
prompted by ambitious and selfish aims, to lead the fresh troops from 
the Punjab against the enemy. Kamran, seeing the failure of his 
design to become the master of Hindistan, wished to return to the 
Punjab where his rule was undisputed, and in spite of Humayin’s 
opposition was at last able to depart owing to ill-health which he 
attributed openly to the climate of Agra, but secretly believed was 
due to poison administered by Babur’s widows at the instigation of 
Humayin. 

Sher Khan, having now consolidated his position in Bengal, returned 
along the north bank of the Ganges and felt himself strong enough 
to attack the Mughuls. A preliminary expedition led by his son 
Qutb Khan against Yadgar Mirza, who still held K4lpi, was a failure 
and Qutb Khan lost his life. Excited by this success, Humayun 
advanced early in 1540 from Agra towards the Ganges and Sher 
Khan retreated across it. The Mughul army though probably twice 
the size of Sher Khan’s was no longer the equal of Babur’s trained 
forces. Many of its best soldiers had perished in the fruitless expedi- 
tion to Bengal. As the force drew near the enemy it was abandoned 
by numbers of experienced leaders, especially those who had joined 
from Kamran’s troops. An exception was that of Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat, a first cousin of Babur, who had been greatly trusted by 
Kamran and had been left by him in charge of Lahore when he 
made his successful raid on Qandahar. Both the brothers sought to 
retain his services and he finally decided to serve Humayin, who had 
treated him as a brother, in the honest belief that if Sher Khan were 
not defeated he would drive all the Mughuls, including Kamran, out 
of India. The two armies lay facing each other near Kanauj with 
the broad bed of the Ganges between. As defections continued it was 
clear that Humayiin must fight or would find himself a leader without 
an army. Accordingly the river was crossed and small engagements 
took place. Before any general battle had occurred the rainy season 
began unduly early and the Mughul camp in the low land near the 
river was flooded. Mirza Haidar suggested a bold manceuvre to mask 
a change to a better position near the enemy. This was difficult to 
carry out as the camp was thronged with many thousands of fol- 
lowers and the army would be an easy prey if attacked during the 
confusion of a move. On 17 May, 1540, the Mughul artillery was 
sent to the front and the guns and wagons were chained together, 
so that the camp followers could march behind their protection if an 
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attack was made. Sher Khan moved out his forces against them, 
while the Mughuls were still in confusion with their numerous non- 
combatants pressing on behind the guns in such masses that the 
chains were broken. The leaders were incapable and cowardly and 
many of them fled for their lives as they saw the Afghan troops arrive. 
Humiéayin with his usual personal bravery tried to rally his men, but 
was forced to fly. Mirza Haidar laments that 40,000 men in armour 
fled before 10,000 without a single cannon being fired. A few miles 
behind them lay the river in which many perished, encumbered by 
their armour. Humayin crossed with difficulty on an elephant but 
only a few! of the thousand men immediately accompanying him 
succeeded in escaping. As the small band rode towards Agra it was 
attacked by Chauhan Thakurs at Bhongdon? and the refusal of 
‘Askari to help in chastising the assailants moved Humayiin’s wrath. 
At Agra, the capital, there was no chance of a rally. So great was 
their distress that Humayiin, who had lost a daughter after the battle 
of Chausa, discussed with Hindal the question of killing their female 
relations to avoid capture by the Afghans, but was dissuaded and 
Hindal conducted them to Lahore, often having to beat off attacks 
by the villagers on the route. The emperor’s small party rode in 
confusion towards Delhi till the news that a party of Afghans was 
following roused Hum§ayiin to instil some order into his small fol- 
lowing. After a couple of days’ halt at Delhi he hurried on to Lahore, 
forced to cross rivers swollen by rain without the help of boats. Close 
behind them came the Afghans, who occupied Agra and Delhi with- 
out opposition. At Lahore all four brothers met, Hindal and ‘Askari 
having visited the headquarters of their charges on the way to collect 
what treasure could be recovered. Even in the presence of imminent 
danger from the Afghans concord was impossible. With Humayin 
driven out of Hindistan Kamran saw that he was likely to have to 
give up his own possessions in the Punjab and Afghanistan, and the 
danger of this made him disinclined to join in a hazardous resistance 
to Sher Khan which might involve the waste of his own resources. 

As Sher Khian overran the Punjab the need for action increased. 
Humayin sent him a request to allow Sirhind to be the boundary 
and received a contemptuous warning that he should withdraw to 
Kabul. Kamran hoped that he could at least maintain his hold on 
the west if he held the rugged tribal country between India and 
Afghanistan. Humayin, while brave in tactical affairs, failed him- 
self to produce any strategical plan. He was pressed by Mirza 
Haidar to withdraw to the Punjab hills and shelter in Kashmir, 
while Hindal and Yadgar Mirza suggested a movement through 
Sind to reconquer Gujarat from which Hindistan might be again 
invaded. While the brothers wrangled, Kamran treacherously sent 
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a message to offer his assistance to Sher Khan if he were left alone. 
An ambassador from Sher Khan was received as if he had come to 
the court of Humayiin, while secret negotiations continued. Sher 
Khan crossed the Beds and the brothers abandoned Lahore in a rout 
described as being as confused as the Day of Resurrection. The 
treachery of Kamran was now so well known in the Mughul camp that 
Humayan was urged to have him killed, but the memory of Babur’s 
dying wishes was still too fresh on his mind to allow him to agree to 
fratricide. He determined to adopt Mirza Haidar’s scheme for the con- 
quest of Kashmir and moved in that direction. Beforehe had advanced 
far a threatening movement by Kamran was reported and his army, 
disgusted with the treachery of the latter, was eager to oppose him 
by arms. Humayin in his anxiety to avoid a contest which could 
only have weakened the Mughul strength refused to show a hostile 
appearance to his brother, and the meeting was thus peaceful. It 
ended with the departure of Kamran for his governorship at Kabul 
accompanied by his brother ‘Askari. But Humayitn’s clemency con- 
vinced Hindal that his brother was wanting in the firmness which 
at that time was necessary for one who sought to rule in India. And 
just as Kamran had pursued his self-seeking aims by leaving the 
emperor when most in need of help, so Hindal abandoned him and 
set out on a vain expedition to pursue his scheme of conquering Sind 
and then Gujarat again and making it a base for further attacks on 
Hindiistan. In this expedition he was joined by still more adherents 
from Humiayiin’s shrinking forces. 

Mirza Haidar’s plan for capturing Kashmir was sound in every 
way. His previous experience in 1533, when he had raided the 
country as a general of the king of Kashghar,! had shown him what 
little resistance could be expected in a country torn by faction, and 
he knew and pointed out that a determined force holding it could 
repel any army of men from the plains, hampered by the difficulty 
of travel and the absence of supplies. He was moreover, sure of 
support from one of the parties in the state. It had been arranged 
that he should enter Kashmir from Naushahra and he marched in 
advance of Humayiin. When the emperor followed him and reached 
Bhera, where he hoped to obtain the assistance of the local governor, 
he found that Kamran had already preceded him and forestalled his 
hopes. Once more he was urged to assert himself and brush Kamran 
from his path, but refused as he had done at Lahore. A proposal 
that he should retreat through Kabul to Badakhshan was rejected by 
Kamran, whose treacherous nature led him to suspect that Humayan 
might dispossess him from Kabul and advance no farther. The road 
to Naushahra being blocked and it being impossible for Humayan 
to stay between an envious and unscrupulous brother on one hand 
and the victorious Sher Khan who was pressing on from Lahore, he 
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decided to abandon the hope of Kashmir and to follow Hindal to 
Sind (end of 1540). He had hardly started when again a collision 
with Kamran was imminent. Their forces met in a defile of the Salt 
Range near Khushab, at the end of which the roads towards Sind 
and Kabul diverged, and a dispute arose as to which should pass 
through it first. Kamran’s thinly veiled intention of assuming the 
headship of the family appeared more clearly than ever when he 
asserted his own right of precedence, and for once Humfyiin’s pride 
was stung and battle seemed inevitable. It was averted only by the 
remonstrances of a man of saintly reputation in the train of Kamran. 
Thus began a wearying exile which lasted for nearly 15 years and 
was endured only by the greatest fortitude and perseverance, though 
it was constantly prolonged by Humi§yiin’s inability to command 
respect and faithful allegiance. Before he could join Hindal news 
came that the country round Multan, which had been ceded to 
Babur by the Arghin ruler of Sind, was in astate ofanarchy. Hindal’s 
force had met and overwhelmed a small escort of Afghans accom- 
panying Kamran’s messenger to Sher Khan, but was unable to face 
the Baloch raiders who had overrun the country and cut off what 
scanty supplies were available. Hindal was thus compelled to return 
and the brothers met, but were almost immediately faced with the 
danger of attack by Khavass Khan, an Afghan general who had 
taken Multan and was searching for them, but retired to headquarters 
as he could get no news of them. While Humayin thus marched or 
lay in great discomfort in the most inhospitable part of the Indian 
plain his faithful general Mirza Haidar had carried out the plan of 
seizing Kashmirswith a minute force, and was so successful in estab- 
lishing himself that he ruled till his death in action ten years later. 
Humiayiin’s first experiences in Sind illustrate his lack of skill in 
the conduct of a difficult campaign, against an opponent so able as 
Shah Husain, the ruler of the country. Making his toilsome journey 
down the Indus he reached Rohri on the left bank not far from the 
island fortress of Bhakkar. Shah Husain had strengthened the gar- 
rison and bidden the governor lay waste the country round so that 
the Mughul forces would be unable to obtain supplies. This was 
easily effected as population was scanty and cultivation sparse and 
only possible where land could be irrigated from the river. To relieve 
the pressure of want Humayin divided his troops, himself remaining 
in fairly comfortable quarters to prosecute the siege, while Hindal 
and Yadgar advanced towards Sehwan where they hoped to obtain 
better supplies. In reply to the emperor’s summons to surrender the 
fortress the governor replied that he was subordinate to Shah Husain 
and could obey only him, though he sent a small supply of grain to 
relieve the immediate wants of Humayin’s camp. Envoys were then 
despatched to Shah Husain, who detained them for months by holding 
out promises he had no intention of fulfilling. He thus reduced the 
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Mughul forces to such extreme want that many of the soldiers killed 
their horses and camels for food. When the emperor at last made up 
his mind to recall the envoys Shah Husain sent with them an 
ambassador with the cunning suggestion that Huméayiin should 
occupy a tract described as rich which lay east of Sind and would 
prove a convenient place from which Gujarat could be conquered. 
Though Humiyiin was easily dazzled by this prospect, his followers 
realised that it wanted in substance, as the inhabitants of the area 
named had never been subdued by Shah Husain and were not likely 
to allow the Mughuls to occupy their country. Humiyiin’s delay at 
Bhakkar and the indulgence of hopes which were patently empty in 
the eyes of all his advisers disgusted Hindal, who had long been 
demanding permission to attack Sehwan, a richer portion of Sind 
lying south of Bhakkar, and had some intentions of deserting his 
brother and capturing Qandahar. When finally Hindal was allowed 
to move against Sehwan Shah Husain had strengthened its garrison 
and repeated his scheme of destroying the villages and cultivation 
in its neighbourhood. To ensure his brother’s good faith Humayun 
marched to join him and while in his camp nearly caused an irre- 
vocable breach by insisting on marrying (in 1541) Hamida Begam, 
the daughter of Hind4l’s spiritual guide, who afterwards became 
the mother of the emperor Akbar. The girl was probably in love 
with somebody clse and herself displayed the strongest objection 
to the match. Sickness breaking out in the camp, Huméayiin left 
it to return to Bhakkar, and Hindal in disgust abandoned his task 
and left for Qandahar, sending messages to Yadgar Mirza to invite 
him to follow. Once more Humayin’s vacillation had brought him 
into serious trouble and to secure Yadgar Mirza’s adherence he made 
promises of considerable grants to be conferred when he regained 
power. Realising too late that Shah Husain had been merely playing 
with him, he decided to attack Shah Husain’s capital city Tatta near 
the mouth of the Indus, and set out on this enterprise. But on the 
way he was again persuaded to turn aside and besiege Sehw4n, a 
hopeless task in view of the defensive plans which had been carried 
out. As he entered on this futile operation Shah Husain, judging 
that the time had arrived for a more active policy, collected a fleet 
of boats and advanced up the river. Humiayiin’s unwieldy force, 
swollen by fugitives of his own race who had fled from the Afghan 
supremacy in Hindistan, was driven to great extremities by the lack 
of food. An appeal made to Hindal for assistance was disregarded. 
Yadgar Mirza, who was also directed to attack Shah Husain, had 
already been seduced by that astute monarch, and had received 
favourably a suggestion that he should himself become emperor by 
conquering Gujarat with help from Sind and might have the rever- 
sion of Sind itself by marrying Shah Husain’s daughter. Thus deprived 
of any hope of assistance and alarmed by the proximity of Shah 
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Husain, Humayiin gave up his siege operations so suddenly that his 
retreat towards Bhakkar was almost a rout, and much loss was 
experienced on the march. With the connivance of Yadgar Mirza 
all the boats on the river near Bhakkar had been seized or sunk by 
Sind officers and on his arrival at the bank Humayin was forced 
to kill cattle and prepare skin floats for rafts to make the crossing. 
He now perceived that Yadgar Mirza was no longer faithful and his 
followers, already reduced in number, began to desert either to Yadgar 
Mirza or to more distant supporters. When finally Yadgar Mirza 
proposed to attack Humayin openly, and was only dissuaded after 
he had actually left his camp, the emperor’s despair almost impelled 
him to resign all hope and withdraw to a religious exile in Mecca. 
As a last resource he accepted an invitation from Raja Maldeo of 
Marwar, who promised him assistance, and made his way to Rajputana, 
suffering great privations on the march. 

The raja’s object in offering help to Humayin is doubtful. Since 
the battle of Khanua the Rajputs had had no desire for friendship 
with the Mughuls. But Sher Khan’s success had increased the 
possible danger of further incursions into Rajputana and Maldeo 
appears to have hoped that aid to Humayin, who had shown himself 
generous, if not mighty, would be repaid. From the miserable 
handful of refugees who were now painfully approaching his capital 
he saw that he could expect nothing, and he therefore decided to 
seize and give up Humayiin to Sher Khan. Huméayiin discovered 
this intention through his spies and again retreated, suffering even 
greater hardships than before. On one occasion the small band of 
fugitives had to,march for more than three days without water as the 
wells had been filled in or destroyed. Their sufferings in the Indian 
desert at the hottest period of the year were terrible and many died 
of thirst. So reduced in circumstances was the emperor himself that 
he had to play a disgraceful trick on his own few officers by having 
their baggage searched in their absence in order to obtain a few 
presents for the Rana of ‘Umarkot, who gave him shelter on his 
arrival there. 

For a time prosperity seemed about to dawn, as the Rana offered 
help to conquer the south-eastern part of Sind, which had once 
belonged to his ancestors. An expedition started in November, 1542, 
and a few days later news came that the empress, who had remained 
at ‘Umarkot, had borne a son who later became the emperor Akbar. 
So poor had Humifyiin become that he had to borrow from his 
brother the means to provide a meagre feast for his nobles. While 
the attack on what was a rich area succeeded at first it was soon met 
by Shah Husain with his powerful resources of diplomacy and arms. 
The arrogance of the Mughuls towards Hindus also operated in his 
favour, and Humfyin lost the support of his new allies. Though 
he was now joined by Bairam Khan, one of the best and most faithful 
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soldiers of the time, who had escaped from Sher Kh&n with great 
difficulty, his staff had decreased, and a fresh disaster impelled him 
to make up his mind to risk all on a final decisive battle. Shah 
Husain, though stronger in every way, preferred negotiation and 
offered Humf@yiin passage through his country to Qandah&r with 
supplies and money for the journey. The terms were accepted and 
the emperor departed (1543). 

Any hopes he had entertained of safety in his brother’s territory 
were soon destroyed. Kamran assumed the royal title, and struck 
coin in his own name at Kabul and Qandahar, invaded Badakhshian, 
as the ruler of that tract still recognised Humayin, and when his 
governor at Qandahar made over that place to Hindal on his flight 
from Sind, he besieged the town and on obtaining its surrender 
despatched Hindal as prisoner to Kabul and appointed ‘Askari as 
ruler in his place. He even tried to establish relationship with Shah 
Husain by proposing to marry the Shah’s daughter. With these 
unfavourable prospects before him HumAayin entered on a difficult 
wintry march in no way rendered easier by the transport and guides 
whom Shah Husain had sent with him. Many of the camels supplied 
were untrained and threw off their loads or riders at the start; while 
the guides misled the troops. ‘Askari set the defences of Qandahar 
in order and wrote to the Baloch chiefs to arrest the emperor, who 
had a narrow escape and was obliged to abandon his infant son to 
the precarious mercy of faithless brothers. Avoiding Qandahar he 
made his way into Persia with many doubts whether a friendless 
Sunni ruler who had lost every vestige of sovereignty would find 
refuge with a bigoted Shiah. 

His reception, though splendid, was in fact more designed to 
exhibit the magnificence of his host than to do honour to an emperor 
of India, and when he joined the Shah’s camp he was subjected to 
many insults and hardly veiled threats of violence if he did not 
change his religious practices.} ‘These were borne with quiet patience 
and at Jast in 1545 Shah Tahmasp offered him a force with which 
to contend against Kamran, a condition of success being the promise 
to restore Qandahfr to Persia. Passing through Sistan he laid siege 
to Qandahfar and sent Bairam Khan to Kabul to gain adherents 
there. After an obstinate resistance for several months ‘Askari sur- 
rendered Qandahar. He and his amirs came out with swords hanging 
round their necks to show their complete submission. Humayiin for- 
gave his brother as usual, but at the feast to celebrate the capture 
of the town he had ‘Askari’s letters to the Baloches placed in front 
of him. Qandahar was reluctantly made over to the Persians and 
designs begun for an attack on Kabul. The Persian allies, however, 
having attained their object, declined to advance and the cold of 
winter and the smallness of his force prevented Humayin from 

1 His sister's account in the Humdyiin-néma omits all mention ‘of this ill-treatment. 
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moving, though Kamran had been deserted by many adherents. 
Pressed by his necessity he overcame his reluctance to break his 
promises to the Shah, and when the Persian prince died who had 
accompanied him in command of his allies, he reoccupied Qandahar 
and was at last able to set out for Kabul. During the absence of 
Kamran in the Hazara country Yadgar and Hindal escaped from 
Kabul and joined the emperor. Though he was impeded and faced 
near the city by Kamran he pressed on, gaining more and more 
deserters, and was able to enter the camp of Kamran, who fled into 
Kabul and then escaped towards Ghazni and finally into Sind, so 
that Humdyin was able to enter the city and again meet his son 
Akbar (November, 1544). 

He spent the rest of the winter in settling the affairs of southern 
Afghanistan, which now recognised his rule, and some advance in a 
spirit of resolution is marked by his directing the execution of his 
cousin Yadgar Mirza who had been so faithless in Sind. In the 
spring of 1545 he crossed the Hindi Kush to reduce the northern 
part of the country and made a successful campaign. While here an 
unfortunate illness in which his life was despaired of gave the signal 
for plots and insubordination. Although his recovery stopped these 
dissensions among his immediate adherents Kamran took advantage 
of his absence north of the mountains to surprise Kabul with help 
from Shah Husain (1546). Arriving unexpectedly in the early 
morning he found the garrison off their guard and slipped in with 
the crowd of early grass-cutters and water-carriers. There he behaved 
with great cruelty towards all who had helped the emperor and fell 
into his hands. lumayin hastened to recover his capital, crossing 
the mountains with difficulty, and again losing many officers who 
deserted, fearing that Kamran would massacre their families in 
Kabul. The town was blockaded and warfare continued with greater 
bitterness than had yet been shown in the contests between the 
brothers. It is even stated by some writers that the infant Akbar 
was exposed on the ramparts to the fire of his father’s cannon. The 
siege was pressed so strongly that Kamran contemplated surrender 
but was persuaded that his brother’s patience must now be exhausted 
and he escaped in the hope of avoiding death (1547). As he fled he 
was actually captured by Hindal but was allowed to escape. He 
sought refuge with Sulaiman the ruler of Badakhshan and, being 
spurned by one who had already suffered at the hands of the Mughuls, 
fled to the Uzbegs in Balkh who received him favourably in the hope 
of keeping alive dissensions between the brothers. For a time it 
appeared probable that Kamran would again rise to power. With 
Uzbeg help he invaded Badakhshan and gaining some success was 
joined by many of his former supporters, who were always more 
disposed to side with a successful prince than to keep faith with one 
who seemed to be losing power. It was too late in the year for 
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Humiayin to cross the passes and in the following spring he was 
delayed by a foolish quarrel between high officers at Kabul, which 
led to other defections. When he did advance the Uzbegs, who had 
no wish to see any of the brothers supreme, refused to give further help 
to Kamran and after some inconclusive fighting Kamran submitted 
(1548), relying on Humayin’s generosity to forgive him. He was 
received in public audience and hung a whip round his neck to 
signify his sense of criminal guilt and began to express regret. 
Humayin cut short his confessions and calling him brother seized 
him in his arms and wept. Kamran was then appointed to govern 
a tract north of the Oxus, and was disgusted with its remoteness and 
inadequacy. 

When in the following year (1549) Humayin marched into Balkh 
Kamran was summoned to join with his forces against the Uzbegs, 
but failed to attend. The emperor gained some successes and actually 
reached the city of Balkh which he probably would have taken. 
But a sudden panic seized his army through fear that Kamran might 
slip past them and again occupy Kabul. A hasty withdrawal became 
a rout and the shattered army reached Kabul with difficulty. Once 
more Kamran abandoned his post, attacked Badakhshan and failing 
there tried to seduce HindAl from allegiance to the emperor, but failed 
and was severely handled by the Uzbegs. Though he withdrew he 
was invited to Kabul by malcontents in Humfayiin’s army and 
marched towards it making false professions of fealty to his brother. 
These were at first accepted by Humayin till the advice of his 
officers convinced him of their unreliability, and Humayiin made up 
his mind to capture Kamran. In the battle which ensued Humayiin’s 
troops failed him. He was severely wounded and had to fly while 
Kamran was able to occupy Kabul and enrich himself by plundering 
the treasury and country. After several months’ painful convalescence 
in the mountains during which he was believed at Kabul to be dead, 
Humiyin took the field again with the help of a force raised by the 
wife of Sulaiman, ruler of Badakhshan. He attempted to bind his 
adherents by a solemn oath of fealty. Advancing to Kabul he met 
Kamran in battle and defeated him. ‘Askari, who had sided with 
Kamran, was captured and after confinement for a time was sent 
on pilgrimage and never returned, while Kamran escaped to pursue 
for some time his schemes for power. 

Huméayiin had now realised the folly of indiscriminate forgiveness 
of rebels, and set himself to consolidate his position in Afghanistan. 
In this he was ably helped by Bairam Khan who received the title 
of Khan Khanan. Kamran was followed up as he tried to rouse the 
country between Kabul and India and in a night attack Hindal 
was killed by an Afghan. It was characteristic of the attitude of 
Mughul princes to each other that the news of the death caused a 

1 He died in Mecca in 1558. 
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paroxysm of grief to Kamran though Hindal was then opposing him. 
For some time Kamran suffered hardships wandering among the 
border Afghan tribes and then he sought refuge with Islam Shah in 
India (1552), where his reception was as contemptuous as that of 
Humiyin during his exile in Persia. Escaping to the Khokar country 
he was surrendered to Humayin, who had come in pursuit of him. 
And now the emperor was strongly pressed by all his advisers, 
military, civil and religious, to execute his brother to prevent further 
evil to the state. Though his heart had become tougher during his 
recent trials Humayiin was still far from seeking his brother’s life, 
but he agreed so far that he ordered him to be blinded. An affecting 
farewell took place between the brothers in which Humayin expressed 
his sympathy with Kamrdan’s sufferings and Kamran admitted his 
own misconduct and fault. Abandoned by all his nearest friends but 
accompanied by a faithful wife Kamran travelled to Sind and thence 
to Mecca where he died (1557). 

Humayin was now free from the most dangerous rivals of his own 
house and the generals of his race who had aided or opposed him as 
seemed most to their personal interests were dead or scattered. How 
he regained some part of his former possession in India will be related 
in the next chapter. Like most Mughul princes Humayin, who was 
born in 1508, was placed in nominal charge of a province at an early 
age. He was only twelve when Badakhshan was made over to him in 
1520, and he remained there almost continuously till he assisted in 
Babur’s conquest of northern India, after which he was allowed to 
return. On his journey back an incident occurred which throws light 
on his character. Halting at Delhi he robbed the government treasury 
though he had been amply rewarded by his father and had received a 
territorial grant. His experience of the pleasures to be enjoyed in India 
then made the isolation of Badakhshan irksome to him, and Babur in 
his Memoirs records a letter rebuking his son for his discontent, and 
criticising the carelessness of his spelling and composition. When 
Babur’s strenuous mode of living had sapped his health Humayiin 
abandoned his post and came to India to be near his father. 

The defects thus noted in his early life, carelessness, unreliability 
and self-indulgence, persisted in his maturity. They were accom- 
panied by an excess of kindliness which often led to lack of decision, 
when promptness and even ruthlessness were needed. The tradition 
of his race was one of conquest rather than consolidation or adminis- 
trative development. Transoxiana and Afghanistan were hard schools 
in which a rigorous climate and barren soil bred warriors who excelled 
in forays but developed no skill in peaceful administration. It was 
not till his final recovery of India that he really planned a scheme for 
ruling it, and his death occurred before it could be carried out. 
Though possessed of high personal courage and endurance in distress 
Huméayin, like many of his descendants, found the softer climate of 
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India corrupting. He could fight against odds and show skill in 
devising methods of taking a difficult fort. But when a battle was 
won or a city stormed he would sit down to consume the captured 
treasure, sharing it generously with his whole army, which thus 
became enervated and corrupted. At times indulgence in opium 
sapped his power of action still further, and he wasted months of his 
life in feasting or in a drugged stupor. 

Some latent pettiness of nature would cause him as much anger 
when the ladies of the court were late for a pleasure excursion as the 
revolt of a brother which threatened his sovereignty and life. In the 
one case he would insist on letters of apology, while in the other the 
appearance of the culprit with professions of regret was sufficient to 
dispel his anger and cause tears of joy at the reconciliation. Humanity 
carried to an extreme brought misery not only to him but to the people 
who looked to him as a ruler. With rare exceptions his best generals 
deserted him again and again, confident that they would be forgiven 
if the tide changed in his favour and they offered to serve him once 
more. There is a well-known story that the water-carrier, who saved 
his life in the crossing of the Ganges after the battle of Chausa, was 
allowed to occupy the throne at Agra for a day and to exercise all 
imperial power, which illustrates Humayiin’s lack of proportion. 

His unsettled life and wanderings made it impossible that he could 
gather round him cultured men of learning, but like most of the 
Mughuls he was fond of literature. His reliance on astrology gave 
him some interest in astronomy and this was indirectly the cause 
of his death, as he fell while descending from the roof of his library 
where he had been directing his astronomers to observe a transit of 
Venus, with a view to issuing orders at a lucky moment. 


CHAPTER Ill 


SHER SHAH AND THE SUR DYNASTY 
THE RETURN OF HUMAYUN 


D URING his long struggle with the kings of the Sharqi dynasty 
of Jaunpur,! Sultan Buhlal Lodi recruited his forces with bodies of 
Afghans from Roh, the highlands of the Sulaiman range, whose 
leaders received assignments in India for the maintenance of their 
followers. Among them was one Ibrahim Khan, of the Sir tribe, 
a horse-dealer according to Abu-’l-Fazl, who is ever ready to dis- 
parage those who drove his master’s father from his throne. Whether 
Ibrahim Khan ever sold horses is uncertain, but he was a soldier 
who received assignments as a reward for his services. He is said 
to have claimed descent from the Shansabanids of Ghir,? but probably 
without grounds. 

Ibrahim had at least three sons, and one of them, Hasan Khan, 
had eight sons, of whom the eldest, Farid, was born some years 
before 1489. Ibrahim held assignments at first in the Punjab, but 
afterwards in the pargana of Narnaul, under the Afghan Jamal Khan, 
who held the large assignment of Hissar, and on his death his son 
Hasan Khan succeeded; when Sikandar Lodi defeated his rebellious 
brother Barbak, but permitted him to retain the government of 
Jaunpur,’ Jama} Khan was transferred to that province, and received 
there large assignments which enabled him to prevent Barbak from 
again disturbing the peace of the realm. With him he took all the 
members of the Sir tribe or clan serving in Hissar and Narnaul, and 
Hasan Khan received the parganas of Sasaram,* Hajipur® and 
Khavasspur Tanda® for the maintenance of 500 horse. Of Hasan’s 
eight sons only four are of any importance, Farid and Nizam, the 
two eldest, born of his senior wife, an Afghan, and Sulaiman and 
Ahmad, the two youngest, born of a Hindu concubine. He had 
wearied of his Afghan wife, and was entirely submissive to his concu- 
bine. She was devoted to the interests of her own sons and so resented 
any favour shown to her stepsons that Farid, while yet a lad, chafing 
under his father’s coldness to him, fled from their home at Sasaram, 
and took refuge with Jamal Khan at Jaunpur. Jamal Khan urged 
Farid to return to his father and to pursue his studies, but Farid 
refused to return as Jaunpur was a better place for study than 
Sasaram. Such progress did he make that his father, when he visited 


1 See vol. m, pp. 229-34 and 254-9. 2 See vol. m, pp. 38-48 and 689. 
: See vol. im, & 236. 4 24° 2 N., 4° 1° E, 
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Jaunpur, invited him to return and placed him in charge of the two 
parganas, Hajipur and Khavasspur Tanda. 

The administration of these two parganas was Farid’s initiation, 
and he mastered all the details of revenue and customary law, and 
rigorously suppressed bribery, extortion, brigandage and disaffection. 

But Hasan was still subservient to his concubine, who was so enraged 
by his praise of her stepson that she ceased to admit him to inter- 
course with her, and thus compelled him to promise that he would 
make over the administration of Farid’s parganas to her son, Sulai- 
man. Farid, after vainly reproaching his father with breach of faith, 
as he had promised that he would not in future neglect Farid, left 
the district and sought service in Agra, at the court of Ibrahim Lodi. 
He found a patron in Daulat Khan, who held the command of 
12,000 horse, and earned his approbation and an offer of assistance. 
Farid complained of his father’s injustice and begged that the king 
might be moved to confer on him the two parganas of which his father 
had deprived him, but Ibrahim Lodi was in a bad humour and 
refused to do anything for an undutiful son. Daulat Khan temporarily 
satisfied Farid by promoting him in his own service, and shortly 
afterwards, on his father’s death, obtained for him a royal grant in 
succession to his father. This land was now in possession of his half- 
brother, Sulaiman, who fled when Farid came to take possession 
of it and took refuge with another of the tribe, Muhammad Khan 
Stir, who held the pargana of Chaund,! and who, having been on bad 
terms with Hasan, welcomed the opportunity of fomenting the 
quarrels of his sons. He proposed to Farid a division of the assign- 
ment, but Farid replied that while he was prepared to share his 
father’s property with his brothers he would not give up any share 
in the administration of the area granted to him by the king. 

Meanwhile Babur had invaded India, and Farid resolved to await 
the result of the contest between him and Ibrahim Lodi, confident 
that if Ibrahim prevailed his assignment would be confirmed, and 
resolved, should Babur prevail, to enlist the aid of Bihar Khan, the 
governor of Bihar, against his half-brother and his patron Muham- 
mad Sir. 

Bihar Khan, on receipt of the news of the defeat and death of 
Ibrahim at Panipat, assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad, as 
independent sovereign of Bihar, and received Farid when he waited 
upon him. Farid soon gained the good opinion of his new master, 
as he had gained that of all others whom he had served, and rose 
to high rank in his service. One day, while hunting with him, he 
slew a tiger and received the title of Sher (tiger) Khan, by which 
he will henceforth be described. The Sultan, at the same time, 
appointed him tutor to his young son, Jalal Khan. 


1 Also transliterated Jaund. Now Chainpur in Shahabad district, see Oldham, Journal 
of F. Buchanan, p. 122, n. 3. 
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Sher Khan after some time sought leave to return for a period to 
his assignment, which, though administered by his own brother, 
Nizam Khan, required his personal attention. Muhammad belonged 
to the Lohani tribe of Afghans, and most of his courtiers and officials, 
who were of the same tribe, resented the intrusion of one of the Sir 
tribe, so that Muhammad Sir found little difficulty in rousing ill-will 
against Sher Khan during his absence. Mahmiid Lodi, the brother 
of Ibrahim, who had taken refuge in Rajputana, was expected in 
Bihar, and it was suggested that Sher Khan would side with Mahmiid 
against Sultan Muhammad. Sultan Muhammad, however, took no 
action against him, but appointed Muhammad Sir arbiter in the 
dispute between Sher Khan and his half-brother, Sulaiman. Thus 
empowered, Muhammad Sir directed Sher Khan to share the assign- 
ment equally with all his brothers, but he, citing the royal order, 
refused to comply, and Muhammad sent his troops to seize the estate. 
Sher Khan’s agent was defeated and slain and the remnant of his 
troops fled to Sher Khan at Sasaram. 

Sher Khian’s position was now difficult. He would not appeal to 
Sultan Muhammad, who he knew was unwilling to quarrel with 
Muhammad Sir. He therefore opened negotiations with Sultan 
Junaid Birlas, Babur’s governor of Kara and Manikpur, and, with 
his brother Nizam, sought aid in recovering his assignment which 
he promised to hold as the subordinate of Junaid. Junaid welcomed 
this opportunity of extending Babur’s influence and supplied Sher 
Khan with a force, by the help of which he not only recovered his 
own assignment but expelled Muhammad Sir from Chaund and 
drove him into the Rohtas hills. This success so enhanced his reputa- 
tion that large numbers of Afghans entered his service, and he 
returned the contingent placed at his service by Junaid with a hand- 
some reward and thanks for the assistance. He then sought reconcilia- 
tion with his kinsman, Muhammad Sar, inviting him to return and 
resume his estates, as it behoved all Afghans to unite. Muhammad 
Sir returned to Chaund, and Sher Khan, having, as he believed, 
gained his good will, visited Junaid at Agra where he was presented 
to Babur. He now temporarily entered Babur’s service, really with 
the object of studying Babur’s system and ascertaining how he could 
be expelled from India. He accompanied Babur on an expedition 
to Chanderi, but is said to have been indiscreet in his criticism of the 
system of administration and of the army, and to have caused offence 
by his behaviour at the royal table. Babur was disposed to imprison 
him had he not been dissuaded by Junaid and his brother Mir 
Khalifa, the minister, who warned him of the danger of making 
enemies of the Afghans. Sher Khan, perceiving how matters stood, 
fled with his contingent from the royal camp, and excused his depar- 
ture in a letter to Junaid, feigning that local affairs urgently required 
his presence. He had also incurred the suspicions of his former 
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master, Sultan Muhammad, by entering Babur’s service, and Muham- 
mad Sir was endeavouring to obtain permission to eject Nizam 
Khan from Sasaram. Sher Khan had seen enough of Babur, and 
from now onwards sought to unite the Afghans against the Mughuls. 
He repaired once more to the court of Sultan Muhammad, who 
welcomed and again appointed him tutor and guardian of Jalal 
Khan. The Sultan died very shortly after this and, his son being 
yet a minor, his mother assumed the regency and appointed Sher 
Khan her agent, so that he became the ruler of Bihar and, when 
Jalal Khan’s mother died, king in all but name. He strengthened 
his position by entering into a close alliance with the governor of 
Hajipur on behalf of Sultan Mahmid of Bengal, perceiving that 
unless Bihar and Bengal united to oppose Babur both might fall into 
his hands. The king of Bengal, however, desiring to acquire Bihar, 
sent a force to invade it which was defeated with great loss of treasure, 
horses and elephants. 

Meanwhile the hostility of most of the Lohanis at Jalal Khan’s 
court against Sher Khan grew, and a plot was formed to assassinate 
him, but he was informed of it in time and warned Jalal Khan, 
who had been privy to the plot, that Mahmid of Bengal was intent 
on conquering Bihar and would certainly succeed if its chief defender 
were removed. Jalal Khan, apparently convinced, promised to dis- 
miss the conspirators but took no step in that direction, and two 
hostile parties were formed in Bihar, one consisting of Jalal Khan 
and the majority of the Lohanis, the other of Sher Khan, some of the 
Lohanis, and his own and other Afghan tribes. Sher Khan attempted 
to restore unity by reminding his enemies that the great fault of 
the Afghans was treachery to those of their own race, which had cost 
the Lodis the dominion of Hindistan, but his words fell upon deaf ears. 

Sultan Mahmiid now sent a fresh army to avenge the earlier 
defeat. The jealousies of the Lohani tribe blinded them to their own 
interests as well as to those of their sovereign and they persuaded 
Jalal Khan to rid himself of Sher Khan at all costs. He therefore 
ordered Sher Khan to return to his charge, on the pretext that the 
Lohanis were unwilling to fight under his orders. Sher Khan retired 
to Sasaram, and Jalal Khan allowed himself to be persuaded to join 
the army of Mahmiid of Bengal, and ceased to be king of Bihar. 
Sher Khan rejoiced at the news. There were now, he said, no divisions 
in the army of Bihar, and the land, by Jalal Khan’s desertion, was 
his. He enlisted more troops and advanced against the army of 
Bengal, but, owing to his numerical inferiority, entrenched himself 
and refrained from attacking the enemy in force. Reinforcements 
were summoned from Bengal, and Sher Khan found it necessary to 
give battle before these should arrive. By the well-known stratagem 
of a feigned flight his first line drew the enemy’s cavalry away from 
his artillery and elephants, and Sher Khan then fell on it with his 
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reserves and routed it. The commander was slain while attempting 

to flee, Jalal Khan escaped with great difficulty into Bengal, and 

the treasure, the elephants and the artillery of Bengal fell into the 

Snat of Sher Khan, who was now the unquestioned sovereign of 
ihar. 

He next acquired possession of the strong fortress of Chunar, on 
the Ganges, from the widow of its commandant, whom he married 
at the suggestion of her principal officer. The acquisition of the 
fortress and of the great treasure which it contained added greatly 
to Sher Khan’s power and influence as well as to his resources, but 
he was now seriously embarrassed. 

Mahmiid Lodi, the brother of Ibrahim Lodi, had been expected 
to arrive in Bihar a few years before this time, but he had taken 
refuge with Sangram Singh, the Rana of Chitor, and had taken 
part with him in the battle of .Khanua. After the battle he had 
returned to Chitor, but he now left Rajputana, and, at the invitation 
of some of the nobles of the Lodi court, who had settled in Patna, 
made that city his headquarters. He was a mere fugitive, but he 
represented the old Afghan royal house and assumed royal state. 
Sher Khan was summoned to appear before him and could not 
refuse to obey without belying all the principles of unity which he 
had so persistently preached. He was informed that his assignment 
was confirmed but that in order to provide for Mahmiid’s nobles 
and retinue he was obliged to resume, for the present, the rest of 
Bihar, which would be restored to Sher Khan when the prince had 
established himself on the throne. Sher Khan submitted and retired 
to Sasaram, ostensibly in order to prepare forces to accompany the 
prince in a projected expedition into Oudh. . 

When the prince summoned Sher Khan to bring his contingent, 
he replied that his troops were not yet ready and that he would join 
him later. Mahmiid Lodi’s officers pointed out that Sher Khan had 
already once served the Mughuls, and suggested that he was now 
temporising. They. advised a line of march by way of Sasaram so 
as to compel. him to accompany the army. Sher Khan made the 
best of his failure and, after giving Mahmid a royal reception, 
accompanied him. _ 

Humiyiin’s officers fled from Jaunpur on the approach of the 
Afghans, and Mahmid sent his forces forward and occupied Lucknow. 
When the news of the loss of Lucknow reached Agra Humayin 
marched towards Jaunpur, and his army and that of Mahmiid Lodi 
met at Daunria, where the latter was severely defeated and com- 
pelled to retire into Bihar. Being unable to raise a fresh army there, 
he withdrew into Orissa, where he passed the few remaining years 
of his life, in sensual pleasures, until his death in 1542. 

After the battle Humayin demanded the surrender of the important 
fortress, Chunar, from Sher Khan, who had failed to support Mahmiid 
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Lodi, and had promised obedience to the Mughuls. On his refusal 
Humiayin prepared to besiege Chunar, but was diverted by news 
of the raid made by Tatar Khan as related in chapter um (p. 23) and 
set out for Gujarat accompanied by Qutb Khan, son of Sher Khan, 
with a small force. 

During Humayin’s absence in Gujarat, Sher Khan spared no 
efforts in consolidating his power in Bihar, and was joined by his 
son Qutb Khan, who deserted Humiyin’s camp in Gujarat, and by 
most of the leading Afghans in Bahadur’s service, who abandoned 
him when he was in difficulties. Sher Khan then attacked the kingdom 
of Bengal and annexed all of its territory which lay to the west of 
Teliyagarhi. 

When HumiAyin returned from Gujarat to Agra he was warned 
that Sher Khan had grown so powerful as to have become a danger 
to the empire, but he contented himself with sending Hindi Beg to 
Jaunpur with orders to report on the situation. Hindi Beg had ever 
been favourably disposed to Sher Khan, and was easily induced to 
report that the emperor had nothing to fear from him. 

Sher Khan, having thus, as he believed, set the emperor’s mind at 
rest, sent an army under his son, Jalal Khan, to complete the annexa- 
tion of Bengal, and Sultan Mahmid, too weak to meet the invaders 
in the field, appealed to Humayin and took refuge in Gaur where 
he was besieged by Jalal Khan and Khavass Khan, who had now 
become Sher Khan’s most capable, loyal and enterprising officer. 

Sher Khan’s son, Jalal Khan, leaving Khavass Khan in charge 
of the siege of Gaur, marched to hold Teliyagarhi, “the gate of 
Bengal”. Gaur was obliged, by lack of provisions, to surrender to 
Khavass Khan, and Sultan Mahmid of Bengal took refuge with 
Humayiin. Sher Khan had found an asylum in the strong fortress 
of Rohtas. The Mughul historians tell an absurd story, invented in 
order to besmirch the character of Sher Khan, of his gaining pos- 
session of Rohtas by smuggling into the fortress, in litters, as though 
they had been veiled ladies, a large number of his men-at-arms; but 
the true story is discreditable enough to him. He first obtained from 
Churaman, the raja’s Brahman minister, a promise of shelter in the 
fort. The raja prudently objected that it was dangerous to admit a 
force strong enough to overpower the garrison, but Churaman insisted 
that his word had been passed and that nothing was to be feared 
from Sher Khan. The raja yielded against his better judgement, the 
Afghans were admitted, and Sher Khan in a short time expelled 
the garrison and took possession of the fortress. 

Then, while Humayiin was making an easy conquest of a defence- 
less but devastated area, Sher Khan, who had hitherto carefully 
avoided facing him in the field, set about cutting his communications. 
He besieged Benares and sent Khavass Khan, whom he had recalled 
from Gaur, to Monghyr with instructions to seize the officer whom 
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Humayin had left in command of that city. Khavass Khan captured 
this officer and carried him to Benares, which city Sher Khan shortly 
afterwards took, putting nearly the whole garrison to the sword. He 
then sent forces to Jaunpur, Sambhal and Bahraich, each of which 
towns was captured, the imperial garrison being expelled, and ordered 
the force which had captured Jaunpur to march on Agra, where 
Humiayiin’s brother, Hindal Mirza, had rebelled after slaying the 
envoy whom Huméayin himself had sent to urge him to remain loyal. 

Sher Khan now assembled all his forces in the neighbourhood of 
Rohtas and awaited an opportunity of attacking Humayiin as he 
attempted to extricate his demoralised army from Bengal. The pre- 
text was that Humayiin, who had promised him the kingdom of 
Bengal, had broken faith with him and taken the kingdom for him- 
self. At the battle of Chausa on 26 June, 1539, Humayiin was com- 
pletely defeated and fled to Agra. 

Sher Khan ‘now struck coin! and caused the khutba to be recited 
in his own name and assumed the royal title, styling himself Farid-ud- 
din Sher Shah. A force sent to Gaur defeated and slew the officer 
whom Huma§yin had left to hold that city, and Sher Shah, following 
Humayan towards Agra, occupied the country as far west as Kanauj 
and Kalpi, and sent a mission to Malwa and Gujarat promising help 
if they menaced HumAayin from the west. Gujarat was too disturbed 
to take part in a general attack on the emperor, but Mallii Khan 
of Mandi, who had assumed the title of Qadir Shah,? returned a 
favourable reply, though he aroused the wrath of Sher Shah by 
writing after the manner of a sovereign prince. 

News was received that Humayiin was marching towards Kanauj 
in order to meet the Afghan army there, and Sher Shah sent his son 
Qutb Khan towards Mandi to urge Qadir Shah to fulfil his promise. 
Qadir Shah, however, showed no sign of support and Humayin 
despatched his brothers “Askari and Hindal against him. Qutb Khan 
was defeated and slain by them on his way from K4lpi to Chanderi, 
and the two princes rejoined their brother. Humiayiin reached 
Kanavyj in April 1540, and found Sher Shah encamped on the east 
bank of the Ganges over against him. Crossing the river he again 
encountered Sher Shah on 17 May, again sustained a crushing defeat 
(chap. u, p. 34), and fled through Agra to the north. 

Sher Shah despatched a force to besiege Gwalior, sent another to 
Sambhal, to secure and pacify the country to the east of the Ganges, 
and pursued Humayin first to Agra and thence, as he continued his 
flight, to Lahore. From Lahore Kamran Mirza retired to Kabul, 
and Humayiin into Sind, and Sher Shah, having pursued him for 
some distance, returned to Lahore. He had now driven his foes from 
Bengal, Bihar, Hindiistan and the Punjab, had received the submission 
of the Baloch chiefs on the frontier, and was at leisure to turn his 

1 Earliest known date 945 A.H. (May 1538-May 1539 4.D.). ? See vol. m1, p. 369. 
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attention to domestic affairs. To guard his northern frontier he 
selected the site of a great fortress in the hills ten miles north of 
Jhelum, which he named Rohtias, after his stronghold in the hills 
of Bihar. 

Sher Shah now learned that his governor of Bengal had married 
a daughter of Sultan Mahmid of that country, and was meditating 
rebellion, so he set out at once for Gaur. Here he punished the 
governor, by imprisonment in chains, for his presumption in marrying 
without leave, and for having held courts in the royal manner. Sher 
Shah then remodelled the administration of Bengal to avert the 
danger of rebellion. He divided the country into a number of 
charges but appointed no governor or viceroy, and gave to no official 
authority over another, but appointed a jurist as supervisor of all, 
with instructions to see that the charges were properly administered, 
that all money due to the treasury was regularly remitted, and that 
the officials abstained from conspiracy. He then returned to Agra. 

In 1542 he invaded Malwa with a view to punishing Qadir Shah 
for having assumed the royal title and for having failed to support 
his son Qutb Khan. On his way he halted at Gwalior and received 
the submission of the governor of that fortress, who had promised 
that he would surrender when Sher Shah arrived. He then marched 
on to Sarangpur, where Qadir Shah appeared before him, made his 
submission, and was kindly received and honourably treated, and 
accompanied Sher Shah to Ujjain. Here Sher Shah promised him 
the government of a province instead of that of Malwa, of which he 
had been deprived, but he became apprehensive of the king’s inten- 
tions towards him, and made his escape, taking refuge with Mah- 
mid III of Gujarat. 

On his way back to Agra from Malwa, Sher Shah persuaded the 
commandant of Ranthambhor to surrender that fortress to him, 
and after his return he remained for a year in Agra, engaged in 
reorganising the administration of his empire, in the laying out of 
roads, and the erection of public buildings. Sher Shah then paid a 
visit of inspection to Bihar and Bengal, in the course of which he 
suffered so severely from malaria as to believe himself to be at the 
point of death, and to vow that if God spared his life and restored 
him to health he would punish Piran Mal for his offences against 
Islam.? 

Piiran Mal of Raisen had, not long before this time, attacked and 
captured Chanderi, put its inhabitants to the sword, added to his 
territory the country around that town, and enslaved many women, 
Muslims as well as Hindus, some of whom he employed as dancing 
girls. The punishment of such offences as these was incumbent on a 
faithful Muslim, and Sher Shah, when sufficiently recovered, returned 
to Agra and in 1543 set out for Mandi, whence he marched to Riisen. 

1 See vol. m, p. 370. 
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The siege of the fortress was protracted until the Hindus were reduced 
to distress, and at length Piran Mal came forth on receiving a solemn 
oath that the lives and property of himself and his relations would 
be safe. For a while, he and his clansmen were lodged in peace, but 
the widows of the slaughtered Muslims of Chanderi assembled and, 
waiting by the roadside, assailed Sher Shah with loud lamentations. 
Sher Shah’s blood boiled, but he was perplexed by the oath on the 
Qur’4n which, had enticed Piran Mal from his stronghold. The 
Muslim casuists set his mind at rest by declaring that an oath which 
should never have been sworn bound none, and Sher Shah prepared 
for the deed which has left the deepest blot on his memory. 

The elephants were collected as for a march on the following day, 
and during the night the troops were posted round the Rajput camp. 
At sunrise Piran Mal saw that his fate was sealed. He severed his 
wife’s head from her body, and, bearing it in his hands, commanded 
his clansmen to follow his example. The Afghan troops fell on them 
while they were engaged in the ghastly task of slaughtering their 
wives and daughters, and they fought gallantly, ‘“‘like hogs at bay” 
as a Muslim historian records, but they were cut down by the 
Afghans and trampled to death by the elephants and not a man 
escaped. A few women and children were taken alive; a daughter 
of Piran Mal was given to some minstrels to be trained as a dancing 
girl, and three sons of his elder brother were castrated. 

Sher Shah, after reaching Raisen, had received a message from 
Khavass Khan to the effect that he and Haibat Khan who had been 
left at Rohtas could not agree. That two Afghan chiefs should thus 
seek arbitration, even of their king, rather than settle their differences 
by the sword, speaks volumes for Sher Shah’s influence over his 
quarrelsome fellow-countrymen. Sher Shah recalled Khavass Khan 
from the Punjab and left Haibat Khan in the government of that 
province, with instructions to reduce it to order. Since the flight of 
Humayiin, Fath Khan Jat had been in rebellion and had preyed 
upon travellers on the high roads between Delhi and Lahore, while 
the Baloch had been governing the city and district of Multan solely 
in their own interests. Haibat Khan dealt first with the Jat, who had 
established himself in Ajudhan (Pak Pattan) but fled and retired 
into a mud fort where he was besieged. In a few days’ time he sur- 
rendered himself and was imprisoned, but there still remained in the 
fort Hindi Baloch and Bakhshi Langah, whose men cut their way 
through the besiegers, leaving their leaders in Haibat Khan’s hands. 
Haibat Khan then marched on Multan and induced some of its 
citizens and husbandmen to return. He reported his success to Sher 
Shah, who rewarded him and at the same time commanded him to 
repeople Multan, “‘to observe the customs of the Langahs’’,! and not 
to measure the land, but to content himself with one-fourth of its gross 

1 See vol. m1, pp. 503-5. 
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produce. Fath Khan Jat and Hindi Baloch were put to death, but 
Sher Shah ordered Haibat Khan to spare the lives of Bakhshii Langah 
and his son, to restore to them their lands, and to retain one of them 
always with him as a hostage. Haibat Khan returned to Lahore, 
leaving in Multan Fath Jang Khan, who completely restored the 
prosperity of the city and the province so that they flourished even 
more than under the Langahs. These references to the prosperity of 
Multan under the Langahs are instructive, both as to the character 
of that dynasty, of which little is known, but which evidently identi- 
fied itself with the interests of its subjects, and as to the justice of 
Sher Shah and the historians of his line in admitting that a dynasty 
which had been in rebellion against Afghan Sultans of Delhi had 
left behind it a reputation worthy of emulation. 

Before leaving Raisen Sher Shah had wisely rejected the advice 
of some of his counsellors to invade the Deccan. For years past the 
Rajputs had been a persistent menace to Muslim rule in northern 
India. Sangram Singh of Mewar had defeated and captured 
Mahmid II of Malwa though he was aided by a contingent of 
10,000 horse from Gujarat, and had later borne a part in inviting 
Babur to India with the object of profiting by the dissensions of the 
Muslims. At Khanua he had wellnigh succeeded in subverting 
Muslim rule in Hindistan, and, though the capture of Chitor by 
Bahadur of Gujarat in 1534 had broken the power of Mewar, other 
chiefs had taken the place of the Rana. Ptran Mal, who had taken 
advantage of the hostilities between Sher Shah and Humayin to 
found an independent principality in Malwa, had been crushed, but 
the great state of Marwar had become dangerous to Sher Shah’s rule. 
Its sovereign, Maldeo the Rathor, had established his influence in 
Mewar, had recovered Ajmer and Nagaur, and while Babur and 
Humiayiin were establishing their dominion over Hindistan proper 
had annexed fortresses and districts which had been held by officers 
of the Lodi dynasty. Sher Shah had good reason to be alarmed by 
the growth of a hostile power on the borders of his dominions, and in 
the autumn of 1543 marched from Agra with the greatest army which 
he had ever led in the field to attack Maldeo. He adopted his usual 
precaution of entrenching his camp at every halt, but on entering 
the sandy desert of Rajasthan found it impossible to throw up a 
parapet. His grandson, Mahmiid Khan, said to have been only seven 
years of age, suggested that the parapet should be constructed of 
sacks filled with sand, and this precocious young soldier seems to 
have been the inventor of sandbags in the East. 

Sher Shah, with his army of 80,000 horse, came into contact with 
Maldeo in the neighbourhood of Ajmer but hesitated to attack 
though opposed by only 50,000 horse. For a month the two armies 
lay opposite to one another and Sher Shah’s situation had become 
critical, owing to lack of supplies, before he used a device not infre- 
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quently employed in eastern warfare. Causing letters to be written 
to himself, as from Maldeo’s thakurs, or nobles, promising that they 
would deliver their master into his hands, he had them enclosed in 
a silken bag which was dropped, as though by accident, near Maldeo’s 
tent. It was picked up and carried to Maldeo, who was dismayed 
by what he deemed the treachery of his thakurs. He countermanded 
the general action which he had ordered, and would not trust their 
protestations of fidelity. As the Muslims advanced, 12,000 Rajput 
horse, led by thdkurs bent on proving their loyalty, charged them, 
and cut their way almost to the centre of the royal camp, but were 
overwhelmed by numbers and almost annihilated. Maldeo saw too 
late that he had been deceived and could no longer withstand the 
invader. His army dispersed but its valour had so impressed Sher 
Shah that he exclaimed that he had wellnigh lost the empire of India 
for a handful of millet. He left Khavass Khan and ‘Isa Khan Niyazi 
to establish his authority in Marwar and marched to Chitor, the keys 
of which were sent to him by the officer who held it on behalf of 
Rana Uday Singh of Mewar. 

His next objective was the fortress of K4alinjar.1 Raja Bir Singh 
Bundela? had been summoned to court and, instead of obeying the 
summons, had taken refuge with Raja Kirat Singh of K4linjar, who 
had refused to surrender him. Sher Shah determined to reduce Kirat 
Singh to obedience and, on reaching K4linjar, invested the fortress. 
The siege lasted for nearly a year, and at length, when the parallels 
had approached the walls, Sher Shah ascended a high tower in the 
line of circumvallation, ordered one of his officers to bring a supply 
of loaded shells, or, more probably, rockets, and amused himself in 
the meantime by shooting arrows into the town. When the rockets 
were brought one of them was fired against the gate of the town, but 
rebounded and fell into and ignited a heap of ammunition by which 
the king was standing. Sher Shah was most severely burned by the 
explosion and was carried to his tent. Here he summoned his nobles 
and commanded them to capture the fortress while he yet lived. 
About the time of the evening prayer it was reported to him that 
K4linjar had been taken by storm and its garrison put to the sword, 
and on learning this he died content on 22 May, 1545. 

He has received scant justice from historians. The annalists of the 
Timurids have been obliged to admit, ungraciously, his merits as a 
soldier and a statesman, but to them he was ever Sher Khan, the 
Afghan rebel, and their works have chiefly supplied the material for 
European histories of India. He was, however, the greatest of the 
Muslim rulers of India and was entirely free from, and active in 
the correction of, the faults usually associated with his race. In youth 

1 25° 1’N., 80° 29’ E. 

* It was more probably Bir Bhan the Baghel Raja of Rewah, a friend of Humayin, 
see Memoir 21, Arch. Survey of India, p. 3 [Ed]. 
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and early manhood he had sedulously devoted himself to the acquisi- 
tion of learning and the study of the art of government, and found 
an opportunity of putting his knowledge into practice in the admini- 
stration of the parganas which his father placed under his charge, 
where, also in the suppression of rebellion and organised brigandage, 
he gained practical experience of the art of war, and thenceforward, 
for a short time in Babur’s service, then in that of Sultan Muhammad 
of Bihar, and then as independent ruler of that kingdom, he devoted 
the whole of his time to affairs of state, allowing himself no leisure, 
and by the time he attained to supreme authority he was ultimately 
acquainted with all the details of civil administration, as no other 
Indian ruler, before or since, has been. 

/ The basis of Indian administration is the assessment and collection 
of the land revenue, and Sher Shah’s system was his own. To each 
pargana he appointed an amin responsible for the general administra- 
tion, a shiggddr, his assistant, who supervised the assessment and col- 
lection of the revenue, a treasurer, and two clerks, or secretaries, to 
keep the records or accounts, one in Persian and the other in Hindi. 
The cultivated land was measured every harvest, and the revenue 
was assessed in cash on the value of the produce.1 To each sarkar, 
or revenue district, were appointed a chief shiggdar and a chief 
munstf, whose duty it was to see that the revenue was collected in full, 
but that the cultivators were not oppressed. 

There was, however, one weak point in his system, which facilitated 
peculation and illicit profits. It was his custom to transfer his revenue 
officials every year or two, his reason for this measure being that all 
his old and loyal servants might profit by the charge of a revenue 
district. This pernicious practice encouraged officials to make all that 
they could in the short time during which they held office. 

The administration of the army was even more efficient. The 
system of branding the horses of the contingents which assignees 
were bound to supply, to prevent them from borrowing horses for 
the muster-parades, had been invented by the Saljiqs in the twelfth 
century but the only Indian ruler who had hitherto been able to 
enforce it had been ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji. Sher Shah enforced it 
rigorously. The great Akbar after him attempted, but failed, and his 
secretary Abu-’l-Fazl contemptuously observes that Sher Shah sought 
the applause of posterity by reviving the regulation of ‘Ala-ud-din, 
of which he had read, but the remark is typical of Akbar’s panegyrist, 
whose bitterness may perhaps be explained by his master’s failure. 

Among the graver difficulties overcome by Sher Shah was that 
offered by the character of his own people, proud, turbulent, dis- 
obedient and vindictive, ever ready to prefer family and tribal to 
national interests. Buhliil Lodi had been content with the position 
of leader of a confederacy of tribal chiefs, primus inter pares, but Sher 

1 See chap. xvi, p. 456. 
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Shah perceived that to expel the Timurids from India and prevent 
their return the authority of a tribal chief would not suffice, and that 
he must wield that of a sovereign. He constantly warned his nobles 
that it was owing to the feuds and quarrels of the Afghans and to their 
lack of a national spirit that Babur had been able to invade and 
establish himself in India, and his admonitions, enforced by sterner 
measures, were so effective that, perhaps for the only time in history, 
he, an Afghan himself, established and ruled an Afghan kingdom in 
which none was for a party and all were for the state. 

The Afghan sovereign who surmounted so many difficulties and 
raised himself from the condition of a petty assignee to that of ruler 
of a great empire was also a builder and a road-maker. Of his four 
great roads one ran from Sonargaon in Bengal through Agra, Delhi 
and Lahore to the Indus, one from Agra to Mandi, one from Agra 
to Jodhpur and Chitor, and one from Lahore to Multan. On either 
side of all were planted fruit trees, and beside them were erected 
1700 Caravanserais, with separate lodgings for Muslims and Hindus 
and servants to supply food to those of each religion. Grain and 
fodder were supplied for horses and cattle, and each caravanserai 
contained a well and a mosque of burnt brick, with a mu‘azzin and 
an imam in attendance. A police official kept the peace and prevented 
crime, and two post-horses were stabled in each building for the use 
of riders conveying the royal mail. Of these caravanserais no trace 
remains, for the Timurids were not careful to maintain memorials 
of the Afghan rebel. 

Besides building Rohtas, near Jhelum, Sher Shah built two forts 
at Delhi, extended the city towards the Jumna, and built forts at 
Kanauj and elsewhere. Crime was rigorously suppressed and the 
headmen of villages were held responsible for the surrender of those 
who committed crimes in their villages or of criminals who took 
refuge in them. Even the historians of the Timurids admit that in 
the Afghan’s reign an old woman with a basket of gold could safely 
sleep in the open plain at night without a guard, and the historian 
Badaini, born in 1540, imitates the founder of his faith by thanking 
God that he was born the subject of so just a king. It was India’s 
grave misfortune that this great king did not, as he himself once 
exclaimed when observing his grey hairs in a mirror, ascend the 
throne until the time of evening prayer. His body was borne to 
Sasaram and there a splendid mausoleum, which still stands, was 
raised above it. He was a pious and rigidly orthodox Muslim, but 
was liberal and tolerant. The most flagrant act of his life was his 
breach of faith with Piran Mal and the massacre of the Hindus after 
the surrender of Raisen; but those Hindus had committed the gravest 
of all offences against Islam, and Sher Shah was convinced that his 
faith required the violation of a pledge which should never have been 
given. 
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He left two sons, ‘Adil Khan and Jalal Khan. The nobles, eager 
to avoid strife by filling the throne with the least possible delay, 
summoned Jalal Khan from Patna and enthroned him at Ka4linjar 
on 26 May, 1545, only four days after his father’s death, under the 
title of Islam Shah, a title corrupted by some historians, by the figure 
known as imdla, into Islim Shah and again into Salim Shah, but the 
new king’s correct title, as appears from his coins, was Islam Shah. 

Islam Shah wrote to his elder brother in Ranthambhor promising 
to surrender the crown, and urged him to hasten to Agra, but ‘Adil 
Khan was suspicious and required the guarantee and the personal 
escort of four great nobles. His request was granted and Islam Shah, 
who at K4linjar had put to death Kirat Singh and seventy of his 
chief followers, marched to meet his brother. They met near Fathpur 
Sikri and marched to Agra, where Isl4m Shah’s behaviour, though he 
feigned to offer the throne to his brother, was so suspicious that ‘Adil 
Khan declared that he required no more than a subordinate charge 
and permission to depart in peace. Islam Shah was loth to let him 
go free, but the four great nobles who had guaranteed his safety 
insisted that faith should be kept, and ‘Adil Khan went to Bayana, 
the charge selected by him. Two months later ‘Adil Khan fled from 
Bayana in consequence of an attempt made by Islam Shah to arrest 
and bring him to court. He took refuge with Khavass Khan, who 
had always been a partisan of ‘Adil Khan, and now openly declared 
for him. They marched on Agra where they had hopes of support, 
but delayed on the way. In the meantime Islam Shah had discovered 
the plot and marched against the rebels. Meeting them at a village 
about ten miles to the west of the city he defeated them, and ‘Adil 
Khan fled, alone and unattended, towards Patna, where he dis- 
appeared. Khavass Khan retired into Mewat, and defeated at 
Firiizpur‘ an army sent in pursuit of him by Islam Shah, but, being 
well aware that he could not long resist all the power of the crown, 
retired to his former assignment, Sirhind. Islam Shah sent an officer 
in pursuit with 40,000 horse, but he and Khavass Khan understood 
one another, and Khavass Khan was permitted to retire through 
Katehr (Rohilkhand) to find a refuge on the lower slopes of the 
Kumain hills. 

The extent of the conspiracy to raise ‘Adil Khan to the throne 
filled Islam Shah with suspicion of all his nobles. Some were stripped 
of their possessions and imprisoned, others were confined in Gwalior 
and drugged with a preparation of poppy-heads until they became 
imbecile, and many were put to death. The place of the old nobles 
slain or imprisoned was taken by the officers of the troops which 
Islam Shah had commanded before ascending the throne, and many 
of the private soldiers of that contingent were promoted to fill their 
places. 

1 297° 41’ N., 76° 56’ E. 
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These measures seriously alarmed those who remained, and revived 
tribal jealousies, especially in the Niyazi tribe. Sa‘id Khan fled to 
his brother, Haibat Khan Niyazi, governor of Lahore, and persuaded 
him to head a revolt against the tyrant. Qutb Khan, who had been 
implicated in the attempt to raise ‘Adil Khan to the throne, joined 
them, and Islam Shah demanded his surrender. So little were the 
tribal chiefs capable of a common course that Haibat Khan, actuated 
probably by some private grudge, surrendered him, and he was 
imprisoned in Gwalior with fourteen of the other old nobles. 

The attitude of the rebels in the Punjab was now so menacing that 
Islam Shah marched against them and was joined at Delhi by 
Shuja‘at Khan. The rebels, meanwhile, advanced to Ambala and 
there the armies met. 

The night before the battle Haibat Khan and Khavass Khan, 
who had joined him from the Kumi hills, held a council to decide 
who should be raised to the throne in the event of their defeating 
Islam Shah. Khavass Khan remained loyal to the Sir tribe and 
maintained that the right of ‘Adil Khan, whose whereabouts he seems 
to have known, was indefeasible, but Haibat Khan, placing his per- 
sonal ambition before loyalty to the family of his old master, declared 
that the crown was the prize of the sword. The next day, when the 
forces met, Khavass Khan, refusing to aid the Niy4zi chief to gain 
a crown, withdrew his contingent and retired into Kumain. The 
Niyazis were defeated, but before they fled an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to murder the king. 

Islam Shah pursued the Niyazis as far as New Rohtas and then 
returned towards Agra, leaving a force to continue the pursuit. This 
force was defeated at Dungot! on the Indus and retired to Sirhind, 
while the Niyazis took refuge with the Gakkhars and finally in 
Kashmir. 

Islam Shah now, having failed to persuade the Raja of Kumain 
to surrender Khavass Khan, entered into communication with 
Khavass Khan himself and, after recording a solemn oath that he 
had forgiven him all his offences, begged him to attend at court and 
proceed against the Rana of Mew4r who had plundered the royal 
territories and carried off the wives and daughters of Muslims. At 
the same time he sent orders to the governor of Sambhal to put 
Khavass Khan to death so soon as he should come within reach. 
Khavass Khan, disregarding the warning of his host, the Raja, obeyed 
the summons and was met at Sirsi, only six miles from Sambhal, 
by the governor, who, although he owed advancement to him, caused 
him to be assassinated in his tent at night, and sent his head, on a 
spear, and his body, stuffed with straw, to Islam Shah. Thus perished 
the noblest and the ablest of the adherents of the Sir dynasty 
(1546). 

1 71° 40’ E., 32° 58’ N. 
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Islam Shah still persisted in attempts to destroy men who had 
served his father well and might have served him equally well, had 
they been trusted. He secretly employed an Afghan to stab Shuja‘at 
Khan of Malwa on his way to court. The wounded noble, though 
visited by the king who professed great concern, as soon as his wound 
was healed, hastily left the court at Gwalior, without permission, and 
retired into Malwa (1547). The king pursued him, and Shuja‘at 
Khan might have defeated him, but refused to attack his sovereign 
and withdrew into the rugged tract of Banswara, and Islam Shah, 
having nominally dismissed him from the government of Malwa, was 
obliged to turn towards the Punjab, where the Niyazis yet defied his 
authority. The rebels had again established themselves in Dungot, 
but a royal force defeated them and captured the mother and 
daughters of Haibat Khan, who for two years were exhibited once 
a week in a state of nudity in Islam Shah’s hall of public audience 
and at the end of that time were put to death. The remnant of the 
Niyazis again took refuge with the Gakkhars whom Islam Shah 
endeavoured for two years to subdue. Their chief successfully eluded 
him, but he took one of their principal leaders, flayed him alive and 
imprisoned his son in Gwalior. 

It was not only the old nobles of Sher Shah’s court who were 
harassed by persecution. In an attempt made on the king’s life at 
this time his assailant was overpowered and slain, but the sword 
with which he was armed was found to be one which Islam Shah 
had himself presented to Iqbal Khan, an infantry soldier whom he 
had ennobled. Iqbal Khan’s complicity was not fully proved, and 
his life was spared, but he was again reduced to the condition of a 
private soldier. 

The wretched king now learned of a plot to remove him and raise 
to the throne his cousin and brother-in-law, Mubariz Khan Sir, but, 
fearful of arousing the suspicion and resentment of his wife, sister of 
Mub§ariz Khan, he refrained from disclosing his knowledge, and 
contented himself with the precaution of increasing the guard over 
his tents. 

The Niyazis, finding that the Gakkhars could no longer afford 
them a secure refuge, retreated to Kashmir and there intervened in 
the dispute between Mirza Haidar, the conqueror and ruler of 
Kashmir, and the Chakk tribe. The Chakk tribe was eventually 
victorious and afterwards attacked Haibat Khan and his force of 
Niyazis. The Niydzis, though they defended themselves valiantly, 
Bibi Rabi‘a, Haibat Khan’s wife, fighting like a man, were out- 
numbered and overpowered and all were slain. 

Islam Shah, in camp near the Chenab, was thus relieved of the 
menace of this long-standing rebellion, and he now received at his 
court Kamran Mirza, fleeing before his brother Humayin. The prince 
was haughtily received, was obliged to humiliate himself before his 
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host, and became the butt of the Afghan nobles, who ridiculed him 
in Hindi, which he did not understand. Thus goaded he uttered some 
Persian verses reflecting on the king, and was placed in open arrest, 
but succeeded in making his escape and took refuge with Sultan 
Adam the Gakkhar, who surrendered him to HumAyin on receiving 
an assurance that his life should be spared. 

After returning to Delhi Islam Shah learned that Humayin had 
crossed the Indus, and, though seriously ill, tore off some leeches 
which had been applied to his neck and set out for Lahore, but on 
arriving there learned that his enemy had gone back to Kabul, so 
he returned to Gwalior, his favourite place of residence. Here he 
spent his time chiefly in sport but continued so to harass his nobles 
that they conspired to assassinate him. He escaped by good fortune, 
and the chief conspirators were put to death and others were im- 
prisoned. He now suggested to his wife that her brother, whose 
partisans increased in number, should be removed lest his pretensions 
should injure the interests of their son, but she insisted that her 
brother was a mere nonentity who cared for nothing but music, 
pleasure and dissipation, to which he was devoting his time in order 
to avert suspicion. The known partisans of Mubariz Khan meanwhile 
refused to attend court together, lest they should be seized and put 
to death, and the king dared not proceed against those who attended 
singly lest the remainder should rise against him. His health now 
failed but he concealed his malady from others and cauterized with 
his own hand a growth from which he suffered, so injuring himself 
that he fell mortally sick. He made a final appeal to his wife to 
remove her brother, and, as she merely burst into tears, turned his 
face to the wall and died on 22 November, 1554. 

At this period there was much unrest among Muslims in India. 
The millennium of Muhammad’s flight from Mecca was approaching 
and there was a belief, not universal, but widely current, that the 
manifestation of the Mahdi, who was to convert the whole world to 
Islam, to fill the earth with equity and justice as it had been filled 
with tyranny and oppression, and to reign for seven years, was about 
to take place. In 1504, in the reign of Ibrahim Lodi, one Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur had given definite form to this doctrine, 
and had at length claimed to be the Mahdi, but had died on his 
return from the pilgrimage to Mecca. In Sher Shah’s reign Shaikh 
‘Ala’i, son of Shaikh Hasan, one of the most highly respected religious 
teachers in Bengal, made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and on his return 
established himself in Bayadna as his father’s successor, but after a 
time fell under the influence of Shaikh ‘Abdullah Niyazi, an Afghan 
who had been a follower of Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur. The 
two leaders confined their teaching and preaching, the distinctive 
mark of which was rigid puritanism, to the poor. They kept no goods 
or means of livelihood, but they and their followers always went 
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armed, and made it their business to enforce as well as to make the 
laws. They admonished any whom they found in the city or in the 
market doing an act which they judged to be unlawful or irreligious, 
and, if he paid no need to their warnings, administered chastisement, 
and they permitted no interference with their actions by officials, 
though they aided all magistrates who acted in accordance with their 
tenets and principles. This defiance of constituted authority rendered 
‘Ala’i so obnoxious to the magistracy and the public that by the 
advice of ‘Abdullah Niy&zi he set out once more for Mecca, but, on 
reaching Khavasspur, near Jodhpur, he succeeded in converting 
Khavass Khan, then governor of Sher Shah’s territories in Rajasthan, 
to his views. His fanatical condemnation of all worldly enjoyment 
soon, however, disgusted Khavass Khan, and ‘Ala’i returned to 
Bayana, where he was living when Islam Shah ascended the throne. 
He was summoned to Agra, appeared at court with a large band of 
ragged and dirty armed followers, saluted the king as an equal and 
bore himself most insolently. Maulana ‘Abdullah of Sultanpur, 
entitled Makhdim-ul-Mulk, of whom more will be heard in Akbar’s 
reign, held the office of Sadr-us-Sudur, or chief jurist, and unsparingly 
condemned ‘Ala‘i as a schismatic. 

Shaikh ‘Ala’i continued, however, to preach, and the learned 
Shaikh Mubarak of Nagaur, who played a very prominent part in 
Akbar’s reign and was ever in search of something new in the way of 
religion, attached himself to ‘Ala’i and became a Mahdavi. Many 
of the courtiers too, who had at first jeered at the uncouth preacher, 
became, to the king’s indignation, his disciples. Islam Shah hesitated 
to follow the advice of the orthodox theologians, who decreed that 
the heretic should be put to death, and banished him to the Deccan 
where the Mahdavi doctrines had many adherents, but ‘Ala’i travelled 
no further than Handiya, the frontier-town on the Narbada, where 
he converted the governor, Bihar Khan, and the greater number of 
his troops. ‘Ala’i was then recalled. 

Islam Shah, on his way to the Punjab to suppress the rebellion 
of the Niy&zis, halted at Bhasawar, near Bayana, and ordered the 
governor of Bayana, Miyan Bahwa Lohani, to produce Shaikh ‘Ab- 
dullah. Bahwa, who was his disciple, was unwilling to deliver his 
spiritual guide to the king. ‘Abdullah, though he voluntarily appeared, 
refused to salute the king, and Islam Shah angrily asked, “‘Is this the 
master of Shaikh ‘Ala’i?” Makhdiim-ul-Mulk replied, ‘The very 
man”, whereupon Shaikh ‘Abdullah was so severely beaten that he 
fell as if dead, but he recovered from his punishment and after 
wandering for some time settled at Sirhind, where he renounced 
the Mahdavi creed, preached against the doctrines of the sect, 
and became an orthodox teacher. He received a grant of land 
from Akbar, and died in 1592 in the ninetieth year of his age. 

Shaikh ‘Ala’i was sent to Shaikh Budh, a learned and orthodox 
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physician in Bihar, who was commanded to examine him and to 
issue a fatwd, or authoritative decree, regarding his doctrines and 
the punishment due to one who held them, but although ‘Ala’i 
behaved arrogantly and insolently Shaikh Budh shrank from the 
responsibility of condemning him. His sons, however, wrote a letter 
in his name, recommending that the decision of Makhdiim-ul-Mulk, 
Sadr-us-Sudir, the most discriminating of the jurists of the day, should 
be enforced, and sent it, with ‘Ala’i, to the royal camp in the Punjab. 
Here ‘Ala’i refused to recant, and was made over to Makhdiim-ul- 
Mulk, who sentenced him to a flogging. His weakness, owing to bad 
health and the fatigue of his journey, was so great that at the third 
stripe he succumbed and died (1548). His body was trampled on 
by an elephant, and was left unburied. After his death the Mahdavi 
movement in northern India died down, but it flourished longer in 
the Deccan. 

Islam Shah had no share of the great qualities of his father, who 
stood alone among the Afghans, while the son had all the faults 
attributed to them. He was suspicious, cruel, vindictive and narrow- 
minded, unable to “think imperially” and dominated by clan or 
family feeling. His treatment of his nobles recalls the folly of another 
Afghan ruler, Ibrahim Lodi, but his cruelty exceeded [brahim’s. 
During his father’s life he had been closely associated with the greatest 
of his nobles, Khavass Khan, whose services, eclipsing those of the 
prince, aroused his jealousy, and whose experience of the prince’s 
character decided him to adopt the cause of his elder brother, ‘Adil 
Khan. Even after ‘Adil Khan’s disappearance Islam Shah’s suspicions 
of his nobles remained alive, and it was his treatment of them that 
caused the Niy4zis to rebel, and alienated them from his house. He 
was unable, in spite of his cruelty, to control the tribal chieftains, and 
the clan feuds which Sher Shah had suppressed broke out afresh and 
made it clear that empire was not for the Afghans. 

Islam Shah’s jealousy of his father’s reputation betrayed the mean- 
ness of his character. Between each two of the caravanserais which 
his father had built on the main roads he built another caravanserai, 
wholly unnecessary, and instead of distributing alms in the imperial 
camp, as his father had done, he followed the wasteful course of 
permitting them to be distributed, under inefficient supervision, at 
all the caravanserais. He remodelled the army, dividing the cavalry 
into troops and squadrons of 50, 200, 250 and 500. Two other 
measures angered the old nobles and aroused in them that hostility 
which drew upon them his suspicion. The first was the special favour 
shown to his personal troops, a force of 6000 cavalry which had been 
under his command during his father’s life. After his accession the 
private soldiers of this force were promoted to the rank of officers, 
and the officers to that of amir or noble. The second was the arbitrary 
substitution of cash payments for assignments and of assignments for 
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cash payments among officers holding high command in the army. 
None of these measures, either civil or military, was necessary; some 
led to wasteful expenditure of public funds, others aroused discontent, 
and all were introduced merely with the object of advancing their 
author’s reputation as an administrator and legislator. 

On the death of Islam Shah the nobles enthroned in Gwalior, 
on 22 November, 1554, his son Firiiz, then aged only twelve years. 
The minister and regent was Taj Khan Kararani, the murderer of 
Khavass Khan, and the power which he wielded excited the envy 
of the other nobles, who, by arousing the suspicions of the young 
king’s mother against him, induced her to remove him and appoint 
him to the government of Malwa. 

About a month after his departure Mubariz Khan, who had 
assured himself of the support of many of the disaffected nobles, 
arrived at Gwalior at the head of a large force. He was the son of 
Nizam Khan, the younger brother of Sher Shah, and brother of the 
young king’s mother, who, as already described, had twice saved his 
life when her husband wished to remove him as a danger to their 
son. On the pretext of offering his congratulations to the young king 
he forced his way, all travel-stained as he was, into his presence, and 
the boy’s mother, divining his intentions, besought him, as she had 
saved his life, to spare that of her son, but the monster seized his 
nephew, severed his head from his body, and seven days later ascended 
the throne under the title of ‘Adil Shah or Muhammad ‘Adil. 

He appointed as his minister Shamsher Khan, a younger brother 
of the murdered Khavass Khan, and as his vakil, or deputy minister, 
Daulat Khan, a Hindu converted to Islam, but confided in and 
chiefly depended upon Himii, a Hindu of the Dhinsar caste. This 
man had originally sold salt in the streets of Rewari, and, having 
been appointed weighman in the market, had come under the notice 
of Islam Shah, who had received him at his court and employed him 
in a confidential capacity. At the court of ‘Adil Shah he gradually 
acquired great influence, and, though a Hindu of a non-fighting 
race, proved, like the barber of Tilak, who commanded the Indian 
cavalry of Mas‘tid of Ghazni, that he possessed both military and 
administrative ability. 

‘Adil Shah, in order to conciliate those of the nobles and the army 
who were likely to resent his barbarous murder of his nephew, 
distributed treasure freely, and conferred titles on those who desired 
them. Having thus, to some extent, allayed disaffection, he marched 
to Chunar and took possession of such of the treasure of Sher Shah 
as yet remained there. Salim Khan, one of the Sir clan, rose in 
rebellion to avenge the murder of Firiz Shah, but his rebellion was 
crushed and he fled into the hills. 

‘Adil Shah made Chunar his residential capital. During Islim 
Shah’s reign he had simulated imbecility, probably without much 
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effort, for he was certainly of defective intellect. He devoted his time 
almost entirely to frivolous and sensual pleasure and was contemp- 
tuously known as ‘Adli, which is a contemptuous diminutive of his 
title. For the conduct of the public business of his kingdom he relied 
almost entirely upon Himi, thus alienating most of the Afghan 
nobles, many of whom withdrew from court to their districts where 
each behaved as an independent prince. Junaid Khan, governor 
of Bayana, and his son, governor of Ajmer, rebelled, and defeated 
and plundered Jamal Khan, governor of Gwalior, who was sent 
against them. Their success alarmed ‘Adil Shah, but Himii offered 
to crush the rebels. The king was at first ill-disposed to trust the 
command of troops to a Hindu but finally allowed him to take the 
field with three or four thousand horse. Junaid Khan, not unnaturally, 
despised such an enemy, and sent against him one of his officers, 
whom Himii defeated. This was the Dhinsar’s first military success. 
Junaid Khan now took the field with his whole force, which far 
outnumbered Himii’s, but Himii chose the perilous venture of a night 
attack. He fell on Junaid Khan’s camp from two sides in the third 
watch of the night, throwing his troops into confusion so that many 
of them were slaughtering one another; the flying rebels were pursued 
and slain in great numbers, and Junaid Khan was fortunate to escape 
with his life. The plunder was great, and this victory, and Himi’s 
modesty when he returned to his master at Gwalior, established his 
reputation. 

Taj Khan Kararani had returned to court after the death of Firiiz 
and was the leading Afghan noble there. Among the few remaining 
at court was [brahim Khan Sir, a second cousin of the king, and 
also a brother-in-law. One day, on a ceremonial occasion, Ibrahim 
entered the hall of audience and all present rose to salute him, 
except 'aj Khan, who remained seated. A few days later an attempt 
was made on Taj Khian’s life, and Taj Khan, convinced that the 
king and Ibrahim had instigated the attempt, assembled his followers, 
and as soon as he had recovered from his wound left Gwalior. Cutting 
his way through a force sent to intercept him, he succeeded in 
reaching Jaunpur, where the governor failed to persuade him to return 
e court. A force sent in pursuit defeated him but failed to arrest his 

ight. 

‘Adil Shah now grew suspicious of all his Afghan nobles, and 
aroused their fears by putting to death his two principal supporters. 
From Himii’s subsequent career it seems probable that it was he who 
sowed dissension between the king and his leading nobles, but, how- 
ever this may be, Ibrahim Khan Siar was selected as the next victim. 
He, however, learned the design from his wife, the king’s sister, and 
fled with his troops from Gwalior, defeating on the way a large force 
sent in pursuit. At Delhi he was joined by the governor of Sirhind 
and other Afghan nobles, assumed the royal title, and caused the 
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khutba to be recited in his own name. ‘Adil Shah, now at Chunar, 
was much perturbed by this news, and, returning hastily to Gwalior, 
released two nobles whom he had imprisoned and sent them against 
Ibrahim Shah. On reaching Delhi, however, they joined Ibrahim. 

‘Adil Shah’s attention was now diverted from his rival by the 
rebellion at Ujjain of a Hindu chieftain who marched on Gwalior. The 
king again hastened from Chunar to Gwalior and despatched troops 
against the rebel. The Hindu, after an initial success, was slain and 
his army fled. The Afghans inflicted on them great slaughter and 
‘Adil Shah pursued the remnant of the Hindu force to Ujjain, where 
he captured its late commander’s wives and children and took much 
plunder. After this success he lingered in Malwa, and Ibrahim Shah 
of Delhi took full advantage of his absence from Hindistan_ by 
annexing many districts of the Punjab. After tarrying too long ‘Adil 
Shah returned to Gwalior and determined to take the field in person 
against his brother-in-law; but before marching on Delhi he decided 
to blind or put to death Ahmad Khan, another cousin, who was 
married to the king’s younger sister. She, like her sister, warned her 
husband of his danger, and Ahmad, who commanded 4000 horse, 
left Gwalior one day when the king was drunk and rode with his 
troops to Delhi. There he had an interview with Ibrahim Shah of 
whom he demanded, as the price of his adherence, the government 
of the Punjab. Ibrahim hesitated to confer on a possible rival such 
an appointment. Ahmad broke off negotiations, withdrew, assembled 
his troops and prepared to attack Ibrahim. On 18 March, 1555, 
the armies of the two princes met at Farah, eighteen miles north- 
west of Agra, and though Ahmad’s troops were outnumbered in the 
proportion of nearly four to one, he defeated his cousin, who fled to 
Sambhal, while most of his troops transferred their services to the 
victor. Ahmad then occupied Delhi, where he was enthroned under 
the title of Sikandar Shah, and caused the khutba to be recited and 
struck coins in his own name. His power increased rapidly, and 
Ibrahim, unable to face him in the field, withdrew eastwards. ‘Adil 
Shah attempted to recover the territory which Sikandar had gained 
from Ibrahim but failed, and three kings now reigned in northern 
India. The authority of ‘Adil Shah extended over ae and Malwa 
and as far east as Jaunpur; that of Sikandar Shah from Delhi to 
Rohtas in the Punjab; and that of Ibrahim Shah from the foot of 
the Himalayas to Gujrat in the Punjab. 

Humayitn had been preparing, since the death of Islam Shah, to 
invade India and recover his throne, and now, hearing of the con- 
fusion which prevailed in the land, where three kings claimed 
supremacy, and of the dissensions between the Afghan princes and 
nobles, resolved to carry his project into effect. One day, while taking 
the air, he took an omen from the names of the first three men whom 
he met. The first was Daulat (“Empire”), the second Murad 
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(“Desired”’), and the third Sa‘adat (““Good Fortune”). A second 


omen, taken from the poems of Hafiz, fell on the ode containing 
the couplet: 
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Seek fortune from the auspicious phoenix, and the shadow cast by him, 

For the pinion of fortune is possessed neither by crow nor by kite. 

The word rendered “auspicious” was Humayiin’s own name, 
and it is not surprising that the omen confirmed his decision. Leaving 
Kabul he reached Peshawar on 25 December, 1554, and, after crossing 
the Indus, was joined nine days later by Bairam Khan and many 
other officers from Qandahfar. Sultan Adam, the Gakkhar, who had 
promised him support, failed to join him, but explained his absence 
by a treaty with Sikandar Shah, who had compelled him to enter 
into it and to surrender his son as a hostage. 

Humiayin marched to Lahore and the Afghans in that city fled 
on his approach. Tatar Khan Kashi, who had held Rohtas for 
Sikandar, had already abandoned it, and Humayin was able to 
despatch from Lahore a force which occupied the districts of Jullundur, 
Sirhind and Hissar without striking a blow, while another force 
defeated at Dip4lpur, in March, 1555, an Afghan army and captured 
its camp and baggage and the wives and families of the officers. 

The news of this defeat aroused Sikandar Shah, who was in Delhi, 
to action, and he assembled an army of 30,000 horse and despatched 
it towards Sirhind, which city Humayiin’s advance guard had 
reached. Humiayin’s officers, assembled at Jullundur, decided, despite 
their numerical inferiority to the Afghan army, to give battle and 
crossed the Sutlej. The Afghans pressed forward to oppose their 
passage of the river but did not reach the neighbourhood of the bank 
until the invaders had already crossed it. The armies met at sunset, 
and as the darkness fell the village before which the Afghan army 
was drawn up caught fire, so that the Mughul archers clearly saw 
their enemy by the blaze of the thatched roofs, and rained showers 
of arrows on them until they broke and fled, leaving their camp and 
baggage in the hands of the victors. Bairam Khan, who commanded 
the Mughul forces, then advanced to Sirhind and occupied and 
fortified the town, and the news of his victory was received with much 
joy in Humfyiin’s court at Lahore. 

Sikandar Shah, on learning of the defeat of his troops, himself took 
the field, marched with 80,000 horse, and elephants and artillery, 
from Delhi to Sirhind. He entrenched himself before the city, and 
the Mughul officers strengthened its fortifications and sent a message 
to Humayin begging him to join his army without delay. He was 
indisposed, but sent his young son, Akbar, to represent him and left 
Lahore as soon as his health permitted, arriving at Sirhind on 27 May, 
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CHAPTER IV 
AKBAR, 1556-1573 


Tue young emperor, who was only a few months more than 
thirteen years of age, was confronted with a situation scarcely less 
difficult than that in which his grandfather had found himself when 
his nobles were clamouring to be led back to Kabul, and in considering 
the difficulties which faced him it must be remembered that he was 
a precocious and masterful youth whom the jealousies of his courtiers 
compelled his guardian, Bairam Khan, to consult on all measures 
of importance. His father had returned to India and had possessed 
himself of Delhi and Agra, but the recovery of these cities, imme- 
diately after his death, by his enemies reduced Akbar’s inheritance 
to the Punjab. 

The first difficulty with which Akbar and his guardian were called 
upon to deal was caused by the misconduct of Shah Abu-’]-Ma‘ali, 
a noble of his father’s court and a dangerous fanatic, whose preten- 
sions, based on favours shown to him by Humfyin, were obnoxious 
not only to the dignity of the courtiers but to the majesty of the 
throne. Resenting a fancied slight he at first refused to attend the 
young emperor’s court and when he deigned to appear thrust himself 
forward into a place to which he had no claim and behaved with 
such gross disregard of propriety that it was necessary to arrest him. 
Bairam Khan believed him to be actively disloyal and advocated 
his immediate execution, but Akbar was loth to sully his hands, on 
the threshold of his reign, with the blood of one of his father’s old 
servants, and the offender was sent to Lahore, where he was im- 
prisoned. 

Three princes of the Sir clan still pretended to the throne of Delhi. 
These were Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, who had occupied the throne 
for about a year, his cousin and brother-in-law Ibrahim, who had 
dethroned ‘Adil in 1553, and Ibrahim’s cousin and brother-in-law 
Sikandar, who expelled Ibrahim in 1554 and was defeated by 
Humiayin at Sirhind in 1555 and driven from Delhi and Agra. 
‘Adil had established himself at Chunar and was killed in 1557 in 
a battle with Bahadur Shah of Bengal, and [brahim had withdrawn 
into Bengal. Bairam Khan, correctly estimating the character of the 
two surviving princes, considered Sikandar, who was still in arms in 
the Punjab, a more imminent menace than either of the others, and 
remained for some time after Akbar’s enthronement at Kalanaur 
with the object of crushing Sikandar’s resistance. He failed, how- 
ever, owing to lack of information, to make sufficient provision to 
meet the attack ofa foe more dangerous than any of the three princes. 
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This was Himi, ‘‘the Corn-chandler”, a Hindu of Rewari whom 
‘Adil had made his minister, an able, energetic and ambitious soldier 
who was preparing to expel the Mughuls from India, nominally in 
the interests of ‘Adil, but actually in his own. Himi secretly cherished 
designs of seizing for himself the imperial throne and restoring the 
dominion to the Hindus. Himi was still in the field on behalf of 
‘Adil and in his name could command the obedience of a large force 
of Afghans. 

It was believed that Iskandar Khan the Uzbeg at Agra, Tardi 
Beg Khan at Delhi, and ‘Ali Quli Khan Shaibani at Sambhal were 
strong enough to repel any attacks from the south-east and to defend 
Hindistan against both ‘Adil and his minister, but Himi’s energy 
and determination were underrated. Bairam Khan, believing the 
situation to be secure, sent a force to Kabul to escort thence to India 
the ladies of Humayiin’s harem. Sulaiman Mirza of Badakhshan, 
who was then besieging that city, was forced by it to retire to his own 
dominions, and the ladies were safely conducted to India. 

Himi now advanced from Gwalior on Agra, and Iskandar Khan, 
instead of awaiting him, retired towards Delhi, losing between two 
and three thousand men in the course of his retreat. Himi followed 
him and encamped near Tughluqabad where Iskandar was joined 
by Tardi Beg Khan, the governor of Delhi. The temporary success 
of the Mughul right wing hardly delayed Himi’s complete victory 
over their centre and Tardi Beg Khan, who, without making even 
an effort to hold Delhi, continued his rapid retreat towards Sirhind. 
Iskandar Khan perforce accompanied him and the retreating army 
was joined on fts way by ‘Ali Quli Khan Shaibani, who could no 
longer maintain himself at Sambhal after Himi’s occupation of 
Delhi. 

The news of the fall of Delhi reached Akbar and Bairam Khan 
at Jullundur and most of the courtiers and officers counselled an 
immediate retreat on Kabul, urging that it was folly to attempt to 
withstand Himi, now at the head of 100,000 men, with the 20,000 
which were all that Akbar could muster. Bairam Khan decided, 
however, to risk all in the attempt to recover Delhi and had no 
difficulty in persuading the high-spirited and precocious Akbar to 
adopt his view. Khizr Khvaja Khan was left at Lahore to deal with 
Sikandar Sir and on 13 October, 1556, the imperial army marched 
to Sirhind. Here it was met by the fugitives from Delhi, whose voices 
were added to those which clamoured for a retreat. This outburst 
was speedily silenced by Bairam Khan, who, having obtained from 
his youthful master “‘a sort of permission”, caused Tardi Beg Khan 
to be put to death. 

The execution was a bold measure. Tardi Beg Khan and Bairam 
Khan were outwardly on friendly terms, but were known to be rivals, 
and their rivalry was embittered by religious differences. Bairam 
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cannot but have known that his action would be severely criticised, 
and his enemies, in fact, made it one of the articles in his impeach- 
ment when, a few years later, he fell from favour; but the murder 
was not the crime which they maintained it to be. Tardi Beg Khan’s 
disgraceful conduct at Delhi merited death according to the military 
codes of all ages and his advocacy of an immediate retreat from 
Sirhind rendered his death necessary. In fact credit is due to Bairam 
Khan for taking so promptly, at considerable risk to himself and his 
reputation, a step which alone could have restored and maintained 
the spirit and discipline of the army. 

Himii was so elated by his victories and by the capture of Delhi 
as to believe that he had already reached the goal of his ambition. 
He madc no pretence of restoring his master, but assumed the title 
of Raja Vikramaditya and is said to have struck coin bearing his 
titles, though no specimen is known to exist. His Afghan officers 
were temporarily reconciled, by a liberal distribution of plunder, to 
the ascendancy of an infidel, and Himi sent forward his advance 
guard, with the greater part of his artillery, to meet that of Akbar, 
which, under the command of ‘Ali Quli Khan Shaibani, had marched 
on Panipat. ‘Ali Quli Khan inflicted a severe defeat on Himii’s 
advance guard, and captured his artillery. 

Meanwhile the main bodies of the two armies were in motion and 
met, on 5 November, 1556, on the historic plain of Panipat. Bairam 
Khan detained Akbar at a safe distance from the field and entrusted 
the command of the centre to ‘Ali Quli Khan. Himii’s army so 
greatly outnumbered that of Akbar that it was able almost to envelop 
it and threw both wings into confusion. Himi then attempted to 
decide the fate of the day by leading against the centre his 1500 
elephants, on which he chiefly relied. ‘Ali Quli Khan and his officers, 
taking every advantage of the inequalities of the ground, fought with 
the utmost valour but would certainly have been overpowered had 
not Himi’s eye been pierced by an arrow so well directed that its 
point projected from the back of his head. His troops at once 
dispersed. 

Shah Quli Khan Mahram, a Baharli Turk in Bairam Khian’s 
service, who afterwards attained to the command of 3500 horse, 
came up with Himii’s elephant, Hawdi, as the driver was endeavouring 
to carry his master beyond the reach of danger. He begged Shah 
Quli not to slay him and told him who the elephant’s wounded rider 
was. Shah Quli at once caused Himii to be led to Akbar, who had 
by now appeared on the field. When the wounded Hindu was placed 
before the young emperor Bairam Khan prayed him to earn the title 
of Ghazi by slaying an infidel with his own sword, and the boy 
severed Himi’s head from his body,! or according to another version 
merely touched the infidel, who was slain by those in attendance. 

1 7.R.A.S. 1916, p. 527. 
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Immediately after the victory Iskandar Khan the Uzbeg was sent 
in pursuit of the flying enemy, and followed them, with great 
slaughter, to the gates of the capital, which he entered and secured 
for the emperor. Two days later Akbar entered Delhi and ‘Ali Quli 
Khan and Iskandar Khan were rewarded for their services with the 
titles of Khan Zaman and Khan ‘Alam respectively. 

The victory was complete. All of Himi’s 1500 elephants had been 
captured and the broken remnant of his army was dispersed, but his 
wife had escaped from Delhi into Mewat, taking with her all his 
treasure, and Pir Muhammad Khan was sent in pursuit. He slew 
many fugitives and took much plunder, but Himi’s wife made good 
her escape and much of the treasure was lost. His aged father was 
captured and, on refusing to accept Islam, was put to death. 

Events had progressed less favourably in the Punjab. Sikandar 
Sir had attacked Khizr Khvaja Khan at Chamiari, about 35 miles 
north-east of Lahore, and had driven him into that city, and Khan 
‘Alam was sent to his relief, followed, on 7 December, by the emperor 
and Bairam Khan, who could now safely leave imperial interests in 
Hindistan in the hands of the nobles. 

During their absence in the Punjab Khan Zaman reoccupied 
Sambhal and established his authority throughout the country 
between that town and Lucknow, and Qiya Khan Gung, after 
occupying Agra, drove away Raja Ram Sah, who was attempting 
to recover from Bahbal Khan, an officer in the service of ‘Adil, the 
fortress of Gwalior, which had belonged to his ancestors, and himself 
besieged the fortress. 

On learning that Akbar had reached Jullundur, Sikandar Sir 
retired from before Lahore and fled to Mankot, a hill fortress which 
Islam Shah had built to restrain the aggression of the Gakkhars, and 
here he was besieged by Akbar. 

During the siege the ladies of Humayiin’s harem arrived at the 
camp from Kabul, and Akbar, who was not yet fifteen years of age, 
married his first wife, the daughter of his uncle Hindal. 

Sikandar Sir had great confidence in the strength of Mankot but 
relied chiefly on such diversion as could be created by his cousin 
‘Adil, who still held Chunar, but who was now attacked by his cousin 
Khizr Khan Sir, styling himself Jalal-ud-din Bahadur Shah of 
Bengal, and was slain. The news of his death so discouraged Sikandar 
that he surrendered in May, 1557, after enduring a siege of some 
months’ duration, and by the interest of Atga Khan, the emperor’s 
‘aaa received Bihar as an assignment. He died two years 
ater. 

Akbar marched in July to Lahore and in December to Delhi, 
halting on the way at Jullundur, where Bairam Khan married his 
cousin Salima Begam, daughter of Humayiin’s sister. 

On reaching the Sutlej Akbar learnt that Haji Khan of Mewat, 
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who had fied to Narnaul after the defeat of Himii, was marching on 
Hissar, and halted at Sirhind while Bairam Khan led the army 
against the rebel. Haji Khan would not risk a conflict but fled and 
took refuge in Gujarat, and three officers, one of whom was Sayyid 
Mahmid Khan Barha,! were sent to establish order in Ajmer and 
Rajputana. Akbar reached Delhi on 14 April, 1558. 

It is necessary, in order to convey a clear understanding of the 
intrigues which beset Akbar in the early years of his reign, to explain 
the state of parties at his court. There was, first, the protector’s party 
consisting primarily of the greater number of the most loyal and able 
nobles. 

Bairam Khan was a loyal and devoted servant but his disposition 
was arbitrary, haughty and jealous and he could not easily tolerate 
the presence of possible rivals near his young master. He was a 
staunch Shiah and his religion rendered him unpopular at a court 
composed chiefly of orthodox Sunnis. He resented the decline of his 
influence as Akbar grew towards manhood, and his foibles were 
distorted by his enemies into evidence of a desire to subvert the 
emperor’s authority. 

The second great faction was the harem party, whose influence, 
as is so often the case in the East, was almost wholly evil. The interests 
of this party were served, beyond the walls of the harem, by Akbar’s 
foster-relatives. The relationship existing between a child and the 
foster-mother who has suckled him is regarded by Turks, and by 
Muslims generally, as one of peculiar tenderness. It endures through 
life and extends to all the near relations of the foster-mother. The 
names of ten of Akbar’s nurses are preserved, and it is recorded that 
there were others. The most influential of these was Jiji Anaga 
(‘‘foster-mother”), whose husband, Shams-ud-din Khan, had saved 
Humayin from drowning and was honoured, after his wife’s advance- 
ment, with the title of Atga (‘‘foster-father”) Khan. Of his two sons, 
the one who survived beyond the early years of Akbar’s reign was 
known originally as Mirza ‘Aziz Kika (“‘foster-brother”) but received 
the title of Khan A‘zam and rose to the highest rank. Akbar excused 
the leniency with which he treated Khan A‘zam’s acts of disobedience 
and contumacy by saying, “‘Between me and ‘Aziz is a river of milk 
which I cannot cross.’’ The relationship extended to Atga Khan’s 
elder brother, Mir Muhammad Kh§an, entitled Khan Kalan (‘‘Great”’, 
or elder Khan), to his younger brothers, Sharif Khan and Qutb-ud- 


t “*Sayyid Mahmiid was the first of the Barha Sayyids that held office under the 
Timirides.’ He was with Sikandar Sir in Mankot but, seeing that the cause of the Afghans 
was ipa Sear he left Sikandar and went over to Akbar”? (Ain-i-Akbari, 1, 389). 

The Sayyids of Barha, as distinguished for personal bravery as their kinsmen of Bilgram 
are for their learning, derived their cognomen from twelve (bdra) villages which they held 
in the Muzaffarnagar District in the Upper Diab. Like the Sayyids of Bilgram in Oudh 
they trace their origin to Sayyid Abu-’I-Farah of Wasit, who visited India in a.p. 1217. 
They reached the acme of their influence in the eighteenth century. See chaps. xm 
and xrv of this volume, and W. Irvine, 7.4.S.B. 1896, p. 175. 
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din Khan, and to their sons. Maham Anaga had been Akbar’s 
chief nurse and though she never seems to have suckled him her son 
Adham Khan ranked as his foster-brother. These foster-relations are 
usually referred to by Muslim historians as Atga Khail, ‘the foster- 
father cohort”. 

The execution of Tardi Beg Khan had excited much hostility 
against Bairam Khan, and an open breach occurred between him 
and “‘the foster-father cohort”? on the march from Mankot, when he 
suspected that the accidental finish of an elephant-fight near his tent 
was due to the machinations of Atga Khan and protested to Maham 
Anaga. The quarrel was patched up, but Pir Muhammad Khan, 
formerly a servant of Bairam Khan, had gone over to the harem 
party, and his influence was ever directed towards the breeding of 
strife. The execution of Musahib Beg, who had presumed on his 
father’s services to Hum4yin to treat the protector with discourtesy 
and a similar exercise of arbitrary authority at Kabul by Mun‘im 
Khan, which was approved by Bairam Khan, provided the enemies 
of the latter with further material for charges against him. 

During Akbar’s stay at Delhi the court was scandalised by a 
disgraceful affair between Khan Zaman and Shaham Beg, one of 
Humiyiin’s pages, whom he enticed from Delhi. The details of this 
affair are of importance only as shedding some light on the morals 
of the great at the courts of the Mughul emperors, of which the less 
said the better. Khan Zam4n was ordered to send Shaham Beg back 
to Delhi but instead of obeying sent an emissary to allay the wrath 
of “the foster-father cohort”, which took the leading part in the 
proceedings against him. The emissary was slain by the brutal Pir 
Muhammad Khan and Khan Zaman hurriedly dismissed Shaham 
Beg who, after leaving him, lodged with a man whose relations put 
him to death for attempting to seduce his host’s wife. 

After a stay of some months at Delhi the court left for Agra, then 
a city of small importance, travelling by boat down the Jumna. 

At Agra Bairam Khin’s chief anxiety was the education of his 
ward, who was devoted to manly exercises and field sports but, in 
spite of having been endowed with a vigorous intellect, could not be 
brought to pay any attention to what the ablest of his biographers 
calls “the usual apparatus of learning”. In short, he was an idle 
boy who would not learn to read and write and he never acquired 
either of these arts. His father had urged him to mend his ways 
but it is doubtful whether Bairam Khan received any support from 
the harem party or “the foster-father cohort”, whose interest lay in 
retarding the boy’s progress as much as possible. After reaching man’s 
estate Akbar atoned, as far as he could, for his boyish idleness by 
listening diligently to the reading of works on history, theology and 
philosophy, but it is unfortunate that in this respect he never rendered 
"" ** independent of the services of others, for the memory, how- 
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ever it may be cultivated, and Akbar’s powers of memory, naturally 
immense, were developed by his illiteracy, can never supply the 
power of reference, and had he been able to use his eyes he might 
perhaps have been saved from the religious absurdities of his later 
years, which had their origin in his delight in listening to religious 
and philosophical discussions and found their expression in his con- 
fused recollections of these disputes. 

Abu-’l-Fazl, on whose speculations Akbar in later years firmly 
relied, was, perhaps, the most subtle and the most fulsome adviser 
and flatterer that ever monarch had. Adulation 1s the business of 
the counsellor and of the historian of an eastern ruler, but Abu-’!- 
Fazl surpassed other historians and encomiasts as the light of the sun 
surpasses that of the moon. Most Eastern courtiers are content with 
assuring their masters that they are the best, the wisest and the 
greatest of mankind, but Abu-’l-Fazl’s panegyrics contain the sug- 
gestion, if not the assertion, that his master is something more than 
man. His boyish idleness is attributed to a divinely inspired desire 
to remain behind a veil, concealing his powers from all, until the 
time came for him to reveal to a wondering world his divine com- 
mission. Similarly the emperor’s devotion, in his maturer years, to 
the childish and futile diversion of pigeon-flying is represented as a 
form of worship. This fulsome adulation, which disgusts even those 
accustomed by long study to the flights of oriental encomiasts, had 
its motive. It was not self-advancement, but it may be suspected that 
it was revenge. This question will be discussed later. 

The tutor whom Bairam Khan selected was Mir ‘Abdul-Latif, 
the Persian, who failed, like his predecessors, to induce Akbar to 
learn to read, but was the first to teach him the principle of sulh-i- 
kull, or universal toleration, on which Abu-’l-Fazl so frequently 
descants. He came of a Sayyid family of Qazvin, persecuted in 
Persia as Sunnis, but was so moderate in his religious views as to be 
suspected, in India, of Shiah proclivities. 

Party spirit was now inflamed by a serious quarrel between Pir 
Muhammad Khan and his former master. Pir Muhammad fell sick, 
and Bairam, who courteously visited him, was refused admission. 
Pir Muhammad’s excuse, that his servants had not recognised him, 
aggravated his offence and a few days later he was compelled to 
surrender his standards, kettledrums and other insignia of honour, 
was deprived of his title of Nasir-ul-Mulk, and was imprisoned at 
Bayana, whence he was sent, after a short interval, to Gujarat with 
a view to his performing the pilgrimage to Mecca, which was 
regarded as banishment. 

Bairam Khan’s treatment of Pir Muhammad was not his only 
crime in the eyes of the harem party. Almost immediately after this 
event he appointed Shaikh Gadai, a Shaikh with no special qualifica- 
tions, to the important post of Sadr-us-Sudgr, fourth in importance 
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in the empire. The Sadr was the chief law officer and ecclesiastic and 
controlled all grants, endowments and allowances. The appointment 
raised a storm of protest from the orthodox, among the most pro- 
minent of whom was “the foster-father cohort’, and contributed 
more than any other measure of Bairam Khan to his downfall. 

It was probably with the object of diverting Akbar’s attention 
from the discontent caused by these and other measures that Bairam 
Khan drew his attention to Gwalior, which Qiya Khan Gung was 
still besieging but could not take for lack of support. He was rein- 
forced and the fortress surrendered early in 1559. Qiya Khan Gung 
was then sent into the eastern districts of Akbar’s dominions, where 
Khan Zaman was still sulking, but made his peace and regained his 
master’s favour by expelling Ibrahim Sir from Jaunpur and sur- 
rendering Lucknow to Qiya Khan. 

Expeditions to Ranthambhor, held by Rai Surjan on behalf of 
the Rana of Chitor, and to Chunar, held by Jamal Khan the Afghan, 
were less successful, and in each case the imperial troops were obliged 
to retreat without having effected their purpose. A third expedition, 
under Bahadur Khan Shaibani, sent by Bairam Khan to annex 
Malwa, was recalled early in 1560 from Sipri, owing to the strained 
relations between Akbar and his guardian. 

Akbar was now in his eighteenth year and the restraint to which 
he was subjected by Bairam Khan galled him. The harem party did 
its utmost to widen the breach and on 28 March Akbar left Agra 
on a hunting expedition. When he had reached Sikandra RAo, about 
45 miles north-east of the city, Maham Anaga urged him to visit 
his mother, who was lying sick at Delhi and longed to see him. 
Akbar rode at once to Delhi, thereby openly severing himself from 
his guardian, who remained at Agra, and was ceremoniously received 
by Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Kh§an, governor of the capital, who was 
in the plot and came out to some distance from the city to receive 
him. Having thus succeeded in separating him from the protector 
the conspirators confessed that they had incurred the resentment of 
Bairam Khan and appealed to his pride by throwing themselves on 
his protection, while Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan began to put the 
defences of the city into a state of repair. Atga Khan marched from 
the Punjab to join him and Pir Muhammad Khan returned from 
Gujarat. Some correspondence passed between the protector and 
the emperor and when Akbar imprisoned Bairam Khan’s emissaries 
the breach was irreparable. 

The few adherents left to Bairam Khan urged him to attempt to 
recover the emperor’s person by force, but he refused to turn his arms 
against his master, and left Agra announcing that he proposed making 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. The harem party had gained its object and 
might well have been content with its victory, but it was certain that 
Bairam Khan intended to visit the Punjab to recover the private 
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hoards which he had left at Lahore and Sirhind and his enemies 
assured Akbar that he intended to raise the standard of rebellion 
in that province. Akbar sent his tutor, Mir ‘Abdul-Latif, to Bairam 
with a decree announcing that he had decided to take the manage- 
ment of affairs into his own hands and that he desired Bairam Khan 
to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca, and promising to make ample 
provision for his expenses. Bairam Khan promised obedience, but 
his movements were leisurely, and the harem party induced Akbar 
to send Pir Muhammad Kh§an with a large force to hasten them. 
The selection of Pir Muhammad for such a duty was deliberately 
provocative and Bairam Khan, after lodging his family at Bhatinda, 
turned towards Jullundur. Pir Muhammad returned to court and 
reported his movements and a large force under Atga Khan which 
was sent against Bairam Khan defeated him at Jullundur and drove 
him towards the hills. 

Akbar marched in person to Sirhind, where he was joined by 
Mun‘im Khan and other nobles from Kabul. The grant of the pro- 
tector’s title of Khan Khanan to Mun‘im Khan was a further 
indication, if any were needed, that Bairam Khian’s day was over. 
He was pursued and was besieged at Tilwara, a hill-fortress on the 
banks of the Beads, whence he sent a message to Akbar expressing 
contrition for his rebellion and offering to submit. He was assured, 
in return, that he would be well received and in October he appeared 
before Akbar in his camp at Hajipur. His meeting with his master 
and former ward was affecting, but Akbar made the situation quite 
clear to him. He offered him one of three alternatives, the districts 
of Kalpi and Chanderi, the place of companion and confidential 
adviser to himself, or permission to depart for Mecca. Bairam Khan 
chose the last and left for Mecca by way of Gujarat, where he was 
hospitably received by Misa Khan Fuladi, governor of Patan, but 
was assassinated by a gang of Afghans led by one Mubarak Khan, 
whose father had been killed in 1555 at the battle of Machiwara, 
where Bairam Khan had commanded the Mughul army. The 
Afghans plundered his camp, and his family reached Ahmadabad 
almost destitute. Akbar sent for them and afterwards married as his 
second wife Salima Begam, Bairam’s widow, and charged himself 
with the education of his infant son, Mirza ‘Abdur-Rahim, known 
as Mirza Khan, who rose to the highest rank and in 1584 received 
his father’s title of Khan Khanan. 

It was chiefly to Bairam Khan, ably supported by Khan Zaman, 
that Akbar owed his throne. It was inevitable that a young man of 
Akbar’s force of character should emerge from a state of tutelage, but 
he would have done well to wait, for he was not yet fit to assume 
sole charge of his empire and remained for four years more under the 
pernicious influence of the harem party. The means by which he 
escaped from Bairam’s influence was probably the best which he 
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could have adopted, but the insults and ungenerous treatment which 
drove the protector into rebellion would be a blot upon his memory 
were it not certain that they originated with Bairam’s bitterest 
enemies in the harem party. 

There could be no better testimony to Bairam Kh4n’s worth than 
that recorded by the bigot Badaini, who could seldom see any good 
in a Shiah. “‘In wisdom, generosity, sincerity, goodness of disposition, 
submissiveness, and humility he surpassed all....The second con- 
quest of Hindiistan and the building up of the empire were due to 
his strenuous efforts, his valour, and his wide policy... .At last vile 
hypocrites poisoned the mind of His Majesty against him, until his 
affairs fell at length into the condition of which a brief description 
has been given.””! 

Malwa still retained its independence under Baz Bahadur, son of 
Shuja‘at Khan, and early in 1561 Akbar sent an army to annex the 
province. Harem influence is traceable in the extremely injudicious 
selection of the commander of the force, Adham Khan, and of the 
second in command, Pir Muhammad Khan. 

Baz Bahadur, a voluptuary devoted to music and to the society of 
dancers and singers, above all to that of his beloved mistress Rip 
Mati, famed for her beauty and her devotion to her lover, now held 
his court at Sarangpur.? The imperial army invaded Malwa, ad- 
vancing by regular daily marches until it was within 20 miles of 
Sarangpur, and it was not until it had reached this point that Baz 
Bahadur awoke from his dreams of love and music and bestirred 
himself to defend his kingdom. Marching from the city, he entrenched 
himself at a distance of three miles from it and awaited the attack 
of the imperial troops, but on 29 March he was induced, by feigned 
attacks from various directions, to leave his entrenched position and 
take the field. The battle was of short duration. His troops were out- 
numbered and his Afghan officers were disaffected and left the field 
early in the day. Baz Bahadur saved his life by flight, but his women, 
his treasures and his elephants fell into the hands of the victors, and 
the devoted Rip Mati took poison in order to escape the embraces 
of Adham Khan. 

Pir Muhammad Khan and Adham Khan sullied their victory by 
the most revolting cruelty. The historian Badatini, who was an eye- 
witness of their atrocities, describes them as follows :® 

‘On the day of the victory the two commanders were in their 
camp, and the prisoners were brought before them and were put to 
death by troops, so that their blood flowed in rivers.” 

Pir Muhammad Khan cracked brutal jests on the wretched victims, 
and when Mihr ‘Ali Beg Sildiiz, at Badaini’s instance, represented 
that whatever might be done with rebels taken in arms it was not 
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lawful to put their wives and children to death Pir Muhammad 
replied, “If we keep them for the night what will happen to them?” 

“In that night the plundering marauders stowed away their 
Muslim captives, the wives of holy and learned men, Sayyids, and 
nobles, in boxes and saddlebags, and carried them off to Ujjain and 
in other directions. Sayyids and holy men came forth, bearing copies 
of the Koran, to welcome the conquerors, and Pir Muhammad 
Khan slew and burnt them all.” 

Adham Khan sent to court, with the despatches announcing his 
victory, only a few elephants, and kept most of the spoils and all the 
women for himself. Maham Anaga’s influence was powerless to 
restrain Akbar’s resentment of such an insult to his authority, but 
she wrote to her son to warn him to look to himself and Akbar left 
Agra on 27 April. After receiving, on his way, tribute from Surjan 
Rai of Ranthambhor and the surrender of Gagraun he reached 
Sarangpur on 13 May, to the consternation of Adham Khan, whose 
mother’s letter had not yet reached him. The delinquent humbled 
himself before his sovereign, but his prayers and excuses were un- 
availing until his mother appeared to intercede for him. She arranged 
a reconciliation and attempted to conceal her son’s crimes by causing 
to be put to death two of Baz Bahadur’s most beautiful concubines, 
whom he had ravished. The crime was discovered but as it was traced 
to Maham Anaga it went unpunished. 

Adham Khan was permitted to remain in Malwa as governor, 
with Pir Muhammad Khan as his principal assistant, and Akbar 
returned to Agra, slaying on the way, near Narwar, with one stroke 
of his sword, a tigress which had five cubs. He delighted in such 
feats of daring and took special pride in his mastery over elephants. 
One day he mounted, rode and controlled the vicious elephant 
Hawai, probably the beast of that name which had been ridden by 
Himi at Panipat. Not content with this feat he commanded the 
servants of the elephant stables to bring forth another fierce brute, 
Ran Bagha, “the Tiger in Battle”, and continued to ride Hawai while 
the two fought. Hawdi overcame Ran Baghdad who fled, pursued by 
the victor, across the bridge spanning the Jumna. The pontoons 
were submerged by the ponderous beasts, but both reached the 
further bank in safety, and there Akbar succeeded in bringing Hawdi 
to a stand. 

‘In later years Akbar explained more than once to Abu-’]-Fazl 
that his motive in undertaking such adventures was that God might 
end his life if he should knowingly have taken a step displeasing to 
the Most High, or cherished an aspiration contrary to his will, for, 
he said, ‘We cannot support the burden of life under God’s dis- 
pleasure.’”’ 

Such sentiments do little credit either to his heart or to his head. 
If, as is certain, he did not hold such views when he was nineteen 
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he was lying, and the suggestion that God required his aid for the 
purpose of destroying him shows that in the maze of his religious 
speculations he had not found even the clue to the truth. 

Before Akbar started for Malwa a very serious rebellion had broken 
out in the eastern provinces of the empire. Sher Khan, the son of 
Muhammad ‘Adil, had assembled at Chunar an army of nearly 
20,000 horse, 50,000 foot, and 500 elephants, and had marched on 
Jaunpur. Ibrahim Khan the Uzbeg, Majniin Khan Qagqshal, and 
Shaham Khan Jalair had been ordered to support Khan Zaman, 
who, with his brother Bahadur and their troops, stood alone in the 
path of the invaders. The forces met in the neighbourhood of Jaunpur, 
and the Mughuls, though outnumbered, inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Afghans and dispersed their imposing array. 

Khan Zaman, by repeating Adham Khian’s offence, incurred the 
wrath of Akbar, who marched from Agra by way of Kalpi and Kara 
towards Jaunpur. Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur, on learning 
of his departure from Agra, repented their contumacy and marched 
to Kara, where they offered to him all the elephants which they had 
taken from the Afghans. Their timely submission disarmed his wrath 
and he permitted them to return to Jaunpur, and, having despatched 
Asaf Khan to Chunar, which was still in the hands of the Afghans, 
returned to Agra, arriving there on 29 August. Chunar was sur- 
rendered to Asaf Khan and became an outpost of the empire. 

In November Atga Khan was summoned from Kabul and ap- 
pointed minister of the empire, though the formality of dismissing 
Mun‘im Khan, who had acted in that capacity ever since the fall 
of Bairam Khan, was not observed. The appointment was extremely 
distasteful, not only to Mun‘im Khan but also to Maham Anaga, 
‘who regarded herself as the virtual lieutenant of the empire”’’, and 
she was still further annoyed by the recall of her son, Adham Khan, 
from Malwa, where his sensuality and tyranny had rendered him 
obnoxious to all. His recall was welcome to none more than to the 
still less scrupulous ruffian Pir Muhammad Khan, who desired freedom 
even from supervision so lax as Adham Khan’s. 

On 14 January, 1562, Akbar made his first pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the famous saint Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti of Ajmer, of whose merits 
he had heard. This pilgrimage became an annual institution and 
was regularly performed by him while he remained a Muslim. On 
his way to Ajmer Raja Bihari Mal of Amber, who had been the first 
Rajput chief to be presented at his court, obeyed a summons to wait 
on him, attended the camp with his whole family, and begged Akbar’s 
acceptance of his daughter in marriage. His offers were accepted 
and at Sambhar, on his return march, Akbar married the princess, 
who eventually became the mother of Jahangir, and received into 
his service Man Singh, the nephew and adopted son of Bhagwan 
Das, Bihari Mal’s heir. 
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This was the first fruits of Mir ‘Abdul-Latif’s teachings and the 
earliest indication of Akbar’s noble resolve to be a father to all his 
people, Hindus as well as Muslims, to be emperor of India, in short, 
rather than the commander of a small garrison, alien in religion, and 
to a great extent in blood, to the mass of the people. Shaikh Abu-’l- 
Fazl is sometimes wrongly credited with having directed Akbar into 
the path of religious toleration, on which he descants much in his 
own pompous and artificial style, but Akbar deliberately adopted 
the policy and pursued it for years before he had ever seen his famous 
secretary. 

Mirza Sharaf-ud-din Husain, whose assignment was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ajmer, was sent to capture the fortress of Merta,! then 
held by Jaimal for the Rana, Uday Singh of Chitor. The fortress 
was surrendered and quarter was given on the condition that it should 
be handed over intact, with its contents, to the imperial troops, but 
one Deo Das violated this condition by setting fire to its stores and 
by offering a determined opposition to the troops as they entered, 
with the result that “‘he exalted several of the emperor’s soldiers to 
the dignity of martyrdom and himself entered eternal fire, being 
accompanied to hell by 200 of his famous Rajputs”’,? and the fortress 
was occupied by Sharaf-ud-din Husain. 

Akbar arrived at Agra on 13 February, 1562, having married at 
Sambhar, as already related, the princess of Amber. 

Pir Muhammad Khan, who had remained in Malwa as governor 
on the removal of Adham Khan, displayed great activity in clearing 
the country of the adherents of Baz Bahadur. He besieged and 
captured Bijagarh® and put the whole garrison to the sword, and 
as Baz Bahadur had taken refuge in Khandesh and was causing some 
trouble on the southern frontier of Malwa he invaded that country 
and penetrated as far as Burhanpur, massacring the inhabitants with- 
out distinction as he advanced, and sparing neither Sayyids nor 
learned and holy men. Mubarak II of Khandesh and Baz Bahadur 
appealed for aid to Tufal Khan, the actual ruler of Berar, and on 
his joining them fell upon Pir Muhammad Khan, dispersed his troops 
and forced him to flee towards Mandt. As he was crossing the 
Narbada his horse was overturned in the river by a camel and he 
was drowned, and thus, as a historian says, “he went to fire by way 
of water, and the sighs of the orphans, of the weak, and of the 
captives did their work with him”’.‘ 

The pursuit was pressed and the imperial officers could make no 
stand in Malwa but were forced to flee to Agra, and Baz Bahadur 
thus regained, for a short time, possession of his kingdom, but Akbar 
at once sent ‘Abdullah Khan the Uzbeg of Kalpi and Ahmad Khan 
Farankhudi to recover the country, and Baz Bahadur fled and took 
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refuge with Uday Singh of Chitor while ‘Abdullah Khan occupied 
MaAndii and re-established Mughul rule throughout the country. 

In the hot weather of this year Akbar, while hunting near Sakit, 
now in the Etah district of the United Provinces, heard complaints 
of a gang of Hindu brigands who infested that neighbourhood. He 
at once marched against them and they fled and took refuge in the 
village of Paraunkh, 15 miles south-east of Sakit. At the head of his 
escort of 200 horse he attacked the brigands, who are said to have 
numbered 4000. He was not well supported, but pressed on, receiving 
twelve arrows in his shield and narrowly escaping death by his 
elephant stumbling into a grain pit. He succeeded, however, in 
forcing the animal through a wall of the buildings in which the 
brigands had taken refuge and they were set on fire, about a 
thousand of the wretches perishing in the flames. Akbar was ever 
ready for such perilous enterprises and we shall see that at a much 
later period of his life he displayed similar reckless courage in Gujarat. 
These exploits, performed in the interests of his empire, stand on an 
entirely different footing from his foolish pranks with tigers and 
elephants. 

A tragedy now enabled him to free himself for ever of the baleful 
influence of Maham Anaga and her ruffianly son. The discontent 
caused by the appointment of Atga Khan as minister has already 
been described. It was shared by Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan as 
well as by those mentioned before, and the malcontents instigated 
the unscrupulous Adham Khan to remove the obstacle from their 
path. Authorities differ as to the details of the murder, but on 
16 May, 1562, Adham Khan, attended by his followers, swaggered 
into the hall where Atga Khan was engaged either in public business 
or in reading the Koran and advanced towards him in a threatening 
manner, with his hand on his dagger. Whether he stabbed him him- 
self is not certain, but two of his followers, at a signal from him, 
cut the minister down and he staggered out and fell dead in the 
courtyard. Adham Khan then attempted to force his way into the 
inner apartments where Akbar, who had been sleeping, was awakened 
by the tumult. His object does not appear to have been, as Dr Vincent 
Smith believed, ‘‘the last extremity of treason”,! but to make his 
peace. The eunuch on duty, however, barred his way, and Akbar, 
armed with his sword, came out by another door. As his glance fell 
on the dead body of Atga Khan he cried to Adham Khan, “You 
son of a ,2 why have you killed my foster-father?”” Adham Khan 
seized his hands and begged him to hear him, but Akbar, maddened 
by the restraint, wrenched himself free and felled him with a blow 
of his fist. He then ordered his attendants to throw him down from 
the terrace, and the order was obeyed, but as Adham Khan was 
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seen to be breathing he was taken up and thrown down a second 
time, so that his neck was broken and his brains spattered the pave- 
ment. Akbar then returned to the inner apartments and broke the 
news, as quietly as he could, to the murderer’s mother, who was ill. 
The sick woman said simply, “Your Majesty did well”, and forty 
days later died of grief for her worthless son. 

Mun‘im Khan and Muhammad Q Asim Khin, another conspirator, 
fled across the Jumna and made for Riipar and Machiwara, intending 
to escape to Kabul, where they hoped that Ghani Khan, the former's 
son, would be able to protect them, but they were captured near 
Sarwat in the Diab and handed over to Sayyid Mahmiid Barha, who 
sent them back to Agra, whence an emissary had already been des- 
patched to convey to them an assurance that they should not be 
molested. On their arrival at Agra they were not only pardoned, 
but Mun‘im Khan was permitted to retain his title of Khan Khanan 
and was reinstated as chief minister of the empire. 

It has been plausibly conjectured! that there was an element of 
contempt in this reinstatement, for the post to which Mun‘im Khan 
was restored was shorn of nearly all its former importance. Akbar 
had learnt his lesson and was resolved in future to be emperor in fact 
as well as in name. During Mun‘im Khan’s short absence he had 
discovered gross abuses in the administration of the crown lands and 
had appointed to the charge of those lands, under his own immediate 
control, the eunuch Buhlil Malik, who had faithfully served Islam 
Shah Sir and was now entitled I‘timad Khan. The selection was a 
wise one and the eunuch served his new master faithfully and well. 

So it was to be in all other departments of state. The powers of 
the Sadr-us-Sudir had already been greatly curtailed on the appoint- 
ment of Muhammad Salih of Herat to that post earlier in the year, 
and the chief minister of the empire was henceforward to register 
and execute his master’s decrees rather than to govern the empire. 

The completion of Akbar’s twentieth year was the turning point 
of his life. He had freed himself from all malign influences and was 
able to pursue his own high ideals. With all his faults and all his 
foibles, and they were many, he was a truly great ruler and was the 
first of the Muslim sovereigns of India to conceive the idea of dealing 
impartially with all his subjects, whether Hindus or Muslims. It may 
also be said that he was the last. Henceforward the chronicle of his 
reign is the story of the man, not of the influence of this or that 
minister or faction. 

The province of Kabul was governed nominally by Akbar’s 
younger brother, prince Muhammad Hakim, but the management 
of its affairs was in the hands of his guardian, who at the beginning 
of the reign had been Mun‘im Khan. When he came to court on 
the occasion of Bairam Khan’s fall he left his son, Ghani Khan, to 

1 Akbar, the Great Mogul, p. 63. 
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act for him, but the young man was unequal to the task. He could 
manage neither the turbulent populace of Kabul nor the prince’s 
mother, who was a power in the state, and during a temporary 
absence from the town the gates were shut against him by the 
princess, Mah Chiichak Begam, and by his own uncle, Fazil (or 
Fazail) Beg. Ghani Khan retired to Akbar’s court and Fazil Beg 
took his place, but left all business in the hands of his son, Abu-’1-Fath. 
Abu-’l-Fath’s behaviour estranged him both from the old nobles of 
Kabul and from Mah Chiichak Begam, and he was assassinated. 
Fazil Beg attempted to escape but was captured and shared the fate 
of his son. 

Mun‘im Khan was now reappointed to Kabul and, over-estimating 
his popularity, hastened thither with an inadequate force. He was 
attacked and defeated near Jalalabad by Mah Chiichak Begam and 
fled to the Gakkhar country, whence he wrote to Akbar begging that 
he might be permitted either to make the pilgrimage to Mecca or 
to hide his shame in the Punjab, but Akbar consoled him, recalled 
him to court, and made him governor of Agra. 

Affairs at Kabul were now thrown into greater confusion than ever 
by the arrival of the stormy petrel, Shah Abu-’l-Ma‘ali, who, having 
escaped from his prison at Lahore, had performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, whence he returned ready toseize any opportunity of fomenting 
strife and stirring up sedition. At Jalor he had found Sharaf-ud-din 
Husain, one of the conspirators who had fled from court after the 
murder of Atga Khan, and at his instigation had taken possession 
of Narnaul and had defeated and slain Isma‘il Quli and Ahmad 
Beg, who had been sent against him by Husain Quli Khan, then 
engaged in an attempt to capture Sharaf-ud-din Husain. Isma‘il Quli 
and Ahmad Beg had, however, before their final defeat and death, 
driven Abu-’l-Ma‘ali from Narnaul and captured his brother, Khan- 
zada Muhammad, and as one imperial officer after another closed the 
gates of their fortresses against him and he heard that Akbar was 
marching from Agra to Delhi he resolved to take refuge at Kabul, 
where he hoped to be able to obtain possession of the person of 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza, whom he might set up as a pretender 
to the imperial throne in opposition to Akbar. 

He fled through the Punjab, fruitlessly pursued by the imperial 
troops, and was kindly received at Kabul by Mah Chiichak Begam, 
who gave him her daughter, Fakhr-un-Nisa Begam, in marriage. 
She soon had reason to repent her courtesy to the turbulent and 
ambitious Sayyid, who formed a party of the malcontents in the state, 
put to death his benefactress and her agent, Haidar Qasim Kihbur, 
and took the management of affairs into his own hands. The young 
Prince Muhammad Hakim now secretly appealed for aid to Mirza 
Sulaiman of Badakhshan, who marched on Kabul. Shah Abu-’l- 
Ma‘ali, carrying with him the prince, went forth to meet him, but 
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during the battle which ensued the prince found an opportunity of 
escaping to the enemy and the K4bulis, seeing that he had taken 
refuge with Mirz4 Sulaiman, dispersed. Shah Abu-’]-Ma‘ali fled, 
but was pursued, taken and hanged on 13 May, 1564. 

Mirza Sulaiman then married his daughter to Muhammad Hakim, 
distributed the province among his own adherents, appointed Ummid 
‘Ali guardian of the prince and returned to Badakhshan. 

The ‘‘foster-father cohort” was importunate for vengeance on 
those who had been concerned in the murder of Atga Khan, but 
Akbar, who had pardoned and reinstated two and could not lay his 
hand on the third of the conspirators, did not meet their demand and 
found it necessary to divert their attention by active employment. 
A plausible pretext for interfering in the affairs of the Gakkhars 
offered him an opportunity. Sultan Sarang, who had been confirmed 
by Babur as chief of the Gakkhars, had been put to death by Islam 
Khan Sir and his son Kamal Khan was in Akbar’s service. The 
leadership of the tribe had been seized by Kamal Khan’s uncle, 
Sultan Adam, and Kamil, who had rendered distinguished services 
against the Afghans at Jaunpur, begged Akbar to restore him to at 
least half of his inheritance. Akbar accordingly called upon Sultan 
Adam to surrender to his nephew half of the tribal territory and, on 
his refusing to comply, fitted out an expedition the command of which 
he gave to Khan Kalan and Qutb-ud-din Khan, two of Atga Khan’s 
three brothers. The expedition was successful. Sultan Adam and his 
son Lashkari were captured and Kamal Khan was placed in pos- 
session of the Gakkhar country, which lay between the Indus and the 
frontier of Kashmir. He put his uncle to death and threw his cousin 
into prison, where he shortly afterwards died. 

Akbar was hunting at Muttra when he heard of the death of 
Isma‘il Quli and Ahmad Beg, near Nagaur, at the hands of Shah 
Abu-’l-Ma ‘ali, and on receiving the news marched to Delhi with a 
view to cutting off the rebel, but the report of his movement so 
accelerated Abu-’l-Ma‘ali’s flight that by the time the emperor 
reached Delhi arrest was impossible. 

While at Muttra Akbar abolished the tax levied on Hindu pilgrims 
visiting the town, another instance of his clemency to his Hindu subjects. 

At Delhi one of the most discreditable episodes of his life occurred. 
He chanced to see and to fall in love with an extremely beautiful 
woman, the wife of one Shaikh ‘Abdul-Wasi, and sent a message 
to the Shaikh reminding him of the article in the code of Chingiz 
Khan to the effect that the husband of any woman whom the sovereign 
may desire is bound to divorce his wife and surrender her to his lord. 
The Shaikh was complaisant, divorced his wife and retired to Bidar 
in the Deccan. The woman through whom Akbar had become 
acquainted with the Shaikh’s wife now suggested that he should in 
like manner connect himself with the leading families of Delhi and 
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Agra, and pandars and eunuchs were employed to inspect secretly 
the harems of the leading men of the city and report the discovery 
of any woman of special beauty. This invasion of the sanctity of the 
home caused much murmuring and discontent, and on 12 January, 
1564, as Akbar was returning from a visit to the tomb of Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya, a slave named Fulad shot an arrow at him 
which inflicted no more than a slight flesh wound. There appears 
to be no doubt, though another motive has been assigned for the act, 
that the attempt was connected with Akbar’s designs on the honourand 
happiness of his subjects. He, at any rate, so regarded it and caused the 
assassin to be put to death on the spot, without inquiring, as his advisers 
urged, what had been his motive and who were his instigators. He 
abandoned his disgraceful search, and no more is heard throughout 
his reign of his molesting the wives and daughters of his subjects. 

In this year he made another appointment which indicated his 
intention of bringing the whole of the administration of the empire 
under his personal contro]. Muzaffar ‘Ali of Turbat, who had been 
in Bairam Khin’s service and whose life had been spared in spite 
of the efforts of the harem party to procure his condemnation, had 
since done good service as collector of a sub-district and super- 
intendent of the imperial stores. He was now entitled Muzaffar 
Khan and appointed Diwan, or revenue minister, of the empire. 

From Delhi Akbar returned, on 10 February, to Agra, where he 
was on 11 March, the beginning of the ninth regnal year, which was 
signalised by the abolition of the jizya, or poll-tax, on Hindus and 
other non-Muslims. Badaini places this event in the year 1579 and, 
strange to say, does not condemn it.} 

This year was marred by another domestic tragedy. Akbar’s 
maternal uncle Khvaja Mu‘azzam, a violent and irresponsible man, 
had threatened to murder his wife, and Akbar rode to his house to 
the east of the Jumna to forestall the crime, only to find that it had 
already been committed. The murderer was seized, roughly handled, 
and ducked in the river in the hope that he would drown, but came 
out alive and was sent to Gwalior, where he presently died insane. 

This event marks Akbar’s final emancipation from family influence, 
or rather from that of blood relations, for there is no doubt that in 
later years he was influenced, like Solomon, by his wives, who fami- 
liarised him with Hindu doctrines and practices. 

Asaf Khan, the governor of Kara, who had recently reduced to 
obedience Rim Chand Baghel, Raja of Bhath,? was now ordered 
to subdue the Gond kingdom of Garha-Katanga, known to English 
historians as Garha-Mandla, which had existed for nearly ten cen- 
turies and extended from Ratanpur on the east to Raisen in Malwa 

y n, 276. 


_ Sometimes flee transliterated as Panna. Now in Rewah state. See Hirananda 
Shastri, “The Baghela dynasty of Rewah”, Memoir no, 21, Arch, Survey of India. [Ed.] 
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on the west and from the southern border of the Bhath principality 
on the north to the frontier of the Deccan on the south. At this time 
the Rani Durgavati, a princess of the Chandel dynasty of Mahoba, 
was regent of the kingdom for her son, Bir Narayan, who, though he 
had attained manhood, left the management of affairs in her hands. 
She governed wisely and well, and had fought with unvarying success 
against both Baz Bahadur and the Afghans. Her army consisted of 
20,000 horse and 1000 elephants, and besides being an intrepid 
warrior she was devoted to field sports. 

Asaf Khan advanced with 10,000 horse and a large force of foot 
to Damoh, where he halted and was joined by petty chiefs who 
brought his strength in horse up to 50,000. Durgavati and her son, 
with an army greatly inferior in numbers, advanced to meet him and 
chose a defensive position at Narhi to the east of Garha. Here, with 
her 5000 men, she stoutly withstood the invaders for two days, but 
on the second her son was wounded and she sent him from the field. 
The withdrawal of his escort so weakened her small army that it was 
almost immediately overpowered. She was wounded with two arrows 
and stabbed herself to avoid capture. 

Asaf Khan marched from Narhi to Chauragarh, the capital of the 
Gond kingdom, where Bir Narayan, wounded as he was, came out to 
give him battle, but was defeated and slain, so that the fortress fell atonce 
into the hands of the Mughuls. The raja’s servants, obeying the orders 
which they had received from their master, burnt all the females of his 
house except two, who miraculously escaped and were saved and 
sent to Akbar. One of these was Kamlavati, sister of Durgavati. 

The spoils taken by Asaf Khan were immense, and comprised 
jewels and rich stuffs, gold and silver both coined and uncoined and 
in the form of idols, and a thousand elephants. Asaf Khan remained 
at Chauragarh to administer his conquest and retained for himself 
all the jewels and stuffs and 800 of the 1000 elephants, but Akbar 
paid no heed to his contumacy at the time. 

This act of aggression was entirely unprovoked and there was not 
the shadow of a pretext for it except Akbar’s own frankly expressed 
view of a king’s duties, ““A monarch should be ever intent on con- 
quest, otherwise his neighbours rise in arms against him.”’ There is 
nothing surprising in the discovery that an eastern monarch of the 
sixteenth century was a mere annexationist requiring no excuse for 
attacking his neighbours beyond a desire to acquire their possessions, 
but Akbar has been so extravagantly lauded, not only by his own 
secretary but also by some modern writers, that it is necessary to 
remember that in this respect at least he was no better than other 
eastern rulers of his age. 

It was now reported at court that ‘Abdullah Khan the Uzbeg, 
who held the government of Malw4, was preparing to rise in rebel- 
lion, and Akbar left Agra on 1 July and marched to Narwar on the 
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pretext of an elephant hunt. Heavy rains detained him for nearly 
a fortnight on the banks of the Chambal and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the march was continued through Malwa. ‘Abdullah, 
although envoys were sent to reassure him, fled from Mandii as 
Akbar approached, but the emperor pursued him, came up with 
him at Lawani, only seven miles from Mandi, and though the 
rapidity of Akbar’s march had left him with no more than 300 men 
he attacked and defeated ‘Abdullah, capturing not only his elephants 
but the women of his harem. ‘Abdullah fled to Gujarat; Akbar 
returned to Mandii and sent an emissary to Chingiz Khan, the regent 
of Gujarat, to demand the surrender or dismissal of the fugitive. 
Chingiz Khan sent a conciliatory reply begging forgiveness for 
‘Abdullah and promising to dismiss him if he were not pardoned. 

Akbar remained for nearly a month at Mandi, setting in order the 
affairs of Malwa. He also sent a mission to Mubarak Shah II of 
Khandesh, demanding of him a daughter in marriage. Mubarak 
complied with the demand and Akbar’s new bride was conducted from 
Burhanpur to Mandi by I‘timad Khan the eunuch. Qara Bahadur 
Khan, acousin of Mirza Haidar the historian and conqueror of Kashmir, 
was appointed to the government of Malwa, and Akbar, after an un- 
successful attempt to induce Baz Bahadur to leave Dungarpur and 
make his submission, returned to Agra, arriving there on g October. 

He now had some leisure which he employed in indulging his 
passion for building. He had been attracted by the situation of the 
village of Kakrali, seven miles to the south of Agra, and there built 
himself a palace, to serve as a hunting lodge and pleasure house. 
The courtiers were encouraged to build houses for themselves, gardens 
were laid out, and a small town sprang up round the palace. To this 
Akbar gave the name of Nagarchain, or “abode of ease”, and here 
he amused himself with coursing, pigeon-flying, and polo, which he 
played at night with balls made of the wood of the dhak or palas 
tree (Butea frondosa) which smoulders when ignited. 

Nagarchain was deserted when Fathpur Sikri became, some years 
later, Akbar’s favourite abode, and by the end of the reign scarcely 
a trace remained of it. Dr Vincent Smith says that there still exist 
trifling remains of mosques and a well. 

At the same time Akbar undertook the restoration of Agra, the 
old brick fort of which had become ruinous. He had already adorned 
the city with two new buildings and he now gave orders for the 
construction of the fort of stone, which still stands, to replace the 
old fort. The new fort was fifteen years in building and cost three 
million and a half rupees, equivalent to nearly £400,000 sterling. 
According to Abu-’l-Fazl Akbar erected at Agra “more than five 
hundred buildings of masonry, after the beautiful designs of Bengal 
and Gujarat, which masterly sculptors and cunning artists of form 
have fashioned as architectural models”. The old Agra of the Lodi 
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dynasty, a comparatively mean town, lay on the left bank of the river 
and was replaced by Akbar’s magnificent city on the right bank, the 
name of which was altered by his grandson Shah Jahan to Akbarabad 
and fittingly commemorates its great builder. 

While Akbar was thus employed in restoring order in Malwa and 
in building, Khan Zaman brought a very doubtful campaign in 
Bihar to a successful conclusion, snatching victory from the very jaws 
of defeat. The Afghans invaded Bihar in force and occupied the 
province, including some of Khan Zaman’s assignments, which lay 
on its frontier. Khan Zaman marched to repel them but, finding 
them too strong to be attacked, entrenched himself at Andhyari Bari 
on the Son. While he was there he was visited by some emissaries from 
Akbar’s court who had been sent to convey promises of favour and 
protection to Sulaiman Karardni, king of Bengal, but had also been 
ordered to obtain satisfactory guarantees from Khan Zaman, who 
had long ceased to correspond with the central government and whose 
loyalty was suspected. They were still awaiting his answer when the 
Afghans attacked the entrenched camp. Khan Zaman drew up his 
army to receive them but it was overpowered and put to flight, and 
the Afghans began to plunder the camp. Khan Zaman, with a few 
attendants, withdrew to one of the bastions of the fortifications and 
thence fired a mortar or howitzer, killing the elephant ridden by 
Hasan Khan, brother of Fath Khan, the commander of the Afghan 
army. Hasan Khan’s contingent at once took to flight and at the same 
time a vicious elephant from the Afghan camp broke its chains, slew 
another elephant in the field, and threw the whole Afghan force, who 
believed that they had fallen into an ambush, into confusion. They broke 
and fled and the Mughul troops, rallied by Khan Zam4n, pursued them 
with great slaughter, taking much booty. Khan Zaman then returned 
to Jaunpur and on his way dismissed the emperor’s envoys at Zamaniya, 
without vouchsafing an answer to their proposals. 

Akbar’s next attempt at reforming the general administration was 
unfortunate. Khvaja Muhammad Salih was removed from the post 
of Sadr-us-Sudiir and Shaikh ‘Abdun-Nabi was appointed in his place, 
in the belief that he would be more likely than his predecessor to 
collaborate with Muzaffar Khan, the revenue minister, in limiting 
the expenditure on free grants of land or money to those who 
devoted their lives to scholarship or religion; but the selection was 
unfortunate, for ‘Abdun-Nabi was a narrow-minded ecclesiastic who 
held that any pretensions to piety or learning entitled the pretender 
to live luxuriously at the public expense, and proved “‘a sair sanct 
for the Crown”. Grants on a scale hitherto unheard of were assigned 
with a lavish hand and the Shaikh paid no heed to the revenue 
minister. He succeeded, however, in retaining his appointment until 
1578 and when he ultimately fell into disfavour it was not for dis- 
honesty or administrative incapacity. 


UZBEGS IN INDIA REBEL g! 


The Uzbegs in Akbar’s service formed a family party, the members 
of which were employed for the most part in the eastern province 
of the empire. Khan Zamin, their chief, held Jaunpur while his 
brother, Bahadur Khan, was in the same neighbourhood; [brahim 
Khan, their uncle, was at Surhurpur, north of Jaunpur, and Iskandar 
Khan, entitled Khan ‘Alam, another member of the family, held 
Oudh. They were proud of their descent from the royal line of 
Shaiban and it was to them, after Bairam Khan, that Akbar chiefly 
owed his throne. They had some reason for considering that their 
services had been ill rewarded. Their retention in the eastern pro- 
vinces where what may be called active service conditions continually 
prevailed, amounted in effect to banishment from court, where they 
saw Persians and others advanced to the highest posts, and they 
resented their exclusion from favour. Akbar is said to have been so 
indiscreet as to attribute all his father’s troubles to the Uzbegs and 
his promptitude in proceeding against ‘Abdullah Khan in Malwa, 
on what appeared to them to be mere suspicion, was regarded as 
proof positive of his hatred of all the tribe. Their isolation, while it 
aroused their resentment, was favourable to the growth of a spirit 
of independence, for the expenses of their military establishment 
furnished them with a pretext for not contributing to the imperial 
exchequer. Khan Zaman’s unceremonious reception and dismissal 
of the imperial envoys had been sufficient to convince Akbar of his 
disaffection, and Ashraf Khan, who was usually employed on such 
missions, was sent early in 1565 to Iskandar Khan, who was believed 
to be more amenable, but the Uzbegs were resolved to stand or fall 
together and Iskandar would give Ashraf no answer until he had 
met his relatives at Jaunpur, where in a family conclave they resolved 
to take up arms and decided on a plan of campaign. Iskandar and 
Ibrahim were to march on Kanauj and raise the country in that 
direction and Khan Zaman and Bahadur were to attack M4nikpur, 
held for Akbar by Majnin Khan Qaqshil. 

Ibrahim and Iskandar defeated on their way to Kanauj a small 
force of Akbar’s troops and Khan Zaman and Bahadur besieged 
Majniin Khan in Manikpur. Asaf Khan, whom he summoned to 
his aid from Chauragarh, relieved the pressure of the siege but their 
combined forces were not strong enough to attack the rebels. 

When Akbar received reports of the situation he at once despatched 
Mun‘im Khan, with such troops as were ready for the field, to Kanauj 
and on 24 May left Agra, with a larger force, to join him, marching 
by night owing to the heat of the weather. 

Ten days were spent at Kanauj in preparations for the passage 
of the Ganges but Akbar, on hearing that Iskandar was preparing 
to make a stand at Lucknow, crossed the river and, covering the 
70 miles between Kanauj and Lucknow in two nights and a day, 
surprised Iskandar and forced him to flee. The horses of the cavalry 
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were so spent that pursuit was impossible and Iskandar was thus able 
to join Khan Zaman before Manikpur, but he, learning that Akbar 
had occupied Lucknow, raised the siege, retreated with all speed 
across the Ganges and took refuge in the rough and broken country 
to the north-east of the Gumti. 

Akbar halted at Lucknow until the remainder of his army came 
up and then advanced, by easy stages, towards Jaunpur, which he 
reached on 13 July, having been joined on the way by Majniin Khan 
and Asaf Khan from Manikpur. The latter took this opportunity of 

resenting to Akbar some of the spoils of Chauragarh, and of making 
is peace. 

The rebels now retired to the neighbourhood of Hajipur, whence 
they sent envoys to seek aid of Sulaiman Karar4ni, the king of Bengal. 
An emissary sent by Akbar to deter Sulaiman from assisting them 
was intercepted and was detained in arrest in the rebel camp on his 
refusing to act as an intermediary between Khan Zaman and Akbar. 
The mission to Sulaiman having thus miscarried, Akbar sent a 
second, to Mukund Deo, Raja of Orissa, requesting him to attack 
Sulaiman in the event of the latter’s taking any steps to support the 
rebels. Mukund Deo promised to perform this service, and the envoys 
eventually returned to court after Akbar’s return to Nagarchain, 
bringing with them several elephants and other valuable gifts. 

Asaf Khan, though he had made his peace with Akbar, had not 
propitiated Muzaffar Khan, the revenue minister, who accordingly 
reminded him that the spoils of Chauragarh had not been accounted 
for and that an investigation might be necessary. If his object was 
to obtain his fee he was disappointed, for the suggestion so alarmed 
Asaf Khan that he fled, on 17 September, to his governorship, evading 

ursuit. 

Khan Zam4n was encamped at Narhan, on the Gogra, and Akbar’s 
field force was on the south bank of the river watching him. To create 
a diversion he sent Bahadur Khan and Iskandar Khan into the 
country north of the Gogra, the present Bahraich and Gonda dis- 
tricts, but Akbar detached a second field force under Mir Mu‘izz-ul- 
Mulk the Sayyid to the Khairabad district to hold the Uzbegs in 
check and marched to Allahabad to await the result of the operations. 

Khan Zaman, much disappointed by perceiving that Akbar’s 
arrangements were in no way disturbed by the movements of 
Bahadur and Iskandar, sent a message to Mun‘im Khan, who was 
favourably disposed towards him, opening negotiations for submission 
and a pardon. Akbar had little confidence in the genuineness of the 
rebel’s repentance and not much more in the zeal and loyalty of 
Mun‘im Khan, but sent Khvaja Jahan, in whom Khan Zaman had 
confidence, to arrange terms. It was agreed that Khan Zaman should 
send his mother and his uncle Ibrahim to court and that they should 
be followed, after he had been formally pardoned, by Bahadur and 
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Iskandar. Mun‘im Khan accompanied Khan Zaman’s mother and 
Ibrahim Khan to court, and Khan Zaman was pardoned on con- 
dition that he refrained from crossing the Gogra while the imperial 
troops were in the field. 

Mir Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk had been joined in the Khairabad district 
by Raja Todar Mal, and though both, as well as the two Uzbeg 
chiefs opposed to them, were well aware of the progress of negotia- 
tions for Khan Zaman’s submission they ignored them and with the 
double object of frustrating Mun‘im Khan’s efforts and of distin- 
guishing themselves in the field, deliberately provoked Bahadur and 
Iskandar to hostilities. The armies met and the imperial troops 
suffered a severe defeat and were forced to retreat on Kanauj, whence 
they reported the disaster. 

Akbar well knew where to place the blame, for the battle of Khaira- 
bad was not allowed to affect the terms of the general pardon granted 
to the rebels, and Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk and Todar Mal were reprimanded 
and for some time were not admitted to the imperial presence. 

Akbar, who had returned to Jaunpur, marched in January, 1566, 
to Benares, inspecting on his way the fortress of Chunar, which he 
had not yet seen. His suspicions of Khan Zam4n were soon justified, 
for the rebel violated the terms of his pardon by crossing the Gogra 
to Muhammadabad and sent detachments to Jaunpur and Ghazipur. 
Akbar reproached Mun‘im Khan with his advocacy of a traitor so 
perfidious and marched to attack him, ordering Ashraf Khan to 
imprison his mother at Jaunpur. Khan Zaman fled across the Gogra 
and Akbar captured his tents and baggage and sent a force in pursuit 
of him, but it was ascertained that he had fled into the Himalaya 
and the pursuers returned. Akbar then learnt that Bahadur Khan 
had descended on Jaunpur, released his mother and imprisoned 
Ashraf Khan, laid waste the district, and marched on to Benares, 
which town and district also he plundered. He marched to Jaunpur 
and punished the sloth and incompetence of the officers who had 
permitted Bahadur to raid the town by declaring that it should be 
his capital until the rebels were captured, and the threat was taken 
so seriously that some began to build themselves houses. Khan 
Zaman, on learning Akbar’s decision, once more approached Mun‘im 
Khan with a view to a reconciliation, but Mun‘im Khan dared not 
again broach the subject to the emperor and other intermediaries 
were employed. At their intercession Akbar, with an alacrity which 
showed that he was weary of the campaign and was desirous of peace 
at any price, pardoned the rebels and reinstated them in their 
positions. He reached Agra on 29 March and enjoyed some well- 
earned leisure at Nagarchain. 

Mahdi Qasim Khan was sent into Gondwana to seize the deserter 
Asaf Khan, but the latter fled, and with his younger brother, Vazir 
Khan, took refuge with Khan Zaman at Jaunpur. 
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Mahdi Qasim Khan, disgusted with the wild and unsettled country 
which had fallen so easily into his hands, fled into the Deccan and 
thence travelled to Mecca without permission and it became neces- 
sary to send other officers to Gondwana to restore order in the 
administration. 

Asaf Khan and his brother svon had cause to repent having placed 
themselves under the protection of Khan Zaman, who employed the 
former on arduous duties and detained the latter in prison as a hostage 
for his brother. With considerable difficulty, and not without having 
recourse to arms, they succeeded in effecting their escape and fled 
to Kara, where they were received by Majnan Khan. From Kara, 
Vazir Khan went to court, to seek the cmpcror’s furgiveness for his 
brother. Akbar was now at Lahore, where Vazir Khan made his 
submission and was graciously received. Asaf Khan was instructed 
to remain with Majnian Khan at Manikpur or Kara and was informed 
that he would be received when the court returned to Agra. 

Akbar’s Icisure at Nayarchain had been interrupted and he had 
been summoned northwards by the news that his brother, Muham- 
mad Hakim, had invaded the Punjab and was besieging Lahore. 

Muhammad Hakim's invasion of the Punjab, a poor return for 
the assistance which Akbar had recently given him against Mirza 
Sulaiman of Badakhshin, who had invaded his territories, was insti- 
gated by some malcontents and mischicf-makers at Kabul and 
encouraged by messages from the Uzbeg rebels, who had been in 
secret communication with him. Believing that the assignees in the 
Punjab would espouse his cause, he marched on Lahore by way of 
Bhera, on the Jhelum, but “the foster-father cohort”, Khan Kalan, 
Qutb-ud-din Khan and Sharif Khan, had assembled their troops 
and repaired the foruficauions and Muhammad Hakim, encamped in 
the gardens of Mahdi Qasim Khan, kept at a respectful distance by 
the guns of the fortress. 

Akbar sct out from Agra on 16 November, 1566, reaching Delhi 
ten days later, and Muhammad Hakim, on receiving this news, beat 
a hasty retreat. Akbar did not hear of his flight unul he reached 
the Sutlej and from that river continued his march to Lahore, which 
he reached at the end of January, 1567. A force sent in pursuit of 
the prince returned on learning that he had crossed the Indus. 

At Lahore Akbar was again disturbed, this ume by news of the 
rebellion of the princes known as “the Mirzads"’, who were his distant 
relations, being descended from ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, the second 
son of limdr, while Akbar himself was descended from Jalal-ud-din 
Miran Shah, the third. There were six brothers: (1) Ulugh Mirza, 
(2) Shah Mirza, (3) Ibrahim Husain Mirza, (4) Muhammad Husain 
Mirza, (5) Mas‘id Husain Mirza, and (6) ‘Kail Husain Mirza, of 
whom the last four rebelled, together with two sons of the eldest, 
Sikandar, also known as Ulugh Mirza, and Mahmiid Sultan, also 
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known as Shah Mirza. They had been provided with assignments 
in the Sambhal and A‘zampur' districts and the nature of their 
grievance is not recorded. They may have considered that the pro- 
vision made for them was insufficient for princes of the house of 
Timir but, if so, they were hardly reasonable, for the degree of their 
relationship to Akbar was that of sixth cousins. They rose and occu- 
pied some crown lands not included in their estates; Mun‘im Khan 
marched against them and they fled into Malwa. 

News yet more disquieting necessitated Akbar’s return to his 
capital. The Uzbegs of Jaunpur were again in open rebellion, had 
proclaimed Muhammad Hakim, had caused the khutba to be recited 
in his name at Jaunpur, and had invited him to make another 
attempt to oust his brother. 

Before leaving Lahore Akbar organised an enormous battue of big 
game in the neighbourhood. Beaters, including the army, encircled 
an area of over 60 by 60 miles and, contracting the circle day by 
day, drove all living creatures towards the centre. About 15,000 
wild animals of various kinds were counted, and the nobles, and 
afterwards the people generally, werc permitted to join in the “sport”’. 
Akbar himself was employed for five consecutive days in slaughtering 
animals with sword, spear, musket and arrows. It may be conceived 
that the recollection of this slaughter troubled his conscience in later 
years, when he had adopted the Jain principle of the sanctity of 
animal life. 

On returning from the hunt to Lahore he swam his horse across 
the Ravi, and of the courtiers who followed him two were drowned. 

He left Lahore on 23 March and at Thanesar enjoyed a spectacle 
even more exciting than his battue ncar Lahore, and equally repugnant 
to the opinions which he afterwards developed. Near the town is 
Kurukshetra, the legendary site of the great battle between the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas, and here were assembled two bands 
of devotees, Sanyasis and Jogis, who, it appears, were wont to ccele- 
brate the anniversary of the battle by a mock cumbat. On this 
occasion they had arranged that the combat should be fought in 
earnest, for there was a quarrel due to une band having occupied 
the site claimed by the other. Akbar sanctioned the proposal and 
ordered or permitted some of his own infantry to reinforce the 
Sanydsis, who could oppose only 300 men to the 500 mustcred by 
the Jogis. The miserable fanatics laid on and after a fierce contest in 
which, to Akbar’s delight and amusement, many lives werc lost, the 
Sany4sis were victorious. 

When Akbar reached Agra, Khan Zam4n was besieging Mirza 
Yisuf Khan in Shergarh, near Kanauj, and Bahadur Khan was 
besieging Majniin Khan and Asaf Khan in Manikpur. Qiya Khan 
Gung was sent to the relief of Shergarh and Akbar followed him on 
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6 May. Khan Zam4n, on learning that Akbar was marching in 

ep on Shergarh, raised the siege and marched to join Bahadur 
han before Manikpur. Akbar accordingly detached a force to deal 

with Iskandar Khan in Oudh. 

He now had trouble with his own troops, who had in the previous 
year carried on a tedious and laborious but fruitless campaign against 
the Uzbegs, and had since marched to Lahore and back. There was 
much sympathy with the rebels, and the troops disapproved of Akbar’s 
restless activity and preferred a morc leisurely system of warfare, but 
Akbar knew how to deal with discontent in his own army and was 
resolved on this occasion to finish with the Uzbegs. He marched 
from Rae Bareli on 7 June and, learning that the rebels had bridged 
and crossed the Ganges at Singraur, sent the main body of his army 
under Raja Bhagwan Das and Khvaja Jahan to cross the river at 
Kara while he himself crossed it at Manikpur, when it was already 
so swollen by the melting of the snows on the hills that only 1000 
or 1500 men succeeded in crossing with him. 

The rebels, meanwhile, were advancing towards Kara, between 
which place and them lay only the troops commanded by Majnin 
Khan Qaqshal and Asaf Khan. ‘They did not know that Akbar had 
reached the Ganges and did not believe that he would venture to 
cross it. A scout’s report that he had crossed was regarded as a trick 
of Asaf Khan and Majnin Khan, and they spent the night in 
drinking and debauchery while Akbar was halted on the south- 
western bank of the Ganges within two miles of their camp. He 
marched to the camp at sunrise on g June, and finding that they had 
already moved towards Nara, sent his right wing under Majnin 
Khan to cut them off, following him with his main body. 

The imperial troops came up with the rebels at Fathpur Parsaki,! 
seven miles south-east of Kara, and the battle was fiercely contested 
for some time, but Bahadur Khan’s horse reared and threw him and 
he was captured. The defeat of the rebels was completed by an attack 
of the imperial elephants on Ahan Zaman’s contingent, and they 
fled in contusion, one body of them being put to death by some 
Villagers into whose hands it fell. Khan Zaman was trampled to 
death in the clephant charge and his head was severed from his body 
and laid before Akbar. Bahadur Khan was taken alive and executed 
on the spot, in spite of the intercession of many of the nobles, and 


+ This identhcaton is not absolutely certain, but 1 believe it to be correct. Abu-’l- 
Fazl gives the naine of the village as Sakraval while BaddGni and Nizim-ud-din Ahmad 
have Mangarw&l, Dr Vincent Smith (Adder, the Great Mogul, p. 80, n. 11 identifies it 
with Mankuwar, “about ten miles south-south-west of Allahabad"’, but this cannot be 
accepted, ks Akbar did not cross the Jumna and the battle was certainly fought in the 
lower Didb, not far from Kard. It may be admitted that Parsaki does not much 
resemble either Sakrdval or Mangarwal, but they do not much resemble one another 
and all agree that the village received the name of Fathpur. The site of Parsaki exactly 
fits the description of the movements of the two forces, and it is the only village in the 
neighbourhvod bearing the name of Fathpur. 
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Mirza Mirak Rizavi, who had attached himself to the Uzbegs, was 
tortured by means of an elephant for five successive days, but his 
life was spared in consideration of his being a Sayyid, and he after- 
wards received the command of goo horse and the utle of Ruzavi 
Khan, and held lucrative appointments. 

The final suppression of this rebelhon reheved Akbar’s mind of a 
load of care. For the reasons already given the Uzbegs were com- 
pletely ahenated from him and rrreconcilably disaflected. A party 
at court sympathised with them and they apparently never abandoned 
the hope of being able one day to overthrow Akbar and to establish 
a ruler more in sympathy with them. It 1s not impossible that Khan 
Zaman’s descent from Shaiban of the Golden Horde, Khan of the 
Kurghiz Steppes, suggested to him his own fatness for empire. 

Mun‘im Khan received the assignments of the Uzbegs, which he 
ull deserved, and Akbar, after witnessing the execuuon of large 
numbers of rebels, returned to Agra on 18 July. 

On 31 August Akbar left Agra for Dholpur and Gwahor, having 
two objects in view. Lhe first was the suppression of the Mirzas, who 
were stull in Malwa, where they had occupied some important towns 
and distncts. He had no intention of compromising his dignity by 
marching against them in person but on reaching Gdgraun sent 
Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan against them Ihey retired without 
fighting from Ujjain to Mandi and fied thence to Gujarat, leaving 
Shihab-ud-din Ahmad free to restore order in Malwa. 

Akbar’s second object was the humbling of the pride of the Rana 
of Chitor, the acknowledged chief of the great Rajput confederacy. 
Bihari Mal of Amber had courted Akbar’s favour and by offering 
him a daughter had made the most complete surrender possible to 
a Rajput. Uday Singh had stood aloof in sullen pride and it was 
known that he regarded Bihari Mal as one who had disgraced his 
race. Akbar’s own pride could not brook this attitude and he resolved 
to force the Rana into submission. 

While he was at Gagraun, completing his plans tor the subjugation 
of Uday Singh, Shaikh faizi the poet, clder brother of Abu-’l-Fazl, 
made his first appearance before him, having been summoned to court 
owing to rumours of his learning which had reached the empcror. 

Having completed his plans Akbar marched for Chitor and arrived, 
on 23 October, within sight of the fortress, with his first view of which 
he was deeply affected, as all must be who are sensible of the com- 
bined effects of nature, art and historical associations. 

The fortress stands on a solitary hill three miles and a quarter long 
and about 1200 yards wide in the centre, rising to a height of 1889 
feet above sea-level, but no more than four or five hundred above 
the plain. Chitor presents to the modern eye the appearance of a 
vast uronclad in a sea which 1s represented by the plain from which 
the fortified hill rises. 
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The fortress had already been twice taken and sacked by Muslim 
by ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji of Delhi in 1303 and by Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat in 1534—but never before had the race of Kusa been 
disgraced by an Uday Singh, who, to his eternal shame, abandoned 
his capital, leaving its defence to Jai Mal, who had defended Merta 
against Sharaf-ud-din Husain, and sought safety at Kumbhalgarh in 
the Aravalli hills. 

Akbar at once reconnoitred the fortress and assigned to each 
division of the army its sector of the lines of investment, so that each 
as it came up occupied without confusion the ground assigned to it, 
and the investment was complete and all batteries were constructed 
within a month of his arrival. 

Husain Quli Khan was sent in pursuit of the Rana, and sacked 
Udaipur, slaying many of its inhabitants. Many isolated bands 
wandering in the hills were destroyed, but he failed to come up with 
the object of his search and returned to the imperial camp. 

The siege promised to be protracted and laborious. Three batteries 
were constructed, the principal one being opposite the Lakhola gate 
on the north, on which side mining operations were conducted. 
Owing to the difficulty of dragging guns up the hill Akbar caused 
to be cast in his presence a large mortar capable of throwing a ball 
forty pounds in weight. 

The imperial troops having suffered losses at the rate of about 
200 daily, in direct assaults, Akbar resolved to rely chiefly upon mines 
and upon covered ways for the approaches. On 17 December two 
mines were fired, but the storming party rushed into the breach 
before the second exploded and lost 200 in killed, 100 of whom were 
ofhcers. The garrison had Jost no more than forty men and, as they 
repaired the breach, mocked the discomfiture of their assailants. 

On the night of 23 February, 1568, while a body of the defenders 
was making a sortic a leader was observed at a loophole directing the 
operation. A marksman stationed in the covered way fired at him 
and as he appeared no morc it was concluded that the shot had taken 
fatal effect. The marksman is said to have been Akbar, with his 
favourite musket ‘‘Sangrdm”’, but the identity of his victim was not 
at once discovered. During the night, however, flames broke out at 
various places in the fortress, and it was observed that the defences 
were deserted. Raja Bhagwan Das informed Akbar that the rite 
of yauhar was being performed and when day broke it was discovered 
that he was not mistaken. Akbar’s victim had been Jai Mal, whose 
death had so discouraged the garrison that they resolved to perform 
the rite with which the Rajput, despairing of success, ends his life. 

One of the principal herves of the siege was the young Sesodia 
Patta Singh of Kailwa, on whom the command devolved. He donned 
the yellow robe and with his wife and his mother was overpowered 
and slain by the victorious Mughuls. 
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The imperial troops entered the fortress immediately after dawn, 
and Akbar sullied his success by a ghastly massacre. The 8000 
Rajputs who formed the garrison had received much assistance from 
the peasants, numbering 40,000, and a general massacre of both was 
ordered. Some, indeed, were spared and made prisoners, but the 
tale of the slain amounted to 30,000. Akbar’s wrath was specially 
kindled against the musketeers of Kalpi, 1000 in number, who had 
done much execution among his troops, and it would have gone ill 
with them had they not escaped by a clever stratagem. Placing their 
wives and families in their midst they marched boldly trom the 
fortress in the light of day, passing themselves off as a body of 
imperial troops escorting prisoners. 

The massacre of Chitor, which has made the place unclean and 
accursed to its old royal house, has left an indelible blot on Akbar’s 
name. No such horrors were perpetrated by the brutal *Alaé-ud-din, 
and Abu-’l-Fazl is at some pains to excuse the contrast by explaining 
that the civil population, which had been most active during Akbar’s 
siege, had taken no part in the defence in ‘Ald-ud-din’s siege, but 
“the sin of the slaughter of Chitor” will ever sully the memory of 
Akbar. His commemoration of the hcroism of Jai Mal and Patta by 
placing statues of them, mounted on elephants, at the gate of his 
imperial palace at Agra was probably intended as a compliment, but 
it was open to misconstruction. 

On 28 February Asaf Khan was appointed governor of Mewar, 
the Rana’s state, and Akbar set out on his return to Agra. 

While the empcror was engaged in the siege of Chitor Mun‘im 
Khan paid a visit to Sulaiman Kararani at Patna. Sulaiman was 
the younger brother and successor of Taj Khan Kararani, who had 
riscn to power on the ruins of the Sir dynasty. The results of this 
interview were most satisfactory. Some outstanding frontier disputes 
were settled and Sulaiman caused the khutba to be recited and money 
coined in Akbar’s name,! but Mun‘im Khan ran considerable risk. 
Some of the more adventurous spirits among Sulaiman’s Afghan 
officers were in favour of arresting and detaining the impcrial governor, 
but the news of the fall of Chitor brought these short-sighted poli- 
ticians to their senses and Mun‘im Khan returned in safety to 
Jaunpur. 

Akbar reached Agra on 13 April, after a pilgrimage to Ajmer, and 
sent an expedition to besiege Ranthambhor, which Raja Surjan Rai 
held as a vassal of the Rana, but before the force reached its destina- 
tion news was received that the Mirzas had invaded Malwa and were 
besieging Ujjain. The design of besieging Ranthambhor was there- 
fore abandoned for the time and the troops destined thither were 
reinforced and ordered to march into M4lwa and attack the Mirzas. 
The latter, on hearing of their approach, raised the siege of Ujjain 

1 The coins are not known with certainty. 
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and fled towards Manda, pursued by the forces of the local assignees. 
They were unable to make any stand and crossed the Narbada, after 
losing many of their followers. Having thus placed themselves beyond 
the reach of the imperial urvops they heard of the assassination of 
Chingiz Khan in Gujarat by Jhajar Khan the African and, foreseeing 
rich vpportunities in the disturbed condition of that state, returned 
thither without delay. ‘heir anticipations were realised and for the 
next two years they were fully, and not unprofitably, employed in 
Gujarat. ‘lhe expeditionary force which had been sent against them 
returned to Agra, wherc its leaders were, for a time, under a cloud 
on suspicion ol their having been lukewarm in the pursuit of the 
Mirzas. 

“The foster-tather cohort” had hitherto all held assignmenfs in 
the Punjab under their chicf, Khan Kalan, who was governor of the 
province. Akbar now decided to transfer them to other places, far 
removed from one another. ‘They had bitterly resented the murder 
of Atga Khan and had been baulked of their vengeance by Akbar’s 
decision to proceed against none but the actual murderer, but their 
loyalty was above suspicion and there seems to have been no reason 
for the measure beyond the observance of the general principles, 
sound in such an empire as that of the Mughuls, that nobles who were 
nearly related should be distributed in diflerent provinces and that 
no great noble should be allowed to retain indefinitely the govern- 
ment of one parucular province. It was the failure to observe these 
principles that eventually icd to the dismemberment of the empire. 

The family arrived at Agra in September, and after a short stay 
received new assignments, far distant from one another. Khan Kalan 
was sent to Sambhal, lis youngest brother, Qutb-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan, to Malwd, and Sharif Khan, the other surviving brother, to 
Kanay. ‘Aziz Kaka, the son of Khan Kalan, who bore the tide 
of Khan A’zam, was permitted to retain his assignment at Dipalpur 
in the Punjab. Hlusain Quli Khan, afterwards enuudled Khan Jahan, 
was promoted from the minor government of Nagaur tu that of the 
Punjab, but did not proceed to his new post unul Ranthambhor 
had fallen, and Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan was recalled from Malwa, 
where Qutb-ud-din was to relieve him, and was placed in charge 
of the crown lands, the management of which was too heavy a 
burden for Muzatlar Ahan, the revenuc minister. He introduced 
some reforms in the direction of economy, but was hampered by the 
venality of subordinate ofhcials. 

Preparations tor the reducuon of Ranthambhor, which had been 
postponed by the activities of the Mirzas in Malwa, were now 
resumed, and Akbar, having decided to direct the siege in person, 
arrived before the fortress on 8 February, 1569, and at once opened 
the siege. A covered way was constructed and enormous mortars, 
similar to that used at Chitor, were dragged up to the eminence 
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opposite to the Ran gate, where Akbar’s own post was. The artillery 
of the fortress did some execution on the besiegers, but Akbar’s mortar 
battery inflicted terrible damage on the buildings in the fort and 
caused much loss of life, and the fortress was surrendered on 18 March. 

According to a Rajput legend preserved by Tod, Bhagwin Dis 
entered the fortress under a safe-conduct to induce Surjan Rai to 
surrender and Akbar attended him, disguised as one of his companions 
and, having been recognised, conducted the negotiations in person, 
granting Surjan RAi concessions and privileges most flattering to his 
pride of race. 

Dr Vincent Smith is inclined to accept this story, which is men- 
tioned by no Muhammadan historian, considering that the Muslim 
annals do not sufficiently explain the surrender and are not incon- 
sistent with the Hindu story, but the legend must, we think, be dis- 
carded. Akbar’s visit to Surjan Rai, if it had ever been made, would 
have provided a panegyrist with a wonderful opportunity for extolling 
his courage, resource, romantic love of adventure and tenderness of 
human life, and we cannot conceive Abu-’l-Fazl missing such an 
opportynity. On the other hand the surrender is sufficiently explained 
by Badaini who, after relating the execution done by Akbar’s 
mortars, adds, “Rai Surjan, the governor of the fortress, when he 
contemplated the insufficiency of the fortress of Chitor and the 
misery which fell on its inhabitants, seemed to be contemplating his 
own fate, and sent his sons Danda and Bhoj, by the mediation of some 
ficf-holders [assignees], to wait on the emperor, and begged for 
quarter”’. 

Anis-ud-din Mihtar Khan, who had been Humayin’s treasurer 
during his flight to Persia, was appointed to the command of the 
fortress and the government of the district and Akbar left Rantham- 
bhor on his annual pilgrimage to Ajmer, returning to Agra on 20 May. 

Before the siege began news was received that the Mirzas had 
again invaded Malwa from Gujarat, but Akbar did not on this occa- 
sion permit their movements to affect his settled plans. 

Meanwhile the gradual consolidation of the empire proceeded, and 
in August Majnin Khan Qaqshal captured the fortress of Kalinjar, 
where Sher Shah had lost his life and where his son [slam Shah 
had been enthroned. It was in the possession of Ram Chand, Raja 
of Bhath, or Rewah, who, having heard of the fate of Chitor and 
Ranthambhor, made no very strenuous resistance. Majniin Khan’s 
success was rewarded by the inclusion of K4alinjar and the district 
of which it was the centre in the government of the lower Diab, 
which he already held. 

Akbar, though well provided with wives, had no children. Twin 
sons who had been born to him had died very shortly after their 
birth, and he had long been used to pray at the shrine of Shaikh 
Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti at Ajmer and at those of saints at Delhi for 
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the blessing of a son. There lived at Sikri, 23 miles to the west of 
Agra, another Chishti, Shaikh Salim, to whom Akbar had had 
recourse, and who had promised him that his prayers would be 
answered. Shaikh Salim, though described by Father Monserrate 
as ‘being stained with all the wickedness and disgraceful conduct 
of the Muslims”—-a phrase of sinister import—had a great reputa- 
tion for sanctity among his co-religionists, and when Akbar learnt, 
early in 1569, that his earliest Hindu consort, the daughter of Raja 
Bihari Mal of Amber, was with child she was sent to the Shaikh’s 
hospice at Sikri, where, on 30 August, was born the prince who after- 
wards, under the title of Jahangir, succeeded his father. He received 
the name Salim in honour of the saint. In November a daughter, 
Khanum Sultan, known as Shahzada Khanum, was born to Akbar, 
and on 7 July of the following year Salima Begam gave birth to 
Sultan Murad. A third son, Daniyal, was born at Ajmer on 10 Sep- 
tember, 1572, in the house of Shaikh Daniy4l, one of the holy men 
whose prayers Akbar had sought. Two other children, both daughters, 
were born after Daniyal, Shukr-un-Nisa Begam, who was marnied 
to Shahrukh Mirza, her fourth cousin, and Aram Banu Begam. 

On 20 January, 1570, Akhar fulfilled a vow made by him on the 
occasion of the birth of Salim by performing a pilgrimage on foot 
to Ajmer, where he reformed some abuses which had crept into the 
administration of the saint's shrine, and returned to Delhi, where 
he inspected the splendid tomb of his father. He reached Agra on 
2 May. 

On 23 September he again set out on his annual pilgrimage to 
Ajmer, halting for twelve days at Fathpur Sikri, where he had resolved 
to found a city. On reaching Ajmer he improved and extended the 
fortifications of the city and had palaces built for himself and his 
leading courtiers, granting to others villages in the Ajmer district, 
the revenues of which would enable them to build themselves houses 
in the city. He left Ajmer on 3 November and on 5 November 
reached Nagaur. Here he cleaned out and repaired one of the three 
great reservoirs on which the town had depended for its former 
prosperity and constructed a fountain with seventeen jets, which is 
still in existence. 

At Nagaur he received the submission of Chandra Sen, son of 
Mialdeo, RAja of Jodhpur, and of Rai Kalyan Mal, Raja of Bikaner, 
and his son Rai Singh, and married a relation of Kalyan Mal and 
also the daughter of Rawal Har Rai of Jaisalmer, who was con- 
ducted to his camp by Bhagwan Das. Here also he received the 
tardy submission of Baz Bahadur, who had abandoned all hope of 
recovering his kingdom of Malwa and was fain to accept the nominal 
command of 1000 horse in the imperial service. 

From Nagaur Akbar made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Shaikh 
Farid Shakarganj at Ajudhan, now known as Pak Pattan, amusing 
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himself on the way by hunting the wild ass in the desert, of which 
rare quarry he shot thirteen head. 

From Pak Pattan he marched by way of Dipalpur to Lahore, and 
returned by way of Hissar to Ajmer, which he reached on 24 July. 
On g August he reached Fathpur Sikri, where he seriously prosecuted 
his design of building a city. His reasons for this step are thus recorded 
by Abu-’l-Fazl: “Inasmuch as his exalted sons [Salim and Murad] 
had been born at Sikri, and the God-knowing spirit of Shaikh Salim 
had taken possession thereof, his holy heart desired to give outward 
splendour to this spot which possessed spiritual grandeur. Now that 
his standards had arrived at this place his former design was pressed 
forward and an order was issued that the superintendents of affairs 
should erect lofty buildings for the use of the emperor.”’ 

Akbar had been kept regularly informed of events in Gujarat, the 
condition of which kingdom was now deplorable. Its recent history 
had been the record of a series of bloody struggles for supremacy 
between ambitious and self-seeking nobles, and it was this state of 
affairs which had proved so attractive to the Mirzas. Muzaffar III, 
the nominal king, whose claim to royal birth was extremely doubtful, 
was powerless to maintain even a semblance of order and was never 
more than a tool in the hands of others. 

For the invasion of Gujarat, on which he now decided, Akbar had 
a better excuse than for most of his attacks on his neighbours. A civil 
war was in progress, and one party, headed by I‘timad Khan, invited 
his intervention. The country lay on the way to Mecca and all 
Muslims were interested in its tranquillity and good government. Its 
weakness invited the aggression of the Portuguese both on its coasts 
and on pilgrim ships sailing from its ports, and the emperor was 
powerless to punish their aggression while the independent kingdoms 
of Gujarat and the Deccan separated their settlements from his 
dominions. 

Before leaving Sikri he was obliged to make arrangements for 
dealing with a minor rebellion. Jay Chand, Raja of Nagarkot 
(Kangra), had visited his court, had offended him and had been 
imprisoned, and his son Bidai Chand, hearing of his father’s im- 
prisonment, concluded that he had been murdered and rebelled at 
Nagarkot. Husain Quli Khan, governor of the Punjab, was ordered 
to capture Nagarkot and to hand it over, as a fief, to Raja Birbal. 

Having sent reinforcements to the Punjab lest Muhammad Hakim 
should take advantage of his preoccupation in Gujarat to invade 
India, Akbar marched for Ajmer, whence, on 12 August, he sent 
forward 10,000 horse under Khan Kalan as an advance guard and 
on 1 September followed with the main body of his army. Near Bagor,! 


1 Dr Vincent Smith (Akbar, p. 110) has Aide all following the eae text of the 
Akbar-nama. A glance at the map will show that Nagaur is an impossible reading. Akbar, 
marching from Ajmer to Gujarat, would not have been likely to march nearly 80 miles 
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where the court halted, he received news of the birth of his son 
Daniyal at Ajmer. 

At the next stage he was informed of a mishap to Khan Kalan, 
who had been stabbed by a treacherous envoy at Sirohi. The wound 
was not serious and healed in a fortnight, and the Hindu who inflicted 
it was slain. It was probably to avenge his death that a number 
of desperate fanatics opposed Akbar when he entered Sirohi with his 
army. Eighty of these were slain in a temple and seventy in the 
raja’s palace. 

Rai Singh of Bikaner was sent to Jodhpur to watch the Rana and 
keep the road open and Akbar marched to Patan (Anhilwira) 
sending Raja Man Singh in pursuit of the sons of Sher Khan Fuladi, 
who had fled from that town towards Junagarh. He returned with- 
out the fugitives, but with much booty taken from them, and on 
19 November Akbar Ieft Patan for Ahmadabad, where Sher Khan 
Fuladi, who had gained possession of the person of Muzaffar IIT, 
was besieging I'timid Khan. He raised the siege and fled on hearing 
of Akbar’s approach, and Muzaffar, who had escaped from custody, 
was found lurking in a cornfield at Jotana, two stages from Patan, 
and on 15 November was brought into Akbar’s camp. On the fol- 
lowing day I'timid Khan and the leading members of his faction 
appeared in the camp and surrendered the keys of Ahmadabad. 

Akbar appointed Khan A‘zam governor of Gujarat to the north- 
west of the river M&hi and wisely confided the government of the 
rest of the province, where the Mirzis had established themselves, 

to Ttimad Khan and his party, who were hostile to the Mirzas. 

He arrived at Ahmadabad on 20 November, and the khutba was 
recited in his name. He had reason to be satisfied with his conquest. 
Ahmadabad was one of the richest and greatest ciues in India, and 
though it is not necessary to take too literally Abu-’l-Fazl’s statement 
that i contained 380 quarters, cach of which might be deemed a 
city, its commercial importance may be estimated from the fact that 
it was the emporium of the greater part of the Persian and of a very 
large part of the European trade. 

At Ahmadabad Akbar discovered that it would be necessary for 
him personally to undertake the expulsion of the Mirzas from the 
southern provinces of the kingdom, and, leaving Ahmadabad on 
8 December he reached Cambay four days later. Here he enjoyed 
his first sight of the sea and received the merchants of Turkey, Syria, 
Persia, Transoxiana and Portugal. He left Cambay after a week’s 
halt and arrived on 22 December at Baroda. 

The Mirzaés had possessed themselves of the richest districts of 


in a north-westerly direction when his objective lay directly to the south-west. The 
correct reading must be Baor (25° 22’N., 74° 23’ FE.) which is obtained by changing 
the postion of one dot, That this 1s s0 is pened by the text of the 4kbar-ndma, where it is 
stated that Akbar’s next atage was “the neighbourhood of Amet”. The distance from 
Bagor to Amet is about 28 miles and that from Nagaur to Amet about 140. 
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southern Gujarat. Ibrahim Husain Mirzi had occupied Baroda, 
Muhammad Husain Mirza Surat, and Shah Mirzi Champaner. 
A large force under Sayyid Mahmiid Khan Barha was detached to 
reduce Surat, and another, under Shahbaz Khan, to reduce Chim- 
paner, but had not reached their destinations when Akbar heard that 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza was about to leave Baroda with his troops 
and retire to some other district of Gujarat. Akbar resolved to inter- 
cept him and set out at night with a small picked force. After 
marching the rest of the night and the whole of the following day 
he reached the Mahi river at sunset and discovered that Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza was at Sarnal on the opposite bank, with a large force. 
Those with him advised postponing the attack until night had fallen 
but Akbar at once crossed the river with no more than 200 horse. 

Ibrahim Husain marched forth from the town and drew up his 
forces while Akbar, having crossed the river, entered it by the river 
gate, after overcoming some slight resistance. He marched through 
the town and his small force deployed as it emerged from the streets. 
Ibrahim Husain attacked it and drove in the advance guard, and 
Akbar was in a position of great danger. He was attacked by three 
horsemen, one of whom was slain by Bhagwan Das while he himself 
drove off the other two. His small force then charged the enemy and 
Ibrahim Husain turned and fied, followed by Akbar and his men 
until darkness ended the pursuit, when the Mirza succeeded in 
escaping by way of Ahmadnagar to Sirohi and Patan. 

The young Muzaffar Husain Mirza was carried off by his mother 
from Surat, on the approach of the imperial forces, to the Deccan, 
and the defence of the fort was left to Hamzabian, who had been 
page to Humayin, but had thrown in his lot with the Mirz4s. Akbar 
arrived before Surat on 11 January, 1573, and Hamzabin, after 
enduring a six week,’ siege, offered to surrender conditionally. Akbar 
granted him easy terms and the fortress was surrendered on 26 
February. Hamzaban, “ who was a foul-mouthed fellow”, must have 
been guilty of insolence after the surrender, for his tongue was cut out. 

The garrison had invited a force of Portuguese to assist in the 
defence of the town, but when they arrived and saw how matters 
stood they assumed the character of envoys, and offered gifts to 
Akbar, who questioned them about Portugal and the affairs of 
Europe. The fulsome Abu-’l-Fazl adds: “Although it 1s well known 
that the holy heart of the Lord of the World is the repository of all 
knowledge, both spiritual and worldly, his exemplary mind designed 
to make these inquiries a means of showing kindness to that crew 
of savages.”” This is a fair sample of Abu-’I-Fazl’s style. The “crew 
of savages”’ could have told and probably did tell Akbar many things 
of which he had never even dreamed. For one thing they could tell 
him where Portugal was, and the names of the states of Europe. 

The emperor, who was still an orthodox Muslim, had an interest 
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in assuring the safety of the voyage to Mecca and was therefore 
dependent on the good will of the Portuguese. He sent an envoy 
to the viccroy, Dom Antonio de Noronha, who, after receiving him, 
sent back with him Antonio Cabral, who established a friendly 
understanding. 

Mirza Sharaf-ud-din Husain, one of the members of the con- 
spiracy which had compassed the death of Atga Khan, had fled from 
court in 1562 to his assignment at Nagaur and thence to Gujarat, 
where he had joined the Mirzas. After their discomfiture he had 
gone towards the Deccan but had been captured by the Raja of 
Baglin, who was now called upon to surrender him. He complied 
and Akbar’s envoys brought the fugitive, on 4 March, to the camp 
before Syrat. They were accompanicd by Raja ‘Ali Khan, brother 
of Muhammad II of Khandesh, who had been sent to do homage to 
Akbar. Sharaf-ud-din Husain was intimidated by being thrown 
before the feet of a harmless elephant, and was then imprisoned. 

Muhammad Husain Mirza, Shah Mirza and Sher Khan Fuladi 
now besieged Sayyid Ahmad Barha in Patan, and Khan A‘zam and 
the army of Malwa marched to his relief and defeated and dispersed 
the besiegers, Sher Khan fleeing to Junagarh and the two Mirzas 
to the Deccan. 

Ibrahim Husain Mirza, after his escape from the field of Sarnal, 
fled first towards Patan and then towards Agra, but Shaham Khan 
was ordered to raise the siege of Champaner, which then engaged 
him, and intercept the fugitive, and the Mirza directed his flight 
towards the Punjab. 

Akbar returned to Ahmadabiad on 2 April and, having confirmed 
Khan A‘zam as governor of the new province of the empire, allotted 
various grants to the leading officers who had accompanied him, and 
appointed Muzaffar Khan Turbati to the government of Malwa in 
the place of Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan, who had not shown 
sufficicnt promptitude in obeying his bidding to assist in establishing 
peace and order in Gujarat. He left Ahmadabad on 13 April, and 
at Sirohi learnt that Husain Quli Khan, governor of the Punjab, 
had captured both [brahim Husain Mirza and his brother Mas‘id 
Husain Mirza. He arrived at Ajmer on 13 May, and, after performing 
his usual pilgrimage, continued his journey to Fathpur Sikri, which 
he reached on 3 June. Shaikh Mubarak, the father of Faizi and 
Abu-’1-Fazl, appeared before him on this occasion and welcomed him 
in a speech in which he congratulated him on his victories. In this 
speech he expressed the hope that the emperor might become the 
spiritua) as well as the temporal head of his people. We may be sure 
that no such hope would have been expressed unless there had been 
some reason for supposing that it would be welcome, and the heterodox 
orator, a man who in religion was “everything by turns and nothing 
long”, had probably heard that Akbar, while besieging Surat, had 
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listened attentively to the famous mdbid or Zoroastrian theologian 
Dastir Mahyarji Rana of Navsari. It was not until nine years later 
that he promulgated his new religion, the Divine Faith, but he had 
always been given to religious discussions and it was certainly in 
1573 that he began to feel misgivings as to the sufficiency of orthodox 
Islam. Henceforth he sought a more perfect way, but his spiritual 
pride misled him. 

He was not left in peace to pursue his religious meditations, and 
in the course of his busy life he oscillated between various creeds 
before he collected his stock-in-trade as a prophet. 


CHAPTER V 
AKBAR, MYSTIC AND PROPHET 


Husain QULI KHAN had been obliged by the flight of the 
two Mirzas into the Punjab to raise the siege of Nagarkot, but had 
first exacted from Bidai Chand complete submission to Akbar. 
Having defeated the Mirzas he carried his prisoners, 300 in number, 
to Fathpur Sikri where the head of [brahim Husain was laid before 
the throne, and Mas‘td Husain, with his cyes sewn up, was delivered 
to Akbar, who, having caused the stitches to be cut, imprisoned the 
rebel in Gwalior. The other prisoners, clad in the skins of cows, asses, 
hogs and dogs, formed a grotesque pageant, after which some were 
released, others imprisoned, and others put to death with fantastic 
tortures. Husain Quli Khan received the title of Khan Jahan. 
Sulaimiin Kararani, king of Bengal, had died during Akbar’s expedi- 
tion to Gujarat, and Akbar, on his return, was preparing for the conquest 
of Bengal when news arrived that Gujarat was in revolt. Muhammad 
Husain Mirza, whohad fled to Daulatabad, had returned to Gujarat and 
joined a confederacy which the rebellious nobles of the old dynasty 
had formed with the Raja of Idar. They besieged Khan A‘zam in 
Ahmadabad, and, on learning of the rebellion, Akbar left Fathpur Sikri 
on 23 August, and on 2September arrived within four miles of Ahmad- 
abad, having performed the march from Fathpur Sikri in eleven days. 
Khan A‘zam was apprised of Akbar’s arrival, and the imperial 
troops, numbering no more than 3000, halted on the banks of the 
Sibarmati. Akbar was advised to fall on the enemy at once, but his 
foolish punctilio restrained him from attacking even rebels unawares, 
and he caused the great kettle-drums to be beaten. Muhammad 
Husain Mirza, on being informed that the sound indicated that the 
emperor was present in person, refused to credit the account as his 
spics had reported that they had seen Akbar at Fathpur Sikri only 
a fortnight before, but he sent Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk with 5000 horse to 
prevent Khan A‘zam from issuing from Ahmadabad, and himself 
attacked Akbar’s force. Akbar in person Ied a charge against the 
rebels, and the Mirza was wounded. His horse fell with him as he 
was flecing, and he was captured and brought before Akbar, who 
delivered him into the custody of Rai Singh. A fresh force advancing 
towards Akbar's troops was believed to be that commanded by Khan 
A‘zam, but proved to be the 5000 horse led by Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk. 
This force was likewise attacked and defeated by Akbar, and Ikhtiyar- 
ul-Mulk was captured and shared the fate of Muhammad Husain 
Mirz&, who had been put to death by order of R4i Singh. Late in the 
afternoon Khan A‘zam issued from Ahmadabad and joined Akbar, who 
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embraced him affectionately and greeted the officers with him. A 
column wassent to Broach and Champ§ner in pursuit of the other rebel, 
Shah Mirza, who had fled, but he escaped and is heard of no more. 

Thus ended the most astonishing military exploit of Akbar’s reign. 
In eleven days he had ridden, with 3o0v0 horse, more than 450 miles; 
on arriving at his destination he had fought, in one day, two battles, 
each against a force superior in numbers to his own, and in each 
he had gained a decisive victory, and had completely crushed a 
dangerous rebellion. 

He remained at Ahmadabad for no more than ten days after his 
success, but during that short period he made arrangements for the 
government of the province. 

The finances of Gujarat had fallen into the utmost confusion. The 
administration of the state had for years been lax to the verge of 
anarchy, and after a long period of internecine strife it had been the 
scene of almost uninterrupted warfare for a year. It had been 
impossible to collect any revenue, and it was probably difficult to 
ascertain on what principle and in what proportion the land rent 
should be collected. Raja Todar Mal was appointed to revise the 
settlement and to restore order in the financial administration. 

Akbar arrived at his capital on 5 October, and within a month 
Raja Bhagwan Das rcturned with the army and brought with him 
Umrao Singh, son of Partab Singh, Rana of Chitor, sent by his father 
to court in order that he might enter the cmperor’s service. 

A great measure of reform in the administration of the empire 
was now inaugurated by the promulgation of the “branding regula- 
tion”’, the conversion of all the assignments into crown lands, and 
the regulation of the grades of the officers of state. 

The branding regulation applied to the horses which the nobles 
and lesser officere were obliged to maintain for their contingents, 
and was designed to prevent the fraudulent practice of producing 
at musters horses temporarily borrowed or hired. It was modelled 
on similar regulations issued by ‘Ald-ud-din Khalji and Sher Shah, 
and was bitterly opposed by those whose opportunities for peculation 
it curtailed, one of its most obstinate opponents being Khan A‘zam, 
the emperor’s foster-brother. 

The conversion of the whole of the imperial territories into crown 
lands was a root and branch measure, amounting to nothing less 
than the complete change of the administrative system. It was aimed 
against the corrupt practices of the officers of state who, while 
extracting the last penny of revenue from their assignments, failed 
to maintain at full strength or to pay at a just rate the contingents 
for the support of which the assignments had been made. Akbar’s 
intention was that his territories should be administered by his own 
revenue officials, and that his troops should be a standing army 
regularly paid at uniform rates from the imperial treasury. 
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The regulation of the grades of the officers of state consisted in the 
establishment of a graded list of the mansabddrs, or officers of the 
army, whose rank ranged from that of commander of 5000 down to 
that of commander of ten horse. The measure affected civil as well as 
military officials, for the former held relative rank and were graded as 
commanders of horse even though they might never command troops. 
Akbar’s intention was that all should, as a rule, enter in the lowest 
rank and rise by merit. 

For the purpose of carrying out these reforms Muzaffar Khan 
Turbati was appointed vakil, or first minister of the empire, and 
Todar Mal on his return from Gujarat was appointed his assistant, 
but Muzaffar Khan, who personally disapproved of the reforms, 
failed to enforce them and was consequently dismissed. 

The reforms were, indeed, generally unpopular. Akbar succeeded 
in resuming the land in the more scttled provinces of the empire, 
where the troops, from those in high command downwards, were 
paid from the treasury and the cavalry soldiers received branded 
horses from the state. Collectors of revenue were appointed, each 
to a tract estimated to yield a crore (karor= 10,000,000) of dams, 
equivalent to Rs. 250,000, and were styled croris (karorts). They were 
expected both to collect the revenue and to improve it by encouraging 
the extension of cultivation, but they proved to be both inefficient 
and extortionate, and many were severely punished. In 1582 Todar 
Mal was appointed vakil, or prime minister of the empire, and was 
ordered to prepare a scheme for the improvement of the revenue 
administration.' The thirteen proposals which he submitted to Akbar 
were so elementary in their nature as to make it clear that the resump- 
tion of the land by the crown had in no way lightened the burden 
of the husbandman. 

In the less settled and newly conqucred provinces the old system 
remained undisturbed, but Akbar insisted on the enforcement of the 
branding regulation in all provinces. It is to the unpopularity of this 
measure that Abu-’l-Fazl attributes the rebellion which broke out 
in Bihar and Bengal in 1580, but though this may have been a con- 
tributory cause the rebellion was chiefly due to Akbar’s religious 
innovations. In 1576, when Khan A‘zam was summoned from Gujarat 
to join a projected expedition to Badakhshan, it was discovered that 
he had made no attempt to enforce the obnoxious regulation in his 
province, and he so violently condemned it that he was deprived of 
office. Another might have lost his life, but Akbar could never cross 
the “river of milk”’. 

Sulaiman Kararani, who had been governor of Bihar under Sher 
Shah, established his independence in Bengal when the power of the 
Sir dynasty declined. He had placated Akbar by acknowledging 
his authority and occasionally sending him tribute, and had died in 

1 See also chap. xvi. 
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1572. His elder son, Bayazid, who succeeded him, had been put 
to death, after a reign of a few months, by his turbulent Afghan 
nobles, who raised to the throne his younger brother Daid. 

This prince was intoxicated by his elevation to power and by the 
extent of his resources. He was the master of much treasure, of 
40,000 cavalry, of 140,000 infantry, of 20,000 guns of sorts, of 3300 
elephants, and of an enormous fleet of river boats. He defied Akbar 
by refusing to acknowledge his supremacy, and invaded his dominions 
and destroyed the fort of Zamaniya, near Ghazipur. Mun‘im Khan 
had been sent against him, and had compelled him to retire to Patna, 
where he besieged him. In the conduct of the siege he experienced 
considerable difficulties, less from the activity of the enemy than from 
the insubordination of Khan ‘Alam, who had been sent to assist him, 
and his reports caused Akbar to march in person to his assistance. 

Before he left Fathpur Sikri his famous secretary, Abu-'l-Fazl, and 
the historian, ‘Abdul-Qadir Badaini, were presented to him for the 
first time. 

Abu-’!-Fazl was now a young man of twenty-three. As a boy he 
had studied assiduously under his father, Shaikh Mubarak, and had 
afterwards followed his own bent in reading and meditation, until 
he became, as he himself confesses, a prig of the first water. He 
meditated and speculated on the mysteries of all religions, and was 
so perplexed by the differences between the formalists of every faith 
that he had ‘“‘neither strength to remain silent nor power to cry out”. 
He was a mystic and a visionary, and was the worst possible adviser 
that one of Akbar’s tendencies could have had in spiritual matters. 
It was probably not he who invented the “Divine Faith”, for that 
seems to have been the bantling of Akbar’s own brain, but both he 
and his father undoubtedly had a part in encouraging Akbar’s 
extravagant view of his spiritual prerogative. 

He was favourably received, and, though he did not at once enter 
the imperial service, he found, as he says, in Akbar his “true spiritual 
guide. His eyes were opened and he perceived the spiritual excellence 
of a sovereign who was the confluence of the oceans of religious and 
worldly duty, the dayspring of the lights of outward forms and 
inward graces”, and much more to the same effect. 

Abu-’l-Fazl undoubtedly had for Akbar an admiration none the 
less genuine for its coincidence with his interest, but few will agree 
with the late Mr Blochmann that the charge of flattery and wilful 
concealment of facts damaging to the reputation of his master is 
absolutely unfounded, or that he praises with much more grace and 
dignity than any other eastern writer. In gross flattery there can be 
neither grace nor dignity, and Abu-’l-Fazl’s flattery is uncouth in 
form and style and differs from the formal and customary tribute 
of other panegyrists by verging on blasphemy. 

Akbar left Agra by boat on 20 June, his army marching by land, 
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and on 4 August reached Patna, where it was decided to capture 
Hajipur on the north bank of the river, the dépot whence the garrison 
of Patna drew its supplies, but Akbar first made a foolish proposal 
to Daiid that the differences between them should be settled by single 
combat. Even Daid had the wit to understand that great armies 
are not maintained mercly as spectators of tournaments, and rejected 
the proposal. 

Hajipur was taken on 7 August, and on g August the Afghans 
evacuated Patna by night and fled. Akbar pursued them the next 
day as far as Daryapur, near Barh, and, though he failed to come up 
with them, took much plunder, including 265 elephants. The next 
day he was joined by Mun‘im Khan who had followed him, and who 
was left to complete the conquest of Bengal, Akbar returning to Delhi, 
which he reached on 17 October. On his way he received two 
despatches from Mun‘im Khan, the first announcing the bloodless 
capture of the fortified pass of ‘Teliyagarhi, the gate of lower Bengal, 
and the second the occupation of Daid’s capital, Tanda. 

In 1575 the province of Gujarat suffered severely from a pestilence, 
and from a famine which lasted for six months, a calamity rare in 
that fertile region and greatly aggravated by the wars and disorders 
which had devastated it. 

Meanwhile the conquest of Bengal proceeded but slowly, owing to 
dissensions between the officers and the sloth and insubordination 
of the troops. Mun‘im Khan made Tanda his headquarters and left 
the direction of operations in the field chiefly to Todar Mal. Ghora- 
ghat,! Saitgaon* and Burdwan were occupied, but an imperial force 
was defeated in Chota Nagpur by Junaid Kararani, Daid’s cousin, 
against whom Todar Mal was obliged to advance in person. He 
defeated him, and occupicd Midnapore, but Junaid soon recovered 
from his defeat, and marched into Bihar, which had been invaded 
by another Afghan force under Taj Khan. The imperial governor, 
Muzaflar Khan ‘Turbati, was thus obliged to deal with two rebel 
forces and also to recover Hajipur, which another body of Afghans 
had recaptured, but after many vicissitudes he succeeded in expelling 
all the rcbels and in restoring order in the province. 

Todar Mal, still at Midnapore, was preparing to advance into 
Orissa, where Daiid had taken refuge, but his troops insisted that their 
defeat of Junaid had earned them some repose and refused to embark 
on a fresh campaign. Mun‘im Khan sent him a reinforcement which 
enabled him to prevent the malcontents from retreating, but not to 
induce them to advance. 

Dai, hearing of these dissensions, assembled a considerable army 
and marched against Todar Mal, who advanced to Chitwa, but, 
mistrusting the spirit and the loyalty of his officers, again appealed 
to Mun‘im Khan, who at length took the field in person and joined 
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him. An attempt to turn Daiid’s flank and to cut his line of retreat 
compelled him to prepare for battle. 

The battle is variously known as that of Bajhaura, Mughulmiri, 
and Tukaroi, and the researches of the late Mr Blochmann! have 
determined its site, which was on the road from Midnapore to 
Jaleswar, rather more than half-way from the former to the latter, 
and within three miles of the eastern bank of the Subarnarekha. 

The result of the battle was for some time in doubt. Mun‘im Khan 
was severely wounded, ‘Alam Khan was killed, and the centre broke 
and fled, throwing even the left wing, under Todar Mal, into some 
confusion. The centre was, however, rallied and drove back the van- 
guard of the Afghan centre. Todar Mal then pressed forward and 
drove the right wing of the Afghans from the field. Their left wing 
also gave way, and Daid fled, and took refuge in Cuttack. Todar 
Mal pursued him vigorously as far as Bhadrakh, and after Mun‘im 
Khan had joined him there envoys from Daiid arrived, to sue for 
peace. Daiid offered to appear before Mun‘im Khan and swear 
allegiance to Akbar, to surrender his elephants and pay tribute, and 
to wait personally on the emperor when approved service should 
have ensured him a favourable reception. The troops had long been 
weary of field service in the unaccustomed climate of Bengal, so 
Mun‘im Khan accepted these terms, and on 12 April received Daid 
on the bank of the Mahanadi. Datid made obcisance and delivered 
to Mun‘im, besides many rich gifts, his nephew Muhammad, son 
of Bayazid, to be detained at the imperial court as a hostage, and 
in return received as a grant the greater part of Orissa. There was 
much rejoicing in the army at the termination of hostilities, but Todar 
Mal, the real hero of the campaign, stood aloof. He strongly dis- 
approved of the treaty, and refused to affix his seal to it, but the news 
of peace was welcomed at court. 

When Mun‘im Khan, after returning to Tanda, had expelled the 
local Afghans who during his absence had occupied all the territory 
to the east of the Ganges, Bengal, though the seeds of future trouble 
remained, was at length quiet, and Akbar had Icisure to turn his 
thoughts to other matters. For his favourite amusement he built at 
Fathpur Sikri his famous ‘Jbddat-Khdna, or ‘“‘ Hall of Worship”, which 
would have been more accurately styled a hall of debate. Its exact 
design has never been ascertained, but it seems to have been cruci- 
form in plan, the four arms of a Greek cross forming four halls for 
the accommodation of four classes of disputants and their supporters : 
(1) Shaikhs, or those who had acquired a reputation for sanctity 
or for the possession of peculiar spiritual gifts, (2) Sayyids, or descen- 
dants of Muhammad, (3) the ‘Ulamd, or jurists and doctors of the 
sacred law of Islam, and (4) nobles of the court interested in specula- 
tive theology. None but Muslims were at first admitted to the dis- 

1 Ain-1-Akbari, trans., 1, 375. 
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cussions, for Akbar, though much attracted by the pantheistic 
mysticism of the Sifis, was still a professing Muslim, and even had 
he desired to admit professors of other faiths the strength of the 
orthodox party was then so strong that he could not have done so. 

The orthodox, or Sunni, party was led by Mulla ‘Abdullah of 
Sultanpur, entitled Makhdim-ul-Mulk, and by the Sadr, Shaikh 
‘Abdun-Nabi. Their orthodoxy was beyond question, but even the 
rigid Sunni, Badaini, condemns the worldliness, avarice and duplicity 
of Makhdim-ul-Mulk, but adds, with approval, “owing to his exer- 
tions many heretics and schismatics had gone to the places prepared 
for them”. Shaikh ‘Abdun-Nabi had put to death a Brahman 
convicted of the offence of abusing the prophet of Islam, and had 
interpreted the marriage law with an exactitude which had given 
great offence to Akhbar. 

Shaikh Mubarak, the father of Faizi and Abu-’l-Fazl, had revelled 
in spiritual experiences. He had been in turn a Sunni, a Shiah, 
a Sufi, a Mahdiist, and probably many other things besides. He had 
even professed to be the Mahdi, and for this offence had shortly 
before this time been obliged to go into hiding to save his life, for 
the jurists had decided to have him put to death for heresy. His 
position in the discussions was that of a free-lance. He had at first 
no system to offer as a substitute for orthodox Islam, and his object 
was purely destructive, the complete discomfiture of his enemies. His 
great learning fitted him for the task. He was versed in all contentious 
questions, and well knew how to set his persecutors by the ears, for 
even the orthodox had their differences. He soon had the doctors 
of the law cursing and reviling one another, and their vituperation 
and vulgar abuse at first diverted and afterwards disgusted Akbar. 
The introduction of Shiah disputants poured oil on the flames of 
strife, and the wrangles between the various sects and the intolerant 
violence of the orthodox gradually alicnated Akbar from Islim, but 
he was still a professing Muslim, and in this year a party from his 
court, including his wife Salima and his aunt Gulbadan, set out on 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Eastern Bengal was still unsettled, and Mun‘im Khan transferred 
his headquarters from Tanda to Gaur, further to the east. His 
officers knew if he did not why the old city had been abandoned, 
and protested, but in vain, against being compelled to inhabit so 

estilential a spot. Their worst anticipations were soon realised. 

ourteen officers of high rank fell victims to the climate, and the 
mortality among the troops was so great that the living were unable 
to bury the dead, and chew the corpses into the river. Mun‘im 
Khan remained obstinate until he was recalled to Tanda by the 
renewed activity of Junaid Kararini in Chota Nagpur, and there 
he fell sick and died after a short illness in October, 1575. 

The officers elected Shiham Khan Jalair as their leader, but 
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could not agree among themselves, and Daid, profiting by their 
dissensions and by the broken spirit of their troops, took the field. 
He captured Bhadrakh and Jaleswar, and Shaham Khan, thoroughly 
disheartened, retired into Bihar, leaving the whole of Bengal in the 
hands of the Afghans. 

Earlier in the year Mirza Sulaiman of Badakhshan, having been 
expelled from his principality by his rebellious grandson, Shah Rukh, 
had sought an asylum at the imperial court and Akbar had generously 
but thoughtlessly promised to recover his throne for him. The loss 
of Bengal postponed indefinitely the fulfilment of this rash promise, 
and Akbar attempted to console the disappointed exile with the chief 
command in Bengal, but the offer was rejected. In 1576 Sulaiman 
set out for Mecca, and the government of Bengal was bestowed upon 
Khan Jahan, governor of the Punjab, whose army had already been 
mobilised for the recovery of Badakhshan, and Todar Mal accom- 
panied him. They found the officers of the Bengal army in an in- 
tractable mood. They trembled for the safety of the wealth which 
they had amassed in Bengal, they dreaded Akbar’s wrath, and many, 
who were Sunnis, resented’ their subordination to the Shiah, Khan 
Jahan, but he, with the assistance of Todar Mal, reduced them to 
obedience and established his authority. Ddid, now re-established 
at Tanda, had sent a force to occupy Teliyagarhi, but Khan Jahan 
captured both the fortress and the pass and slew half of the force 
which garrisoned them. 

Early in 1576 Akbar started on his annual pilgrimage to Ajmer, 
and while there opened hostilities against the Rana, who had failed 
to appear at court and had fortified himself at Gogunda. Man Singh 
was appointed to the command of the army sent against him, and 
with him were associated Ghiyds-ud-din, ‘Ali Asaf Khan, two of the 
Barha Sayyids, and Rai Lon Karan, a Rajput of the Kachhwaha clan. 
The army marched from Mandalgarh towards Gogunda and halted 
in the plain of Haldighat, below the pass of that name. “At this 
pass Partap was posted with the flower of Mewar, and glorious was 
the struggle for its maintenance. Clan after clan followed with 
desperate intrepidity, emulating the daring of their prince, who led 
the crimson banner into the hottest part of the field.” 

The battle was fought in the latter half of June, ‘“‘when the air 
was like a furnace”. A charge by Hakim Sir the Afghan, who was 
fighting for the Rana, put Lon Karan’s Rajputs to flight, and Asaf 
Khan’s contingent maintained a heavy fire of musketry and shot 
flights of arrows into the mingled mass. Bad&aini, who was present, 
asked Asaf Khan how it was possible to distinguish friend from foe, 
and Asaf Khan replied, ‘‘They will hear the whiz of the arrows, 
ve they who they may, and on whichever side they fall the gain 1s 

slam’s’’. 

For some hours the day appeared to be going in favour of the Rana, 
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but shortly after midday Man Singh’s rearguard arrived on the field, 
and it was believed that Akbar had marched to his assistance. The 
Muslims raised a shout, and the Rajputs lost heart and gave way, 
and “‘the best blood of Mewar irrigated the pass of Haldighat. Of 
the nearest kin of the prince five hundred were slain: the exiled prince 
of Gwalior, Ram Sah, his son Khandirao, with three hundred and 
fifty of his brave Tuar clan, paid the debt of gratitude with their lives. 
Since the expulsion by Babur they had found sanctuary in Mewar, 
whose princes diminished their feeble revenue to maintain inviolable 
the rites of hospitality. Mana, the devoted Jhala, lost one hundred 
and fifty of his vassals, and every house of Mewar mourned its chief 
support.” The loss to the imperial troops was not heavy, but they 
were too exhausted to pursue, and it was not until the following day 
that they occupied Gogunda. 

The campaign in Bengal made little progress. Tanda had been 
occupied, but Daid had retired into the fortress of Ak Mahall, now 
Rajmahal, and Khin Jahan had reported that with the force at his 
disposal it was impossible to attack the fortress. News of the battle of 
Haldighat was sent to Bengal to encourage him, Muzaffar Khan 
Turbati was ordered to march with the army of Bihar to his assistance, 
and he was informed that Akbar himself was about to start for 
Bengal. 

The advent of the rainy scason had made military operations almost 
impossible, but, after being joined by Muzaffar Khan, Khan Jahan 
attacked Datid. Progress over the flooded ground was toilsome and 
slow, and the advance was checked by a marshy stream, but fords 
were discovered and the troops crossed by degrees. Their left was 
checked by the cnemy’s right, but when Todar Mal was able to 
bring his whole force into action the Afghans fled. Their left, which 
had been exposed all night to the fire of the imperial artillery, was 
already broken and their whole army was in retreat before Khan 
Jahan’s centre was engaged. As he was advancing to the attack 
shouts of victory were heard, and two officers led Daiid before him. 
His horse had stuck in the mud as he was attempting to flee, and he 
had been seized. He was at once executed and his head was sent 
to Agra. 

Akbar, perturbed by the absence of satisfactory news from Bengal, 
set out from Fathpur Sikri on 22 July, 1576. He had marched but 
one short stage when Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan arrived in his camp 
and threw down Daiiid’s head before him. He returned to Fathpur 
Sikri and ordered public rejoicings for the victory. 

The independence of Bengal was now finally extinguished. We may 
lament the defeat of the gallant Rana and the misfortunes which 
befel his land of heroes, but no such sentiment is aroused by the 
extinction of Afghan dominion in Bengal, and the substitution of 
Akbar’s milder and more sympathetic rule. The Afghans were 
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illiberal tyrants, either bigots or debauchees, without a spark of 
feeling for those subjected to their sway. 

In September Akbar set out on his pilgrimage to Ajmer, where 
Man Singh, who had been summoned from the Rand's country in 
disgrace, joined the camp. He was a loyal servant of Akbar, and he 
had no reason to love Partab Singh, who made no secret of his 
opinion of those Rajputs who had given daughters or sisters In mar- 
riage to Muslims, even of the imperial house, but he could hardly 
be expected to incur the infamy of delivering to disgrace, if not to 
death, the chief of his race, and he had undoubtedly let slip oppor- 
tunities of taking the Rana. Akbar should not have imposed such a 
task upon a Rajput, and he now scems to have understood that he 
had too severely tested a faithful servant, for after the lapse of a few 
days Man Singh and his officers were pardoned and were admitted 
to his presence. 

Akbar’s zeal for the religion in which he had been bred now rose 
in a final flicker. A large number of pilgrims was about to start for 
Mecca, travelling by Gogunda and Idar, a route selected with a view 
to giving the strong escort accompanying them an opportunity of 
attacking the Rana in his mountain fastnesses. Akbar, in an access 
of religious frenzy, announced his intention of personally performing 
the pilgrimage. He was dissuaded from the insane project, but in 
token of his desire to fulfil one of the obligations of a good Muslim, 
donned the pilgrim’s garb and accompanied the caravan for a few 
miles on its way to Gogunda. The troops accompanying the caravan 
had no success against the Rana, but the Raja of Idar was reduced 
to obedience. 

Akbar now perceived that he could not count on even the most 
loyal of his Hindu officers to aid him in humbling the chief of their 
race, and perforce contented himself for the time by reducing to 
obedience the minor chiefs of Rajasthan. The Rawals Partab of 
Banswara and Askaran of Diingarpur were constrained to pay him 
homage, and the latter to give him a daughter in marriage. In 1557 
Zain Khan Kika compelled the rebellious Raja of Bindi to submit, 
and in 1578 the Bundela, Madhukar Sah of Orchha, who had been 
in arms for more than a year against an imperial force, surrendered 
to Sadiq Muhammad Khan, and was presented at court, where he 
swore allegiance to the emperor. 

In the summer of 1577 Akbar sent to the Muslim state of Khandesh 
an expedition which secured the submission of Raja ‘Ali Khan, who 
had lately succeeded his nephew as its ruler. The event is less trivial 
than it seems, for it was the first step in a great enterprise conceived 
by Akbar, but not finally accomplished until the reign of his great- 
grandson, Aurangzib—the reconquest of the Deccan, which had been 
severed from the empire of Delhi for two hundred and thirty years. 
In the course of his rapid descent on Gujarat in 1573 Akbar had 
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learned that the small kingdom of Berar, the northernmost of the five 
independent states of the Deccan, which was annexed by Ahmadnagar 
in the following year, was in the last throes of its death struggle, that 
confusion and disorder reigned in Ahmadnagar, and that his move- 
ments had excited apprchension and alarm in that kingdom. This 
information suggested to him the reconquest of the Deccan between 
which and his dominions Khandesh was the only political barrier. 

Raja ‘Ali Khan was in a dilemma. His sympathy lay with the 
states of the Deccan, and he earnestly desired the maintenance of 
their independence, though he knew that their constant bickerings, 
their internccine strife, and their bitter and bloody domestic feuds, 
to which the continued independence of his own small kingdom was 
poy due, not only exposed them to the risk of imperial aggression, 

ut deprived him of the hope of effectual assistance from any one 
of them should he venture to stand forth as their champion. He could 
not hope to withstand alone the might of Akbar, and he was thus 
obliged to belie his sympathies first by making formal submission to 
Akbar, and at a later period by aiding him with his forces against 
both Ahmadnagar and Bijapur ; but even when his troops were ranged 
in the ficld beside the imperial forces his influence was ever exerted 
to prevent the complete subjugation of Ahmadnagar. 

Many years were to pass before Akbar found an opportunity of 
attacking Ahmadnagar, but it was with this end in view that he 
secured the allegiance of the ruler of Khandesh. 

The unfortunate province of Gujarat, which had hardly begun to 
enjoy peace, was now the scene of another rebellion. The young 
Muzaffar Husain Mirzi, son of Ibrahim Husain Mirza, who had 
been slain in 1573, had been carried off to Ahmadnagar by his 
mother, but was now persuaded by Mihr ‘Ali, a turbulent and am- 
bitious adherent, to attempt to wrest Gujarat from Akbar. He was 
able, owing to the treachery or cowardice of the imperial officers, 
to occupy Nandurbar and Baroda without striking a blow, and on 
25 May 1577 the expeditionary force in Khandesh was ordered to 
march against him. He defeated onc force, and compelled another to 
seck refuge behind the walls of Ahmadabad; but Todar Mal, who had 
been occupied at Patan with financial affairs, hastened to Ahmadabad 
and drove the rebels towards Cambay. They were obliged to retire 
from Cambay and were defeated on 6 June near Dholka, whence 
the Mirza fled with a few followers to Junagarh, but, after Todar 
Mal’s departure, returned, plundered Cambay, defeated Vazir Khan, 
the viceroy at Sarnal, and drove him into Ahmadabad, where he 
besieged him. The rebels even effected an entrance into the city, and 
were engaged in plundering when a stray bullet killed Mihr ‘Ali, 
their real leader, and the youthful Mirza and his followers fled in 
dismay to Nandurbar, whither Vazir Khan, suspecting a trap, did 
not venture to follow them. 
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The gross inefficiency of Vazir Khan compelled Akbar to recall 
him, and in September Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan was transferred 
from the government of Malwa to that of Gujarat. Akbar was now 
at Ajmer, whence he marched, by Merta and Narnaul, to the Punjab, 
occupied on the way by the issue of regulations for the reform of the 
administration of the imperial mints. At Narnaul he lodged with 
the saintly Shaikh Nizam-ud-din, ‘‘a Sufi who had attained the first 
stage of recognition of God, had overcome his desires, and had 
acquired complete hope in God’s mercy”’,' but he was disappointed, 
when he attempted to lure the Shaikh into the paths of vague 
speculation in which he himself was wandering, to find that he was 
a staunch Muslim. Akbar had already assumed the character of a 
spiritual guide, for since leaving Ajmer he had rated Todar Mal for 
what Abu-’l-Fazl styles his “bigotry and prejudice”. In the hurry 
of departure the images before which the Hindu was wont to perform 
his morning devotions had been mislaid, and he would ncither cat, 
sleep nor work until he could perform his devotions after his rule. 
According to Abu-’l-Fazl Todar Mal’s “good fortune” led him to 
give ear to his master’s advice and he returned to his work. 

Akbar was now meditating decply on spiritual matters. At Shadi- 
wal,? which he reached on 30 January, 1578, he addressed his 
courtiers on his abhorrence of flesh as food, regretting that the 
demands which his duties made upon his strength compelled him 
to indulge in it, and assuring them that he proposed in future to 
abstain from it on Fridays. On 20 April he was at Bhera, on the 
bank of the Jhelum, where he organised a vast battue similar to the 
hunt of 1567 at Lahore. The barbarous sport had been in progress 
for four days, much game had already been killed, and the ring of 
beaters had almost closed in for the final slaughter when all engaged 
in it were surprised by a sudden order that the hunt was to cease, the 
beaters were to disperse, and no living creature was to be injured. 

It 1s difficult to understand precisely what happened to Akbar, 
but he was evidently overcome by some form of religious ecstasy. 
He had for some time been working himself into a frame of mind 
susceptible of such a visitation. Baddini says: ‘A strange ecstasy 
and a strong sense of attraction to God came upon the emperor, and 
an unseemly change was exhibited in his manner, in such sort that 
it was impossible to explain it, and each attempted to explain it in 
his own way; but that which is secret is with God; and at once he 
ordered the hunt to be stopped.’? Abu-’l-Fazl suggests that he was 
on the point of abdicating, or of dying. “He was near abandoning 
this state of struggle, and entirely gathering up the skirt of his genius 
from worldly pomp.” The same author, naturally, represents him 
as having been singularly favoured, and of having communed with 
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God face to face. ‘‘A sublime joy took possession of his bodily frame. 
The attraction of cognition of God cast its ray.”” He proceeds: “About 
this time the primacy of the spiritual world took possession of his 
holy form, and gave a new aspect to his world-adorning beauty... . 
What the chiefs of purity and deliverance (i.e. Sufi seers) had searched 
for in vain, was revealed to him.”’ The vision was perhaps preceded 
or followed by an epileptic fit, for Akbar was subject to that malady. 
According to Dr Vincent Smith: 


Akbar was by nature a mystic who sought carnestly, like his Safi friends, to 
attain the ineffable bliss of direct contact with the Divine Reality, and now and 
again believed, or fancied, that he had succeeded. His temperament was pro- 
foundly melancholic, and there seems to be some reason to suspect that at tumes 
he was not far from the danger of falling into a state of religious mania. His 
ambition and intense interest in all the affairs of this world saved him from that 
fate, and brought him back from dreams to the actualities of human life. He was 
not an ordinary man, and his complex nature, like that of St Paul, Muhammad, 
Dante, and other great men with a tendency to mysticism, presents perplexing 
problems. 


On his way from Bhera to Fathpur Sikri Akbar sent a mission to 
his half-brother, Muhammad Hakim, in Kabul urging him to 
make full submission to him, and another to ‘Ali Shah of Kashmir 
demanding his allegiance, but neither was successful. Muhammad 
Hakim continued to regard himself as a sovereign prince, and ‘Ali 
Shah, whose predecessors on the throne of Kashmir had never owned 
the sovereignty of Delhi, saw no reason for acceding to an insolent 
demand. 

After a rapid journey to the shrine at Ajmer, which proved that 
his physical endurance, despite his spiritual experiences, had in no 
way abated since the expedition of 1573, Akbar reached Fathpur 
Sikri on 12 September, and signalised his arrival at his capital by 
an act of profusion which may perhaps be connected with the vision 
at Bhera. He filled a dry cistern with coined money, to the value of 
four and a quartcr million rupees, which was distributed in charity 
and in gifts to his courtiers and to learned men. Abu-’l-Fazl was not 
forgotten. 

Another result of the Bhera vision was the revival of the discussions 
in the “Hall of Worship”, and it was now that the Muslim dogmatists 
disgraced themselves. The orthodox party consisted of two factions, 
one headed by Makhdiim-ul-Mulk and the other by Shaikh ‘Abdun- 
Nabi, whose differences were mainly personal, though Muslim theo- 
logy presents difficulties sufficient to arouse strife even between the 
orthodox. Their recriminations either convinced Akbar that he could 
find no peace in Islam or furnished him with a pretext for abjuring 
a faith which claimed the obedience of one who was resolved to be 
supreme in spiritual as in temporal matters, and it was now that he 
first openly admitted to the discussions Christians, Hindus, Jains, 
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Zoroastrians and Sabaeans. ‘Abdun-Nabi was dismissed, owing to 
his unseemly violence in dispute, from the office of Sadr-us-Sudur, and 
his place was filled by Sultan Khvaja, who, although he had led the 
pilgrims of 1576 to Mecca, was a latitudinarian in religion and a 
aera in politics and ultimately became a convert to the “ Divine 
Faith”. 

Akbar suffered neither the death of Khan Jahan in Bengal nor the 
disturbances which followed it to interrupt his religious meditations 
and discussions. Muzaffar Khan Turbati was appointed in 1579 to 
the government of the province, and peace was restored. 

The Zoroastrian theologian Mahyarji Rina, who had been invited 
to court in 1578, had taken a prominent part in the conferences in 
the “Hall of Worship”, and his influence was observed in Akbar’s 
acts of reverence to the sun, and in rites ordained for the evening 
hour, when the lamps were lit, which led many to believe that the 
emperor had become a convert to the ancient religion of Persia; but no 
system could hold him, and he was really engaged in the compilation 
of a bewildering code of rites culled from all religions. In the same 
year a Portuguese mission arrived from Bengal, Ied by Antonio 
Cabral, a priest who aroused Akbar’s curiosity, but was too diffident 
of his own learning and abilities to assume the post of a spiritual 
guide, and recommended the emperor to seck the advice of Jesuit 
missionaries of the College of St Paul at Goa. His advice was followed 
and Akbar sent an envoy to Goa, to beg for the services of “two 
Fathers well versed in letters’? who should bring to his court the 
Gospels and other books on their faith. The Viceroy, Dom Luis de 
Athaide, was averse from complying with the request, fearing lest 
Akbar, despite his fair words, should detain the priests as hostages, 
but the zeal of the Jesuits overcame his scruples, and on 17 November 
Father Antonio Monserrate, Father Rodolfo Acquaviva and Father 
Francisco Enriques, a Persian convert from Islim, left Goa by 
sea. 

Akbar was now, at the instigation and with the assistance of Shaikh 
Mubarak and his sons, Faizi and Abu-’!-Fazl, preparing to assume 
spiritual as well as temporal authority over his subjects. As a first 
step he decided personally to recite the khutba, following the example 
of Muhammad and his successors, the Caliphs. Faizi composed for 
him a khutba in verse, followed by selected texts and the opening 
chapter of the Koran; and on 26 June, 1579, the anniversary of 
Muhammad’s birth, he ascended the pulpit of the principal mosque 
of Fathpur Sikri and recited Faizi’s effusion and the rest of the khutba: 

In the name of Him who gave to us the empire, 
Who endowed us with a wise heart and a strong arm, 
Who guided us in the path of equity and justice, 
Putting away from our heart aught but equity— 


His attributes transcend man’s understanding, 
Exalted be His majesty! God is most great! 
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The orthodox Badaiini says that Akbar stammered and trembled, 
and had to be helped out by others in the recitation of the verses, 
and that he then descended from the pulpit and left the regular 
reciter of the khutba to complete the office ; but other authors say that 
he acquitted himself of his task and then, descending from the pulpit, 
led the prayers. The innovation was generally unpopular. Many 
suspected that Akbar claimed to be prophet as well as king, and some 
even scented in the closing words (Allahu Akbar*) of Faizi’s verses a 
pretension to divinity. 

The notion of infallible human guidance is not entirely foreign to 
Islam, Each of the four orthodox schools of law of the Sunnis 
virtually attributes infallibility to its founder, and the Shiah sect 
bestows the title “infallible” on its Jmams, ‘Ali, the cousin and son-in- 
law of the prophet, and his eleven successors. Since the disappearance 
of the twelfth Jmdm the mujtahid, who holds, in Shiah communities, 
the highest rank among divines and jurists is regarded as infallible 
in questions of faith and morals. But a text of the Koran and a 
traditional saying of Muhammad place the authority of the lawful 
and just ruler above that of divines and jurists, and the leading 
ecclesiastics of the court were so discredited by their dissensions, and 
by their unseemly wrangles in debates arranged by Shaikh Mubarak 
and his two sons in the “Hall of Worship”, that their claim to 
religious leadership could be challenged without difficulty, and Shaikh 
Mubarak avenged himself on his former persecutors by preparing 
the famous Infallibility Decree. This was drawn up in the form of a 
petition beseeching the sovereign to assume the authority imposed 
upon him by the Koran and the Traditions, and was couched in 
the following terms: 


Whereas Hindistan is now become the centre of security and peace, and the 
land of justice and benevolence, so that numbers of the higher and lower orders 
of the people, and especially learned men possessed of divine knowledge, and 
subtle jurists who are guides to salvation and travellers in the path of the diffusion 
of learning have immigrated to this land from Arabia and Persia, and have 
domiciled themselves here; now we, the principal ‘Ulamd, who are not only well 
versed in the several departments of the law and the principles of jurisprudence, 
and well acquainted with the edicts based on reason and testimony, but are also 
known for our piety and honest intentions, have duly considered the deep meaning, 
first, of the verse of the Koran, ‘Obey God, and obey the Prophet, and those who 
are invested with authority among you’’; and, secondly, of the genuine Tradition, 
“Surely the man who is dearest to God on the Day of Judgement is the just 
leader; whosoever obeys the Amir obeys Me, and whosoever rebels against him 
rebels against Me”’; and, thirdly, of several other proofs based on reason and 
testimony; and we have agreed that the rank of Just King is higher in the eyes 
of God than that of Mujtahid. 

Further we declare that the King of Islam, the Asylum of Mankind, the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, Shadow of God in the world, Abu-’]-Fath Jalal-ud-din 
Muhammad Akbar, Padishdh-i-Ghazi (whose kingdom God perpetuate !) is a most 
just, and wise King, with a knowledge of God. 


1 This phrase can be read as ‘God is great” or as “‘Akbar is God”. 
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Should, therefore, in future, religious questions arise regarding which the 
opinions of the mujtahids are at variance, and His Majesty, in his penctrating 
understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the nation 
and in the interests of good order, any of the conflicting opinions which exist on 
that point, and should he issue a decree to that effect, we do hereby agree that 
such a decree shall be binding on all his people and all his subjects. 

Should His Majesty see fit to issue a new order in conformity with some text 
of the Koran, and calculated to benefit the nation, all shall be bound by it, and 
opposition to it will involve damnation in the next world, and loss of religious 
privileges and property in this. 

This document has been written with honest intentions and for the glory of God 
and the propagation of Islam, and has been signed by us, the principal ‘Ulamd 
of the Faith, and leading Theologians, in the month of Rajab, a.x#. 987 (August- 
September, 1579). 


This document, which, when approved by Akbar, became an 
imperial decree, was signed by Makhdim-ul-Mulk, Shaikh ‘Abd- 
un-Nabi, Jalal-ud-din the chief Qazi, Sultan Khvaja the Sadr, the 
learned Ghazi Khan of Badakhshan, and Shaikh Mubarak. Badaini 
says that all signed it unwillingly, without specifying the nature of 
the pressure brought to bear on them, except Shaikh Mubarak, who 
added after his signature, ‘‘ This is an affair which I desired with all 
my heart and soul, and for the accomplishment of which I have been 
waiting for years’’. 

The decree limited Akbar to the adoption of one of the conflicting 
opinions delivered by the jurists of Islam, or, in case there was no 
dispute, to the authority of a verse of the Koran, and one of its chief 
objects was, ostensibly, the propagation of Islam; but these conditions 
were ignored by Akbar. He was now pope as well as king, and so 
far was he from propagating Islam that he ridiculed and persecuted 
it, and shortly afterwards attempted to substitute for it a religion 
of his own invention; but he did not venture at once to violate the 
conditions of the decree, and immediately after its issue set out on 
his last annual pilgrimage to Ajmer, earning thercby the contempt 
of the orthodox. ‘‘The wonder of wonders was that he should have 
all this faith in the saint of Ajmer while he denied the foundation 
of everything, the prophet from each fold of whose skirt many 
millions of perfected saints like him of Ajmer had sprung.” 

Shaikh Mubarak was not slow to avenge himself on his persecutors, 
and at Ajmer Makhdiim-ul-Mulk and Shaikh ‘Abdun-Nabi dis- 
covered that their complaisance in signing the decree was to avail 
them nothing, and that they were to be banished to Mecca. Not- 
withstanding their orthodoxy, neither had any taste for the pilgrimage, 
still less for the society of the other. 

In order to allay the resentment aroused by his innovations Akbar 
was obliged to descend to more hypocrisy. On his return march 
from Ajmer he ostentatiously recited every day the ritual prayers, 
and after his arrival at Fathpur Sikri he received with an extravagant 
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display of devotion a heavy stone brought from Mecca, which was 
said to bear the print of Muhammad’s foot. He did not believe the 
relic to be genuine, and would have felt no reverence for it if he had, 
but he and his courtiers went out for six or seven miles to meet the 
stone, and bore it, in turn, to Fathpur Sikri. This act of hypocrisy, 
too gross to deceive even the simplest, was performed, according to 
Abu-’!-Fazl, lest the Sayyid who brought the stone should be put 
to shame, and in order to silence those who regarded Akbar’s inquiries 
and discussions with suspicion. Of the latter object, at least, it failed. 

An opportunity of interference in the domestic affairs of Kashmir 
now presented itself. Yisuf, who had succeeded his father, ‘Ali Shah, 
on the throne of that kingdom, had been expelled by a kinsman, 
Lohar Chakk, who had usurped his throne, arrived at court in 
January, 1580, and sought Akbar’s aid.!_ A few months later Akbar 
despatched him into the Punjab and ordered his officers in that 
province to restore him, but the nobles of Kashmir, dreading the 
invasion of their country by an imperial army, promised Yisuf their 
support if he would return alone. He defeated and captured his 
cousin, and on 8 November, 1580, regained his throne without 
Akbar’s assistance. Some years were to elapse before Akbar found 
another pretext for intervention in Kashmir. 

On 18 February, 1580, the first Jesuit mission, under Father 
Monserrate, reached Fathpur Sikri and was most cordially received. 
The priests in their cassocks and hats, unarmed and clean shaven, 
were objects of great curiosity to the people as they passed through 
the town. They were graciously received and Akbar was favourably 
impressed by their refusal of a gift of 800 gold pieces, which he 
offered them. His reverence for the gospels and the images and 
pictures which they had brought with them, his eager inquiries, and 
his genuflexions in the chapel which he permitted them to furnish 
and open encouraged them to hope that they might succeed in 
inducing him to become the Constantine of the East, but they were 
grievously mistaken, and soon discovered their error. 

Akbar’s attitude towards Christianity is an interesting study. He 
was most curious in his inquiry into its doctrines, and probably held 
a higher opinion of the faith than of any other single religion which 
he studied. He invited no fewer than three Jesuit missions to his 
court, he permitted the priests of each mission to propagate their 
faith, and even sent his sons to them to receive instruction in Christian 
doctrine, and he encouraged each mission to hope for his conversion, 
but disappointed each. 

The priests, despite the temptation to which the hope of attaining 
So great an object exposed them, were uncompromising in their state- 
ment of what the Church required of a convert, and two, at least, 
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of their demands Akbar could never be persuaded to admit. The 
first was submission and implicit obedience, and the second was the 
dismissal of all his wives save one. The priests of each mission, though 
at first encouraged by his bitter hostility to Islam, soon perceived 
that his ambition was to become the prophet of a creed of his own 
compilation, and that submission and obedience were not to be 
expected of him. His refusal to dismiss his wives they attributed to 
his incontinence, but here, perhaps, they judged him harshly. He 
was a man of strong passions, but he might possibly have been per- 
suaded to subdue these. The difficulty in complying with the demand 
of the priests was rather political than personal. It was with a 
political end in view that Akbar had married Rajput princesses, and 
those Rajput chiefs who had been persuaded to bestow daughters or 
sisters on him in marriage, though they had become closely allied 
to the throne, which was Akbar’s object, had violated their own social 
code and incurred the condemnation of their more exclusive brethren. 
The dismissal of their daughters and sisters from the palace as dis- 
carded concubines would have raised the whole of Rajasthan against 
Akbar, his bitterest enemies would have been those whom he had 
doubly disgraced, and his highest political object, the fusion of the 
two great rival faiths and the establishment of a united empire, 
would have been irretrievably lost. Some of the doctrines of the 
Christian faith, above all the Incarnation, presented difficulties to 
Akbar, but the priests were probably unable to appreciate the gravity 
of his chief difficulty, the political effects of his acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, for those of each mission accused him of having wilfully 
deceived them. 

In 1580 his religious vagaries began to bear their fruit. He had 
not yet promulgated his new faith, but he had given grave offence 
to all Muslims, who were the dominant community in the empire. 
His discourse was ever of universal toleration, but in practice he 
excepted the faith in which he had been bred. Its leaders had been 
expelled from court and few opportunities were lost of holding its 
doctrines and observances up to scorn and ridicule. Muslims believed 
their faith to be in danger, and many conceived that the only means 
of saving it lay in deposing its enemy and placing on his throne an 
orthodox sovereign. Their choice fell on Akbar’s half-brother, Mu- 
hammad Hakim, the ruler of Kabul and nominally, though not in 
fact, a vassal of the empire. He was a drunkard, a poltroon, and in 
no way comparable with Akbar, but he was believed to be an 
orthodox Muslim and that sufficed. It was in Bihar and Bengal that 
the Muslim officers first rose in rebellion. In Bihar orders had been 
issued for the resumption of all grants; both there and in Bengal 
the branding regulation had been enforced, and the foreign, or field 
service allowance of the troops, which had been fixed for Bengal 
at 100 and in Bihar at 50 per cent. on their ordinary pay, was reduced 
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to 50 and 20 per cent. The unpopularity of these measures was 
enhanced by the severity with which they were enforced and it 
needed but little to rouse the malcontents. The fire of rebellion was 
kindled by Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, the gézi of Jaunpur, who, 
as a jurist, promulgated an authoritative decree that rebellion against 
a sovercign who had apostatised from Islam was a religious 
duty. 

It was in Bihar that the fire of rebellion first broke into flame. The 
caravan conveying to the capital Bengal’s annual contribution to the 
imperial treasury was there attacked by rebels and plundered. The 
skilful dispositions of the officer commanding the escort saved all but 
a few elephants, but he was himself captured and put to death. 

Todar Mal was summoned from Bengal to suppress this rebellion 
and on his departure a rebellion broke out there. It was led by 
members of the QAqsh4l tribe of Turks and rapidly spread over the 
whole province. The Qaqshals proclaamed Muhammad Hakim as 
their sovercign, and Muzaffar Khan attempted to conciliate them 
by promising that the unpopular reforms would not be enforced. 
He might have succceded in restoring peace had they not discovered 
his design of putting them to death at a conference to which he had 
invited them. They slew his emissaries and besieged him in Tanda, 
and when the rebels in Bihar defeated a force which he had sent to 
defend Teliyagarhi they attacked Tanda, captured him and put him 
to death. 

The rebel forces of both provinces then concentrated near Teliya- 
garhi and caused the kAutba to be recited in the name of Muhammad 
Hakim, but retired when Todar Mal advanced against them. He 
followed them but his own troops were so disaffected that he was 
obliged to take refuge in Monghyr, where the rebels besieged him. 
Akbar sent Khan A‘zam, who had been pardoned, with an army 
into Bengal, and he compelled the rebels to raise the siege. Some 
retired into lower Bengal but a force under Ma‘sim Khan Ka4buli 
returned to Bihar, occupied the town of Bihar, and besieged Patna. 
Ma‘siim Khan Farankhudi attacked them and compelled them to 
retire to Gaya, and at the end of September they were dispersed by 
Todar Mal. Other minor operations cleared Bihar of rebels for the 
time, but disaffection was everywhere rife, and Ma‘sim Khan 
Farankhudi, repenting of his activity in Akbar’s cause, retired to 
Jaunpur and there began to assemble a force with which to support 
that of Muhammad Hakim. He was joined by Niyabat Khan, an 
officer who had rebelled in the Allahabad district but had been 
defeated and driven into Oudh. 

Akbar’s position, even in his capital, was so precarious that he had 
been unable to take the field in person against the rebels. He had 
detected a conspiracy among his courtiers, headed by Shah Mansir, 
the revenue minister, to invite Muhammad Hakim to India and 
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raise him to the throne. Shah Mansi was suspended from office, 
and the other conspirators were dispersed and prevented from com- 
bining, but Akbar refrained, perhaps prudently, from proceeding to 
extremities against them. He attempted to conciliate Ma‘sim Khan 
Farankhudi by conferring on him the assignment of Ajodhya, and his 
acceptance of it and his promptitude in withdrawing from Jaunpur 
deceived Akbar into the belief that he had returned to his allegiance, 
but at Ajodhya he was joined by a number of rebels from Bihar 
and Bengal and openly declared for Muhammad Hakim. A force 
under Shahbaz Khan was sent against him and defeated him, thus 
relieving Akbar of immediate fear of an attack from the cast. Rebels 
were still in arms in Bengal, but peace had been restored in Bihar; 
and early in February, 1581, Akbar was able to leave Fathpur Sikri 
in order to meet his brother, who, encouraged by the invitations 
which he had received, and by exaggerated reports of the extent of 
the discontent with Akbar’s rule, had left Kabul with the intention 
of wresting the crown from his brother. Shah Mansiir, who had been 
pardoned and restored to office, accompanied Akbar’s army, but it 
was discovered that he was again in correspondence with Muhammad 
Hakim. Some of his correspondence was produced, and he was con- 
demned to death, and on 25 February was hanged near Thanesar. 
He was intensely unpopular, owing to his inquisitorial methods, and 
some historians have suggested that the evidence against him was 
fabricated by his enemies, but there appears to be no doubt of his 
guilt, for Akbar fully appreciated his past services and decply regretted 
the necessity for his execution. 

Muhammad Hakim had meanwhile crossed the Indus and ad- 
vanced as far as Lahore, before which city he encamped. He had 
been persuaded that all Muslims in India were eager to rise in defence 
of Islam, and was bitterly disappointed to find that not even the 
mullas of Lahore would join him, while the nobles were prepared to 
defend the city against him and even to meet him in the field. His 
dismay was increased by confirmation of the report that Akbar was 
marching against him, for he had believed that he would not dare 
to leave his capital, and by the news that his chicf partisan at court 
had been detected and executed, and he retreated hurriedly towards 
Kabul, losing many of his men in the passage of the Chenab and the 
Jhelum. His departure enabled the nobles of the Punjab to meet 
Akbar at Machiwara on 8 March. 

After a visit to Nagarkot (Kangra) Akbar continued his march, 
and, on reaching the Indus, laid the foundation stone of the fortress 
of Attock and wrote to his brother commanding him to receive him 
at Kabul as his sovereign. To this order Muhammad Hakim returned 
no reply, and on 27 June a force nominally under the command of 
the youthful Sultan Murad, Akbar’s second son, but in fact under 
that of Man Singh, was sent towards Kabul with orders to move 
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slowly, in order to give Muhammad Hakim an opportunity of making 
his submission. Akbar followed this force on 12 July, and received 
later two unsatisfactory replies from his brother. His nobles, either 
from sloth or from disaffection, urged him to pardon his brother and 
retire, but the advance was continued. Muhammad Hakin,, still 
encouraged by his counsellors to believe that Akbar’s Muslim officers 
were ready to turn against their master and that the Hindus would 
be an easy prey, wrote privatcly to many of the Muslims urging them 
to join him, but one of his messengers was put to death, and all who 
reccived letters immediately disclosed them to Akbar, and Muham- 
mad Hakim fled from Kabul to Ghiirband. The forces of Akbar and 
his son Murad met on the march, and on ro August both reached 
Kabul and lodged in the citadel. Muhammad Hakim sent messages 
expressing his contrition and tendcring his submission. He was par- 
doned, but Akbar humiliated him by appointing his sister, Bakht- 
un-Nisaé Begam, to the government of the province of Kabul. 
Muhammad Hakim, after Akbar’s departure, returned and resumed 
the functions of his former office, but all official orders were issued 
in his sister’s name. 

Akbar reached Fathpur Sikri, on his return from Kabul, on 
1 December, 1581. At the intercession of his mother and his foster- 
brother, Khan A‘zam, he granted a free pardon to Ma‘sim Khan 
Farankhudi, even though he had once again risen in rebellion during 
his absence in Kabul, but the pardon was nothing more than a formal 
expression of respect for the mediators, for a few months after it was 
granted Ma‘siam Khan was assassinated while returning from court 
at midnight. 

In order to celebrate in a fitting manner his victory over his brother 
Akbar summoned to court for the Nauniz feast all provincial governors, 
and the absence of Khan A‘zam and Shiham Khan from Bengal 
and Bihar provoked a recrudescence of rebellion in those provinces, 
placing the loyal officers in a position of some peril. 

The position of the Jesuit mission was now most embarrassing. 
Akbar’s intermittent interest in the Christian faith had no effect on 
his hostility to the Portuguese. A small town near Damian had been 
ceded to them in 1575 by Gulbadan Begam, in order to ensure their 
protection on her voyage to Mecca, but on her return Akbar ordered 
his officers in Gujarat to recover the town, and they attacked the 
Portuguese in Damian, but were repulsed with considerable loss. 
Shortly afterwards a party of young men who had landed for 
purposes of sport from the Portuguese ships near Surat was attacked, 
and nine of them were captured and put to death on refusing to 
apostatise to Islim. Their heads were sent to Akbar, as the priests 
learned, and when the governor of Surat came to court for the Nauniz 
he told them the whole story. Father Monserrate remonstrated with 
Akbar, who falsely denied that he had seen the heads and hypocri- 
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tically expressed his regret at the occurrences at Daman and Sirat. 
He issued public orders to the governor of Broach to desist from 
attacking the Portuguese, but sent secret instructions for the capture 
of Diu. A quantity of arms was smuggled into the fortress in bales 
of cotton, and the imperial officers requested the governor, Pedro 
de Menezes, to allow their troops passage through Portuguese terti- 
tory. He was aware of their design, but acceded to their request, 
and even allowed them to enter the fortress, where the sight of the 
Portuguese troops standing to arms and ready to resist any act of 
aggression so alarmed them that they hastily left and withdrew their 
troops from Portuguese territory. Akbar was bitterly disappointed by 
the failure of the scheme and repeatedly asked the priests who were 
in command at Diu, but they, at the time, suspected nothing. The 
authorities at Goa so resented Akbar’s perfidy that the Provincial 
of the Society of Jesus recalled the mission from his court. Akbar 
divined the reason for its recall, and swore to Father Monserrate 
that he had not been implicated in the hostile acts on the western 
coast. The Provincial’s letter had left the priests some discretion, and 
it was decided that Rodolfo Acquaviva should remain at court, while 
the other two returned to Goa with Sayyid Muzaffar, Akbar’s envoy, 
who bore a letter to Philip II of Spain and Portugal. ‘This letter, 
written by Abu-’l-Fazl, bears the date corresponding to 14 April, 
1582, and the mission must have left the court about that 
time. 

Life at the holy city of Mecca had so palled upon Makhdim-ul- 
Mulk and Shaikh ‘Abdun-Nabi that they had prevailed upon 
Gulbadan Begam to allow them to return to India in her train, and 
they were now lurking in Gujarat, hoping for eventual forgiveness, 
but their enemies at court had not forgotten them, and so excited 
Akbar’s wrath at their returning without leave that officers were sent 
to Gujarat to arrest them. Makhditim-ul-Mulk, as Abu-’]-Fazl writes 
with malicious exultation, died of fright and Jeft much wealth which 
was confiscated. ‘‘The other malevolent fellow” could not excuse his 
disobedience, and Akbar, after striking him in the face, sent him to 
prison, “‘where counsel is received”’, and he was shortly afterwards 
strangled. 

It was now, in the rainy season of 1582, that Akbar took advantage 
of the presence of the provincial governors at court to promulgate 
his new religion, the Din-i-Ilahi or “Divine Faith”. This step was 
perhaps accelerated by a wonderful escape which he and his courtiers 
had had. They had been playing draughts, chess and cards beside 
the great Jake to the north of Fathpur Sikri when the dam burst, 
and it seemed that all must be overwhelmed by the torrent which it 
released, but all escaped except one menial servant who was drowned. 
Abu-’]-Fazl represents the escape of the courtiers as a miracle due 
to Akbar’s presence, but Akbar himself regarded the accident as a 
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sign of divine displeasure at the playing of frivolous games and 
ordered their discontinuance. 

He had examined the doctrine and the practices of many religions, 
Islam, Hinduism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, and had meditated on them but was satisfied with none. 
The formalism and the intolerance of the orthodox professors of the 
faith in which he had been bred had disgusted him. Many of the 
doctrines of Hinduism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism appealed to him 
but he could not join the bodies professing them, as members of those 
religious and social systems are born, not made. He would have been 
welcomed into the Christian Church, but as a lay member, and 
Christianity was as uncompromising as Islam, and made demands 
to which he was neither inclined nor able, without arousing the 
implacable hostility of the two great religious bodies in his empire, 
to submit. He was much attracted by the mysticism of the Sifts, 
but theirs was too vague a creed, and too bare of ritual, to which he 
inclined, to command his allegiance. Less fortunate in his counsellors 
than his predecessor, ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, who, when he conceived the 
idea of proclaiming himself the prophet of a new faith, had been 
dissuaded by a faithful and fearless servant from committing an act 
of such folly and presumption, Akbar had suffered himself for some 
years to be flattered by Shaikh Mubarak into the belief that he was 
something more than king, and that it was his duty to assume his 
place as the spiritual as well as the temporal sovereign of his 
peoples. With the aid of this adviser he had concocted an eclectic 
creed likely, as his vanity persuaded him, to command an assent 
from all men which neither Christianity nor Islam had been able to 
ensure. 

He summoned a general council, composed of the high officials 
present at the capital but not including Father Rodolfo Acquaviva, 
and, after discoursing on the evils of religious discord and strife, 
declared that all religious bodies ought to be united, “‘in such fashion 
that they should be both ‘one’ and ‘all’, with the great advantage 
of not losing what is good in any religion, while gaining whatever is 
better in another. In that way honour would be rendered to God, 

eace would be given to the peoples, and security to the empire”’. 

e called upon all to express their opinion, and the officials, doubtless 
warned of what was expected of them, assented to his proposals, 
agreeing that “he who was nearer to heaven, both by reason of his 
office and by reason of his lofty intellect, should prescribe for the 
whole empire gods, ceremonies, sacrifices, mysteries, rules, solemnities, 
and whatever else was required to constitute one perfect and universal 
religion”. There was but one dissentient voice, that of Bhagwan 
Das, who, admitting that neither Hinduism nor Islam was perfect, 
desired to know what the new religion was, that he might decide 
whether to accept it or not. Akbar was unwilling or unable to 
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formulate his faith, and ceased to press the raja. It was not, indeed, 
an easy matter to define the creed, for, as Dr Vincent Smith says: 


The organization of the adherents of the Din-i-[ihi was that of an Order rather 
than of a church. The creed, so far as there was one, inculcated monotheism with 
a tinge of panthceism, the practical deification of the emperor as the vicegerent of 
God, filled with a special grace; and the adoration of the sun, with subsidiary 
veneration of fire and artificial lights... .The whole gist of the regulations was to 
further the adoption of Hindu, Tain, and Parsi practices, while discouraging or 
positively prohibiting essential Muslim rites. The policy of insult to and persecution 
of Islam, which was carried to greater extremes subsequently, was actively pur- 
sued, even in the period from 1582 to 1585. 


Islam was the one faith excluded from the benefits of sulh-i-kull, or 
“universal toleration”, on which Akbar continually descanted. ‘The 
names “ Muhammad” and ‘“‘ Ahmad” were disused, and one foolish 
ordinance required that all words containing Ictters peculiar to 
Arabic, the sacred language of Islam, should be misspelt, the nearest 
equivalents of such letters being substituted. For the ordinary Muslim 
salutation, “‘ Peace be on you”, and the reply ‘* And on you be peace”’, 
the disciples of the new faith were required to substitute Allahu Akbar 
(“God is most great”) and jalla jalaluhu (“May His glory be ex- 
tolled”), and cavillers were not slow to note that cach formula 
embodied one of Akbar’s names. It is but just to add that the new 
faith condemned the Hindu practices of sati, the burning of widows, 
and child marriage. 

Abu-’1-Fath and some later writers, loth to deprive Islam of the 
adherence of so great a man as Akbar, are at pains to prove that he 
never ceased to be a Muslim, and that the Divine Faith was but 
Islam reformed; but the Portuguese pricsts reported more than once 
that he was not a Muslim, and the question is decided by one of his 
“Happy Sayings”, recorded by Abu-’l-Fazl himself. ‘Formerly | 
persecuted men into conformity with my faith, and deemed it Islam. 
As I grew in knowledge I was overwhelmed with shame. Not being 
a Muslim myself it was unmeet to force others to become such.” 
The shast, as the vow which his disciples were required to take was 
called, comprised a repudiation of Islam, and the acceptance of the 
four grades of entire devotion, namely sacrifice of Property, Life, 
Honour and Religion. 

By means of bribery and pressure eighteen more or less prominent 
converts, including one Hindu, Raja Birbal, were secured for the 
Divine Faith. Man Singh, ata later period, bluntly replied to Akbar’s 
overtures, ‘“‘If discipleship means willingness to sacrifice one’s lifc, 
I have already carried my life in my hand: what need is there of 
further proof? But if it has another meaning, and refers to faith, 
I am a Hindu. If you order me to do so I will become a Muslim, 
but I know not of the existence of any other religion than these two.” 

Khan A‘zam, Akbar’s foster-brother, long resisted his importuni- 
ties, and in 1593 fled to Mecca. He returned from his pilgrimage so 
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disgusted with the rapacity of the guardians and attendants of the 
sacred shrine of Islam that he accepted, at length, the Divine Faith, 
but its disciples seem never to have numbered more than a few 
thousands of all classes. It languished after the murder of Abu-’l- 
Faz], its high priest, in 1602, and on Akbar’s death in 1605 it ceased 
to exist. : 

Another foolish experiment now completed was also a failure. 
Four years before, Akbar had shut up a number of wretched infants, 
appointing dumb nurses to attend them, and taking other precautions 
against their ever hearing the sound of the human voice. His object 
was to discover “‘the divine language”’, for, as none of the children 
could have learned to speak by human agency, if any one of them 
spoke, the language which he spoke would be, Akbar believed, the 
divine language. Of course the unfortunate children emerged dumb 
from their confinement. 

The recrudescence of rebellion in Bengal and Bihar has already 
been mentioned. No serious steps had been taken against the Bengal 
rebels since their flight from Monghyr, and during the absence of 
Khan A‘zam they invaded Bihar. On his return from court he 
expelled them from Bihar, captured Tcliyagarhi at the end of March, 
1583, and followed them to the bank of the Kali Gang. Desultory 
operations followed, the rebels sometimes fighting each other, but 
operations were interrupted by the recall of Khan A‘zam, who had 
grown weary of campaigning in Bengal and had begged to be relieved. 
His successor, Shahbaz Khan, attacked and defeated Ma‘siim on 
26 November, 1583, restored order in that part of Bengal which he 
had occupied and carried off all the movable property of the rebels. 
After some further fighting the officers of the army quarrelled with 
Shahbaz Khin, compelled him to retire and refused to face the rebels 
in the field. Shahbaz reported his difficulties to Akbar, and both he 
and his officers were severely reprimanded, he for his arrogance and 
overbearing conduct and they for their insubordination. Reinforce- 
ments were sent, but it was not until early in 1585 that any operations 
were undertaken, and even then the success attending them was slight. 
Relations betwcen Shahbaz and his officers again became so strained 
that he was at length obliged to allow them to pursue Ma‘sim 
independently of his control, but five years elapsed before Bengal was 
completely reduced to obedience. 

Bengal had not been the only disturbed province of the empire. 
In 1583 I‘timid Khan, a noble of the former kingdom of Gujarat, 
who had raised Muzaffar III to the throne, was appointed to the 
government of that province. When employed there in 1572 his 
loyalty had been doubted, but he was now above suspicion in that 
respect, and Akbar believed that his local knowledge would be useful 
in Gujarat and that those who accompanied him would supply his 
other defects, which were indecision and lack of firmness. Unfor- 
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tunately for him an attempt by his predecessor to enforce the branding 
regulation had so enraged the local officers that many of them had 
repaired to Muzaffar III, who had becn living in retirement at 
Junagarh since his deposition. I‘timad Khan thus found himself 
confronted with a serious rebellion, for the suppression of which 
he was obliged to seek the unwilling aid of his predecessor, Shihab- 
ud-din Ahmad, and while they were arranging the terms on which 
they would co-operate Muzaffar III occupied Ahmadabad. Qutb- 
ud-din Muhammad Khan, of the “‘foster-father cohort”, advanced 
from Broach to Baroda but was compelled to surrender and was 
murdered by the rebels, and his wealth, in addition to that which 
they had already acquired, enabled Muzatfar to raise an army of 
nearly 30,000 horse. 

Mirza Khan, son of Bairam Khan, was now sent to Gujarat. In 
January, 1584, he defeated Muzaflar at Sarkhej, occupied Ahmada- 
bad and drove Muzaffar into the hills between Nandod and Nan- 
durbar, and thence into Kathiawar. He was rewarded for his 
services with his father’s ttle of Khan Khanan; but Muzaffar 
continued to cause trouble in Gujarat until 1593, when Khan A‘zam, 
then governor of Gujarat, having captured Junagarh, where he had 
taken refuge, pursued him into Cutch and induced the Rao to point 
out his hiding place, where he was taken, and on the day after his 
capture he committed suicide. 

Akbar had been occupying himself in 1583, at Fathpur Sikri, with 
administrative reforms. Departments were created for the super- 
vision and control of (1) criminal justice and the registration of 
marriages and births, (2) camping grounds and halting places, 
(3) religious affairs, including the suppression of ‘‘bigotry’’, (4) grants, 
allowances and alms, (5) the appointment and dismissal of officials 
employed on the ciown lands, and the extension of cultivation, 
(6) the administration of the army, and its allowances, (7) the regula- 
tion of the prices of supplies and merchandise, (8) arms, and roads, 
(9) the decision of questions of inheritance, (10) the buying and 
selling of jewels and minerals, (11) public buildings, and (12) civil 
justice. Most of these affairs needed regulating; others might have 
been left to regulate themselves, but this was a distinction which 
Akbar seldom drew. His suppression of bigotry was not entirely con- 
fined to orthodox Islam, for he saved from sati the widow of Jai Mal, 
a cousin of Bhagwan Das, and imprisoned her son who had tried 
to compel her to burn herself. 

On the other hand Hindu ideals were encouraged by the transla- 
tion into Persian of the great Hindu epic, the Mahabharata. The 
orthodox Badaini was one of those employed on the translation, 
which was styled the Razmndma, or ‘‘ Book of the War”’, and he was 
deeply disgusted with his task. 

In the same year Akbar conceived a vast and characteristically 
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extravagant design of conquest which came to nought. His intention 
was first to subdue the independent kingdoms of the Deccan, then 
to wrest the province of Kabul from his brother, Muhammad Hakim, 
to extend his authority over Badakhshan, still vexed by the disputes 
between Sulaiman and Shah Rukh, and then to recover from 
‘Abdullah IJ the Shaibanid, Transoxiana, the early home of his race. 
With a view to prosecuting the first part of his scheme he proposed 
to build at Allahabad, at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, a site hallowed by Hindu legend, a great fortified city, which 
should serve the double purpose of securing the road to Bengal, 
hitherto so disturbed, and of forming an advanced post for the 
invasion of the Deccan by the little known eastern route through 
Gondwana. He reached Allahabad in November, 1583, designated 
the site of his city and of four forts, only one of which was completed, 
and yet remains, and in February, 1584, on learning of his officers’ 
naa successes against the rebels in Bengal, returned to Fathpur 
ikri. 

Here, on the Nauriz festival of 1584, he introduced his “ Divine 
Era”. Everything connected with him was divine. This was a solar 
cra, in which the year was divided into the old Persian solar months, 
and it was reckoned from the first Nauruz festival after his accession, 
11 March, 1556.' A brief and inconclusive campaign against the 
Rana, Partab Singh, was then undertaken, and in the following year 
his great scheme of northern conquest was frustrated by ‘Abdullah IT, 
to whom Sulaiman had foolishly appealed for aid. ‘Abdullah expelled 
both Sulaiman and his grandson from Badakhshan and took pos- 
session of the country. Shah Rukh took refuge at Akbar’s court, 
while Sulaiman went to Muhammad Hakim at Kabul; but shortly 
after the receipt of the news of the loss of Badakhshan Akbar learned 
that his brother had died of a malady caused by strong drink. 
Although his death was no cause of regret to Akbar, at the moment 
it exposed the Kabul province to the risk of invasion by ‘Abdullah ; 
and Bhagwan Das, now governor of the Punjab, and Man Singh 
were commanded to march on Kabul and occupy the city. 

The state of affairs in the country between Kabul and the Indus 
was such as to demand the presence of Akbar himself. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Khyber Pass was occupied by the Raushandis, a com- 
munity of fanatical heretics who had imbibed strange doctrines from 
a native of Hindustan, who had settled among the tribes, and regarded 
brigandage as a religious duty. The road between the Indus and the 
pass was infested by the Yiisufzais of Swat and Bajaur, and there was 
one other object which drew Akbar to the Indus, the resolve to annex 
the kingdom of Kashmir. 

Akbar left Fathpur Sikri on 22 August, 1585, but not before he had 
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received the first Englishmen who visited his court. These were 
Newbery, Fitch and Leedes, a jeweller, the first of whom bore a 
letter of recommendation from Elizabeth. We know nothing of the 
nature of their reception, but Akbar took Leedes into his service. 
From Kalanaur Akbar sent a mission to Yisuf Shah of Kashmir, 
summoning him to his camp to do homage for his kingdom, and 
Ya‘qub, Yudsuf's son, who was in the imperial camp on a conciliatory 
mission, fled on learning of the demand. Akbar's envoys rejoined 
him when he reached Hasan Abdil and reported that though Yasuf 
had received them well he had refused to do homage in person. 
Akbar, therefore, resolved to enforce obedience, and on the last day 
of 1585 an army, nominally under the command of Shah Rukh 
Mirza but in fact under that of Bhagwan Das, marched from Attock 
into Kashmir. At the same time an expedition under Zain Khan 
was sent into Swat and Bajaur to subjugate the Yisufzais. Zain 
Khan reported that his force was not strong enough to humble the 
enemy, and Akbar sent him reinforcements under the command 
of Raja Birbal, the court wit, and Hakim Abu-’!-Fath, a physician. 
The amateur soldiers had plans of their own for the campaign, and 
Zain Khan, fearing Birbal’s personal influence with Akbar, dared 
not oppose his insane project of a military promenade through the 
difficult passes of Swat. The army, demoralised by earlier misad- 
ventures, was attacked by the Yisufzais in the Malandarai Pass, and 
Zain Khan, after fighting a most difficult rearguard action, was 
defeated and narrowly escaped with his life. The Yusufzais fell on 
the rest of the disorganised host, each man of which fought where 
he stood. Of the twelve officers personally known to Akbar who fell, 
the most important was Birbal, ‘‘who, from fear for his life, took the 
road of flight, and was slain, and entered the ranks of the dogs of 
hell, where he reccived a part of what was due to him for his base 
actions”’.! Eight thousand men—about half of the army—perished, 
and on 24 February, 1586, Zain Khan and Abu-’l-Fath led the 
remnant into Akbar’s camp. Akbar, overwhelmed with grief for the 
loss of his intimate friend and early disciple, refused to see them and 
severely blamed Abu-’l-Fath for his insubordination to Zain Khan, 
but of the two amateurs Birbal had been the more to blame. The 
responsibility for the mishap was Akbar’s, who had appointed a 
jester and a physician to a military command. Todar Mal was sent 
to retrieve the disaster, and established fortified posts throughout the 
Yisufzai country. 

Meanwhile Bhagwan Das had advanced into Kashmir, and Yusuf 
Shah, fearing lest he should succeed, in spite of cold, rain, snow and 
scarcity of provisions, in reaching Srinagar, offered to do homage to 
Akbar, and on 22 February, 1586, was received by Bhagwan Das, 
who welcomed his submission, for the army, which should never have 
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been sent into the mountains at that season of the year, was sufferin 
severely. It was understood by all that Akbar required only person 
submission and a promise of tribute, and that Yiisuf would then be 
permitted to return to his kingdom as the emperor’s vassal. It was 
on this understanding that Yasuf surrendered, and these were the 
terms granted to him by Bhagwan Das. Akbar was displeased with 
the treaty but, in order to secure Yisuf’s submission, ratified it, and, 
having ratified it, detaincd Yisuf as a state prisoner and prepared 
to send another army into Kashmir to complete the subjugation of 
the country. Bhagwan Das, whose honour had been besmirched by 
his master, could not be expected to command a second expedition, 
and was ordcred to Kabul, but on his way thither attempted to 
commit suicide. Abu-’l-Fazl attributes the act to a fit of temporary 
insanity, but there is no doubt that he was in his right mind, and 
that his act, characteristic of his caste, was an attempt to wipe out 
the stain on his honour. 

Nearly all the counsellors of the emperor deprecated a second 
invasion of Kashmir, but Akbar persisted and in July Muhammad 
Qasim Khan invaded the country at the head of a large army. 
Qn 15 October he entered Srinagar, the khutba was recited in the 
name of Akbar, and Kashmir was formally annexed; but Yisuf’s 
son, Ya‘qib Khan, evaded capture and remained in arms for nearly 
three years longer, until he surrendered to Akbar in August, 1589. 

‘Abdullah II had been suspicious of Akbar’s movements, fearing 
lest, after settling the affairs of Kabul, he should attack Balkh, and 
he had sent an envoy to ascertain his intentions and to inquire the 
meaning of his religious vagaries which had perplexed him for some 
time. The envoy was not dismissed until September, 1586, by which 
time ‘Abdullah’s anxiety had been allayed by Akbar’s withdrawal 
from the Indus. ‘To ‘Abdullah’s implied censure he replied in a 
quatrain: 

Of God people have said that He had a Son; 
Of the seopliet some have said that he was a sorcerer; 


Neither God nor the prophet has escaped the slander of men, 
Then how should [? 


Man Singh, having been appointed governor of Kabul, had reached 
that city and had sent Muhammad Hakim’s two young sons to Akbar. 
He had inflicted more than one defeat on the Raushandis on his 
way to Kabul, but they were neither crushed nor humbled, and 
towards the end of 1586 closed both of the roads between Kabul 
and the Indus and besieged Peshdwar. Akbar was now at Lahore, 
and Zain Khan was sent against the rebels, and with the help of 
Man Singh compelled them to raise the siege, but they succeeded 
in forming a confederacy with the Afridis, the Orakzais and the 
Yusufzadis, and kept the imperial troops in the field throughout the 
year 1587. It was not until the following year that the Afridis and 
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the Orakzais submitted and undertook to keep the Khyber Pass 
open. Jalal-ud-din, the youthful leader of the Raushaniis, lost his 
influence over his followers and fled to Balkh, and Zain Khan com- 
pleted the subjugation of the Yisufzais. 

Before leaving Fathpur Sikri Akbar had sent an expedition into 
the Deccan. Some of the nobles of Murtaza Nizim Shah of Ahmad- 
nagar had made an attempt to overthrow his minister, Salabat Khan, 
but, having been defeated, had fled to Akbar’s court and begged him 
to reinstate them in Berar as his vassals. Khan A‘zam, governor of 
Malwa, was ordered to invade and annex Berar, but the invasion of 
that province was delayed by quarrels between Khan A‘zam and 
his officers, and it was not until 1586 that he Ied a futile raid into 
Berar. An attack on the fortress of Kherla failed, and though some 
districts of the province were ravaged and its capital, Ellichpur, was 
plundered, the allied armies of Ahmadnagar and Khandesh cut the 
raiders off from their base and compelled Khan A‘zam to carry his 
plunder off into Gujarat, harassing him on his way. After reaching 
Nandurbér he attempted to arrange with Mirza Khan, Khan 
Khanan, a concerted invasion of Berar, but the rainy season made 
military operations impossible, and he returned to Malwa having 
gained nothing but plunder. 

The invasion of Berar was not the only attempt made at this time 
to extend the imperial dominions. Sadiq Muhammad Khan, governor 
of Multan, made an attempt to subdue Mirza Jani Beg, the ruler of 
Sind, and, though he was unsuccessful, Jani Beg prudently sent to 
Akbar’s court at Lahore an envoy with tribute and an offer of sub- 
mission. His allegiance was accepted but his submission was merely 
formal, and it was not until 15go that Sind was incorporated in the 
empire. Akbar desired to possess it on sentimental grounds, as the 
land of his birth, out also for use as a base of operations against 
Qandahar, now in the hands of Shah ‘Abbas of Persia. The Khan 
Khanan was therefore transferred to the government of Multan and 
was ordered to annex Sind. He invaded the state, and, after twicc 
defeating Mirza Jani Beg, exacted from him a promise to makc his 
submission to Akbar in person. He appeared at court in 1593, and 
at once gained favour by abjuring Islam and accepting the Divine 
Faith. He was rewarded with the command of 3000 horse, and after 
a short time was sent back to Sind as governor of the province. This 
is a fair example of Akbar’s method of gaining disciples. 

The appointment of Man Singh to Kabul had been a mistake. 
It may be that Akbar had appointed him to that province in order 
to punish the Afghans, the champions, under Muhammad Hakim, of 
orthodox Islam, and it is certain that his presence in Kabul with a 
large force of Rajputs was most offensive to the Muslim population ; 
but Akbar was not obliged to admit his error, and recalled Man 
Singh late in 1587 on the ground that he had been dilatory in dealing 
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with the Raushaniis, and appointed him to the government of Bihar. 
With him was sent the unfortunate Yisuf of Kashmir, who received 
the command of 500 horse and a grant in Bihar, in order, says 
Abu-’l-Fazl, that his fitness for restoration to Kashmir as imperial 
governor might be tested. The command of a small body of horse 
and the administration of a small district are no tests of fitness for 
the government of a great province. Yisuf never gained any promo- 
tion and there is no evidence that Akbar ever proposed to make 
amends for the wrong which he had done him. 

In May, 1589, Akbar paid his first visit to Kashmir, but before 
leaving Lahore availed himself of an opportunity of interfering 
again in the affairs of the Deccan. Before he left Fathpur Sikri 
Burhan-ud-din, the younger brother of Murtaza Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar, having rebelled against his brother, had fled from that 
kingdom and had taken refuge with Akbar, who had reccived him 
into his service. Murtaza Nizam Shah had since been murdered by 
his son Husain, who succeeded him, but in April, 1589, had been 
murdered by his nobles, who then raised to the throne Isma‘il, the 
son of Burhan-ud-din. Burhan now sought and obtained Akbar’s 
permission to make an attempt to gain the throne to which his son 
had been raised, and Akbar offered to aid him, but Burhan declined 
his assistance lest it should provoke the hostility of his subjects and 
of the kings of Bijapur and Golconda. He failed in his first attempt, 
but a second attempt, in which he was assisted by Raja “Ali Khan 
of Khandesh, was more successful. He deposed his son, and ascended 
the throne of Ahmadnagar as Burhan Nizam Shah II.) 

In his tour through Kashmir Akbar inquired into the revenue 
administration of the province, and at the end of July left Srinagar 
for Kabul. At Baramila he reccived the submission of Ya‘qub, who 
had been in rebellion ever since the death of his unfortunate father. 
Akbar, as he was returning from Kabul to Lahore, was deeply 
grieved by the news of the death of Todar Mal on 20 November, 
1589. He was himself much to blame for the death of his loyal and 
faithful servant, for Todar Mal, who was old and worn out, had 
sought and obtained permission to retire to Hardwar, but Akbar had 
recalled him before he could even reach that town, and he had died 
eleven days after his return to Lahore. He had served his master 
with no less ability than zeal, and Abu-’l-Fazl remarks that if he 
had not been a bigot he would have been truly great. This means, 
of course, that he was a pious and orthodox Hindu, who refused to 
acknowledge Akbar either as his prophet or his god. Bhagwan Das 
attended his funeral, and probably caught a chill, for he died four 
days later. Badaini records the two deaths in a characteristic manner. 
““In the year 998 Raja Todar Mal and Raja Bhagwan Das, Amir- 
ul-Umard, who had remained behind at Lahore, hastened to their 
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abode in hell, and to torment, and in the lowest pit became the 
food of beasts and scorpions. May God scorch them both!”! Man 
Singh, the heir of Bhagwan Das, received the title of raja, and was 
promoted to the command of 5000 horse. 

During 1590 the rebellion in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was finally 
crushed by Man Singh and his son, Jagat Singh. The great Hindu 
landholders, encouraged by the many Muslim rebels who yet 
remained in arms, had ceased to pay revenue, or to admit imperial 
officials to their estates. Order was first restored in Bihar, and Man 
Singh marched in the spring through Chota Nagpur to Orissa. He 
received some slight assistance from Sa‘id Khan, now governor of 
Bengal, and prepared to attack Qutli Khan Lohani, who advanced 
to meet him. Qutlii was a rebel who, by formally submitting, had 
been recognised as governor of Orissa, and, having been left in peace 
there, had ceased to remit revenue to the capital or to acknowledge 
Akbar as his sovereign. He was now in failing health, and died before 
he could meet M4n Singh in the field. The Afghan officers attempted 
to set up his young son, Nasir Khan, as their leader, but they were 
neither sufficiently strong nor sufficiently united to withstand Man 
Singh, and sought safety in submission, but the weakness of the 
imperial cause in this remote province was disclosed by the terms of 
peace. Nasir Khan made his submission in person to Man Singh, 
and undertook that the khutba should be recited and the currency 
issued in Akbar’s name, in return for which, and for 150 elephants 
and other tribute, he was confirmed in the government of Orissa. 
Hindu sentiment was conciliated and imperial authority asserted by 
the classification of the sacred area of Puri and Jagannath as crown 
land. 

It was in 1591 that the second Christian mission arrived at Akbar’s 
court. In 1590 a Greek sub-deacon named Leo Grimon, passing 
through India with the object of travelling to Europe by way of Goa, 
had reached Lahore, and had been entrusted with a letter to the 
Portuguese authorities, requesting that some priests might be sent 
to court. The letter seemed to indicate a desire on Akbar’s part to 
embrace Christianity, and two Portuguese priests set out for Lahore 
with high hopes, only to discover on reaching court that the emperor 
was in his usual frame of mind. He dallied with the priests, discussed 
the doctrines of their faith, and expressed his approval of them, but 
continued to issue regulations for his disciples in the Divine Faith. 
The priests were well content to find that he had abjured Islam, but 
were soon obliged to abandon all hope of converting him to Chris- 
uuanity. 

In March of this year Akbar had sent missions to the courts of the 
Sultans of the Deccan. Faizi was accredited to Raja ‘Ali Khan of 
Khiandesh and to Burhan Nizam Shah, and other envoys to Byapur 
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and Golconda. A report from Faizi acquainted Akbar with the 
attitude of Burhan, who refused to acknowledge the emperor as his 
overlord or to accept the position of a vassal. Akbar was furious and 
sent his second son, Sultan Murad, with a large force into Malwa 
with instructions to intervene in the affairs of the Deccan whenever 
an opportunity should arise. It was not until 1593 that the missions 
returned from the Deccan to court. The Sultans of Bijapur and 
Golconda flattered Akbar’s vanity by sending gifts rich enough to 
pass as tribute, but Burhan’s was paltry and his treatment of Faizi 
had not been such as the emperor’s envoy considered his due. - 

Meanwhile rebellion had once more broken out in Orissa. The 
young Nasir Khan had observed the terms of his treaty with Man 
Singh so long as his guardian lived, but on his death he had repudiated 
it, had seized the crown lands of Puri and Jagannath, and had 
plundered the estates of those who refused to join him in rebellion. 
Man Singh, Icaving Bihar in November, 1591, defeated the rebel 
forces at Mednipur (Midnapore) on 18 April, 1592, and followed 
them through Orissa. They evacuated Cuttack on his approach, and 
took refuge with Raja Ram Chand of Seraen.!- Man Singh left a force 
under Yusuf of Kashmir to besiege that fortress; on 8 June the 
garrison surrendered and Orissa was at length completely subdued. 

The inquiry into the sources and amount of the revenue of Kashmir 
had causcd deep discontent. Mirza Ytsuf Khan, the governor, had 
already reported to Akbar that the assesssment which he had pro- 
posed was too high, but Akbar had sent two officials to investigate 
the question, obviously with a view to justifying his demand, and his 
officers in the province, convinced that if he persisted in levying 
revenue at the enhanced rate little or nothing would be left for them 
and their troops, rose in arms and clected as their leader Yadgar, 
the governor's cousin. Yadgar assumed the royal title and caused 
the khutba to be recited in his own name. Akbar left Lahore for 
Kashmir on 3 July, 1592, and halted at Bhimbar while a force which 
he had sent in advance dispersed the rebels. Yadgar was captured 
and put to death and his head was presented to the emperor, who 
advanced and, on 14 October, entered Srinagar. Mirza Yusuf Khan 
resigned the government of the province, professing himself unable 
to administer it under the enhanced assessment, and the whole 
province was therefore classed as crown land and was placed under 
the charge of Khvaja Shams-ud-din, who had charge of the finances 
of the Punjab, though it was assigned to the siba of Kabul, as a 
sarkdr of that great province. Akbar then left Kashmir and returned 
to Lahore on 9 January, 1593. 

He was now at the zenith of his power. In one year Kashmir, 
Orissa, Sind and Kathiawar had been reduced to obedience, and the 
last vestiges of rebellion had been wiped out in Gujarat. He was at 
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leisure to pursue fresh conquests, and it was to the Deccan, where 
Burhan of Ahmadnagar had defied his authority, that his thoughts 
first turned. Murad, first in Malwa but now in Gujarat, had been 
ordered to seize an opportunity of invading Ahmadnagar, and now 
more extensive preparations were made. The young prince Daniyal 
was appointed to the nominal command of a great army, with the 
Khan Khanan and Rai Singh of Bikaner as his tutors or advisers; 
the governors of Delhi and Ajmer were ordered to join him with 
their contingents, Shah Rukh Mirza and Shahbaz Khan were sent 
to raise troops for him in Malwa, and Man Singh was directed to 
invade the Deccan from the cast; but the elaborate scheme came to 
nought. Daniydal Ieft Lahore in November, but loitered at Sirhind. 
He was twenty-two years of age, far too young to command a great 
army, but old enough to have his own way; and Akbar, incensed 
by his dilatoriness, recalled him. It was as well that he did, for 
Murad, who had, not unreasonably, regarded his appointment first 
to Malwa and afterwards to Gujarat as an assurance that he was to 
receive the chief command of the army of the Deccan, bitterly 
resented his supersession by his younger brother, and had written 
to his father a letter in which he announced his intention of rebelling 
if Daniyal were allowed to retain the command. 

Akbar now learned that his foster-brother, Khan A‘zam, who had 
fled to Mecca in 1593 rather than embrace the Divine Faith, had 
returned to India, having landed at Veraval, in Kathiawar. Akbar 
sent him a robe of honour, and he reached Lahore in 1594. The holy 
men of Mecca had plundered him so shamelessly that he was dis- 
gusted with orthodoxy and very readily abjured Isl4m, shaved his 
beard, and became a disciple of the Divine Faith. For a convert so 
distinguished and so beloved nothing was too good. His rank and 
title were restored to him and he was offered his choice of the pro- 
vinces of Gujarat, the Punjab, and Bihar, and chose the last. 

The year 1595 was one of the most eventful in Akbar’s reign. The 
road to Qandahar had been opened by the capture of the fortress 
and district of Sibi, and the Safavid prince, Muzaffar Husain Mirza, 
who held Qandahfr nominally as fief of the Persian empire but in 
fact as an independent ruler, having quarrelled with his royal kins- 
men and being menaced by the Uzbegs, surrendered Qandahar to 
Shah Beg Khan, who had been deputed by Akbar to receive it. On 
27 August the Persian prince arrived at Lahore with his escort of 
2000 Qiztlbdsk, and received the command of 5000 horse and an 
assignment at Sambhal, ‘“‘ which was worth more than all Qandahar ”. 

The third Jesuit mission had already arrived at Lahore. Of the 
second mission the Provincial of the Order of Jesus at Goa had 
reported, with reference to its failure to convert Akbar: “‘ Venerunt 
filii usque ad partum, sed virtus non est pariendi”. The new mis- 
sionaries, Jerome Xavier, a grand-nephew of St Francis, Father 
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Pinheiro and Brother Benedict de Goes, had been sent in response 
to another appeal from Akbar, and though no prospect of his con- 
version remained they were permitted and even encouraged to preach 
the Gospel to the people. 

Akbar’s own fantastic sect now lost one of its leading adherents, 
for on 13 October Shaikh Faizi died of a complication of diseases. 
The bigoted Badatini, who was deeply indebted to him and had 
never permitted his orthodoxy to debar him from profiting by his 
aid, extols him for his learning, justly enough criticises his poetry 
and finds no language too strong for the condemnation of his hetero- 
doxy. 

He was a master of malevolent activity, idle jests, conceit, pride, and malice, 
and an epitome of h risy, baseness, seat ruilatiod: love of pomp, arrogance, 
and ostentation. All Jews, Christians and Fireworshippers, not to speak of Nizdris 
and Sabahis, held him in the very highest honour for his heresy, his enmity to the 
followers of Islam, his contemptuous abuse of the noble companions of the prophet, 
and of holy shaikhs, both dead and living, and of his unmannerly behaviour 
towards all learned, pious, and excellent men... .He used to regard all forbidden 
things as lawful, and all the injunctions of the sacred law as unlawful.! 
Badaini also describes with much gusto his death agonies, and thus 
excuses himself for his vilification of a deceased benefactor. ‘If any 
should ask in accordance with what rules of generosity and fidelity 
I arraign him so harshly. . .I reply, ‘All this is true, but what can 
I do? For the claim of the faith and the safeguarding of its covenant 
are above all other claims; and love is of God and hatred is of God’.”’ 

It is probably from regard for his patron’s reputation that the 
usually careful chronicler Abu-’]-Fazl refrains from noticing the 
terrible famine of four years’ duration which began in 1595; but 
there is other unimpeachable evidence of the calamity, which was 
followed by a pestilence. Relief measures were confined to the 
distribution of alms, and failed lamentably to alleviate the sufferings 
of the people. “‘In consequence of the dearth of grain and the necessi- 
ties of ravenous hunger men ate their own kind. The streets and 
roads were blocked with corpses, and no assistance could be given 
for their removal.” From the annual report of the Jesuit missions 
for 1597 we learn that the pestilence was raging at Lahore in that 
year, and that the Fathers baptized many children abandoned by 
their parents. 

The final plans for the conquest of the Deccan had now been 
completed. The Khan Khanan, with whom were associated Shah 
Rukh Mirza and Shahbaz Khan, was to invade the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar from Malwa, while Sultan Murad and Sadiq Muham- 
mad Khan were to invade it from Gujarat, the two armies meeting 
at Ahmadnagar, where Raja ‘Ali Khan of Khandesh was to join 
them. 
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The course of the siege of Ahmadnagar has been followed in 
vol. m.! Its result was the cession of the province of Berar by Chand 
Sultan to Akbar, and during the negotiations which ended with the 
cession of the province the arrogance of Sadiq Muhammad Khin 
drew from Chingiz Khan of Ahmadnagar the biting taunt: “I have 
heard that the emperor Akbar claims to be a god. I now find that 
his nobles claim to be prophets.” 

The peace procured by the cession of Berar was of short duration, 
and in the war which broke out between the imperial troops and 
those of the kingdoms of the Deccan, a battle was fought in the 
neighbourhood of Sonpet on 8 and g February, 1597.2 On the after- 
noon of the first day both wings of the imperial army were put to 
flight, and in the left wing Raja ‘Ali Khan of Khandesh, who attempted 
to make a stand, was slain, with thirty of his officers and 500 of his 
men. The centre, under the Khan Khanan, stood fast and the wings 
rallied during the night, and, finding the Khandesh camp empty, 
concluded that their ally had either fled or deserted to the enemy, 
and plundered his camp. After the battle, which was resumed on 
the following day and ended in a decisive victory for the imperial 
troops, the corpse of the valiant and unfortunate prince was dis- 
covered, and those who had plundered his camp were overcome with 
shame. It was the behaviour of the imperial troops on this occasion 
that embittered Qadr Khan, who succeeded his father on the throne 
of Khandesh under the title of Bahadur Shah, against Akbar. 

Further successes in the Deccan were gained by Mirza ‘Ali Beg 
in 1598, but the local victories of an enterprising subordinate officer 
failed to counterbalance the injury suffered by the imperial causc 
from the disputes between Sultan Murad and the Khan Khanan, 
which compelled the Khan Khan4n to retire into Malwa. Owing 
to these quarrels field operations were almost suspended, until Sayyid 
Murtaza Sabzaviari, by cutting off supplies, compelled the garrison 
of the great fortress of Gawil to surrender, and by causing the family 
of the officer commanding Narnfla to be seized and detained as 
hostages obliged him to surrender that fortress to Sultan Murad on 
13 December, 1598. 

Akbar spent the summer of 1597 in Kashmir, where he introduced 
a lighter assessment of the revenue and opened public works, which 
alleviated the distress of the famine-stricken, but returned to Lahore 
in the early winter. During his long sojourn in the north peace had 
not reigned in all parts of his empire, and the rebellion of Ram 
Chandra, Raja of Bhath (Rewah), in Baghelkhand, was not sup- 
pressed until Rai Patr Das captured his stronghold, Bandhogarh.? 
Man Singh had been occupied in suppressing sporadic outbursts of 
rebellion in Bengal and Orissa, had destroyed a nest of rebels in 
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the Sunderbans, and had suppressed two attempts to place a pre- 
tender on the throne of Cooch Behar, the ruler of which, Lachmi 
Narayan, had submitted to Akbar 

Akbar, whose presence had been most necessary in the Deccan, 
had been detained in the north by the apprehension that ‘Abdullah IT, 
who had wrested Badakhshan from his cousins, intended to annex 
Kabul alo. His apprehensions were allayed by the death, on 4 
February, 1598, of ‘Abdullah. From his son and successor, “Abdul- 
Mamin, Akbar had nothing to fear, and he was now free to turn 
towards the Deccan, but the desire of recovering his ancestral home 
was revived by the opportune death of ‘Abdullah and was, not 
improbably, encouraged by Abu-‘l-Fazl, who perceived an oppor- 
tunity of attaining his own ends, He detested Akbar’s eldest son, 
Salim, and suggested that the task should be entrusted to him; but 
the prince detected the malice which prompted the proposal. Akbar 
was growing old, a campaign in Central Asia, against unknown 
powers and unknown interests, might last long, and he had no inten- 
tion of jeopardising his chance of ascending the imperial throne. 
Abu-'l-Fazl naively records his disappointment by attributing Salim’s 
refusal to certain ‘worshippers of India’, the writer’s own native 
land, and Akbar, too, was disappointed. “He proposed to entrust the 
task to one of his two younger sons, but honest and outspoken coun- 
scllors dissuaded him from pursuing the scheme, and he wisely 
resolved to march to the Deccan, 

Akbar sct out from Lahore on 20 November, and on 1 January, 
1599, put to death Shaikh Sultan, the governor of Thanesar, an 
orthodox old officer who had expressed himself too freely on the 
subject of the Divine Faith. On 15 February Akbar dispatched 
Abu-'l-Fazl from Agra to summon Sultin Murad to court, and to 
order the Khan Khanan to march, with all the force which he could 
muster, to the Deccan. Abu-'l-Fazl was received near Burhanpur 
by Bahadur of Khandesh, but the meeting was not cordial. Bahadur 
offered Abu-’l-Fazl some gifts, which were not accepted, but refused 
to join the imperial army in person, offering a contingent of 2000 
horse under the command of his son, Kabir Khan. 

Sultan Murad, whose health was completely shattered, left Shahpur 
and marched towards the frontier of the Ahmadnagar kingdom in 
order to avoid meeting Abu-’l-Fazl and receiving the orders which 
he bore, but Abu-’l-Fazl followed him, and joined his camp near 
Tembhumi' carly in May, 1599. He found the prince’s army in a 
state of mutiny. Pay was in arrears, the country was unfamiliar, the 
strength of the enemy was unknown, and it was uncertain whether 
the prince were alive or dead. On 12 May he died of delirium tremens, 
and Abu-’l-Fazl, with the help of his own contingent of 3000 horse, 
succeeded in restoring some degree of discipline in the demoralised 
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army, and the order to advance towards Ahmadnagar restored 
confidence. 

Salim, loth to accept any employment at a distance from the 
capital, declined the command in the Deccan, and his younger 
brother Daniyal, who was appointed in his stead, left a on 
4 June, but moved slowly, and in the meantime Shah Rukh Mirza 
joined the army on 18 August. His presence was necessary, for the 
enemy, encouraged by the death of Murad, was besieging an im- 
perial garrison in Bir. Abu-’l-Fazl sent reinforcements which com- 
pelled the enemy to raise the siege, and urged Sher Khvaja, who 
commanded itn Bir, to leave the isolated fortress, but the gallant 
officer refused to abandon his post. 

The disorganisation of the army in the Deccan had almost destroyed | 
its fighting value. It was without funds and for months neither 
officers nor men had received any pay. Akbar ordered the governor 
of Gujarat to transmit to the Deccan all the surplus treasure of his 
province, and remitted 300,000 rupees from Agra by means of bills 
of exchange. He then set out for Malwa with the object of super- 
vising personally the operations in the Deccan and hastening the 
movements of Daniyal, who was loitering by the way. Salim was 
appointed to the government of Ajmer, but as his loyalty was 
doubtful his brother-in-law, Man Singh, was associated with him, 
Man Singh’s son, Jagat Singh, holding the government of Bengal as 
his father’s deputy. But Jagat Singh died on 19 October, and his 
place was taken by his young son, Maha Singh. Akbar left Agra 
on 29 September with 80,000 horse, and sent the Khan Khanan to 
join Daniyal in order that Abu-’l-Fazl might be free to return to 
court. 

The situation of the army was now much improved. The fortress 


of Baitalwadi,! in southern Berar, had been surrendered in October, - 


and dissensions at Ahmadnagar weakened both parties in the state - 


and advanced the imperial cause. Chand Sultan was in the fortress, 
with the young king, Bahadur Nizam Shah, but the army was weary 
of female rule and only a minority supported her. Ahang Khan the 
African was encamped before the town with the object of gaining 
possession of the young king’s person and excluding the “noble 
queen” from the management of affairs. She entered into corre- 
spondence with Abu-’l-Fazl, who plainly told her that mere pro- 
fessions would not serve her, and that the emperor would judge her 
by her deeds. Eventually it was agreed that the imperial troops 
should remove Ahang Khan, and that Chand Sultan should then 
surrender Ahmadnagar and tender her own and the young king’s 
submission. Ahang Khan, having learned of these negotiations, took 
the offensive and sent an army to invade Berar, whence the imperial 
troops drew all their supplies, and this force was able, owing to the 
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negligence of the imperial ofhcers in Berar, to penetrate as far as 
Ellichpur. Here, however, it was defeated and dispersed, its leader 
' being slain. 

On the arrival of Daniy4l at Burhanpur in January, 1600, a new 
complication aruse. Bahadur Farigqi of Khandesh remained in the 
citadel and refused to come forth and welcome him or to sce him. 
Daniyal was furious and summoncd the officers in Berar to his 
assistance, and many of the officers with Abu-’l-Fazl left him for the 
prince, and the camp at Paithan was exposed to considerable danger 
of being attacked. 

Akbar, who had intended to halt for some tume in Malwa, hastened 
to Burhanpur on hearing of the defiant atutude of Bahadur Fariii. 
Daniyal was ordered to continue his march to Ahmadnagar and to 
leave his father to deal with the rebel. It was believed that Bahadur 
might have been withheld by some scruples from making his sub- 
mission to the prince before he had made it to the emperor, but 
envoys sent to him reported that this was not so and that his atutude 
was defiant. 

Akbar arrived before Burhanpur on 8 April, and on the following 
day sent a force under Khan A‘zam to open the siege of Asirgarh. 
Abu-’l-Fazl was appointed governor of Khandesh, and succeeded in 
establishing some degree of order in the province. On 24 May Partab 
Baharji, R&j4 of Baglin, made his obcisance to Akbar and was 
rewarded with the command of 3000 horse. 

Bahadur Fariqi now attempted to open negouations with Akbar, 
but it soun became apparent that his only object was to gain time 
in the hope that the exhaustion of supplies in Khandesh would 
oblige Akbar to taise the siege of Asirgarh. 

Rebellion now broke out again in Bengal. Although Man Singh's 
young grandson was nominally governor of the province, the raja 
himself was understood to be responsible tor its administration, which 
he carried on by means of agents. Abu-'l-Fazl unjustly blames him 
for this arrangement, which was approved if not originally suggested 
by Akbar, who insisted on Man Singh's presence with Salim. He 
may be more justly blamed for placing too much confidence in the 
turbulent and perfidious Afghans of Bengal. Maha Singh and his 
tutor, falling into the common error of despising their enemy, were 
defeated on 6 May, and, though the province was not lost, the rebels 
occupied many important military posts. 

Salim had done nothing in Mewar beyond compelling the Rana 
to take to the hills, and his father’s unconcealed displeasure and 
obvious preference for Damyal and the influential Abu-’]-Fazl’s 
bitter hostility fanned his smouldering disaffection into rebellion. 
He first proposed to march into the Punjab and raise the standard 
of revolt there, but his brother-in-law, Man Singh, whose influence 
was great in Bengal, where he could count on the support of the now 
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successful rebels in any movement directed against Akbar, persuaded 
him to select that province as the scene of his activities, and on 
23 July he crossed the Jumna in the neighbourhood of Agra on his 
way to Bengal. His grandmother, Akbar’s aged mother, hastened 
after him to implore him to make his peace with his father, but he 
avoided her and travelled by boat to Allahabad, where he obtained 
possession of the treasure from Bihar, amounting to over three 
millions of rupees. Akbar feigned not to believe that Salim was in 
open disobedience, and wrote to him warning him against the sin 
of rebellion. Salim replied evasively, but persisted in his disobedience 
and appointed his own officials in the provinces of Allahabad, Bihar 
and Oudh, ousting those appointed by his father. His success was 
largely due to his being the avowed enemy of Abu-’l-Fazl, who had 
encouraged the emperor in his religious innovauons. 

Meanwhile affairs in the Deccan progressed favourably for Akbar. 
The siege of Ahmadnagar was opened on 21 Apmil, and those who 
resented Chand Sultan’s agreement with Abu-'l-Fazl caused her to 
be assassinated, but there remained within the walls many partisans 
of the imperial cause. The siege was vigorously prosecuted, and after 
the destruction of a portion of the defences by mines the fortress was 
stormed on 28 August. Bahadur Nizdm Shah was captured, and 
the rich spoils which rewarded the victors included the royal jewels, 


a splendid library, twenty-hve elephants, and a large quantity of 
guns and ammunition.’ The fall of Ahmadnagar was an event of 


such sinister import to the Deccan that Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of 
Bijapur deemed it politic to conciliate the emperor by tendering his 
congratulauons. , 

Akbar’s schemes of conquest in the Deccan overshadow at this 
period the importance of events in other parts of the eimpire, but 
the death of Jalal-ud-din, the leader of the Raushanais, which 
secured tranquillity between the Indus and Kabul, merits notice. 
He was attacked by a force of imperial troops, defeated, pursued and 
slain. 

Owing to the sloth and venality of many of the imperial officers 
the siege of Asirgarh was progressing languidly and Abu-’]-Fazl was 
sent to stimulate the activity of the besicgers. On g December an 
important outwork was carried, and on 21 December Bahadur 
Faraqi appeared in Akbar’s camp and made his submission. 

Akbar has been charged with gross perfidy in inveigling Bahadur 
into his toils and in detaining him in spite of solemn engagements, 
but the perfidy was not all on one side, and cach strove to outwit 
the other. Akbar’s terms included personal submission but made no 
specific mention of the surrender of the fortress. Bahadur must, 
however, have known that the demand would be made and had 
taken precautions for evading it. He had instructed Yaqit, the 
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African commander of the fortress, to hold it to the last, disregarding 
any orders purporting to be his which he might receive from the 
imperial camp, his object being to represent the garrison as rebels 
who defied his authority and thus escape responsibility. Yaqut had 
opposed his leaving the fortress for Akbar’s camp and _ bitterly 
resented his meanness of spirit but faithfully obeyed his orders, and 
when his own son, Muqarrab Khan, arrived from the imperial camp 
with Bahadur’s orders that the fortress was to be surrendered he 
refused to hear him, and Muqarrab, on his return, reported that 
his father would never surrender the fortress, and was shortly after- 
wards stabbed to death by Akbar’s orders. This atrocious murder 
is one of the darkest blots on Akbar’s name. 

The jealousy of the Fardqi kings confined in the fortress of Asir 
all males of the royal house except the reigning monarch, and there 
were at this time nearly fifty princes so imprisoned, among them 
seven near in blood to Bahadur. Yaqat released them and implored 
one of them to ascend and defend the throne, but none replied. 
Would to God that ye were women!” ejaculated the brave old 
African, and, turning away, took poison and died. The fortress sur- 
rendered to Akbar on 6 January, 1601, and Khandesh was annexed 
to the empire. On 7 March Daniyal arrived in his father’s camp 
and was received with the honour due to the conqueror of Ahmad- 
nagar. He was appointed to the government of Khandesh, which 
was fancitully renamed Dandesh after him, and before leaving the 
Deccan Akbar formed the provinces of Khandesh and Berar, together 
with so much of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar as had been conquered, 
into the viceroyalty of the Deccan, to which the prince was appointed. 
In Daulatabad, now the capital of the remnant of the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar, the son of Shah ‘Ali, third son of Burhan I, was raised 
to the throne as Murtaza Nizam Shah I], and Malik ‘Ambar the 
African, long the virtual ruler of the state, defeated the imperial 
troops in south-eastern Berar and rose into prominence. Both parties 
in the Deccan were now weary of the strife, and on 3 January, 1602, 
some months after Akbar's departure for Agra, Abu-']-Fazl made 
peace with Murtaza IT. 

Akbar's counsellors had for some time been urging him to return 
to Agra, but he had at first refused to leave the Deccan until Ahmad- 
nagar and Asirgarh had fallen, and after their fall had dallied with 
the project of conquering the kingdoms of Bijapur, Golconda and 
Bidar. He was aroused from these dreams by the menace of Salim’s 
rebellion, which was assuming more serious proportions. Akbar had 
sent the prince’s school companion, Sharif, to Allahabad to recall 
him to a sense of his duty to his father, but Salim had seduced him 
from his allegiance and appointed him his minister. 

Salim, hearing that his father was returning from the Deccan, 
raised additional troops and conferred utles and assignments on his 
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principal followers. Akbar, who reached Agra on 23 August, hesi- 
tated to take the field against his son, and negotiations were opened; 
but Salim’s demands were so extravagant that they could not be 
granted, and he advanced from Allahabad towards hen with thirty 
or forty thousand horse, plundering the country on his way. Akbar 
contented himself with conciliatory messages and mild remonstrances, 
and though his weakness was condemned by his courtiers, who 
trembled for their own safety, his policy was so far successful that 
Salim retired to Allahabad, and was rewarded with a _farmén ap- 
pointing him viceroy of Bengal and Orissa, with almost independent 
powers, but Salim persisted in refusing to leave the vicinity of the 
capital, and declined the appointment, at the same time insulting 
his father by sending to him specimens of the coins which he had 
struck in his own name at Allahabad. 

Akbar now longed for the counsel of Abu-’l-Fazl, and summoned 
him from the Deccan. He replied by promising to bring the rebel 
bound to court, and at once set out. 

It was to him that Salim attributed the estrangement between 
himself and his father, and when he heard that his enemy was to be 
consulted he was convinced that Akbar would be urged to put forth 
all his strength to destroy him. He therefore sent for Bir Singh, 
the Bundela, of Orchha, who was in his service, and ordered him to 
intercept Abu-’l-Fazl before he could reach the capital, and to put 
him to death. Bir Singh accepted the commission, and on 1g August, 
1602, waylaid Abu-’l-Fazl between Barki Sarfi (25° 584’ N., 78° 
104’ E.) and Antri (26° 34’ N., 78° 33’ E.). He was an easy victim, 
for, though he had been warned that mischief was afoot, he refused 
to travel more rapidly, to alter his route, or to provide himself with 
a sufficient escort. Bir Singh severed his head from his body, and 
sent it to Salim, who received it with joy and treated it with insult. 
In his memoirs he describes the murder with unblushing effrontery 
and attributes the assassin’s success to God’s grace.! 

Akbar was engaged in his childish sport of pigeon-flying when he 
received the news of his favourite’s death. He shrieked and was for 
a time beside himself with grief and rage, even abstaining for three 
days from appearing in public. He railed bitterly against his son 
and ordered that Bir Singh should be hunted to death. Patr Das, 
Rai Rayan, drove the murderer into the fortress of Erachh (25° 48’ N., 
79° 6’ E.) on the Betwa, and his death or capture scemed certain, 
when he broke out and made his escape. Akbar was furious, and 
ordered that the circumstances of his escape should be investigated, 
but the inquiry was inconclusive. Akbar was old and nobody was 
eager to incur the resentment of his natural heir. 

Again, in 1604, Rai Rayan, then entitled Raja Bikramajit (Vikra- 
maditya), was sent in pursuit of the murderer but the operations 
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were a pure formality. Except Akbar, and perhaps Shaikh ‘Abdur- 
Rahm§n, the son of the murdered man, nobody expected and nobody 
specially desired to catch the elusive Bir Singh. Salima Sultan 
Begam, Akbar’s cousin and wife, interceded for her stepson, and she 
was permitted to visit him at Allahabad, with a view to recalling 
him to a sense of his duty. On her return, in February, 1603, she 
reported that Salim was now well disposed, and wished to visit his 
father. The Khuda Bakhsh Library at Patna contains the copy of 
the divdn, or collection of the odes of Hafiz, the great lyrical poet of 
Persia, used in the East as the works of Virgil were used in the West, 
for the taking of omens, from which Salim took an omen before 
setting out, and in a note it is recorded by him that the passage from 
which he took his omen was an ode beginning: 

Why should I not set out for my own country? 

Why not become the dust beneath the foot of my friend? 

Since I cannot endure the grief and the toil of exile 

I will go to my own citv and become lord of myself. 
The omen was clear enough, and Salim set out. At his own request 
he was met at a distance of one stage from the capital by his grand- 
mother, who led him by the hand into his father’s presence. He 
rubbed his forehead on his father’s feet, and with tears confessed 
his guilt. Akbar, though he probably never in his heart forgave him 
the murder of Abu-’l-Fazl, raised him up and embraced him. His 
gifts, which included 12,000 gold mohurs and 770 elephants, probably 
bore their part in the reconciliation but Akbar found it difficult to 
contemplate the prospect of being succeeded by his drunken and 
brutal first-born. He had. however, little choice, for his only other 
son, his favourite, was rapidly drinking himself to death in the. 
Deccan. It was an open secret that Khusrav, Salim’s eldest son, was 
preferred to his father, but to designate him as heir without putting 
Salim to death would have been to devote him to destruction. Akbar 
was thus compelled to complete his reconciliation with Salim by 
designating him heir apparent. 

On 14 October, 1603, the Hindu festival of the Dasahra, Salim was 
again ordered to lead an expedition against the Rana, and did not 
now venture on open disobedience, but loitered at Fathpur Sikri and, 
after a time, wrote to Akbar, complaining that his force was both 
insufficient and ill-equipped with artillery, and begging for per- 
mission to return to Allahabad in order that he might supply its 
deficiencies. Akbar probably knew that he had never intended to 
accept banishment to Rajputana with an arduous task to perform, 
but complied with his request rather than provoke him again to 
open rebellion, and he withdrew, well pleased, to Allahabad, drinking 
freely by the way. Reports of his behaviour at Allahabad gave Akbar 
much pain. He had become so hardened a toper that pure wine had 
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lost its savour and efficacy for him, and required the addition of 
opium. His first wife, the sister of Mian Singh and mother of Khusrav, 
had earlier in the year committed suicide in consequence of his 
ul-treatment of her, and Man Singh was for this reason completely 
alienated from him, and had been occupied since parting from him 
in restoring order in Bengal and Orissa in the interests of Khusrav, 
of whose claim to succeed his grandfather he had become a warm 
advocate. 

Meanwhile Salim continued his drinking bouts, and in his fits 
of intoxication committed the most revolting cruelties. The news- 
writer who reported his misdeeds was flayed alive in his presence; 
he emasculated one of his father’s servants, and beat onc of his own 
to death. These atrocities roused the wrath of Akbar, and he sct 
out from Agra to call his son to account, but was first delayed by the 
grounding of his boat, and then by heavy rain, and before he could 
proceed was recalled to Agra by the illness of his mother who died 
on 10 September immediately after his arrival. He mourned her in 
Hindu fashion, shaving himself clean. 

On 16 November Salim arrived at court from Allahabfid, ostensibly 
to offer his condolences to his father, but actually in order to be on 
the spot in case the shock of his mother’s death should seriously 
affect his health. He brought valuable gifts and was well received 
at the public audience, but Akbar afterwards had him arrested, and, 
after upbraiding him with his crimes, struck him in the face and 
imprisoned him in a room in the inner apartments where he could 
obtain no wine. He was released after ten days’ confinement, but 
would have been deprived of his command and his fiefs had not the 
reports of his brother Daniyal’s health restrained Akbar from pro- 
ceeding to extremities against him. On 28 April, 1605,' this wretched 
drunkard died of delirium tremens at Burhanpur. He had been placed 
under restraint, but some of his personal servants, moved by his 
distress, contrived to convey liquor to him in a gun-barrel, and he 
died raving. They were arrested by the Khan Khandn and were 
beaten and stoned to death. Akbar was deeply grieved by the death 
of his favourite son, but reports from the Deccan had prepared him 
for the news, which he received with resignation. 

Three Englishmen, Newbery, Fitch and Leedes, had already 
visited Akbar’s court, in 1585, and in 1603 a fourth arrived. This was 
John Mildenhall, a merchant, who had been sent out in 1600 to 
try to acquire from Akbar for the newly founded East India Company 
trading privileges equal to those enjoyed by the Portuguese, and he 
bore a letter to this effect from Queen Elizabeth but was in no sense 
an ambassador or an accredited envoy. He presented to Akbar 
twenty-nine good horses, and received from him in return gifts 
worth £500. Salim supported him, but the Portuguese Jesuits, who 
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denounced the English as ‘thieves and spies”, bribed the ministers 
and were so successful that he obtained no concession so long as 
Akbar lived, and did not receive the farmén which he sought until 
1608, when Jahangir had been for three years on the throne. He 
died in 1614 and, being a Roman Catholic, was buried in the old 
Jesuit cemetery at Agra. He is thus described by one writer: 

John Mildenhall was not an estimable character. In plain words he was a 
dishonest scoundrel. He cheated, or tried to cheat, Akbar with an assumption of 
ambassadorial dignity; he tried to cheat the Company with concessions that, in 
all probability, he had never received; he ended by cheating his own employers, 
the merchants in London... .But he was of some note—of a kind—even in his 
own day. He was a pioneer of Anglo-Indian enterprise, not less enterprising than 
his many enterprising successors. He was one of four Englishmen who spoke 
with Akbar face to face, and much the greatest of the four." 

The partisans of Khusrav, who was now aged eighteen, were 
headed by two of the most influential courtiers, Khan A‘zam and 
Man Singh, and were using every endeavour to induce Akbar to set 
aside his son and designate the grandson as his heir, Unfortunately 
the young prince, conscious of this powerful support, began to 
bear himself haughtily, as though he were already secure of the 
crown. 

On 3 October Akbar fell sick of dysentery. A violent quarrel 
between the servants of Salim and those of Khusrav, connected with 
an clephant fight, further embittered the relations between father 
and son and aggravated the empcror’s disorder, which did not yield 
to the treatment of Hakim ‘Ali, his physician. Khan A‘zam and 
Man Singh conspired to seize and imprison Salim on a day on which 
it had been arranged that he should visit his father, but he was 
warned ino time of their intentions and returned home without 
entering the palace. They then convened a meeting of the courtiers, 
and laid before them a proposal that Salim should be set aside, but 
dissolved the meeting on discovering that they could not command 
a majority. Salim’s supporters now bestirred themselves; Ram Das 
the Kachhwaha placed a guard of his Rajputs over the treasury in 
his interest, and the valiant Sayyids of Barha declared for him. Man 
Singh, on his failure to secure his nephew's succession, prepared to 
carry him off to Bengal, but Salim's party converted many trimmers 
and some opponents by exacting from him two oaths, the first that 
he would protect Islim, and the second that he would refrain from 
ees his son and others who had sought to deprive him of his 

irthright. 

Hakim ‘Ali checked Akbar’s dysentery by administering a powerful 
astringent, but the result was an attack of fever and strangury, and 
when Salim, on 21 October, visited the patient, his condition was so 
serious that he could no longer speak, though he retained conscious- 
ness. He made a sign to his son to put on the imperial turban, and 
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to gird himself with the sword of Humayin, which hung at the foot 
of the bed, and Salim went out acknowledged as emperor. 

The administration of an aperient brought on a return of the 
dysentery, and at midnight on 25-26 October! Akbar died, a month 
before completing the sixty-third year of his age. According to some 
authorities he recanted his errors before his death and died pro- 
fessing the faith of Islam, but there is little doubt that he was past 
speech, and could make no response to the exhortations of those who 
surrounded his bed, though the Jesuits were informed that he died 
attempting to utter the name of God. 

At dawn his body was washed in accordance with the rites of 
Islam, and was carried out by the courtiers to the garden five miles 
from the palace, then known as Bihishtébad and since as Sikandra. 

The age of Akbar has been described as an age of great rulers, 
and some hold that of his contemporaries, Elizabeth of England, 
Henry IV of France, and ‘Abbas the Great of Persia, he was not the 
least. Some have even written of him as though he were no less than 
what his enemies alleged he pretended to be. But with all his faults, 
and they were neither few nor venial, he was by far the greatest of all 
who ruled India during the era of the dominance of Islim in that 
land. A foreigner in blood, though he happened to have been born 
on Indian soil, he was the only one of the long line of rulers pro- 
fessing Islam who even conceived the idea of becoming the father 
of all his subjects, rather than the leader of a militant and dominant 
minority, alicn in faith, and to a great extent in race, to the nations 
of India. 

Difference of religion was the chief bar between the nations of 
India and the ruling class, and to remove this Akbar first announced 
his adherence to the principle of sudh-t-Aull, universal peace or tolera- 
tion. He was so far ahead of his age that it was not surprising that 
he was misunderstood, for in that age toleration, in the East as in 
the West, was the symbol not of an enlightened and humane mind 
but of laxity of principle, for if a man would tolerate error he could 
not love truth; but toleration would have served Akbar well had he 
remained content with it as a means to his end. Unfortunately he 
lost patience with the obstinacy of the orthodox and was persuaded 
by self-seekers to assume the spiritual as well as the temporal sove- 
reignty over his peoples, and, ere long, to violate the conditions under 
which his spiritual sovereignty had been accepted, to abjure Islam, 
and to found a faith of his own. This was not, as one writer has 
described it, merely ‘‘an association of students and free-thinkers 
who had transcended the barriers of faith and creed, and shaken off 
the tyrannous yoke of age-long customs”’; it was a new sect, with 
minute rules of ritual and belief, and the acceptance of it was urged 
on all the leading men in the state; but it was condemned by Hindus 


? Hodivala, op. cit. p. 267. 
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and Muslims, Sunni and Shiah alike. Akbar perceived that all his 
subjects would not accept Christianity, Islam or Zoroastrianism, and 
knew that they could not, even if they would, enter the fold of 
Hinduism. He believed that he could invent a faith better than any 
of these, a faith which would be accepted by all, except perhaps an 
obstinate minority of his subjects. This was certainly, as Dr Vincent 
Smith describes it, “the outcome of ridiculous vanity, a monstrous 
growth of unrestrained autocracy”, and Akbar was bitterly dis- 
appointed. But we must not lose sight of his object, which was to 
make all his subjects one people. The object was noble; the means 
adopted for attaining it absurd. 

Some light is thrown on the character of Akbar by his ‘“ Happy 
Sayings”, recorded by Abu-’l-Fazl. Most of these are unexcep- 
tionable as religious or moral aphorisms; but some few display 
ignorance, and some are such as might be expected from one who 
could amuse himself to the end of his life with the childish pastime 
of pigeon-flying, and could immure wretched infants with dumb 
nurses in order to discover the “divine language”. Occasional 
drinking bouts indicate that the vice which killed two of his sons, 
and would certainly, but for the blessing of a robust constitution, 
have killed the third, was to some extent inherited; but Akbar was 
never a slave to drink and in his later years was temperate. 

His life’s record is smirched with more than one dark blot, his 
‘earth-hunger” was insatiable, and he sometimes displayed duplicity 
and, despite his tenderness for animal life. crucltv; but we must 
beware of judging him by moral standards. Conquest was regarded 
as the principal pursuit of an oriental ruler, and, as Akbar said, 
“a monarch should be ever intent on conquest, otherwise his neigh- 
bours rise in arms against him’. He grossly deceived Yusuf of 
Kashmir, Bahadur Fariqi and others, but in duplicity and mendacity 
he was far surpassed by Elizabeth of England. 

Instances of his courage and address, of his bodily strength, and 
of his great power of endurance have been cited. In spite of his 
illiteracy he was far fram being unlearned, nor was his intellect 
uncultivated, for he delighted in listening to the reading of works 
on history, theology, philosophy and other subjects, and of discussing 
afterwards what had been read, and his memory was such that he 
acquired through the ear a stock of learning as great as that which 
most of his associates could acquire through the eye. The Jesuits 
at his court were probably not biased in his favour, but one of them 
thus describes him: 

Indeed he was a great kin; for he knew that the good ruler is he who can 
command, simultaneously, the obedience, the respect, the love, and the fear of 
his subjects. He was a prince beloved of all, firm with the great, kind to those of 
low estate, and just to all men, high and low, neighbour or stranger, Christian, 


Saracen, or Gentile; so that everv man believed that the King was on his side. 
He lived in the fear of God, to whom he never failed to pray four times daily, 
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at sunrise, at sunset, at midday, and at midnight. and, despite his many duties, 
his prayers on these four occasions, which were of considerable duration, were 
never curtailed. Towards his fellow-men he was kind and forbearing, averse from 
taking life, and quick to show mercy. Hence it was that he decreed that if he 
condemned anvone to death, the sentence was not to be carried into effect until 
the receipt of his third order. He was always glad to pardon an offender if just 
grounds for doing so could be shown.’ 


We have two good contemporary verbal portraits of him. The 
first is by his son, Salim, or Jahangir, who in his memoirs thus 
describes him: 


He was of the middle height, of a wheat-coloured complexion, with black cyes 
and eyebrows. His beauty was of form rather than of face, and he was powerfully 
built. with a broad chest and long arms. On his left nostril was a fleshy mole, 
very becoming, of the size of a split pea, which physiognomists understood to be 
an augury of great wealth and glory. His voice was extremely loud, and in dis- 
course and narration he was witty and animated. His whole air and appearance 
had little of the worldly being, but exhibited rather divine majesty. 


The second portrait is by Father Monserrate, who writes: 


He was in face and stature fit for the dignity of King, ao that anybody, even 
at the first glance, would casily recognise him as the King. His shoulders were 
broad, and his Iegs slightly bandy, and adapted to riding. His complexion was 
fair, but slightly suffused with a darker tint. He carried his head slightly inclined 
to one side, towards the right shoulders; his brow was broad and open, and his 
eyes sparkled as dues the sea when lighted by the sun. His cyelids were heavy, 
as are those of the Sarmatians, the Chinese, the Niphonians, and nearly all Asiatics 
of the more northern regions. His eyebrows were narrow, and his nose was of the 
middle size and drooping, but had a high bridge. His nostrils were expanded 
as though he were enraged, and on the left one he had a wart, which met the 
upper lip. He shaved his beard, but not his moustache, following the custom of 
young Turks before they assume the full costume of manhood, who, after they 
have taken the virile toga, cherish and arrange their beards. Unlike his forefathers, 
he did not shave his head, nor did he wear a cap, but bound his hair with a turban, 
which, they say, he did in imitation of the Indian custom, in order to conciliate 
them. He dragged his eft leg slightly, as though he were lame in it, though he 
had not been injured in the foot. He has in his body, which is very well made, 
and neither thin and meagre nor fat and gross, much courage and strength. 
When he laughs he is distorted, but when he is tranquil and serene he has a noble 
mien and great dignity. In his wrath he is majestic.* 


1 Akbar and the Jennts, pp. 205, 206. 
* A portrait coin, struck by Jahangir, is illustrated at p. 56, British Museum Quarterly, 
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CHAPTER VI 
JAHANGIR 


Eicut days after his father’s death the new sovereign crowned 
himself in the fort of Agra, on Thursday, 3 November, 1605, being 
then thirty-six years old. In his memoirs he explains that he assumed 
the new name of Jahangir (Holder of the world) because the business 
of kings is the controlling of the world, and the title of Nir-ud-din 
(Light of the faith) because he took his seat on the throne shortly 
after sunrise, and also because this title had been foretold by sages.! 

Following ancient custom he issued a liberal proclamation of 
policy defined in twelve rules, which was forgotten almost as soon 
as it was written.? Prisoners were released, and for the moment some 
of his old enemies were conciliated. Feelings of gratitude which were 
innate in his character Ied to the appointment to high office of several 
mediocrities who had aided or favourcd his revolt, and of descendants 
of Shaikh Salim Chishti whom he regarded as his spiritual guide. 
While such acts were regarded as not unusual, resentment was felt 
at the promotion of Raja Bir Singh Bundela, the murderer of Abu-’I- 
Fazl, which showed itself in a rising led by the raja’s brother. In 
two cases a wiser choice was exercised. Ghiyas Beg, a Persian, who 
had served Akbar well, was appointed revenue minister with the 
title of I‘timad-ud-daula, and Zamana Beg, a capable soldier, was 
ennobled as Mahfibat Khan; both of these men were to exercise 
great influence in the reign, though not without the vicissitudes to 
which service of a Mughul emperor was liable. 

A few months after his accession Jahangir celebrated the new year 
(March, 1606) or vernal equinox with the gorgeous display that 
marked his reign. Roe has described® these ceremonies observed 
some years later when he was present at the festival; the emperor 
sitting in public received rich presents, delighting in those which 
were rare or curious, and critical of those which did not strike his 
fancy. Almost at once, however, occurred a sudden challenge to the 
new emperor. Raji Man Singh, who had begged and obtained 
assurances for the safety of prince Khusrav, his nephew, had left 
for his post of governor in Bengal, and Khusrav had been placed in 
semi-confinement in the fort at . On the pretext of a ride to 
visit the tomb of Akbar, a few miles distant, he escaped northwards 
with a small body of men, which grew rapidly as the fight continued 


1 Tiieuk, trans. 1, 1~3. An undated coin, struck at Ahmadnagar, probably by an 
adherent during his rebellion, gives his title as BurhAn-ud-din. 
® See the analysis in E. and D. v1, 493. 


2 Journal, 125. 
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through the Punjab. Funds were obtained by the capture of a convoy 
with treasure intended for the court, and ‘Abdur-Rahim, the revenue 
minister of Lahore, was appointed prime minister; Gurd Anjan Singh, 
the spiritual leader of the Sikhs, gave a present, and the force, which 
now exceeded 12,000, laid siege to Lahore. Here, however, the stout 
resistance of the governor gave time for pursuers to arrive. The 
emperor himself was following with I‘tim4d-ud-daula, and he sent 
ahead Shaikh Farid, a brave soldier whom he had promoted for his 
support during Akbar’s last months. Khusrav was now in danger 
both from the garrison at Lahore and from the relieving force. With 
most of his troops he turned to meet the latter. Jahingir was still 
willing to treat with his son, who was a favourite even in rebellion, 
but the negotiations failed and a battle was fought at Bhairowiéal. 
Most of the rebel army consisted of untrained men, and it was 
defeated by the imperial troops in spite of the success of its cavalry 
under Husain Beg. After the battle Husain Beg suggested flight to 
the north, but the fords were guarded and the fugitives were arrested 
and taken to Lahore. Husain Beg was sewn up in a raw hide and 
paraded through the city on an ass, while the skin slowly dried and 
crushed him to death. Several hundred of the rebels were impaled 
on stakes by the roadside and Khusrav was taken past them in chains 
to receive the ironical homage of his would-be subjects. Guria Arjan 
Singh was executed for aiding the rebel, and his death raised among 
his followers a mutinous spirit which under Aurangzib and his suc- 
cessors led to open rebellion. Not long afterwards Raja Man Singh 
was removed from the governorship of Bengal where he had done 
such excellent service under Akbar. 

The stability of an empire under personal rule is particularly 
dependent on the estimate held from time to time by its officials 
and its enemies of the capability of its head. Akbar had left a fairly 
compact territory extending from the confines of Persia to the Bay 
of Bengal, and from Kashmir to Ahmadnagar. On the west Shah 
‘Abbas of Persia, a ruler of equal ability, was watching for an oppor- 
tunity of recovering Qandahar, the gate through which traffic passed 
between India and Persia. Along the southern border there were 
watchful foes from Malik ‘Ambar who was consolidating the Muham- 
madan states, to Orissa which had not been perfectly subdued. 
Within the empire were many ambitious and unsettled chiefs who 
needed little inducement to rebel. Khusrav’s revolt was followed by 
disturbances in Bihar which were soon quelled, and by a more 
dangerous attempt by Rai Rai Singh of Bikaner who had been 
promoted by Jahangir and was actually conducting the imperial 
harem to Lahore when he broke away. Raja Jagannath of Amber, 
with the forces intended for Mewar, soon captured and brought him 
to court. 

The Persian attack was more insidious owing to preoccupation 
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with war against the ‘T'urks under Ahmad I, and at first showed itself 
merely in border incursions and a siege not strongly pressed. A re- 
lieving force arrived early in 1607, the garrison was strengthened, 
and Shah ‘Abbas wrute letters describing the attacks as unauthorised 
raids by disobedient officers. His immediate anxieties being removed, 
Jahangir sought relaxation in a visit to Kabul during the hot summer 
months, thus early in his reign displaying the love of pomp and 
personal ease which distinguished him from his more austere and 
energetic father. Sume acuon was taken to reduce the turbulence 
of the Afghan tribes, but the empcror’s personal interest was chiefly 
evident in horuculture. ‘Che low csteem in which he was held was soon 
shown by a fresh plot on behalf of Khusrav. Some of the younger 
men about the court, relations of high officials, formed a plan to kill 
Jahangir while he was out hunting. Information leaked out and the 
scheme failed. ‘The ringleaders were cxecuted or disgraced and 
l‘timad-ud-daula, whose son had been concerned, was put in prison, 
but afterwards released on payment of a heavy fine. ‘he danger to 
the throne of the growing popularity of Khusrav led to his being 
blinded, though his sight was partially restored later.! 

Belore his accession Jahangir had been dcputed by his father to 
complete the conquest of Mewar, but had proceeded no farther than 
Fathpur Sikri. Early in his reign he sent hi, son Parviz with a large 
force commanded by Asaf Khan and accompanied by Raja Jagan- 
nath of Amber or Jaipur. ‘heir plan was to instal, as Rana, Sagar, 
an uncle of the real chief Amar Singh, and thus create internal feuds. 
Amar Singh, who had succeeded his father in 1597, had devoted 
himsclf to internal reforms but had to some extent lost the martial 
vigour which had marked the rulers of Chitor. Spurred by his nobles 
he roused himself, and though the forces sent against him were able 
to occupy several places and left Sagar in possession of Chitor, they 
were withdrawn when Khusrav rebelled and Amar Singh still held 
most of his state. Jahangir on his return from Kabul to Agra 
despatched a new force under Mahabat Khan, whose skill and 
bravery were eflective so long as he could meet the R4jputs in pitched 
battles. In the wild and broken country of the interior, however, 
the enemy was able to avoid defeat. After a year, a fresh commander, 
‘Abdullah Khan, who like Mahabat Khan had nsen from the lowest 
rank, was appointed and had more success, defeating Karan the son 
of Rana Amar Singh in 1611. 

/ While Jahangir was thus attempting the reduction of Mewar which 
he had neglected when it was committed to his charge, another 
portion of his empire also claimed his attention. Akbar’s last cam- 
paign in the Deccan had been checked, after the fall of Asirgarh, 
by his need to return to northern India caused by Salim’s revolt. 


4 See Beni Prasdd, Jahdagir, p. ob, n. 12, for a discussion of the various accounts of 
the blinding. 
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The kingdoms of the Deccan, torn by constant broils with no object . 
but territorial expansion, and musruled by successions of licenuous 
and drunken monarchs, were still able to command the services ot 
a few able men. One of these named Malik ‘Ambar was an Abyssinian 
slave who had been in the service of Chingiz Khan,' the faithful 
general of Murtaza Nizam Shah I. Akbar’s departure had left his 
army without direction or capable leadership. Though the city of 
Ahmadnagar was still held by the imperial forces Malik ‘Ambar had 
set up a ruler named Murtaza Nizam Shah II in the south of the 
kingdom, and had instituted valuable reforms in the administrative 
system. He also saw the military advantage to be gained in the 
rugged country of the Deccan by developing guermila tactics and 
using the Marathas as predatory bands. In 1608 Raj4 Man Singh 
was first ordered to command the imperial army, but when he pro- 
ceeded to his home to make preparations the Khan Khanan who had 
come north from Burhanpur persuaded Jahangir to allow him to 
undertake the conquest, promising tu complete it within two ycars 
if adequate troops and funds were supplicd. Within a year, however, 
it had become clear that success was still remote, and prince Parviz 
took command with Asaf Khan as his tutor. Khan Khanan attempted 
a campaign on the arrival of the prince but his forces were ill- 
supplied, the terrain was difficult, and the commanders quarrelled. 
Having thus failed he came to terms with Malhk ‘Ambar and with- 
drew to Burhanpur, which was the base for operations in the Deccan. 
Ahmadnagar itself, though bravely defended by Khvaja Beg Mirza, 
a Persian soldier who had been in charge of it since its first capture, 
was beset; a relieving force from Burhanpur failed to reach it through 
bad leading, and it was surrendered. 

Affairs were going so badly that Jahangir contemplated taking 
command in person, but decided to adopt the simpler though less 
satisfactory plan of changing his generals. Pir Khan Lodi, who 
belonged to an old ruling family, and had won the tile of Khan 
Jahan, arrived with reinforcements soon after the disasters. Impressed 
by his reports and promises Jahangir gave him the command, in 
1610, and also restored to active service Khan A‘zam, who had been 
kept at court since the rebellion of Khusrav, and though nominally 
governor of Gujarat, had administered that province through his 
son as deputy. Khan A‘zam had previous experience of wartare 
in the Deccan during Akbar’s reign, and a disloyal letter written 
by him at that time to the ruler of Khandesh, but craftily produced 
soon after Khusrav’s revolt had nearly led to his execution. Mahabat 
Khan, who was probably at this time and for many years the most 
trustworthy servant of the empire, was deputed to bring Khan 
Khanan back to court. There he was received by Jahangir with 
strong marks of disfavour in spite of the old bond of affection which 

1 See Vol. m, pp. 451-5. 
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had existed since he had been guardian and tutor to the emperor’s 
youth. 

These changes in the supreme command, though accompanied by 
reinforcements in men and money, were ineffectual against the diffi- 
culties of the country of which the defenders made the most by their 
strategy and tactics. Want of combination continued to mark the 
leadership on the imperial side. Affairs in Mewar had been suffi- 
ciently prosperous to justify the replacement of ‘Abdullah Khan, 
who was also sent to the Deccan in 1611, though he had been 
appointed governor of Gujarat. An cnveloping movement was 
planned in which Khan Jahan and Raja Man Singh were to take 
the left or eastern side through Khandesh and Berar while ‘Abdullah 
Khan advanced on the west. Eager to obtain the whole credit for 
himself, ‘Abdullah Khan rashly pressed on through Nasik with 
inadequate scouting and failed to keep touch with the other army 
though pressed by Raja Man Singh to make a concerted plan. 
Maratha skirmishers harassed his forces by day and night, acting 
as a screen to hide the concentration by Malik ‘Ambar of a large 
force. ‘Though he penetrated the Ahmadnagar country as far as 
Daulatabad, his forces had suffered so much that in the absence of 
reinforcements he was forced to retire, and withdrew to Gujarat 
sustaining heavy losses so long as he was within hostile territory. 

The Punjabi Raja Basu, who had replaced ‘Abdullah Khan in the 
Mewar campaign, had not been successful in it, as might have becn 
anticipated from his previous history. He had several umes revolted 
during Akbar's reign, and had supported Salim in his attempt to 
seize the throne. Apart from the Mewar campaign and the unsatis- 
factory operations in the Deccan the country was generally quiet. 
In 1610 a man who pretended that he was Khusrav, and to support 
his claim pointed to certain marks round his eyes alleged to be the 
result of an attempt to blind him (see p. 158), had seized Patna 
during the absence of the governor, but the rebellion was soon 
quelled. ‘The Afghans of Bengal had also given trouble. A Persian 
adventurer called ‘Ali Quli, after rendering good military service, 
had been attracted to Salim’s staff, and was rewarded by the title 
of Sher Afgan (tiger-slayer) for his gallant conduct during a hunting 
expedition. Though he had resumed his allegiance to Akbar after 
first joining in Salim’s revolt he had been forgiven by Jahangir on 
his accession and appointed to an office in Bengal. In 1607 he was 
suspected of complicity with the Afghans and Qutb-ud-din, the 
foster-brother of Jahangir who had been appointed successor to Raja 
Man Singh as governor of Bengal, was directed to send him to court. 
Sher Afgan appearcd before the governor and was at once surrounded 
by guards. Impelled either by apprehension for his own life, or by 
the knowledge of his own guilt, he immediately attacked Qutb-ud- 
din, wounding him mortally, and was cut to pieces on the spot. 
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Another successor died and Islam Khan became governor with a 
mission to subdue the Afghans. Chicf among these was ‘Usman 
Khan, a fat heavy man who went to war on an elephant. In his 
memoirs Jahangir gives a spirited account of the fight in which 
Islam Khan’s commander defeated and killed ‘Usman Khan and 
restored order (1612). 

Jahangir now felt that he could leave the capital and be nearer 
the control of the campaign in Mewar. He also wished to visit the 
tomb of Khvaja Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti at Ajmer, whom he regarded 
as a patron saint. Leaving Agra in the autumn of 1613 he pro- 
ceeded in a leisurely manner, hunting on the way. The ladies of the 
imperial zanana took advantage of a Hindu festival, the Dasahra, to 
reconcile him to Khusrav and it was arranged that father and son 
should meet daily. The Khan A‘zam, who had seen no advantage 
to himself in the unsatisfactory position in the Deccan, had been 
transferred to Mewar, and at his request Jahangir also deputed his 
own son Khurram, Raja Basu having died while the emperor wa 
marching to Ajmer. This arrangement was not congenial to Khurram, 
who reported that Khan A‘zam was unsatisfactory and was suspected 
of intrigues in favour of his son-in-law Khusrav. Jahingir was so 
impressed by these reports that he removed Khan A‘zam from the 
command and made him over to the custody of Asaf Khin with 
instructions that he should be kept in the fort of Gwalior, which had 
been the enforced residence of so many détenus. Jahangir also forbade 
Khusrav to come before him, as he had shown no signs of pleasure 
at sceing his father but preserved a sad attitude. Orders were issued 
that the Khan A‘zam was to be treated well, but his children were 
kept under surveillance at the royal camp in Ajmer. Betore long 
he was himself released and brought to court where he was allowed 
to stay on condition that he restrained his language. 

Relieved of the presence of one whom he believed to be his enemy 
Khurram pressed on the occupation of Mewar, establishing posts in 
a number of places. And though losses were severe from the heat 
of the summer, the unhealthiness of the rainy season and even from 
dearth of supplies, the injury to the defenders was still greater. ‘The 
families of many Rajput nobles were captured, and the fortitude of 
the Rana himself, which had never been strong, was gradually sapped. 
He sent overtures to Khurram offering to recognise Mughul supre- 
macy, but begging that he might be excused attendance at court 
owing to his age. Jahangir, delighted! by the success which had 
escaped his father, accepted the submission in a letter under his own 
seal, and invited the R4na’s son to visit him. It was decided that 
Chitor should never again be fortified, but no matrimonial alliance 
was enforced and the generally favourable nature of the terms allowed 


1 A com struck at Ajmer about this time probably commemorates the victory. See 
Panna Lal, “A rare rupee of Jahangir”, 7.A.S.B. 1915, p. 483. 
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bound the Rajputs to a loyalty which was honourably observed. 
ae long the Rana abdicated in favour of his son Karan 
ingh. 

At this period (end of 1614) occurs the first mention of the English 
in the Mughul records. Hawkins had resided at Agra as ambassador 
from the king of England during 1609-11 and had received a welcome, 
though he had been unable to negotiate a treaty... The unruly 
behaviour of British shipwrecked sailors produced a bad impression, 
and trade facilities were denied. Sir Henry Middleton’s action against 
the trading vesscls from Gujarat to the Red Sea (1612), however, 
created a spirit of respect, and the hope that the newcomers might 
be of assistance to check the claim of the Portuguese to command 
of the sea. The capture by the latter of four Indian ships with many 
Muslim passengers (1613) had been irritating as they were provided 
with a Portuguese pass, and Jahangir’s mother had an interest in 
the cargo. A year later when Downton arrived off Surat he was 
pressed by Mugarrab Khan the governor, a Mughul officer who had 
been envoy to the Portuguese in 1607 and was in the close confidence 
of the emperor, to join against the Portuguese, who had been in- 
triguing at court to get the English expelled from India. Though 
Mugarrab Khan promised concessions, Downton was not prepared 
to do more than defend himself, and Muqarrab Khan sent messages 
to the Dutch at Masulipatam. In January, 1615, the viceroy of Goa 
arrived with his fleet, having sent his smaller vessels ahead. Having 
no naval force, and no promise of help from the English or Dutch, 
the Mughul governor made overtures for peace, which were con- 
temptuously rejected. The Portuguese, feeling sure of success in 
crushing the English, attacked Downton and were beaten off with 
great loss. They were afraid to land troops and attack Surat and 
withdrew to Goa. This action is mentioned with approval by Jahangir 
in his memoirs, though he passes over in silence the visit of Hawkins 
and his successor Sir Thomas Roe® who arrived in India in Sep- 
tember, 1615. The effect of Downton’s victory was by that time 
evaporating, and peace was being arranged between the Mughuls 
and the Portuguese. Prince Khurram, whose governorship included 
Surat, was in their favour and actually issued an order that the English 
should be allowed to trade for only a month and should have no 
residence, while the draft terms with the Portuguese stipulated that 
the English should be absolutely excluded. Roe’s stout resistance 
to indignities and solicitations for bribes had some effect on the local 
authorities, and he proceeded to the royal court at Ajmer. For nearly 
three years he strove to obtain a trade treaty, following the court 
in its progress to Mandi and to Ahmadabad. By the emperor he 
was treated with the courtesy that was natural to him, but Jahangir 


1 See vol. v, chap. rv. 
* He mentions the use of a carriage presented by Roe. 
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had no inclination to deal on terms of equality with a nation of which 
he knew nothing except that it desired Indian trade, and which was 
represented to him by the Portuguese in the worst possible light. 
Khurram was anxious that nothing should be done to detract from 
his authority over the port, and Asaf Khan, who dealt with the draft 
treaties put forward by Roe, showed himself greedy for gifts and 
unreliable in every way. By September, 1618, Roe secured a_farmdn 
or grant from Khurram as viceroy of Gujarat which, though not so 
complete as the draft treaty he had first tried to obtain from the 
emperor, gave reasonable facilities for trade, but it did not allow any 
building to be bought or built as a permanent residence. Beyond 
this Roe’s stay at the court and behaviour there did much to enhance 
the respect with which the newcomers were regarded. 

The chief power in the empire was now vested in the empress 
Nur Jahan, who acted with her father I‘timad-ud-daula, and brother 
Asaf Khan. A legend grew up later that Jahangir had fallen in love 
with her in childhood, and had treated her husband as David dealt 
with Uriah. Contemporary history does not support this story,! 
which appears to have grown up long after her influence was estab- 
lished. When Sher Afgan was killed in 1607 his widow who was then 
styled Mihr-un-Nisa (Sun of womankind) was sent to court and 
became an attendant on Salima Begam, the widow of Akbar. At the 
spring ceremony in March, 1611, Jahangir was attracted by her and 
married her two months later, changing her name to Nir Mahall 
(Light of the palace). Her charm and beauty was equalled by her 
devotion to Jahangir and by her capability and tact, and her own 
influence over the emperor was immensely enhanced by the other 
members of her family. Rapid promotion was given to her father 
and brother, and her mother’s discovery of the way to prepare attar 
of roses won the admiration of the aesthetically-minded emperor. 
A year after his own marriage Jahangir celebrated the wedding of 
his son Khurram with Arjumand Bana, daughter of Asaf Khan, 
thus cementing a link which bound Khurram to the leading spirits 
for many years. As the emperor’s intellect deteriorated through his 
bodily indulgences and his concentration on pleasure, he was glad 
to leave to his wife and her advisers the task of deciding most affairs 
of state. His biographer records that he repeatedly said that he had 
bestowed the sovereignty on Nar Jahan and for himself needed 
nothing but a quart of wine and a pound of flesh. Within a month 
of his arrival at the court at Ajmer, Roe discovered the power 
exercised by her and her clique. When his draft of a treaty was 
returned with alterations which he could not possibly accept he at 
first supposed that the lower officials were responsible. He soun found 
that Asaf Khan was unreliable and had strong influence over Khur- 
ram. He writes bitterly: 


1 See Beni Prasad, Jahangir, chap. vu. 
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The King was my only refuge, from whom I was sure of justice if I complayned, 
but I feard I should draw upon me the hate of Normall the beloved queene, 
ante to Sultan Corrons wife, sister of Asaph Chan, whose daughter the Prince 
married, and all that powerfull faction, against whom, though I might once 


prevayle, yet the advantage of tyme, language, and opportunitye, the power of 
a wife, sonne, and a favorite would produce revenge. 

The power of the faction was not unchallenged, and its growth 
was extended over a long period by the gradual appointment of its 
nominces to offices of trust. Of the opponents Mahabat Khan was 
the most notable and he was left without promotion for twelve years, 
though he was one of the most capable men in the country. Per- 
suasion rather than domination was the method first used with the 
emperor. Onc element in the policy was the support of Khurram 
as heir to the throne, and this led to opposition by those who preferred 
the elder son Khusrav. In spite of the two rebellions of which Khusrav 
was the nominal Ieader Jahangir never appears to have lost his 
affection for him, and popular sympathy was strong in his favour. 
Though his perpetual confinement gave him no opportunity of 
showing his capability in administration, his disposition was admired 
and his devotion to his only wife, the daughter of Khan A‘zam, 
was well known. In October, 1616, an attempt was made to get 
the charge of Khusrav transferred from Ani Ray, a brave and faithful 
Rajput attendant on the emperor, to Asaf Khan, and Roe narrates 
that a verbal order was actually obtained late one night when 
Jahangir was intoxicated. Ani Ray, who refused to comply, appeared 
at court the next day and was commended. A few days later when 
Khurram was about to proceed in person to conduct the Deccan 
campaign his fear for his interests during his absence led him to 
make another attempt which was successful, and caused great fears 
for Khusrav's own life. Roe gives a vivid report of the consternation 
in the women’s quarters, where Khusrav’s relations threatened to 
burn themselves if he were killed, and of the rumours that Khurram 
desired the death of his father as well as of his brother, and he com- 
pares the state of India to that of Rome during the contest between 
Otho and Vitellius related by ‘Tacitus.! It appeared to Roe that the 
Company would do well to avoid siding in the quarrel, to make few 
debts and to limit their establishments in the country. 

During his seven years’ tenure of the office of governor of the 
Deccan prince Parviz and the officers under him had made no 
progress in their campaigns. Like his father he was addicted to wine 
and he was fonder of pleasures than of his business. Jahangir, anxious 
to complete his conquest of the Deccan, transferred Parviz to the 
easier charge of Allahabad in 1616 and sent in his place Khurram 
on whom he conferred the title of Shah, while he himself moved his 
court to Mandi so as to be nearer the scene of operations. A graphic 
description of the luxury of his camp equipage, with the ladies of 

4 Hist. 1, 50. 
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the court riding in gold howdahs on 50 elephants, is given by Roe, 
whose meagre allowance from the Company did not permit him to 
buy or hire reasonable equipment. The route lay through difficult 
country where supplies were always, and water was sometimes, 
scarce, while the straggling cortége was often liable to be plundered 
by the inhabitants. In December, 1616, Roe saw a hundred corpses 
of people who had been executed for robbery, and in January he 
writes: “I am yet following this wandering King over mountaynes 
and through woods, so strange and unused wayes that his own people 
who almost know no other god, blaspheame his name and hers that 
(it 1s said) conducts all his actions.” While he stayed at Ujjain the 
emperor took pleasure in a visit to a celebrated fagir called Ghid Rip! 
who had met Akbar some 15 years earlier. In the sage’s teaching 
of Vedanta philosophy Jahangir thought he recognised the germ of 
Sifi mysticism. The slow march through country which presented 
many opportunities for the emperor’s favourite pastime of hunting 
ended in March, 1617, when he arrived at Mandii, the old capital 
of the independent rulers of Malwa.2 The magnificent buildings of 
the Malwa kings drew his admiration, while his disgust at the misdeeds 
of one of the most infamous led him to desecrate the tomb and have 
the remains cast in the Narbada river which flows a few miles away. 
The difficulties of water supply on the rocky hill where the emperor 
resided were so great that it had to be purchased, and Roe considered 
himself lucky in finding a residence near an assured supply. Through- 
out the summer intrigues continued regarding the succession, and 
attempts were made to arrange a marriage between Khusrav and 
Nir Jahan’s daughter by her former husband Sher Afgan. The match 
would have heen generally popular, and might have secured Khusrav’s 
position, but he declined to accept it, through devotion to his only 
wife. 

Meanwhile Khurram had succeeded in a few months by negotia- ' 
tion in settling the affairs of the Deccan more effectively than his 
brother had done in as many years. The degenerate rulers of the 
Deccan were weary of the struggle and some of their officials had 
been corrupted by bribes. Khurram’s success in Mewar had enhanced 
his reputation. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah IT the ruler of Bijapur agreed to 
pay tribute and restore the conquered territory, including Ahmad- 
nagar. Jahangir celebrated the peace by a magnificent reception in 
Manda of the Bijapur envoys and his son Khurram received the 
unique privilege of a seat in his father’s presence. He also received 
the title of Shah Jahan (Sovereign of the world) which he retained 
later when he succeeded his father on the throne. Roe, who was 


1 Sometimes incorrectly transliterated Jadrip. For a contemporary picture see 
FR.A.S. 1919, p. 389. 

* See vol. m, chap. x1Vv, for a history of the dynasty, and G. Yazdani, Mandu, 1929, 
for a description of the place. 
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present, was rather contemptuous of the whole affair, and nightly 
guessed that the boasted victory was no more than the avoidance 
of future loss. Some element of personal disappointment tinges his 
comments, as he had hoped a few months earlier to sell Malik ‘Ambar 
a quantity of the Company’s cloth and swords which were not in 
demand elsewhere. But in fact the settlement advanced the Mughul 
power no further than it had stood when Akbar left the Deccan, 
and while the Muhammadan rulers were rapidly losing hold the 
Marathas who formed the bulk of the population had begun to realise 
their own strength./There was no longer any need for the emperor 
to remain in the magnificent but uncomfortable surroundings of 
Manda, and he decided to visit Gujarat, where for the first time in 
his life he saw the sea. Throughout the journey Roe was endeavouring 
to negotiate with Asaf Khan, thwarted perpetually by Shah Jahan, 
who was against the English and constantly feared that any grant 
to them of rights of trade would derogate from his powers as viceroy. 
Roe also attempted to get the Portuguese expelled from Gujarat, 
but the emperor told him that he proposed to maintain the arrange- 
ments with them that had been concluded by the former rulers of 
Gujarat. A respect for the power of the Portuguese on the sea was 
still the deciding factor. It was not until the late autumn of 1618 
that Roe finally concluded an agreement with Shah Jahan, by which 
he obtained better terms than had first been offered, but not the 
complete freedom he desired. In particular the English were not 
allowed to purchase or construct their own residences,? though they 
were allowed to hire, and either the disorderly conduct of the sailors 
or fear of actual invasion led to restrictions on the carriage of arms. 
Jahangir with his zest for the amenities of life was disgusted with 
the climate and scenery of Ahmadabad. He records that he did not 
know whether to call it Samimistan (the place of hot winds), 
Bimiristan (the abode of sickness), Zaqqim zar (the thorn or cactus 
bed) or Jahannumabad (the house of hell). His reference to disease 
is illustrated by the descriptions of a mysterious pestilence at Ahmada- 
bad the exact nature of which cannot be identified. It was charac- 
terised by a very high temperature and the appearance on the body 
of large dark-coloured blisters the matter from which produced 
others. Death ensued in a few hours and even the small English 
community lost seven members. Both the emperor and Shah Jahan 
were attacked but recovered after a lengthy convalescence. There 
was nothing to detain the court in western India. Two chiefs in 
Cutch, the Jam of Navanagar and a lesser chief on the borders of Sind, 
had been reduced by Raja BikramAjit in 1617. Jahangir therefore 
set out for Agra in the rainy season, and during the leisurely march 
of the court, a son was born to Shah Jahan’s wife, who was named 


1 The landing of a few bricks for recasting the broken bell of a ship caused rumours 
that they had projected the building of a fort. 
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Aurangzib and later became emperor. Another cpidemic now 
threatened the court and prevented its entry into Delhi. This, from 
the description given by contemporary writers, was clearly bubonic 
plague, as they describe the characteristic mortality among rats and 
the appearance of swellings in the neck and groin. It had broken 
out in the Punjab in 1616 and had spread south and east as far as 
Agra, where it was still causing 100 deaths a day early in 1619, 
so that Jahangir on arriving at Fathpur Sikri remained there till 
April.! During the halt at that place Nir Jahan distinguished herself 
by killing a tiger with one shot. 

Jahangir’s intemperance had now begun to tell seriously on his 
health, which had also suffered from the climate of the districts in 
which he had spent the last five years. The advice of his physicians, 
supported by the influence of his wife, induced him to reduce his 
potations, but a permanent cure was not within his power. During 
his journey to Kabul in 1606 the crossing of the Jhelum river had 
reminded him of two visits he had paid to Kashmir in his father’s 
lifetime, and he had recorded a wish that he might visit that lovely 
tract in the spring. Hoping that he might recover his health in more 
pleasing conditions, he left Agra at the end of 1619 and spent the 
whole of the following summer in the hills. The ascent by the rough 
tracks which had to be followed was difficult, and on one day, after 
a fall of snow, as many as twenty-five elephants were lost. 

As the royal train penetrated higher into the mountains it had to 
divide into parties, because supplies could not be brought together 
for the whole retinue. Arrived in the vale of Kashmir Jahangir was 
able to indulge his love of nature, and the journal is full of well- 
phrased descriptions of the meadows abounding in wild flowers, the 
stately trees, the springs, cascades and the brooks starting from these 
and swelling into majestic rivers, or expanding into picturesque lakes. 
On this and his many succeeding visits he planned and carried out 
the construction of houses and gardens, some of which still exist. 
While the emperor thus found new pleasures to distract his mind 
from his failing health his court, from the highest nobles to the 
meanest servant, suffered from bad lodging, from the inclemency of 
the weather to which they were not accustomed, and from the dearness 
and scarcity of food. 

The emperor was met at Srinagar by the governor of Kashmir, 
who had just succeeded after prolonged efforts in taking a small tract 
in the south of Kashmir, known as Kishtwar, and who brought the 
raja in chains. Misrule and oppression by the official in charge, 
however, led to a revolt by the high-spirited inhabitants, who were 
not finally subdued for a couple of years. 

A greater triumph was the conquest of Kangra, a state protected 


1 The disease, being carried as is now known by the flea which infests rats, usually 
decreases as the hot season advances, because the people sleep outside their houses. 
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by many strong forts and containing the ancient shrine of Jwala- 
mukhi with its natural fire. The temple, enriched by many precious 
gifts from its devotecs, had been plundered by Mahmid of Ghazni 
in 1009, but in spite of many attempts by the later rulers of Delhi, 
including Akbar, the fort of Kangra had still held out, though the 
hill-country round it had been largely subdued. Efforts made under 
the orders of Jahangir himself to subdue this stronghold had failed, 
in some cases Owing to the omission to press an attack by the com- 
mander, who really sympathised with the holders and finally broke 
into rebellion. Raja Bikramajit, who was then sent to command, 
crushed the revolt and after a close siege for more than a year during 
which the garrison was nearly starved, the fort surrendered towards 
the end of 1620, just after the emperor had started for the plains. 
Apart from the booty secured the capture had no political value, 
but it gave Jahangir exquisite pleasure that his forces had succeeded 
where so many of his predecessors had failed. 

The failing health of the emperor, while it added to the influence 
of Nir Jahan over the affairs of state, also increased her apprehension 
of diminished power if he should die. Of all Jahangir’s sons Shah 
Jahiin was most to be feared, as Khusrav though more popular was 
still a prisoner and untried in public affairs. She now decided to 
arrange a marriage between Lidli Begam, her daughter by her 
former husband, Sher Afgan, and Jahangir’s voungest surviving son, 
Shahryar, whose mother had been a concubine, and who was then 
an immature young man with dissolute inclinations. The formal 
betrothal took place at Lahore, to be followed by a wedding at Agra. 

While Jahangir had been secking health in Kashmir the position 
on the southern frontier had deteriorated. Malik ‘Ambar, ever rest- 
less and intriguing on behalf of his master, had again reconciled the 
kings of Bijapur and Golconda and pursued his recruiting among the 
Marithis. The Mughul governor was besieged in Ahmadnagar and 
the high commanders were quarrelling. They might succeed in 
pitched battles but lost ground after each and were so harried by 
marauding bands that they were forced to fall back on Burhanpur, 
which was beset, and even Mandi was not safe. The emperor, in 
reply to the pressing demands for reinforcements, appointed Shah 
Jahan to command them, but progress was delayed by the fact that 
so many troops had been sent on the futile expedition against Kangra. 
Shah Jahin, himself, realising the uncertainties of the position at 
court, insisted on having charge of his elder brother Khusrav, and 
when Jahangir had at last acceded to this the two brothers left their 
father at Lahore (1620) and never saw him again. The expedition 
was successful in its immediate objects. One division which was 
detached to relieve Mandi soon scattered the Marathas who were 
laying waste the country round, while Shah Jahan forced the armies 
round Burhanpur to withdraw, and thus relieved the garrison which 
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had been practically beleaguered for two years and had been greatly 
straitened for food and supplies. Before long the imperial troops had 
penetrated as far south as Khirki, where the Nizimshahi rulers had 
established their headquarters after Ahmadnagar had been incor- 
porated in the imperial dominions. Here they demolished the new 
buildings of the capital and set out to raise the siege of Ahmadnagar. 
By this time Malik ‘Ambar, who had removed his royal master and 
his family for safety to Daulataibad, realised that his position was 
insecure. He offered terms and Shih Jahan, already anxious about 
arrangements for the supply of food for his large army in a tract 
which had been devastated and plundered, agreed to treat. Besides 
restoring the territory which had previously become Mughul, the 
insurgents agreed to give a strip fourteen kos (25 to 28 miles) wide, 
and a tribute of five million rupees from the three kingdoms of 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Golconda. The rainy season of 1621 being 
now over he returned to Burhanpur and occupied himself with 
reorganising the administration which had been dislocated by two 
years’ warfare. The rejoicing over this victory which delighted the 
emperor, and prompted him to reward generously those who had 
taken part in it, was marred by his illness. As he frankly admits in 
his memoirs, he indulged more frequently in liquor, and suffered 
for it, till the empress gradually persuaded him to reduce his pota- 
tions and adapt his dict to his condition. In October he travelled 
to the upper courses of the Ganges to seck a place with a suitable 
climate where he might build a new city and avoid the trying heat 
of Agra. He found Hardwar not pleasant, and decided to visit 
Jammii and Kangra. Leaving the bulk of his great camp in the 
plains he had started for the hills when he was recalled by grave 
news about the health of I‘timad-ud-daula, who was advanced in 
years and had been left behind ill. Both the emperor and empress 
returned and were present when he died. In spite of their earlier 
disagreements reconciliation had been effected and Jahangir mourned 
the loss of an able and faithful minister, and a wise and kind friend. 
He was then free to visit Kangra and rejoice over his capture of that 
ancient place. To celebrate the achievement he took with him per- 
sons learned in the law of Islam and after prayers formally desecrated 
the temple by sacrificing a cow. 

Suddenly, however, great sorrow came upon him by receipt of 
the news that Khusrav, who in spite of his two rebellions was still 
his favourite son, had died at Burhanpur (January, 1622). ‘The cause 
of his death has never been established beyond doubt.! Shah Jahan, 
in reporting it, said his brother had died of colic. It 1s significant that 
the emperor, who usually added comments when recording deaths, 
passes over this almost in silence. Local rumour, as recorded by the 


1 H. Beveridge, 7.R.A.S. 1907, p. 597, held that murder was not proved. Beni Prasad, 
Jahangir, p. 336, after fully reviewing the evidence, thought it certain. 
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English factors in the neighbourhood, definitely assigned the cause 
to murder and the probability of this is strengthened by Shah Jahan’s 
later action. 

Overshadowed by this event, the new year of the reign brought 
news of trouble on the western frontier. Shah ‘Abbas, king of Persia, 
had from time to time sent ambassadors to Jahangir professing 
friendship. One of these arrived at Ajmer in 1616 when Roe was 
at the court. Although Roe thought this envoy’s behaviour servile, 
and not becoming the representative of an independent monarch, 
he recognised the difference between the reception of the Persian 
and his own treatment, and regretted that he himself was unable to 
offer such magnificent gifts as had been sent from Isfahan. Jahangir’s 
estimate of the relative importance of the two envoys appears from 
the claborate account in the memoirs of the Persian and a full 
transcription of the message which he brought, while the English 
ambassador is not mentioned. Moreover, a Mughul representative 
was sent to Persia in return and there received a gracious welcome. 
This exchange of courtesies was a mere cloak to hide designs of 
aggression by Shah ‘Abbas, and after a fourth embassy arrived at the 
end of 1620 the garrison of Qandahir fell to a few hundred soldiers, 
the main forces of the empire being collected in the Deccan. The 
city was important owing to its command of the land route to Persia 
on which the bulk of the trade between that country and India was 
still carried, and its possession was also a matter of pride since its 
capture by Akbar. News of the collection ofa Persian force had been 
received and Shah Jahan, the only commander who had been suc- 
cessful in recent years, was directed to take an army to defend the 
frontier. Before anything could be done the fort was beleaguered 
and it was reported that another army was marching on Sind. Great 
preparations were made to collect troops and the vast quantity of 
supplies required for an army in a tract the products of which barely 
support a thin population. A proposal by the officer in immediate 
command to take what forces were ready was not accepted as the 
emperor hoped to collect an army which could advance as far as 
Isfahan, the capital of Persia. His hopes had been stimulated by the 
offer of help from Imam Quli, the ruler of Samarqand, who sent an 
envoy suggesting the recapture of Qandahar and an expedition 
against Khurasian. The project, however, was not immediately 
accepted by Shah Jahan. He despatched part of his camp from 
Burhanpur at once, but did not advance beyond Mandi, where he 
proposed to stay during the rainy season, and he demanded that 
when he took over charge of the campaign he should be allowed to 
have the fort of Rantambhor! for the residence of his family and 
should be sole commander, and also governor of the Punjab. Jealousy 
of the power of his stepmother Nir Jahan, and anticipations of her 

1 In Rajputdna, where Shah Jahan could count on strong support. 
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probable support of Shahryar’s claim to the throne if the emperor 
died, were no doubt the cause of these requests, which were not 
granted. Jahangir sent orders that as Shih Jahan did not wish to 
move till after the rains he should at once despatch the principal 
officers and the best of the troops including the Sayyids of Barha 
and Bukhara, the Shaikhzadas, the Afghans and the Rajputs. 

Almost immediately a fresh cause of dissension occurred owing to 
a dispute about the grant of Dholpur as an assignment. It was 
claimed by both Shah Jahan and Shahryir and a fight took place 
between the officers of the brothers over its possession. Though 
Jahangir with his usual patience again wrote to his son he was soon 
persuaded not to accept his excuses. Shahrydr was appointed to 
command the Qandahfr forces and a further indignity was inflicted 
on Shah Jahan by the tranofer of his jdgirs in the Punjab to Shahryar. 
Shah Jahan’s humble submission, presented through his most trusted 
officer, was rejected and he openly rebelled and marched towards 
Agra, where the governor held back the treasure collected for the 
expedition and prepared for a siege. Interest rather than loyalty 
seems to have guided the action of the generals; thus the empress’ 
brother Asaf Khan abandoned the cause of his son-in-law the rebel 
who was, however, supported by Khan Khanan just as he had once 
sided with Jahangir in the rebellion against Akbar, and by many 
of those who had held office in the Deccan and in Gujarat. 

Mahabat Khan, the most capable soldier in the imperial forces, 
had for some years been governor of Kabul and had kept order in 
that difficult province. He was now summoned to take command, 
and after some demur, owing to his suspicions of Asaf Khan whom 
he rightly believed to be his enemy, was persuaded to accept the 
post by the formal appointment of Asaf Khan to Bengal. Shah 
Jahan was unable to capture the fort of Agra with its treasure, but 
plundered the city which had no walls. He then marched north to 
meet his father’s army, and though he was successful in detaching 
‘Abdullah Khan, who came over with a large force during the battle, 
he was decisively beaten at Bilochpur (March, 1623), and lost Raja 
Bikramajit, one of his best commanders. 

Shah Jahan then retreated to Mandi, and was followed by his 
brother Parviz, who was in nominal command, while his nephew 
Dawar Bakhsh, son of Khusrav, marched towards Ahmadabad, the 
capital of Gujarat, which had been committed to his charge. The 
emperor himself proceeded to Ajmer to be nearer the operations. 
The hot weather was now advanced and rainy weather made 
fighting difficult. Shah Jahan’s attempts to use Maratha horse were 
ineffective and Mahabat Khan successfully intrigued to detach sup- 
port from him. In a battle near Kaliya Dih some of the prince’s 
soldiers deserted him, and he withdrew south across the Narbada. 
An intercepted letter from the Khan Khanan to Mahabat Khan 
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showed that treachery was everywhere. Though the strong fortress 
of Asir yielded to him, his trusted officers in Gujarat failed him, and 
‘Abdullah Khan, who was sent to restore his power in Gujarat, was 
defeated near Ahmadabad, and finally had to join Shah Jahan at 
BurhAnpur with the small amount of money he was able to raise 
at Surat. The rebel was now reduced to pitiable devices. Malik 
‘Ambar, whom he had twice defeated, refused aid as he was himself 
gathering forces to attack Bijapur. An envoy sent to Golconda had 
no greater success. In despair Shah Jahan decided to approach his 
father, and sent Khan Khanan to Mahabat Khan after taking from 
him the most solemn oath of faithfulness. A casual skirmish on the 
banks of the Narbada led to further defections from the force guarding 
the crossing, and Khan Khanan when he arrived at the imperial 
camp, disregarding his solemn pledge, offered his own submission 
to Parviz. Flight was inevitable and hotly pursued for some distance 
in spite of the rainy season Shah Jahan escaped into the kingdom 
of Golconda losing adherents on almost every march. From the 
king he received no more help than was sufficient to enable him to 
traverse the kingdom under a promise to leave it. The passage of his 
force, though reduced in numbers, alarmed the people, and the 
English factors at Masulipatam tried to get away. Better hopes were 
held of success in Bengal and Shah Jahan marched into Orissa, 
which was surrendered by the local authorities without a struggle. 
Burdwan was taken by siege, but [brahim Khan (a brother of Nar 
Jahifin) refused to surrender his fort near Akbarnagar, backed by the 
help of Portuguese gunners from Higli who had rejected overtures 
from the rebel after the fall of Burdwan as they had little hopes of 
his success. In a battle outside the fort Ibrahim Khan was defeated 
and killed and the fort was mined and stormed. Emboldened by 
this success Shih Jahin advanced up the Ganges valley. Kunwar 
Bhim Singh of Mewar, who had been his most faithful ally, entered 
Patna without opposition and thus secured Bihar. When Shah Jahan 
arrived the principal landholders, including the chief of the Ujjainiya 
Rajputs,’ submitted to him, and the strong fortress of Rohtas was 
surrendered. One division of the force now occupied Jaunpur and 
advanced to Manikpur while ‘Abdullah Khan laid siege to Allahabad 
which was bravely defended by Mirza Rustam Beg, a Persian of 
royal blood. Shah Jahan entered Benares and crossed the Ganges 
to Kantit? on the south side. By this time, however, Parviz and 
Mahabat Khan, after securing peace in the Deccan by an alliance 
with Bijapur, had arrived in the Diab. They had difficulty in crossing 
the river as Shih Jahin’s forces had seized all boats, but were finally 
helped by the Bais Rajputs.* The rebels retreated and were defeated 


1 Now represented by the Maharaji of Dumraon. 
* Sometimes wrongly transliterated as Kampat. 
* In what are now the Unao and Rae Bareli districts. 
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in a fiercely contested battle at Damdama! (1624) which completely 
destroyed their hopes, though at one time Shah Jahan had nearly 
won the day, when a wounded elephant threw his army into con- 


fusion. Bhim Singh was slain and Shih Jahan who was himself 


present would in his despair have fought tll killed if his followers 
had not seized his bridle and turned his horse away. He rode hastily 
to Rohtas where his wife had just borne a son (Murad Bakhsh) and 
leaving her there retreated to Bengal. Darab Khan, son of Khan 
Khanan, who had been left in command there, now failed him as 
his father had done, but met the death his treachery had earned, on 
the arrival of Mahabat Khan, though Khan Khanan himself was 
forgiven by the emperor and restored tu rank and office. 

Shah Jahan, at the beginning of his rebellion, had been stigma- 
tised by Jahangir as Be-daulat (infelix) and as he made his toilsome 
journey back to the Deccan felt the truth of the epithet. On arriving 


there he found conditions slightly more favourable. ‘The alliance | 


between Bijapur and the Mughuls, concluded before Parviz pro- 
ceeded north to meet Shah Jahan, had stimulated Malik ‘Ambar to 
fresh intrigues with Golconda. A division of Bijapur troops had 
joined the imperial headquarters at Burhanpur during the absence 
of Parviz and Mahabat Khan, and Malik ‘Ambar invaded Bijapur 
territory, defeated the forces that tried to stop him and invested 
Bijapur itself. Reinforced by part of the imperial army the Bijapur 
division returned and forced Malik ‘Ambar back to his own country. 
His efforts to persuade the imperial troops to stand aside and 
leave him to settle his own quarrels failed. He then made an un- 
expected attack on the combined forces and scattering them com- 
pletely laid siege at first to Ahmadnagar and then again to Bijapur, 
overrunning the whole of the Balaghat.*,,A year before he had 
declined to help Shah Jahan, but now he offered him assistance 
and was glad to use him as cominander of a force to attack Burhanpur 
itself, with ‘Abdullah Khan as one of his chief officers. The fort was 
actually penctrated but the defenders still held out ull Parviz and 
Mahabat Khan returned from the Diab, when the siege was raised. 
Shah Jahan, sick in body and despairing of success after so many 
failures, withdrew towards Berar. ‘Abdullah Khan, the chief of the 
captains who had survived the recent campaigns, became a religious 
recluse at Indir (now Nizamabad) but retained sufficient interest 
in worldly affairs to send his submission to court. His other allies 
being dead or deserters Shah Jahan saw no alternative but to seek 
pardon from his father. Nir Jahan, who had become practically 
supreme, exacted terms which though rigorous were not excessive 
either as a punishment for rebellion or to safeguard the emperor 


' A village in the Allahabad district near the junction of the Tons and Ganges. 
1 A name given to several elevated tracts in central and southern India. Here it refers 
to the hilly country in the western part of the present Hyderabad state. , 
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against further attempts. Shah Jahan was to give up the two forts 
of Rohtas in Bihar and Asir in Khandesh, which were still held by his 
adherents, and to send to court two of his sons, Dara and Aurangzib, 
who were still boys. He accepted the terms and was formally 
appointed governor of the Balaghat, a tract at a safe distance from 
the capital, and onc in which the proximity of dangerous enemies 
might tend to keep him occupied. 

Qandahiar had been lost after a short siege at the beginning of the 
rebellion (June, 1622) and there was no hope or even talk of regaining 
it. Jahangir had become incapable of any mental exertion and by 
the end of 1624 had even discontinued writing his memoirs. Most 
of the elder generals were dead or in disgrace, and the only capable 
member of the royal family was banished. No internal disturbances 
threatened the crown, but the question of succession which could 
not long be deferred was ever present in the mind of the empress. 
Mahabat Khan with Parviz the eldest prince had established some 
prestige by his successes against Shah Jahan, and the first desirable 
object appeared to be to separate them. Parviz was destitute of 
cither ability or character and was easily induced to accept the 
government of Gujarat, with Khan Jahan as his commander. Asaf 
Khan’s old enmity with Mahabat Khan prompted the appointment 
of the latter to the undesirable post of governor in Bengal. To 
embarrass him still further demands were made that he should 
despatch to court the elephants and treasure which he had captured 
during the rebellion, and as he did not at once comply an envoy 
was sent to recover them and to summon him to court. Of his 
cruclty and excesses in that country there was much evidence 
and complainants flocking to court had excited the empcror’s com- 
passion. 

Early in March, 1626, Jahangir started for Kabul and Mahabat 
Khan arrived when the royal camp was on the banks of the Jhelum 
river. He had come fully prepared to protect himself against hostile 
designs, bringing with him four or five thousand loyal Rajput 
soldiers, and to make even more certain of their allegiance he took 
their wives and families whose honour and life would be at stake if 
they failed him. A fresh charge was now brought that he had arranged 
for the marriage of his son without consulting the emperor, and 
Jahangir was easily induced to order the treatment of the son with 
gross indignity, while Mahabat Khan was directed to remain in 
the camp but not to show himself at court unless specially summoned. 
With incredible disregard of the consequences of such insults Asaf 
Khan took across the river almost the whole camp, leaving the 
emperor and empress with only a few attendants. Mahabat Khan, 
feeling he had no ally in court, now made a desperate attempt to 
secure the person of the emperor. He collected his Rajput troops, 
and placed a couple of thousand at the head of the bridge of boats 
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with orders to burn it rather than to allow any one to come back 
across it. 

Proceeding with a small body-guard to the royal tents he forced 
his way into the state apartment and, brushing aside the chamberlain, 
tried to enter the private tent. As his men were tearing down the 
boards which protected it the emperor came out with a few servants, 
and as the chronicle relates “twice placed his hand on his sword 
to cleanse the world from the filthy existence of that foul dog”. He 
was dissuaded from using force and at Mahabat Khian’s suggestion 
mounted a horse, and later an elephant, as if to go hunting. Trusted 
Rajputs were placed in the howdah with him, and he was taken to 
Mahabat Khan’s tents. The rebel had acted on sudden impulse and 
in his distracted haste forgot to secure the empress also. He had 
managed the abduction of the emperor so rapidly that Nir Jahan 
crossed the river to the main camp believing that Jahangir had gone 
hunting as usual. There she discovered what had happened and 
reproached her brother Asaf Khan and the other nobles. They 
decided to attack the traitor and release the emperor next day, 
though a message was received from him that they should not attempt 
it. Mahabat Khan, though he had missed seizing the empress, 
secured Shahryar, burned the bridge and posted his Rajputs along 
the bank. Next day, when the attack was launched it failed com- 
pletely owing to the absence of leadership among the members of the 
queen’s faction. 

One small party did indeed succced in crossing and reached the 
tents of Shahryar, where their arrows actually fell in the courtyard 
near the apartments of the emperor himself, but this was an isolated 
effort. Nir Jahan crossed a branch of the river, urging on the lag- 
gards. Her elephant was wounded and an arrow pierced the arm 
of either Shahryar’s infant daughter or the nurse who were with her 
in the howdah, and she was forced to withdraw. Asaf Khan ficd 
to his fort at Attock on the Indus and the other high officials either 
followed his example or made their peace with Mahabat Khan, who 
now became dictator. A short siege of Attock and the promise of his 
life effected the submission of Asaf Khan, who became nominally 
reconciled, though many of his followers were executed. 

In May, 1626, Kabul was reached, and Mahabat Khan’s influence 
soon began to wane. His ability was that of a soldicr rather than 
that of a statesman, and even during the excitement of his coup 
d’état he had shown weaknesses and lapses of judgement. None of 
the other officers of state really sided with him and he had neither 
friend nor counsellor at court. Trouble arose over a petty squabble 
in a royal game reserve where some of the Rajput soldiers had taken 
horses to graze. One of the guards was killed and the others were not 
satisfied by the action taken in consequence. An attack was organised 
on the Rajputs in which 800 or goo of them were slain, and this was 
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followed by a general rising of the Afghans which seriously depleted 
Mahabat Khan’s only reliable force. Nir Jahan’s intrigues against 
him increased though the cmperor still continued, either through 
guile or the foolish loquacity of a drunkard, to express confidence 
in him. 

In November, 1626, the court moved from Kabul and on the way 
plans were perfected to break the power of the dictator. Orders were 
still issued in the name of Jahangir, who sent word to Mahabat 
Khan, a day’s march from Rohtas, that he was going to hold a 
review of the imperial troops and Mahabat Khan would be well 
advised to take his own forces a stage ahead to avoid the possibility 
of a collision, He had now realised that his influence had faded 
beyond the hope of revival, and he marched hurriedly towards 
Lahore, being careful to take with him as hostages Asaf Khan with 
a son and two nephews of Jahangir. Under pressure from Nar Jahan 
Mahabat sent back first the princes, then Reaf Khan and later the 
son, and he marched cast hoping to secure a large remittance of 
treasure which was on its way from Bengal. 

The growth of the intrigue against Mahabat Khan had been 
fostered by news of the death of Malik ‘Ambar about the time that 
Jahangir reached Kabul. He was the ablest man of the period, 
distinguished alike in the strategic conduct of a campaign, in the 
tactics of a battle, or during times of peace in the administration of a 
kingdom. His death appeared to free the emperor from menaces 
in the south. One of his officers who succeeded him as commander 
svon offered allegiance to the empire through Khan Jahan, the 
governor who was now in sole charge at Burhanpur, as Parviz had 
died from the eflects of constant intoxication (October, 1626). The 

s titular king of Ahmadnagar had, however, come under the influence 
of a woman employed in his harem who pandered to his depraved 
passions, and obtained great influence over him. Her husband 
Hamid Khan, like Mahk ‘Ambar, was a capable Abyssinian slave. 
When the king assumed a hostile attitude and drew the imperial 
forces to attack him, Hamid Khan offered a large bribe which Khan 
Jahan accepted. The commandants in the territory of Balaghat (see 
p. 173) were ordered to evacuate their posts and most of them com- 
plied and withdrew to Burhanpur, but the garrison at Ahmadnagar 
still held out in the absence of orders from the emperor. 

Shah Jahan, after his submission, had remained in the Deccan! 
till he heard of Mahabat Khan’s seizure of the emperor. He suggested 
to Khan Jahan his intention of proceeding to the assistance of his 
father, but received no support. Collecting a small force he marched 
north, avoiding Burhanpur where Parviz still lay ul. When he reached 

1 According to ies ab tradition he was sheltered for a time at Udaipur, where the 

e 


beautiful marble residence constructed for him still exists. The tradition is confirmed 
by an inscription dated a.p. 1075 (Annual Report, Rajputand Museum, p. 2). 
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Ajmer Kishan Singh, son of his old ally Raji Bhim Singh, died 

and the small body of Rajput horse commanded by Kishan Singh 

fell back to their homes. As no reinforcements joined him he turned 

oo through the desert country and made for Tatta in 
ind. 

In spite of the Persian capture of Qandahar, Shah Jahan had 
retained friendly relations with the Shah and he now hoped that if 
he could get to Persia he might be well received. His progress was 
delayed by the governor of Tatta, who was a partisan of Shahryar 
and collected a large force to resist him. Shah Jahan’s followers, 
however, attacked the fort against his orders and were easily repulsed. 
A letter from Nir Jahan now warned him that Mahabat Khin’s 
influence had been broken. He himself was in poor health, and the 
news of Parviz’s serious illness and his own want of troops induced 
him to fall back. Borne in a litter he withdrew through Gujarat to 
Nasik, hearing of his brother’s death on the way. Mahabat Khan 
had, in fact, been ordered to proceed to Tatta to repel Shih Jahiin’s 
designs on that place, and had omitted to comply as he wished to 
intercept the Bengal treasure. Failing in this design he took refuge 
in Mewar and offered his services to Shah Jahan, whom he joined 
at Junnar with about 2000 troops. Though these two were the most 
competent commanders in the empire their resources were for the 
time being exhausted and during the few months that remained of 
the emperor’s life they were content to await the course of events. 
Khan Jahan, who had already betrayed his trust, was not disposed 
to take any action against them, though warned by Nir Jahan 
to be on his guard. 

Early in the spring of 1627 Jahangir left Lahore to spend his last 
summer in Kashmir, the part of India which was his favourite place 
of residence. This year its invigorating climate failed to restore him, 
and the rarefied atmosphere at a high altitude increased the sufferings 
of one affected by asthma. He grew weaker daily, and was unable 
to ride. As his infirmities increased he lost his appetite for food and 
even his taste for opium, in which he had indulged for many years. 
Instead of the heavy daily drinking which had been his practice 
he now took only a few cups of wine with no spirits. Shahryar also 
suffered from a disease which caused complete loss of hair, and his 
unsightly appearance was regarded as a mark of dishonour so that 
he took advantage of the physicians’ suggestion that he might be 
better in the warmer climate of Lahore. 

As autumn approached the sick emperor moved slowly down 
through the mountains. At one place his love of sport revived and 
he sat with his gun resting on a wall while the beaters drove the 
game up to him. He wounded a stag and a soldier who followed it 
slipped and was dashed to pieces at the foot of a precipice. This 
accident greatly shocked the dying ruler who felt that he had seen 
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the angel of death. He could get no rest or ease and though he was 
carried two stages further the attempt to make a third march 
exhausted him and he died early next morning (7 November, 1627). 
His body was then taken to Lahore and buried in the garden outside 
the city where a noble tomb was built later by his widow. 

During the first seventeen years of his reign Jahangir himself 
maintained a record of events, and when failing health prevented 
him from still writing this, it was carried on under his direct super- 
vision. Although the memoirs are not a confidential record of human 
aspirations, fears and hopes, and are not remarkable for the shrewd- 
ness of their assessment of passing events, they are of great value in 
estimating the character of their author. Jahangir shows himself a 
man of wide interests, but these are devoted more to material objects 
and to the rare, novel or curious element, than to the intellectual. 
He thus presents a marked contrast to his father, who though entirely 
illiterate, and occupied throughout his reign with great enterprises 
and administrative reforms, was constantly engaged in discussing 
the basis of religion and took more pleasure in hearing the debates 
of learned men than in the beauties of nature or art. 

Jahangir’s love of natural beauty was genuine and his aesthetic 
sense sometimes widens and almost expands into a spirit of scientific 
enquiry, which was, however, cramped by the empirical doctrines 
of his time and country. He made an arduous journey through the 
mountain passes to Kashmir to enjoy a view of the spring flowers 
there and during repeated visits recorded the names of the animals, 
birds and flowers he saw, distinguishing those which are not found 
in the plains of India. Occasionally he would have a bird or animal 
dissected and note the peculiarities observed. But when it was found 
that the gall bladder of a lion was enclosed in the liver his deduction 
was that the courage of the lion might be due to this cause. More 
wisdom appears in his suggestion that the sweetness of camel’s milk 
might be due to the nature of its food, and he made experiments 
in breeding wild birds in captivity. In art his favourite branch was 
painting, which rose during his reign, owing to his patronage, to its 
highest state. Mughul pictures were developed from the Safavid 
type of Persian art, modified by Indian influence and to some extent 
by the study of European pictures.'! Jahangir constantly notes that 
he had rare birds or animals painted, and his remarks about his own 
excellence as a connoisséur are valuable not only for the light they 
throw on his tastes and character, but also for their explanation of 
the composite work performed by Indian artists: 

As regards myself, my liking for painting and my practice in judging i 
afrived at ich pot that when any work is Eeought before slag rg of 


deceased artists or of the present day, without the names being told me, I say on 
the apur of the moment that it is the work of such and such a man. And if there 


1 V. A. Smith, Mistory of Fine Art in India, 1990, p. 215. 
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be a picture containing many portraits, and each face be the work of a different 
master, I can discover which face is the work of each. If any other person has put 
in the eye and eye-brow of a face I can perceive whose work the original face is 
and who has painted the cye and eyebrows.! 

When Sir Thomas Roe presented to him an English miniature, 
the emperor offered to wager that a court painter would copy it so 
exactly that Roe would be unable to distinguish the original, and 
the ambassador had in fact to scrutinise the pictures carefully.* 

Jahangir had less interest in architecture, and though he would 
admire a beautiful building he was usually content to order a con- 
struction and leave the execution to his architect, unlike his son who 
busied himself with every detail. He did, however, alter the design 
of Akbar’s magnificent tomb at Sikandra, which he rebuilt after three 
years’ work had already been done on it. This lofty building of red 
stone, composed of five square terraces relicved by cupolas, resembles 
a pavilion in Akbar’s palace at Fathpur Sikri. While the stone of the 
fabric is varied only by coloured tiles and some marble inlay, the 
top story is an open court of white marble, in the centre of which is 
a cenotaph richly carved and bearing Akbar's religious formula and 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. 

The tomb of I‘timad-ud-daula near Agra, built under the direction 
of his daughter the empress, is of a totally different style, being con- 
structed entirely of white marble, adorned with mosaic work outside 
and richly painted inner walls and ccilings. At Lahore Jahangir 
directed the construction of a great mosque, which rivals that built 
by his son at Delhi, and he also adorned the fort with palace buildings 
which have recently been restored after suffering much dilapidation 
during Sikh and carly British rule. The enamelled tile panelling on 
the walls of the fort which covers about 8000 square yards and on a 
mosque built by Vazir Khan is very remarkable. While the memoirs 
indicate that Jahangir left others to plan the buildings he required, 
they show that he took great delight in the arrangement of gardens 
in Kashmir and elsewhere. 

His artistic tastes led him to adorn the currency with the finest 
calligraphic designs which have appeared on Indian coins. Akbar 
had introduced new denominations, and Jahangir went further and 
raised the standard weight of the gold and silver units immediately 
after his succession. This change, which had no economic basis, was 
no improvement and was cancelled after five years. The tlahi system 
of reckoning which had been started by Akbar was maintained in the 
records of the reign, though the lunar system was partly restored in 
the coinage. In spite of the prohibitions of Islam against the repre- 
sentation of human or animal life the emperor was bold enough to 

\ Memoirs, translated by Rogers and Beveridge, n, 20. 

* A beautiful py by an Indi inter of a picture by Bihz4d the celebrated Persian 
artist, certified by the autograph of Jahangir, was lent by the Gulistan Museum, Teheran, 
to the Persian exhibition in London, 1931. See Catalogue No. 498. 
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strike medals and coins on which his portrait was stamped. Roe tells 
us that one of these was presented to him and he was instructed by 
Asaf Khan to wear it round his neck, while Austin of Bordeaux wore 
one on his hat. One type of this coin even shows the emperor with 
a drinking cup in his hand.! In 1618 Jahangir decided to substitute 
the figure of the zodiacal sign for the name of the month in which a 
coin was struck, and with his usual naive conceit adds in his memoirs: 
“This usage is my own, and has never been practised until now.’’? 
A further innovation was the issue of coins bearing the name of the 
empress Nir Jahan, and various legends grew up that she was re- 
sponsible for the beautiful zodiacal issue. The coinage of Nir Jahan 
is, however, limited to only a few years, during which she was at 
the zenith of her power, and it was struck only at places where her 
adherents in the struggle for power were in authority.. Jahangir 
had called his gold coins of the heavy standard nur-jahant, and this 
probably added to the confusion of thought. 

Jahangir was well versed in Persian literature and occasionally 
composed himself. His memoirs contain many references to verses 
he admired for their beauty, wit or aptness to a special occasion. An 
attendant at court who discovered that the numerical values in 
Arabic notation of the letters in the name of the emperor and in the 
phrase Allahu Akbar were equal was rewarded and a couplet recording 
the fact was placed on the coins with a bacchanalian effigy. A poet, 
Nasiri of Nishapur, ‘‘who excelled other men in the art of poetry”, 
was attracted to the Indian court. Jahangir’s love of nature led him 
to admire the description by Hindu poets of the bee as an attendant 
on flowers, and he calls their account of it sublime, as recalling the 
Persian poets on the subject of the nightingale. As in the case of 
architecture, however, Jahangir’s taste for literature was dilettante 
and had less effect on the progress of culture than his successor’s. 

Fastidious in matters of art and literature he was also particular 
in his dress and critical of the pleasures of the table. He chose 
certain fashions and stuffs for his own clothing and forbade other 
people to use them. He records the number of the delicious cherries 
of Kabul he ate in one day, and recognises the excellence of figs 
picked and eaten at once, but notes a warning against too many at 
a time. Regarding his own intemperance he is entirely frank and 
relates that he began to drink wine at the age of 18 and increased 
his potations until wine ceased to intoxicate him, when he changed 
to spirits. The time came when his hand shook so much that he could 
not drink from his own cup; and then under the influence of Nir 


1 R. B. Whitehead, “The portrait medals of the emperor Jahangir”, Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1929, p. 1. 

* Memoirs, translated by Rogers and Beveridge, u, 6. His congratulation of his own 
oles Gare is misplaced, vide B. V. Head, Historia Numorwm, p. 863. For the coins see 
R. B. Whitehead, Numismatic Chronicle, 1931, p. gt. 

* S. H. Hodivala, “The coins bearing the name of Nar Jahan”, 7.A.S.B. 1929, p. 59. 
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Jahan he recovered to some extent by diluting the spirits with wine. 
On Thursday evenings ,the eve of the Muslim sabbath) he abstained 
from drinking and he ate no meat on Thursday, the day of his own 
accession or Sunday, the day on which his father was born. Intem- 
perate himself, he recognised his own weakness and no courtier was 
admitted to audience whose breath was tainted with the smell of 
liquor. Though he was hospitable enough to bid them drink when 
he did himself, he sometimes forgot his own command and ordered 
savage punishments for their imagined disobedience.' 

In political affairs Jahangir was simple and straightlorward with 
no depth of insight and no cunning. His rebellion as prince was due 
to bad advisers rather than to ambition. He continued the operations 
against Mewar because his father had planned them, and perhaps 
because he had failed as prince to advance them. He even hoped 
when the first expedition was planned to follow it up by a conquest 
of Transoxiana, but was never able to venture on that project. When 
Shah Jahan was sent on the Deccan campaign the emperor's hopes 
were that after his son had subdued the country and captured its 
forts ‘‘he will bring with the ambassadors such an offering from the 
Deccan as no other king of this age has received". To enlist the aid 
of the king of Bijapur he offered to him any territory of the Golconda 
and Ahmadnagar rulers which he could conquer. Over the taking 
of Kangra fort he rejoiced, not because of its value, but because no 
other invaders for centuries had been able to subduc it. 

In the affairs of his own empire his disposition was rather to ease 
comparatively small distresses than to plan great reforms as Akbar 
had done, and his humanitarian changes had no lasting cflect. Early 
in his reign he forbade the sale of hemp drugs and rice spirit and the 
practice of gambling. He directed the payment of compensation for 
crops damaged by troops on the march. In the foothills of the Hima- 
layas he found that Muslim converts had retained the Hindu customs 
of sati and female infanticide and he made these practices a capital 
offence. Death was also the penalty for giving a Muslim girl in 
marriage to a Hindu, though Hindu girls could be taken by Muslim 
youths. The establishment of free kitchens for the poor, the abolition 
or reduction of customs dues and of a cess for police purposes com- 
plete the list of his administrative reforms. ‘Towards his subordinates 
he was generous and he easily forgave faults. ‘The memoirs open with 
lists of promotions, gifts and relaxation of punishments and of strict- 
ness in the collection of revenue, and are full of examples of clemency 
towards rebels and treacherous officials. In the early months of his 
reign he could write to the Amir-ul-umara when deputing him to 
pursue his rebellious son Khusrav: “If he will go in no way in the 
right road, do not consider a crime anything that results from your 
action. Kingship regards neither son nor son-in-law. No one is a 


1 Roe, p. 265. 
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relation to a king.” But after the rebellion was crushed Khusrav’s 
life was spared. Jahangir regarded the daily administration of justice 
in public as one of his most sacred duties, and in sickness or in the 
most trying conditions of climate was accessible to his people. When 
he found that a capital sentence had been carried out before his final 
order on the case had been received he directed that no execution 
should take place till sunset, to allow time for a possible reprieve. 
His conduct of the greater affairs of state which were decided in 
private council was, however, often delayed and hampered by the 
complete intoxication in which his evenings ended. 

Religion was a subject on which he did not think deeply. Though 
outwardly a Muslim, his fondness for art made him disregard the 
strict prohibitions of Islam. While he observed many Hindu festivals 
and customs, he argued against idol worship, and after the capture 
of Kangra sacrificed a cow in the temple. Towards Christians he was 
usually tolerant, and English visitors to his court record that he 
allowed two of his nephews to be educated by a Jesuit and actually 
to be baptised, though the conversion was only temporary. 

He stands in the roll of Indian monarchs as a man with generous 
instincts, fond of sport, art and good living, aiming to do well to 
all, and failing by the lack of the finer intellectual qualities to attain 
the ranks of great administrators. 


CHAPTER VU 
SHAH JAHAN 


Accorp1Nnc to the rules of Muslim law Shih Jahan was now 
the rightful heir to the throne, as both his elder brothers had died, 
and their sons had no claim. In dynastic successions this rule has 
often yielded to force. The position was, however, favourable to Shah 
Jahan, who was openly supported by Mahabat Khan, the most 
eminent soldier of the day, and secretly by his father-in-law Asaf 
Khan, who had the largest influence at court. In the country generally 
he had the favour of the Rajputs and some reputation in the Deccan. 
Elsewhere the people were indifferent, and officials and soldiers other 
than those who were personally related or otherwise attached to 
Nir Jahan were inclined to side with any successful claimant. Asaf 
Khan was not prepared to act on behalf of Shah Jahin in an open 
manner. He placed his sister the empress under guard, removing 
Shah Jahan’s sons from her charge, and with the approval of officers 
at headquarters proclaimed Dawar Bakhsh (also known as Bulaqi) 
the son of Khusrav as emperor. Prayers were read and coins were 
struck in his name, but the briefness of his rule and its scanty extent 
are shown by the rarity of the coins and the fact that they bear the 
name of only one mint town, Lahore. 

Meanwhile messengers were despatched by Asaf Khan to Shah 
Jahan and by Nir Jahan to Shahryar. The latter at once assumed 
the title of emperor and seized the treasure at Lahore, distributing 
large sums to gain support and to raise forces, which he placed under 
the command of a son of his uncle Daniyal. Asaf Khan had little 
difficulty in defeating the hastily recruited troops who met him on 
his approach to Lahore, and Shahryar was given up by the guardians 
of the harem in which he took refuge on learning of the defeat of his 
army. He was made to do homage, and then cast into prison and 
blinded. The long journey to the Deccan was performed in twenty 
days by a fleet messenger, who carried Asaf Khan’s signet to Shah 
Jahan and arrived in time to stop him from a project he was medi- 
tating of another expedition to Bengal. Khan Jahan was still opposed 
to him, so he made a détour through Gujarat, where the Dutch 
and English both sent him presents and congratulations. He passed 
on through Mewar where he had always received support and 
hastened to Agra. There he was welcomed and proclaimed emperor 
with suitable pomp. Determined to avoid the dynastic strife which 
had marked his father’s accession he had sent orders to Asaf Khan 
suggesting the murder of all possible claimants, which were carried 
out by the execution of Dawar Bakhsh and another son of Khusrav, 
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of Shahryar, and of two sons of Daniyal. Nar Jahan alone was 
spared, perhaps in memory of the support she had given her stepson 
in early life, and certainly in the full conviction that a woman with 
no son or near male relative could not be dangerous to the new 
emperor. She received an adequate pension and was allowed to spend 
the rest of her life in or near Lahore, building and ornamenting the 
tomb for her husband at Shahdara, a few miles from the city, and 
carrying on the works of charity for which she had been famed during 
her husband’s lifetime. 

At his accession Shah Jahan had a stronger position than his father 
had held at the death of Akbar. He had ruthlessly disposed of a 
brother and nephews who might have continued, like Khusrav, to 
be a focus of intrigue. The more distinguished officers of the army 
were on his side, and Asaf Khan, the most able statesman of the time, 
was his father-in-law and had been active in obtaining his succession 
to the throne. He himsclf was a capable leader, and in particular had 
won the support of the Rajputs, with whom he had close blood 
affinities through his mother and grandmother. With all these advan- 
tages he had to administer a state which had been shaken and 
impoverished by his own rebellious acts. No body politic convulsed 
as India had been during the last few years could settle down at once 
to a peaceful existence. Khan Jahan Lodi, headstrong and fickle, 
as many Pathans were, believed that Shahryar or Dawar Bakhsh was 
more likely to succeed, and while Shah Jahan was on his way to 
Agra, Khan Jahan Ieft a small garrison in his headquarters at 
Burhanpur and marched himself to seize Mandi. When news came 
that Shah Jahan had reached Ajmer he was abandoned by some of 
his Hindu supporters and sent in a humble submission, which was 
accepted. He was forgiven and confirmed in his governorship of the 
Deccan and ordered to return to Burhanpur. 

Nearer the capital a fresh anxiety arose before a year had passed. 
Bir Singh Deo, the Raja of Bundelkhand who had ministered to the 
revenge of Jahangir by the murder of Abu-'l-Fazl, died a few months 
before his patron, and was succeeded by his son Jujhar Singh, who 
at first came to court leaving his son Bikramajit Singh to administer 
the country. Bundelkhand was a wild tract, especially difficult of 
access in the rainy season, and its chiefs after centuries of obscurity 
were rising in importance. Bikramajit Singh showed himself harsh 
and rapacious and his father was alarmed by the enquiries made into 
past collections of revenue. Jujhar Singh, therefore, left Agra and 
proceeding to his fort at Orchha began to prepare for independence. 
For a time no action was taken, as a Janid chief of Transoxiana 
had made a raid on Kabul territory. This was beaten off by the local 
governor and Mahabat Khan, who had been hastily despatched to 
defend the frontier, was recalled and took a large force to subdue 
the rebel in Bundelkhand. Another force under ‘Abdullah Khan was 
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to march from the east, and Khan Jahan was ordered to advance 
from the Deccan with Raja Bharat who also aspired to the chieftain- 
ship of the Bundelas. Shah Jahan himself left Agra and arrived at 
Gwalior at the beginning of January, 1629. Abdullah Khan promptly 
attacked and took Erachh,! while Khan Jahan approached from the 
south and began to ravage the country. Jujhir Singh had also to 
face opposition among his own people. Suspecting his wife of an 
intrigue with his brother Hardaur Singh, he had poisoned the latter, 
who had a considerable following.” Opposition to the imperial forces 
being thus hopeless, he made his submission to Mahabat Khan and 
his offences were pardoned on condition that he gave up some of his 
assignments and proceeded on service to the Deccan. 

Shah Jahan was thus able to return to Agra in a few weeks, and 
devoted his attention to the affairs of the Deccan. In restoring Khan 
Jahan to the governorship of that province he had directed him to 
recover the Balaghat which Khan Jahan had corruptly surrendered 
in the previous reign. As no eflort had been made to carry out this 
instruction Khan Jahan was recalled to headquarters and Mahabat 
Khan replaced him as governor, being represented at first by his son 
Khan Zaman. Though he was subjected to no punishment beyond 
the loss of office Khan Jahan remained at Agra, mvody and dis- 
contented, and ready to listen to the mischievous remarks which were 
passed about at court. One evening his son heard a report that he 
and his father were to be imprisoned at once. Khan Jahan ceased 
to attend the daily court and kept in his own quarters with a guard 
of two thousand fellow Afghans. The emperor, noticing his absence, 
sent to enquire the reason and hearing of his suspicions had a letter 
despatched to him forgiving his offences. On receipt of this Khan 
Jahan again began to visit the court, but consciousness of his own 
treachery and a suspicious nature prevented him from wholly trusting 
the emperor. In October, 162g, Asaf Khan reported that he had 
received news that Khan Jahan was preparing to fly. Shah Jahan, 
who was not inclined to go back on his promise of forgiveness, decided 
to wait on events. That same night Khan Jahan rode out with his 
followers and took the road to the south. He was immediately fol- 
lowed and overtaken near the Chambal river. His force was attacked 
and though he inflicted much loss on the imperial troops he thought 
it safe to escape, and with his sons and a few followers managed to 
cross the swollen stream, leaving his treasure and harem behind. 
While the pursuers were collecting boats he gained sufficient time 
to evade them, and being guided by Bikramajit, son of Jujhar Singh, 
through the by-paths of Bundelkhand, he crossed Gondwana and 
safely reached Ahmadnagar and Daulatabad. Here he was well 


1 Now in the north of Jhansi district; sometimes transliterated as [rij or Irichh. 
? Popular tradition stll keeps the memory of Hardaur Singh, who is regarded as a 
martyr and demi-god, while Jujhar Singh is an object of execration. 
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received by the king, who placed him in charge of Bir and nominally 
assigned to his friends tracts which were actually held by the Mughuls, 
with instructions to conquer them. 

Shah Jahan, with the energy which marked the early days of his 
rule, left Agra for the Deccan in December, 1629. Early in the fol- 
lowing year the Mughul forces invaded the Balaghat but were not 
well organised and after gaining one success suffered a defeat by 
Khan Jahan. The emperor therefore laid his plans for a concentrated 
attack after the rains. In dealing with the rebel Khan Jahan he 
also had to take account of the three kingdoms of the south, Ahmad- 
nagar, Bijapur and Golconda, which though jealous of each other 
could on occasion form alliances to repel the Mughuls. Experience 
had also shown that the Marathas could not safely be neglected. 
One force under Khvaja Abu-’l-Hasan was sent west to Dhilia to 
command the route for supplies from Gujarat and to threaten 
Ahmadnagar from the north-west, while the main army was con- 
centrated at Dewalgaon in the south of Berar ready when the time 
came to attack from the north-east. A third force was sent towards 
Telingana (north of Hyderabad state). At the beginning of the reign 
the Marathas had accepted posts under the Mughuls, but their 
leader Jadu Rai, desiring to keep on terms with the ruler of Ahmad- 
nagar, had sent sons and relations to take service with him. The king, 
knowing his duplicity, resolved to arrest Jadu Rai and summoning 
him to court had him murdered, thereby driving the Marathas for 
the time being into the Mughul camp. 

The rains of 1630 failed completely in Gujarat, the Deccan and 
the country extending across India to the east coast. For three 
previous years the seasons had been unfavourable and the result was 
a terrible famine, aggravated by a campaign in part of the territory 
affected.1. Muqarrab Khan, commander of the Ahmadnagar forces, 
had been holding Jalna a few miles south-west of the main Mughul 
army. When in the autumn A‘zam Khan moved out of Dewalg4on, 
Mugarrab Khan withdrew to the south, closely followed by the 
Mughuls. Khan Jahan remained at his headquarters at Bir, awaiting 
the scattered parties he had sent out to collect revenue, a difficult 
task in time of famine, and hoping to receive reinforcements from 
Mugarrab Khan. Hearing of A‘zam Khan's approach he decided 
to move, but before he started A‘zam Khan made a night march and 
drew an attack by sending a small force while holding his main body 
in reserve. The attacking force withdrew in disorder when it found 
the whole of the imperial army was coming against it. Khan Jahan, 
finding that his retreat was cut off, determined to make a stand. 
He sent away his women towards the north-west and rallied his troops, 
sending a nephew against one of the smaller detachments of the 
Mughuls, with some preliminary success. A fierce battle raged and 
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though the rebels fought bravely they were defeated and pursued 
till the tired horses of the Mughuls, who had traversed sixty miles 
in twenty hours, could go no farther. Khan Jahan with a few fol- 
lowers, who were mostly wounded, escaped on fresh horses with his 
ladies, who had to abandon their elephants and also nde on horse- 
back. 

They hastened north to Vaijdpur hoping to find refuge in Daulata- 
bad. A‘zam Khan after giving his troops time to rest again advanced 
north, and Khan Jahan with another Afghan leader named Darya 
Khan moved restlessly from place to place round Daulatabad where 
the king of Ahmadnagar had shut himself up in the fort. Shahji 
Bhonsle, son-in-law of Jadu Rai, who had withdrawn Maratha sup- 
port from Ahmadnagar after the murder of Jadu Rai, now offered 
his services to Shah Jahan, who accepted them gladly. The rebels 
attempted a diversion by sending Dary4 Khan with a force of Afghans 
north-west between Chandor! and Chilisgaon,? where they raided 
the country for provisions, as scarcity round Daulatabad had been 
intensified by the presence of troops, but they returned on the news 
that Abdullah Khan had been ordered to follow them. Owing to 
the desolation of the country A‘zam Khan thought it wiser not to 
besiege the king but to turn back upon the forces under Muqarrab 
Khan, so he marched south to Jamkhed;? intending to attack 
Mugarrab Khan who was still on the northern edge of the Balaghat. 
As the imperial forces approached them the Ahmadnagar troops 
withdrew towards Bir, and when followed up by A‘zam Khan they 
fled towards Daulatabad, but were unable to stay owing to the failure 
of supplies and again went south. Meanwhile, A‘zam Khan de- 
spatched Shahji Bhonsle to secure the country west and north of 
Ahmadnagar. 

With his country stripped bare of the necessities of life, and almost 
completely surrounded by hostile forces, the king of Ahmadnagar 
repented of his support to the rebel Khan Jahan, whose help against 
the Mughuls during the last year had been almost negligible. Khan 
Jahan and Darya Khan with their followers were turned out and 
decided to pass through M4lwa to the Punjab, hoping to find allies 
among the disaffected Afghans on the frontier who would support 
their insurrection. Shah Jahan, who was at Burhanpur in close touch 
with the operations, and able to draw supplies from tracts in northern 
India untouched by the famine, had foreseen this and detached forces 
to catch them. The fugitives arrived in central India hotly pursued 
and resisted by the local garrisons. They hoped to find aid and refuge 
in Bundelkhand where they had been assisted on their flight from 
Agra. Bikramajit Singh had, however, learned that his previous 
assistance to them had brought the royal censure on his father 
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Jujhar Singh. To atone for this, he attacked the rear-guard and 
killed Darya Khan and his son with many of their followers early in 
January, 1631. Khan Jahan escaped but was again worsted in a 

sharp fight and finally brought to bay and killed at Sihonda.! 
Meanwhile, A‘'zam Khan had again opened the campaign against 
the army of Ahmadnagar. The strong fort of Dharar, full of treasure 
and munitions, was taken without an assault, after the town and 
*market below it had been plundered, and Parenda? was invested. 
Attempts were also made to take advantage of the dissension which 
‘usually existed between the kingdoms of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur.’ 
During the later ycars of Jahangir’s reign when Mughul pressure was 
slight Malik ‘Ambar, the capable Ahmadnagar general, had invaded 
Bijapur and plundered Nauraspur, the new capital which the king 
was building. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of Bijapur died in 1627, shortly 
before Jahangir, and his eldest son Darvesh was blinded and set aside 
in favour of Muhammad ‘Adil, a younger son aged only fifteen, 
through the influence of a clique headed by Mustafa Khan, a capable 
minister, and Daulat (or Khavass) Khan, a man who had risen from 
a low origin. ‘The succession was recognised by Shah Jahan but not 
by the king of Ahmadnagar, who favoured Darvesh, and invaded 
Bijapur to support his claim. Shah Jahan, busy with consolidating 
his own position, tried to make peace, but the quarrel was embittered 
by a dispute about Sholapur which Malik “Ambar had taken from 
Bijapur. When Shah Jahan came to the Deccan to suppress Khan 
Jahan’s rebellion, and if possible to crush Ahmadnagar, the rival 
ministers of Bijapur were still divided over the attitude which the 
kingdom should assume. Mustafa Khan, whose father-in-law had 
been executed by Malik ‘Ambar, was in favour of supporting the 
Mughuls, but Randola Khan, the commander-in-chief, felt that the 
Mughuls were the cnemy most to be feared. A‘'zam Khan's reduction 
of Dharir increased the hope that Bijapur might regain some of the 
territory taken by Malik ‘Ambar and terms were considered. But 
Randola Khan demanded an excessive area including Dharur, and 
refused to furnish troops in aid of A‘zam Khan when he was pursuing 
Mugarrab Khan and the army of Ahmadnagar. Being in great 
straits Muqarrab Khan offered to restore Sholapur to Bijapur, and 
A‘zam Khan feared an alliance between the two kingdoms. His 
assaults on Parenda had failed, and the drought had so parched the 
country that even grass for horses could not be found within a range 
of forty miles. He therefore withdrew to Dharir, losing rear-guard 
actions on the way. More success attended the other divisions of the 
Mughul troops, as Nasiri Khan, though resisted by combined forces 
of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, took the strong fortress of Kandhar 
on the eastern edge of Balaghat, Berar was cleared, and Khvaja 

1 Now in the Banda district, U.P., 25° 27’ N., 83° 24’ E. 
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Abu-’!-Hasan, though with great difficulty, had reduced Nasik and 
Sangamner on the north-west of Ahmadnagar. In the midst of these 
successes the emperor sustained a blow which left an impression 
never effaced in the death of his favourite wife, Mumtaz Mahall, 
on 17 June, 1631.1 She was buried at first in a garden called 
Zainabad near Burhanpur, and afterwards her remains were 
removed to Agra, where they lie with those of Shah Jahan in a 
beautiful tomb. 

The kingdom of Ahmadnagar, like that of Bijapur, was under a 
nominal ruler, swayed against his will by factions among the nobles. 
Mugqarrab Khan had superseded and strictly confined his brother- 
in-law, Fath Khan, who was a son of Malik ‘Ambar. While Mugarrab 
Khan was attenipting to resist the Mughul forces, the king of Ahmad- 
nagar asserted himself for a brief space and released Fath Khan. 
Feeling that resistance was useless, Muqarrab Khan, who was of 
Persian origin and had no hereditary connection with the kingdom, 
changed sides and offered his services to the emperor, which were 
accepted, and he was shortly afterwards transferred to Katehr (now 
Rohilkhand) in northern India. Fath Khan himself, knowing his 
master’s changeable mood, placed the king in confinement, as his 
father had done, and reported this to Asaf Khan, expecting some mark 
of favour. Asaf Khan, who was ruthless in such matters, suggested 
that his sincerity would be best proved by murder, and Fath Khan 
poisoned the king and replaced him by Husain, a boy of ten. With 
the hesitation usually found in traitors he delayed the surrender of 
treasure and elephants he had agreed to give up, and Shah Jahan 
despatched Mugqarrab Khan, now dignified by the title of Rustam 
Khan, to reduce Daulatabad which had become the actual head- 
quarters of the Ahmadnagar kingdom. This fresh danger alarmed 
Fath Khan, who submitted.?, Randola Khan, the Bijapur general, 
had still shown opposition to the Mughuls and had detained an 
envoy who was carrying presents to the emperor. Hearing of the 
collapse of resistance in Ahmadnagar, he also offered peace and 
promised allegiance to the emperor and that he would let the envoy 
pass. A‘zam Khan, however, rejected the terms and marched south 
but suffered losses and fell back. In December, 1631, the emperor 
deputed Asaf Khan to invade Bijapar. Taking a route farther east 
than that followed by A‘zam Kh§n in the earlier campaign, Asaf 
Khan reached Bhalki? and took it. A message of submission from 
Bijapur was rejected and the Mughuls marched on, sacking Gulbarga 


} The chronogram recording the date in the Hijri era is the single word Gham, meaning 
sorrow, the numerical value of the two Arabic letters used in writing it being equal 


to 1040. 

id The histories record that he struck coin in the name of Shah Jah4n, but the issuc 
seems to have been confined to Ahmadnagar dated about October, 1631. Shah Jahan’s 
suzerainty at his accession had been recognised by striking coins at DaulatAbad in his 
name, dated 1037 Hijri, though the issue was not continued. 
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and massacring the population. The army camped between Nauras- 
pur and Shahpur, a few miles north-west of Byapur, and opened 
the siege. Fresh negotiations were set on foot and Mustafa Khan, 
who headed the party favourable to the Mughuls, came into the 
camp of the besiegers to discuss terms. His offer seemed favourable, 
but his colleague, Khavass Khan, declined to concur in them, and 
made a fresh suggestion, which Asaf Khan was disposed to accept, 
owing to his difficulties in obtaining supplies, as the Bijapur army, 
while falling back, had destroyed whatever the famine had left. 
During the truce and parley, however, the straitened circumstances 
of the besiegers had become known to the garrison, and a letter 
dropped in the Mughul camp by an adherent of Mustafa Khan 
warned Asaf Khan that he was merely being played with till exhaus- 
tion should overcome his force. During the short siege of twenty days 
no grain had been brought in and the provisions which had been 
carried with the army were almost finished. Asaf Khan therefore 
retreated west to Mirdj,' secking supplies, plundering the country 
and killing or enslaving the population. He then struck north past 
Sholapur, where the pursuing army of Bijapur turned back, cal he 
returned to the Mughul territories. The emperor was by this time 
disgusted with the Deccan where his wife had died, his plans had not 
succeeded and the desolation of famine still continued. He was per- 
suaded by Mahabat Khi4n that the conquest of Bijapur was not 
impossible, and entrusted to him the command in the Deccan, 
recalling to court Asaf Khan, who was more distinguished in political 
craft than as a general in the field. 

Although the Deccan had hitherto been the scene of the most 
important events affecting the empire military operations had been 
undertaken elsewhere, especially in Bengal. Nearly a century earlier 
the Portuguese had obtained a footing at Hooghly, whence they 
traded to other parts of India, to China, the Moluccas and Manilla. 
They had a monopoly of the manufacture of salt and practically 
exercised their own administration in the settlement. Converts and 
half-castes were numerous, and the new port gained at the expense 
of Sétg4on a little higher up the river and Sonargdon in eastern 
Bengal. Some of the inhabitants joined the half-castes of Chittagong, 
descended from Portuguese refugees from Goa, who were notorious 
pirates and ravaged the rich districts of eastern Bengal. During the 
reign of Jahangir the Portuguese had been Iecft very much to them- 
selves by the Mughul governors, who moved their headquarters from 
Sonargaon in 1608 to Dacca, calling it Jahangirnagar, after the 
emperor. Qasim Khan, who became governor soon after the accession 
of Shah Jahan, reported to the emperor that the Portuguese were a 
danger as they had fortified their settlement, levied tolls on ships that 
passed it, and had ruined Satgaon. He also called attention to their 
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complicity in piracy! and their practice of kidnapping or purchasing 
children and disposing of them as slaves. These statements reminded 
the emperor of his own personal reasons for disliking the foreigners. 
During the first successes of Shah Jahan’s rebellion against his father 
the governor of Hooghly, who was afraid of an attack on that place 
after Burdwan had fallen, visited the prince. Shah Jahan had a high 
opinion of the value of the European gunners employed by the Portu- 
guese and offered great rewards for their services. The governor, 
while sensible of the immediate danger to his settlement during the 
temporary collapse of imperial power in Bengal, did not believe in 
the possibility of the ultimate success of the rebel. Unfortunately for 
the Portuguese the language of his refusal to help was reported to 
have been very insulting. At a later stage the Portuguese gave some 
assistance to Parviz. When Sh&h Jahan succeeded to the throne the 
foreigners omitted to recognise the accession by the usual presents. 
The late empress had also had a personal grievance during the flight, 
as one of the Portuguese had first given some help and had then 
deserted, carrying off boats one of which contained two slave girls 
who belonged to her. A striking example of the lawlessness of the 
time occurred in 1629, when a Portuguese from the Magh territory 
in eastern Bengal plundered a village near Dacca and violently 
assaulted a Mughul lady.? Shah Jahan thus welcomed the proposal 
of Qasim Khan that these troublesome aliens who did not conform 
to Islam and who were actively injurious to the realm should be 
suppressed. 

An opportunity for action soon presented itsclf. A Portuguese 
merchant at Satgaon named Afonso, who had made a claim to 
certain land in Hooghly, applicd to Qasim Khan in 1632 and held 
out the promise of rich booty if the scttlement were taken, which 
would be an eas: task. The governor acted cautiously, as the Portu- 
guese were known to be capable soldicrs, and he feared that if he 
became involved in a long struggle the Magh king would take 
advantage of his concentration of forces at Hooghly to attack and 
plunder Dacca. He therefore assembled a considerable force under 
the pretext of coercing refractory landholders near Murshidabad 
north of Hooghly and Hijili to the south, and he also collected boats, 
as the Portuguese were particularly redoubtable on the water. 
Warnings had been received from priests at Dacca and Agra, but 
were disregarded, and when the large Mughul army approached 
Hooghly at the end of June, and it was known that the flect was not 
far away, barricades and palisades had to be improvised, and a 
Jesuit was sent to parley. Bahadur Khan, who was in command, 
detailed the offences described above and proposed to search for 
Bengali slaves and punish those who had purchased them. The Portu- 


1 For the damage done by the pirates of eastern Bengal see 7.A.5.B. 1907, p. 422. 
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guese declined to allow a search, and after some preliminary skir- 
mishing an attack was launched by both land and the river, which 
was repulsed. A few davs later the besieged sent out fresh envoys 
to sue for peace, and were bidden to despatch four of the principal 
residents with power to make terms. These agreed to give up the 
slaves, but surrendered only a small number. Further hostages were 
obtained and a large ransom demanded from the church with half 
the property of the inhabitants, and the hostages were fettered and 
threatened with death. The negotiations were being prolonged as 
reinforcements were expected by the Mughuls, who soon attacked 
again and obtained a footing in part of the settlement. For about 
five weeks the siege continued till artillery was brought up and 
trenches were dug. During a fresh armistice the Portuguese gave up 
200,000 rupees with which the Mughuls naid their troops, Afonso 
tried to block the river with a bridge of boats and a chain, and 
prepared a number of fire-boats to burn the Portuguese ships. Finallv 
the Portuguese decided to evacuate the town in their boats, but 
delayed and were attacked before the boats cast loose A running 
fight ensued, and about 3000 refugees escaped down the river, while 
400 Christian prisoners were taken the long slow journey to Agra.! 
Most of them refused to apostasise and were imprisoned. While the 
emperor had substantial reasons for coercing the Portucuese. evidence 
of his religious intolerance at this period exists in orders issued for 
the demolition of newly built Hindu temples, particularly in and near 
the sacred city of Benares, where seventy-six were said to have been 
destroyed. 

Apart from a slight insurrection among the Bhils of Malwa, which 
was easily suppressed, the internal peace of the empire was unbroken 
at the end of 1632. The southern border was, however, far from quiet. 
Shahji the Maratha chief. when he first made his submission to the 
Mucehuls, had been rewarded with grants of land which had been 
held by Fath Khan of Ahmadnagar. These grants were restored to 
Fath Khan as a reward for his murder of the king. Enraged bv this 
alienation Shahii offered his services to the king of Bijapur, promising 
to take Daulatabad from Fath Khan if an army from Bijapur would 
help him. Daulatabad was not readv to stand a siege and Fath Khan 
addressed Mahabat Khan, offering to make it over to the imperial 
forces, and to proceed himself for service at the court. A force under 
Khan Zaman, son of Mahabat Khan, defeated the troops from 
Bijapur, and their general Randola Khan. having lost in the field, 
had resort to intrigue. He offered Fath Khan a considerable sum 
of money“and supplies, and was successful in getting him to break 
his pledge to the Mughuls. On hearing of this treachery Mahabat 
Khan decided to take Daulatabad bv storm, a task which had never 
been accomplished since the construction of the central fortress by 
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Muhammad bin Tughluq three centuries earlier.) It was protected 
by a number of later fortifications, especially the works known as 
‘Ambar Kot, which had been built by Malik ‘Ambar. The place was 
invested under the direct supervision of Mahabat Khan who pro- 
ceeded by sapping and mining. At the same time, having an army 
of about 20,000 cavalry in the field against him, he maintained a 
large mobile force to prevent the reinforcement of the garrison and 
the entry of supplies which were badly needed. Within six weeks a 
large mine was exploded which tore down a long stretch of the outer 
wall and part of a bastion. As the explosion had been premature 
the storming troops were not ready and a fierce struggle ensued 
before the defences made by Malik ‘Ambar were taken. Diversions 
made in Berar, and attempts by Randola Khan and Shahiji to relieve 
the garrison, all failed. The small contingent of Bijapur troops within 
the fortress, dispirited alike by the straits to which they had been 
reduced, and by the success and vigour of the besiegers, asked to be 
allowed to escape secretly. Mahabat Kh4n sent a written consent 
and received them kindly when thcy made their way down a ladder 
and gave them presents. In less than two months after the penetra- 
tion of the outworks, a mine was ready for exploding under the next 
line of defences. Communications between opposing forces were more 
frequent than in modern warfare, and Fath Khan, aware of the 
instant danger, asked for a day to arrange for terms with his Bijapur 
allies. His treachery had been exposed so often that Mahabat Khan 
declined to allow any terms unless Fath Khan would send his son 
as a hostage. The son did not appear and the mine was sprung, 
tearing down a bastion and part of the wall. Fresh trenches were 
started within the wall, and renewed attempts by the Bijapur army 
were defeated. An epidemic had broken out in the fortress, and Fath 
Khan was now alarmed for the safety and honour of his own ladies 
and the harem of the king. To save them he sent his son with a 
prayer for forgiveness and help to remove the women. [xulting in 
his victory Mahabat Khan was generous, and not only provided his 
own elephants and camels with several litters for the women, but 
also restored some of the treasure already taken. At the end of 
June, 1633, after a siege of three and a half months, Fath Khan 
yielded up the stronghold with all the guns and munitions of war, 
and Mahabat Khan, entering, had prayers read in the name of the 
emperor. Fath Khan and Husain Nizam Shah, the boy king, were 
sent to court; their lives were spared but Husain was committed to 
the state prison in the Gwalior fort for life, while Fath Khan was 
allowed to live at Lahore with an ample pension. 

Mahabat Khan’s brilliant conduct of the siege was the last success 
of a great soldier who, throughout his career, had excelled as tactician 
rather than strategist. The capture of Daulatabad by no means won 
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the whole territory of Ahmadnagar for the Mughuls. In the west the 
Marathis had a firm hold over the northern half of the present Poona 
district and the Konkan. Parts of the Balaghat were still in the hands 
of Ahmadnagar officers who maintained their loyalty to a phantom 
ruler or denied allegiance to the Mughuls for their own benefit. 
Parenda, which A‘zam Khan had failed to take two years before, 
had been made over to Bijépur by its commander, and Mahabat 
Khan now proposed to the prince Shah Shuja‘ that the Mughul 
forces should take it in order to subdue the outlying portions of 
Ahmadnagar and to establish a base for the reduction of Bijapur. 
He detached his son Khan Zaman to ravage the frontier districts 
of Bijapur and he established outposts along the line from Daulatabad 
towards Parenda so as to shut off the Marathas. Shahji, however, 
announced the succession of another member of the Nizamshahi 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar and by raiding continually tried to break 
the Mughul line and thus relieve the pressure on Parenda. To counter- 
act these movements a Mughul force was sent to force Shahji back 
to Junnar and to sack or capture some of his strongholds. 

As Khan Zamin’s attempt to take Parenda was not successful, 
Mahabat Khan himself with Shah Shuja‘ left the Mughul head- 
quarters established at Malkapur. The effects of the great famine 
had not yet passed away. Thousands of cultivators had perished, and 
many of the survivors had moved to districts which had suffered less. 
In the absence of proper organisation supplies for the army in the 
field were lacking, and foraging parties had to go to distant places 
where they were subject to attack. Mahabat Khan himself narrowly 
escaped capture, being rescued by Nasiri Khan who had now received 
the title of Khan Daur4n for his services in the capture of Daulatabad. 
The incident caused jealousy, as Khan Daurdan continued to boast 
of his exploit. The hot weather was well advanced, and as the rains 
were due Mahabat Khan advised Shah Shuja‘, who was unable to 
control his generals, to raise the siege and retire to Burhanpur. The 
failure vexed the emperor, who recalled Shah Shuja‘ and Khan 
Zaman to court and censured Mahabat Khan. The old general was 
suffering from fistula, and distracted by his sufferings and the failure 
of his enterprise behaved madly till his death in October, 1634. 

While affairs had been progressing so badly in the Deccan the 
emperor had been making his first visit to Lahore since his accession. 
On his return to Agra he conferred on Asaf Khan the title of Khan 
Khanan which had been held by Mahabat Khan. A fresh insurrec- 
tion now broke out in Bundelkhand. For five years Jujhar Singh 
had served in the Deccan and had assisted in the capture of Daulata- 
bad. He then returned to Orchha, leaving his son and the Bundela 
contingent with Mahabat Khan. Reviving his old ambition he sought 
to extend his authority over Gondwana, the hilly tract lying south 
of Bundelkhand, which had never been brought under direct Mughul 
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tule, though one of Akbar’s generals had raided it and stormed the 
extensive fortress of Chauragarh. Jujhar Singh laid siege to this 
place and, though he received warnings from the emperor not to 
persist, he took it and treacherously put to death the Gond Raja 
Prem Narayan. The son of the dead raja appealed to Shah Jahan, 
who called on Jujhar Singh to surrender the conquered territory to 
the imperial officers, or to give up his own lands, and also to pay a 
fine of a million rupees. Jujhar Singh refused to obey and sent a 
message to his son to bring back his troops from the Balaghat. On 
their way back they were attacked by imperial forces and lost heavily, 
but the son escaped, though wounded, and joined his father. Prince 
Aurangzib was now deputed with an army to suppress the rebellion. 
The force concentrated at Bhander and marched south on Orchha, 
which was surrounded by thick jungle not traversed by open roads. 
Making slow progress through this, the troops were subject to constant 
attacks by the Bundelas, but still pressed on. Alarmed by their 
progress, Jujhar Singh left Orchha in charge of a garrison and with 
his son, their families and valuables retreated south to Dhamoni.! 
Orchha was stormed and the prince drew near Dhamoni, when news 
was received that Jujhar Singh had left for Chauragarh which he 
hoped to be able to hold against all attacks, if the Mughuls pursued 
him into such difficult country. Dhamoni was stormed and the 
imperial army still advanced. Dismayed at last, Jujhar Singh aban- 
doned Chauragarh and hastened towards the Deccan with a force 
about 6000 strong, and sixty elephants carrying his family and 
valuables. The rebels had a fortnight’s start and travelled speedily, 
but were pursued and pressed. Jujhar Singh put to death several 
of his women whose horses had foundered and turned on the Mughuls, 
but was beaten and his men scattered in the jungles. The remnants 
made for Golcor.da and were again taken by surprise. They had not 
time to perform the full rites of jauhar (the Rajput sacrifice of women 
in such an emergency) but stabbed a number, and were about to 
fly when they were forced to fight. The Mughuls took several male 
relatives of Jujhar Singh prisoners, and picked up the wounded 
women. While they rested after their long marches news came that 
Jujhar Singh and one of his sons had been murdered by the Gonds 
in the jungles where they had sought to hide. Shah Jahan himself 
had proceeded towards Orchha and just before Christmas, 1634, 
came news of the capture of the strong fort of Jhansi, a few miles 
away. For several years following these defeats the Orchha branch 
of Bundelas had no chief recognised by the emperor. 

The death of Mahabat Khan and the removal of Mughul forces 
from the Deccan had the usual result of causing the rival factions in 
the Bijapur state to renew their bickering. For a time, Khavass 
Khan obtained the upper hand and imprisoned Mustafa Khan in 
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the fort of Belgaum, as he had refused to give up the royal seals 
when ordered by the king. An intrigue was started which ended in 
the murder of Khavass Khan and his right-hand man Murari Pandit. 
Mustafa Khan obtained his release and was restored to the position 
of Peshwa or chief minister. The emperor now took the opportunity 
of obtaining renewed pledges of allegiance from Bijapur and Golconda, 
and himself came south to direct what operations might be necessary, 
crossing the Narbada early in 1636, and proceeding to Daulatabad. 
He called on the king of Bijapur to be regular in payment of tribute 
and to make over to imperial officers the Ahmadnagar territories 
which Bijapur had seized. In particular he demanded that the 
Marathas and other supporters of the evicted Ahmadnagar dynasty 
should be turned out of Bijapur. To strengthen his demands he 
detached a force towards the Balaghat with instructions to take the 
forts of Udgir and Ausa, which had belonged to Ahmadnagar. 
Mustafa Khan, who had always favoured the Mughuls, agreed to 
the terms, and sent apologies for recent contumacious behaviour for 
which he had not been responsible. The envoy who returned to the 
imperial camp reported that there were still dissensions among the 
leading nobles and, as it was discovered that money had been sent 
to the commandants of Udgir and Ausa, Shah Jahan decided to 
invade Bijapur. This danger induced the general Randola to unite 
with Mustafa Khan in suing for peace. Delay and secret contumacy 
had made the emperor inclined to greater severity and his first 
impulse was to execute the envoys to prove the reality of his intentions. 
Asaf Khin, however, succeeded in dissuading him and the entreaties 
of Mustafa Khin’s son, who had come to court, appeased his anger. 
The terms werc, however, severe. Bijapur was to acknowledge 
Mughul supremacy, to pay an annual tribute of two million rupees, 
and to keep the peace with Golconda, submitting to the emperor’s 
arbitration any dispute with that kingdom. The boundary of the 
old Ahmadnagar state, now Mughul, was settled, and Bijapur was 
confirmed in the possession of Parenda, and of the Konkan, while 
that state agreed to assist the Mughuls if Shahji did not surrender 
his chief possessions near Junnar and Trimbak. The peace thus con- 
cluded (May, 1636) continued till the death of Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah of Bijapur in November, 1656, though Mughul authority had 
to be asserted on one or two occasions. 

The settlement of affairs with Golconda was an easier task as the 
king had usually been more complaisant than the rulers of other 
Deccan states. Friendship with Shah Jahan had been shown by help 
given to him during his rebellion against his father, and his gratitude 
was expressed in 1626 when ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah succeeded his 
father. The emperor on his arrival in the Deccan to crush the rebel 
Khan Jahan sent an envoy to the Golconda court who returned with 
presents early in 1631. Some alarm was, however, felt at Golconda 
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when in the operations which ensued one of the Mughul divisions 
took the fort of Kandhar, and troops were sent to patrol the frontier 
in that direction. Further mistrust of the imperial designs was caused 
by the governor of Orissa, who took a fort on the northern borders, 
but the emperor stayed a further advance by him. When another 
envoy was sent at the end of 1631 Asaf Khan was starting on his 
unsuccessful expedition against Bijapur and the envoy was detained 
in Golconda and finally dismissed without the usual presents on the 
receipt of news of Asaf Khan’s failure and return to the north. Either 
the old friendship or fear of Mughul prowess held back the king two 
years later from joining the Bijapur forces which tried to relieve the 
Daulatabad garrison during the siege by Mahabat Khin. Fugitive 
relatives of Jujhar Singh who succeeded in reaching Golconda when 
he met his death in the jungles were made over to the Mughul 
commander. 

These bonds of friendship and complaisance were, however, 
strained by the force of religious difference. While Shah Jahan was 
a strict Sunni the kings of Golconda belonged to the Shiah sect and 
for more than thirty years had included the name of the reigning 
Shah of Persia in the weekly Friday prayers, as a recognition of his 
authority. The demands on Golconda thus included the abolition 
of Shiah practices and an explanation why the authority of the Shah 
was respected, besides the usual request for presents. Some show of 
resistance was made as had been the case with Byapur. Judges of 
the Islamic law and divines were assembled at Golconda and they 
advised compliance. Shah Jahan’s name was inserted in the Friday 
prayers, and the Mughul troops were withdrawn from the frontiers, 
without having to make the show of force which had been necessary 
at Bijapur. As the Golconda kingdom was weaker than Bijapur the 
terms imposed on it were harder. They included the abolition of the 
Shiah formula and the use of the emperor’s name on coins,! payment 
of an annual tribute of 200,000 Adns,? with arrears then due, con- 
tinued loyalty, and the promise of help if Bijapur attacked the 
imperial forces. Among the presents taken to the emperor with the 
written treaty (May, 1636) were included coins of Mughul type 
bearing his name for the first time. His return presents included his 
portrait and a gold tablet on which the details of the treaty were 
engraved. 

While these arrangements were being concluded with the feeble 
kings of Golconda and Bijapur, more trouble was being experienced 
in subduing the hardy Marathas. As he approached Daulatabad 
the emperor despatched one force under Khan Zaman to occupy 

1 Golconda, unlike Bijdpur, had very little distinctive coinage of Muhammadan style, 
but appears to have used coins of the southern Indian Hindu types as did the Dutch, 

Danes and the English. Cf. W. H. Moreland, Relations of Golconda, p. 41 sq. 
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the home land of Shahji south and south-east of Ahmadnagar and 
afterwards to clear the Konkan of Marathas. Another division under 
Shayista Khan invaded the districts north and west of Ahmadnagar. 
Shayista Khin’s enterprise was successful and he rapidly won over 
a Maratha leader and a Muslim commandant serving under the 
nominal Ahmadnagar ruler, and his troops stormed or compelled 
the surrender of a number of forts. Khan Zaman found himself 
opposed to Shahyi, who had crossed the line of his advance and was 
making for Parenda to join the Bijapur forces, followed by Khan 
Zaman. When Shahji passed over the Bhima and entered Bijapur 
territory where Khan Zaman had been ordered not to follow him, 
the latter halted. Recciving permission later, he took Kolhapur and 
plundered Miraj and Raybag though constantly harassed by the 
Bijapur troops. While he halted on his return journey northwards 
he received news that Bijapur had submitted to terms and he was 
ordered to take Junnar from Shahji, to whom an offer of service 
was made by Bijapur if he would peacefully surrender his fortresses. 
Shahji, however, continued to hold out after the treaty with Bijapur 
had been concluded and a further campaign was necessary to reduce 
him, which was prolonged by the setting in of the rainy season. 
Khan Zam§dn invested Junnar, but Shahji made rapid marches and 
counter-marches, evading both the Mughul troops and the Bijapur 
forces which were now co-operating with them. Finally Shahji took 
refuge in a small fort, and after sustaining a siege by the combined 
armies, and haggling long over terms, he surrendered all his strong- 
holds and agreed to enter the service of Bijapur. Early in 1637 when 
Aurangzib returned to court to be married, he brought with him 
the boy whom Shahji had set up as ruler of Ahmadnagar and had 
made over to the Mughul gencral when he surrendered. The boy 
was imprisoned in Gwalior, where there were already two of his 
predecessors. 

While affairs in the Deccan had been the chief preoccupation of 
the Mughuls other projects for extension of territory had also been 
launched. For a hundred years they had coveted the barren and 
inhospitable country of Tibet, and in spite of the record of constant 
disaster renewed their attempts from time to time. An expedition 
under the governor of Kashmir failed in the preceding reign and was 
obliged to retreat with great loss and much difficulty. Shah Jahan’s 
expedition was less ambitious and was directed against Abdal the 
ruler of Baltistan or little Tibet, who had offended him by giving 
refuge to the turbulent Chakks.2- Abdal had submitted in 1634 but 
again showed a recalcitrant spirit and the governor of Kashmir was 
directed to enforce his obedience. Baltistan lies among massive ranges 
with lofty peaks and vast glaciers and a campaign is possible only 
during two months of the year. A fort held by a young son of Abdal 


1 For the carlier activities of this tribe see vol. m1, chap. xi. 
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capitulated after a short siege and the failure of a sortie to drive off 
the besiegers. The surrender of a second fort and the knowledge that 
his people were not prepared to support him compelled Abdal to yield 
and he agreed to pay an indemnity, while the leader of the Chakks 
was also secured. A new governor was appointed, and a year later 
sent news that Tibet proper was aggressive. In a short campaign, 
however, the Tibetan forces were routed and peace was restored. 

An event of greater importance was the recovery of Qandahar, 
the possession of which was so long disputed by the rulers of Persia 
and India, even after its importance on a trade route had diminished. 
During the first ten years of Shah Jahan’s reign he lost no opportunity 
of trying to impress the Shah of Persia with his own prowess. Persian 
envoys were received with great pomp and costly gifts were made 
to them. After each success in putting down rebellions or coercing 
the kings in the Deccan an Indian ambassador was sent to the Shah 
to magnify the achievement. Shah ‘Abbas, the great Persian 
monarch, died a year after Shah Jahan ascended the throne. His 
young successor was occupied for a number of years in contests with 
the Turks, and in suppressing the revolts which inevitably followed 
the death of a strong and merciless ruler. On the Indian border 
‘Ali Mardin Khan upheld Persian interests as governor of Qandahar, 
and was successful in subduing Sher Khan Tarin of Qoshanj who 
had been oppressing travellers on the trade route. In 1632 Sher 
Khan appealed to Shah Jahan, who granted him an interview and 
gave him a post in the Punjab. Though the Persian monarch was 
gradually improving his position, the Turks on the west and the 
Uzbegs on the north-east were still troublesome, and the Mughuls 
followed up their Indian successes by intrigues with ‘Ali Mardan. 
He had a personal grievance against Sari Taqi, the minister of the 
Shah, who had called him to account for his governorship and when 
met by prevarication despatched a force to ensure compliance. 
Alarmed by this insistence ‘Ali Mardan Kh4n asked help from the 
Mughul officers at Ghazni and Kabul, and impressed by Shah 
Jahan’s recent successes offered to surrender Qandahar to him. Early 
in 1638 the commandant of Ghazni arrived and was allowed to enter 
the fortress. He was followed in a few days by the governor of Kabul 
and ‘Ali Mardaén Khan publicly acknowledged his change of alle- 
giance by having the name of Shah Jahan recited in the Friday 
prayers and stamped on the coinage of the city, while the fortress 
was formally handed over to the Mughuls, though a party within 
it was still in favour of the Persians and corresponded with the leader 
of the force which had been sent to secure it. In a short campaign 
the surrounding district was again brought under Mughul sway. 
‘Ali Mardan Khan was handsomely rewarded and later in the year 
was made governor of Kashmir, and honoured by a visit from the 
emperor. 
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About the same time peace was effected on the north-eastern 
frontier in Assam, where constant bickering and incursions had taken 
place during the previous century. The north of Assam was occupied 
by two groups of Mongoloid origin calling themselves respectively 
Koch and Ahom. Intervention by the Muslims in Bengal had taken 
place sumctimes merely by way of aggression and sometimes when 
invited by the Koch cither through internal faction or as helpers 
against the Ahom. During Jahangir’s reign the Mughuls had obtained 
a footing as far east as the Bar Nadi on the border between the present 
districts of Darrang and Kamrip. The Ahoms were embroiled by a 
cousin of the Koch ruler who had taken refuge with them, and 
foray and counter-raid continued for some years. In 1635 the 
Mughuls after several defeats made a last stand at Hajo, which fell, 
and the Ahoms took the country west of the Bar Nadi. A fresh 
Mughul expedition in 1637 was successful and the rebel Koch was 
killed. By the peace established in the following year the imperial 
boundary on the Bar Nadi was again restored. 

This campaign, like others which occupied the forces in various 
parts of the empire during the next few years, was of slight importance. 
The ruler of Baglin, a fertile tract now in the Nasik district, which 
lay on the route between Surat and Burhanpur, and was thus familiar 
to the carlier European travellers, had successfully resisted Akbar, 
but acknowledged the supremacy of Jahangir. Aurangzib, when 
appointed governor of the Deccan, was directed to subdue it com- 
pletely and was successful at the end of 1637. Further west the 
Mughuls besieged the Portuguese in Daman and Diu, but peace 
was made through the mediation of Fremlin, the British chief at 
Surat. In the north the affairs of Kangra were troublesome. The 
nominal governor was Jagat Singh, who had given valuable assistance 
in the reduction of the fortress. He had been sent in 1634 to coerce 
the refractory Khattaks in the hilly country between Kabul and 
Peshawar, and during his absence his son, Rajriip, was in charge 
of the Kangra valley. The revenue due from the tract was not paid 
and the Mughul officers failed to restore the administration. At his 
own request Jagat Singh was deputed to bring the tract into order 
in 1640, but for a year he did nothing and was deprived of his office 
as he had encroached on a neighbouring jurisdiction and had built 
a fortress. He disobeyed a summons to return to court and prince 
Murad Bakhsh was sent against him with three generals in the 
autumn of 1641. Murad’s fiery advance soon caused Jagat Singh to 
offer terms which were refused, and the Mughul forces captured 
Nirpur and besieged the new fortress of Taragarh. The demolition 
of the outer walls soon brought about a final submission early in 1642. 

In Bundelkhand Champat Rai, a new chief, had asserted his leader- 
ship. He had been a friend of Bir Singh, had assisted Jujhar Singh 
in his rebellion and after Jujhar Singh’s death adopted one of 
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his sons named Prithvi Raj. When Shah Jahan travelled to Lahore 
early in 1639 Champat Rai became more daring, and though 
‘Abdullah Khan was deputed to bring Bundelkhand into order his 
efforts were not successful. One of his officers surprised the Bundela 
forces between Orchha and Jhansi and took Prithvi Raj, who was 
sent to be confined in the state prison of the Gwalior fort, but 
Champat R4i escaped. Changes in the command produced no 
improvement till in May, 1642, Pahar Singh, son of Bir Singh, 
secured the submission of Champat R4i, who entered the Mughul 
service. Jealousy between these two rivals for chieftainship induced 
Champat Rai to join prince Dara, though even there he was pursued 
by the machinations of Pahar Singh. 

The wild hilly country lying south of the Ganges and east of 
Bundelkhand also came under closer rule. Raja Rudra Pratap, 
brother of, and successor to, the Ujjainiya chief who had assisted 
Shah Jahan in his rebellion against Jahangir, had been Jess subservient 
than his predecessor and was reduced to order by ‘Abdullah Khan, 
the governor of Bihar. ‘Abdullah Khan then attacked Lachman 
Singh, the Baghel chief of Ratanpur,! and with the assistance of the 
chief of Bandho! soon obtained his submission. The Cheros, an 
aboriginal tribe in Palamau, whose recorded history dates only from 
this period, were also troublesome and in 1641 the governor of Bihar 
was ordered to invade their country. Passing south through Gaya 
he invested Palamau and Pratap Rai, the Ghero raja, offered terms, 
which were accepted as the rainy scason was approaching and further 
campaigns would be arduous and dangerous. Other chiefs who were 
dissatisfied with Pratap Rai arrested him, but failed to hold their 
tribesmen and after several changes in the leadership Pratap Rai 
was released and finally submitted to the Mughuls in 1643. 

A minor insurrection in Malwa, where the Gonds and Bhils were 
frequently unruly, required the concentration of considerable forces. 
In April, 1643, the governor met the Gonds and scattered them, but 
further operations were delayed by the rainy season and the need for 
reinforcements. Early in the following year the stronghold held by 
the rebels was besieged and occupied. 

During this period of his reign Shah Jahan revived and extended 
the irrigation works in northern India, which had been first con- 
structed towards the end of the fourteenth century by Firiiz Shah.” 
When the emperor arrived at Lahore towards the close of 1639 he 
was visited by ‘Ali Mardan Khan, who had been familiar with canal 
systems at Qandahar and suggested tapping the Ravi where it 
emerged from the hills to water the country as far as Lahore. ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan’s works have been incorporated in the modern systems 
known as the Bari Duab, the Rohtak and the western Jumna canals. 

In 1641 the emperor lost his father-in-law, Asaf Khan, whose death 

1 Now in the Rewa state. 7 Vol. m1, p. 587. 
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greatly affected him. Kinship and loyalty of service had bound 
ruler and minister with ties that never weakened. A tomb was built 
for Asaf Khan by that of Jahangir near Lahore, and his son succeeded 
him as chief minister just as he had followed his own father. The 
annalist of the time records that he had amassed great wealth, most 
of which, as was the custom, reverted to the crown.) A few years 
later (1645) the dowager empress, Nir Jahan, his sister, died and 
was also buried in the garden close to the tombs of her husband and 
brother. Since the death of Jahangir she had abstained from politics 
and lived a retired life, dressing plainly and spending on charitable 
objects the ample income assigned by Shah Jahan. 

Since his accession Shah Jahan had always cherished a desire to 
win back for his house Samarqand, the home and first capital of 
Timtr, which had been taken from Timir’s descendants by the 
Uzbegs under Muhammad Shaibani. Since then another dynasty 
had sprung up known as the Janids of Astrakhan, from which the 
founders had been expelled by the Russians. One of these married 
a daughter of the Shaibanid ruler and their son Baqi Muhammad 
became chief of the Uzbegs. The offer of help by Imam Quli, who 
was chief when Shah ‘Abbas took Qandahfr in 1622, has been men- 
tioned in the previous chapter. Uzbeg cupidity was aroused by the 
confusion in India during Jahangir’s last years and shortly after the 
accession of Shah Jahan Nazr Muhammad, brother of Imam Quli, 
undertook the conquest of Kabul. He met with some success, but 
as the summer advanced his troops melted and he withdrew. There 
was still no breach between the Mughuls and Imam Quli, and a 
second raid by Nazr Muhammad in May, 1629, ceased after his 
capture of Bamian. A few years later Nazr Muhammad himself sent 
apologies which were accepted and a return envoy carried the usual 
vainglorious accounts of Shah Jahan’s achievements. 

By 1639 Shah Jahan felt that he was strong enough to pursue his 
own aims and with his usual thoroughness went himself to Kabul 
to enquire into the routes to Transoxiana. A small campaign against 
the tribes who supported the nearest Uzbeg governor alarmed both 
Imam Quli and Nazr Muhammad. Confusion among the Uzbegs 
was increased by Nazr Muhammad deposing his brother, who had 
lost his sight. The new ruler, less popular with his people than his 
predecessor, weakened his position by sudden changes in the ad- 
ministration, some of which affected the religious leaders. An attempt 
to annex Khwa4rizm or Khiva on the death of its ruler led to a general 
insurrection early in 1645, and ‘Abdul-‘Aziz, son of Nazr Muhammad, 
who was sent to quell it was induced to proclaim himself Khan of 
Bukhara, his father taking refuge in Balkh. Shah Jahan felt that his 


1 Manrique’s return journey to Europe at this time was delayed at Multan and 
Qandahir use the Mughul officials suspected that some of Asaf Khin’s wealth was 
being surreptitiously removed to Persia, 1, 249, 265. 
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opportunity had arrived and at once began to concert his plans. 
A Mughul commandant north of Kabul took the fort of Kahmard 
but lost it and winter closed the operations, though troops from India 
were collected. Nazr Muhammad and his son were contending for 
the possession of Bukhara and agreed that the former should hold 
Balkh and the latter Bukhara. An appeal by Nazr Muhammad to 
Shah Jahan was met by an offer of help in dubious terms. The em- 
peror himself again visited Kabul. Free from anxiety elsewhere he 
was able to collect a large force,! to staff it with his best officers, and 
to plan detailed instructions. His son, Murad, who was placed in 
command, though brave and dashing, was not enthusiastic about 
his mission. His first objective was the reduction of Badakhshan, and 
his entry into that tract was delayed by snow on the passes till the 
middle of June. He advanced into Narin and Qunduz was taken. 
His instructions were to be generous to Nazr Muhammad and to 
assist him to recapture Bukhara with Samarqand, the real intention 
being to add them to the Mughul dominions. Nazr Muhammad did 
not fail to see through this thinly veiled design, and tried to stop the 
advance of the Mughul army, which was now rapid, by asking for 
time to prepare for a contemplated pilgrimage to Mecca. Murad, 
however, advanced and early in July, 1646, began his last march 
into Balkh. As he approached the city Nazr Muhammad fled west 
and Murad’s army was free to enter and plunder the city, where a 
large treasure was secured. Tirmiz, on the Oxus, was captured and 
Nazr Muhammad after sustaining a defeat at Shibarghan escaped 
to Marv and then to Persia. The rapid success of the expedition 
caused great delight to Shah Jahan, who marked the conquest by 
striking money at Balkh.?, Murad, however, was already disgusted 
with his positiou in a country the climate of which was rigorous, 
while it offered none of the pleasures which he was accustomed to 
enjoy. He asked to be recalled, and when the offered post of governor 
of Transoxiana (which had still to be conquered) and the arguments 
of the able minister sent to advise him failed to alter his views, he 
was recalled. 

Light is thrown on Shah Jahan’s diplomatic methods by his letter 
to Shah ‘Abbas II of Persia, which ostensibly was to congratulate 
him on his accession but was meant to secure his neutrality. And he 
wrote to Nazr Muhammad asserting that Murad had acted im- 
petuously through youth and inexperience and his own object was 
merely to clear Balkh of dangerous people and hand it over to Nazr 
Muhammad. If this had indeed been his object he failed to secure 
it. The local Uzbegs were turbulent and the omission to guard the 


1 He took this opportunity to reorganise the army of the empire, reducing the nominal 
str and the emoluments of the commanders. 
_ ® The short duration of his triumph is attested by the fact that only a single specimen 
is now known. 
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line of the Oxus left the north of Balkh and Badakhshan open to raids. 
No commander-in-chief had been appointed and the four generals 
could neither combine nor agree. In the spring of 1647 the prince 
Aurangzib, who was summoned from Gujarat to govern Balkh, found 
his march impeded by tribesmen. ‘Abdul-‘Aziz had consolidated 
his position and collected an army on the Oxus. He despatched a 
force across it to hold the country west of Balkh, and when Aurangzib 
shortly after his arrival at the city marched out to meet it, news came 
of another force advancing direct on Balkh. Aurangzib returned 
to meet this and defeated it in a pitched battle where ‘Abdul-‘Aziz 
was present. ‘he Uzbeg forces, largely consisting of nomads, fierce 
in predatory attacks, but with little cohesion in face of a reverse, 
scattered after the losses of the day. They had been impressed by the 
calm bravery of Aurangzib, who dismounted from his horse at sunset 
to repeat the obligatory prayer. ‘Abdul-‘Aziz offered to place his 
brother in charge of Bukhara, while Nazr Muhammad, who had 
fled to Persia, offered to abdicate. 

Successful as the Mughul enterprise had appeared it had no 
stability, and it was never pushed beyond the Oxus as Shah Jahan 
had hoped and intended. Murdad’s distaste for service in a more 
rigorous climate than that of the plains of India was shared by all 
other officers.!. Balkh itself, a city with ancient glories, had never 
recovered from its destruction by Timur and could not be attractive 
even to a prince like Aurangzib whose asceticism was coupled with 
strong ambitions, War had desolated the country and nomads raided 
it and prevented the revival of cultivation. Moreover, Nazr Muham- 
mad had received help and encouragement from the Shah of Persia, 
who was attaining manhood and desired to weaken Mughul authority. 
Nazr Muhammad was too wary to venture on an attempt to recover 
Bukhara, but he advanced into what is now Afghanistan and even 
attacked the Mughul outposts. Aurangzib marched out to repel 
these but was directed by the emperor to accept an apology if one 
was offered. The close of the short summer made it necessary to be 
content with a message carried by a grandson instead of the personal 
submission of Nazr Muhammad. Officers from the outlying garrisons 
were abandoning their posts in the belicf that Nazr Muhammad was 
to be restored and Aurangzib returned to Kabul, harassed through- 
out the march by bands of Uzbegs, who cut off stragglers. 

In the following year (1648) Shah ‘Abbas II assumed full powers 
and at once prepared to recover Qandahir, to the loss of which the 
Persians had never been resigned.? His reply to Shah Jahan’s crafty 
messages was a summons to give up that city and to restore Balkh 
to Nazr Muhammad. Balkh had been abandoned, but Qandahar 


} “For the Mogors were weaklings and luxurious and enervated rather than fighters 
or warlike soldiers”, Manrique, u, 206. fg 
* Early in 1642 Manrique heard of attempts to retake it, 1, 266. 
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might still be saved. When news arrived that the Shah himself had 
marched into Khurdsan with an army it was too late to send rein- 
forcements from Kabul and Multan across the mountains. By 
Christmas the Shah had invested the city and Aurangzib, who on 
his return from Balkh had been made governor of Multan, was 
appointed to command a large army. Extra allowances were sanc- 
tioned to encourage the troops in a campaign which would be 
fiercely contested and would extend to an inhospitable terrain. All 
these efforts failed, however, to save Qandahar. A detachment of 
the Persian army invested the fortress of Bist while the main body 
commanded by the Shah marched on to Qandahar. Bist surrendered 
after a siege of two months and some of its garrison were treacherously 
murdered. Daulat Khan, the governor of Qandahar, when making 
his dispositions to guard the citadel overlooked a vital point, which 
was soon occupied by the Persians. Dispirited by the belief that 
reinforcements could not arrive, and by the energy of the invaders, 
the garrison soon lost heart. An Uzbeg captain began to correspond 
with the Persians and the Mughul officials began to think that their 
own lives and the safety of their families from enslavement might 
best be ensured by surrender. Daulat Khan tried to suppress the 
weakness by mere advice instead of the use of strong measures. The 
traitors received letters from the Shah which were accepted also by 
Daulat Khan. They were followed by an envoy, who was also ad- 
mitted and promised a safe conduct. The Uzbeg hastened to give 
up the gate in his charge and Daulat Khan soon marched out of 
the citadel in February, 1649, a month before Aurangzib, who had 
been unable to cross the mountains by the shorter route from Kohat, 
was able to reach Kabul through Peshawar. 

Qandahar, which had fallen into Shah Jahan’s hands by the 
defection of its Persian commandant, was thus lost by the failure of 
a Mughul successor. Hopes of its recovery were still cherished. 
Advancing through Ghazni and Kelat-i-Ghilzai the Mughul army 
was near Qandahfar in May, and Shah Jahan himself came as far 
as Kabul. Throughout the summer raids and fighting continued, but 
in the autumn the forces were withdrawn as in the haste of advance 
the organisation of supplies and ammunition had broken down, and 
the ordnance with the force was considered too light for battering 
the fortress. 

Returning to Delhi, Shah Jahan consoled himself for the loss of 
this prized outpost of his empire by rejoicings over the completion 
of his new capital. His grandfather had refounded the ancient city 
of Agra and given it the name of Akbarabad. After long search for 
a site with amenities of landscape and climate, in 1639 he began to 
lay the foundations of a great fortress to contain the royal palace 
and of a city round it. The site chosen was on the bank of the Jumna, 
north of the older cities of Delhi, close to a small fort of the Sir 
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kings. For ten years work was concentrated on it, artificers and 
labourers being collected from all parts of the empire. Transport of 
stone from near Agra, 150 miles away, by impressing carts, dislocated 
the ordinary trade of that neighbourhood so much that the English 
factors at Agra could not move their goods to the coast. In nine years 
the fort and palace had been completed at a cost of six million 
rupees (£750,000), and to celebrate its occupation the peacock 
throne which had been set in hand at Shah Jahan’s accession and 
had taken seven years to complete was brought from Agra, and great 
rejoicings took place. The new city was called Shahjahanabad. 

Early in 1651 the emperor set out on his last visit to Kashmir. 
Skardo, the principal fort in Baltistan, had been taken by a rebel 
and a short campaign was authorised in which it was easily recovered. 
The court’s stay in Kashmir was, however, cut short by floods and 
storms which desolated the beautiful surroundings of the capital, 
and Shah Jah4n left for Lahore. He had now decided to renew his 
attempt to win back Qandahfr, and warned by the previous failure 
began to make more complete preparations. Aurangzib marched 
from Multan in the spring of 1652 with a large force, and Sa‘d-ullah, 
the chief minister who had accompanied the emperor to Kabul, 
proceeded to join him with other troops and ample stores of munitions. 
Immediately after his arrival before the fortress Aurangzib began 
the investment. In spite of the fierce bombardment by the Mughul 
artillery and the repulse of sorties the siege made little progress. The 
Persian guns were better served and the besiegers wore out some of 
their largest cannon. From the north the Uzbegs were already 
threatening Ghazni, which lay on the route between Qandahar and 
Kabul, and Aurangzib was recalled to Kabul after a siege of less 
than three months. 

Another prince now asked for permission to take the city. Dara 
Shukoh was appointed governor of Multan and Kabul and spent 
the winter at Lahore constructing large cannon, providing munitions, 
and arranging columns of supply. In February, 1653, he set out 
from Multan, and instead of confining his efforts to direct assaults 
he also attempted to occupy the surrounding country so as to prevent 
relief coming from Persia. Bist and Girishk, which lay to the west, 
were recaptured and the district round was laid waste. As usual 
endeavours were made to win over the garrison, but they were no 
more successful than the bombardment. The outlying posts were 
abandoned to favour concentrated attack. New cannon brought up 
destroyed a long stretch of the walls, but the attackers were unable 
to force an entry. The approach of autumn favoured the besieged 
and the exhaustion of munitions and supplies made it necessary to 
withdraw the Mughul army if it was to escape destruction by the 
rigours of winter in Afghanistan. Early in October Dara Shukoh 
began his retreat to India. 
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His failure in these border affairs had perhaps made Shah Jahan 
more watchful over dependent states within the empire. Shih Jahan, 
while setting out for Ajmer, in 1654, sent Sa‘d-ullah the chief minister 
with a considerable force to destroy some new fortifications which 
the Rana of Udaipur had constructed at Chitor in contravention 
of the agreement made with Jahangir. The show of force was enough 
and the Rana sought the intercession of Dara, who was in favour 
with the emperor in spite of his failure to recover Qandahar. Sa‘d- 
ullah was able to demolish the new works and even to obliterate what 
remained of the old, and the Rana’s submission was marked by 
sending his eldest son to carry his apologies to court. Dara was 
received with costly presents and a high title and was allowed the 
privilege of a chair in the royal presence. 

A small force was also detached during the return march from 
Ajmer against the Raja of Garhwal, whose country produced gold 
and the musk deer. An earlier attempt in 1635 under the governor 
of Kangra had ended in disaster. That force had passed through 
Sirmiir, occupying the Din or valley between the Siwalik hills and 
the Himalayas, and marched up the hills to within a few miles of 
Srinagar, the capital of Garhw4l. A nominal submission and promise 
of tribute were obtained, but the force was then surrounded and cut 
to pieces. This second expedition, conducted with more discretion, 
also overran the Din, hunting down the peasants who fled from their 
homes and massacring them. Though it was joined by the Raja of 
Kumiiin, a jealous enemy of Garhwal, the commander after crossing 
the Ganges and entering the enemy country was deterred by the 
approach of the rainy season and withdrew after making provision 
for the administration of the small tract he had occupied. A third 
expedition earlv in 1656 caused the raja to send his son to court 
to offer submission. 

The king of Golconda, who remained submissive during the earlier 
wars in the Deccan, was now the cause of fresh warfare. His minister 
Mir Muhammad Sa‘id, better known by the title of Mir Jumla, had 
extended the authority of Golconda over a tract of country in the 
Carnatic where diamonds were found. For these services he received 
no reward owing to the jealous intrigues of other courtiers and he 
offered himself to the Mughuls. Aurangzib, who had maintained 
touch with affairs in Golconda, and had been reappointed governor 
of the Deccan on his return from Qandahar, had had to press for 
arrears of payment under the existing treaty. He recommended the 
acceptance of Mir Jumla’s offer and when the king, towards the close 
of 1655, imprisoned the minister and his son Aurangzib claimed his 
release on the ground that he had been appointed to office under the 
emperor. To enforce this demand, and also with a view to recovering 


1 The amounts had been fixed in fins, a currency of southern India, and exchange 
controversies added to the dispute. Cf. note 2, p. 197. 
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the arrears and securing the marriage of his own son Muhammad with 
the king’s daughter, Aurangzib assembled a force. For a time the 
king remained obdurate, but when Aurangzib’s army advanced 
within his territory he made professions of obedience and released 
Mir Jumla’s son and mother. As he still retained their property 
the Mughuls marched on Hyderabad. In alarm the king removed his 
treasures to the strong fortress of Golconda a few miles away and 
attempted to bribe Muhammad while allowing his own troops to 
oppose the Mughuls. Muhammad’s forces quickly put the men of 
Golconda to flight and pursued them up to the walls of the city, 
while he executed the bearer of the bribe for his treachery. Hyderabad 
was taken and the king renewed his attempts to buy off the invaders. 
Grudgingly he parted with some of Mir Jumla’s property and while 
making protestations of his loyalty continued to strengthen the fortress 
of Golconda and to seek aid from the king of Bijapur. 

By the middle of February, 1656, Aurangzib himself arrived in 
front of Golconda. An attack by the king’s troops was repulsed, and 
he again sent presents and offered to despatch his own mother to 
ask pardon for his offences. Two further attempts to drive off the 
Mughuls failed, and reinforced by Shayista Khan and troops from 
Malwa, Aurangzib was about to press the siege when he received 
orders from Shah Jahan to pardon the king. These commands were 
for the present kept secret, as though the king had promised to pay 
arrears of tribute the negotiations about marriage were not complete. 
‘The payments and restoration of Mir Jumla’s property continued 
in instalments, and to hasten full compliance Aurangzib mounted 
large guns. Tinally, the king’s mother was received and agreed to 
pay ten million rupees. Mir Jumla now arrived in the camp and 
was formally invested with a robe of honour, and a month later the 
marriage was celebrated. Though the Qutb Shahi dynasty lingered on 
for some years its independence was now thoroughly sapped and its 
decline is marked by the issue of coin shortly after this time with 
the touching legend “It has come to an end, well and auspiciously’’.? 
Mir Jumla received the title of Mu‘azzam Khan and Shiayista Khan 
that of Khan Jahan. After the death of Sa‘d-ullah, the learned and 
capable minister of Shah Jahan, Mir Jumla was appointed to succeed 
him and exercised great influence. 

The kingdom of Bijapur, unlike that of Golconda, had emerged 
from the contests of twenty years before with independence, and had 
not become a tributary of the empire. During this period it had been 
well governed by Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, who had maintained 
friendly relations with Shah Jahan and in 1648 had been formally 
recognised by the emperor as entitled to be known as “Shah” 
instead of ‘‘Khain”’. While busying himself with improving the 
internal administration of his government he had also extended his 
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authority right across India from sea to sea, coming into conflict 
with the Portuguese in the west and with Golconda in the east. 
These successes led him to assume a splendour of display which 
annoyed Shah Jahan and led to reproofs that were meekly accepted. 

With Mir Jumla in high favour at the court and entirely devoted 
to his interests Aurangzib now began to plan aggressive measures 
against Bijapur. These were already in train when the death of 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah in November, 1656, provided a plausible 
excuse for interference. A youth named ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah was placed 
on the throne, and some people doubted his right to succeed though 
the matter was uncertain. ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah was too young to control 
the factions at his court and rebellion broke out in the newly con- 
quered territory to the east. Aurangzib’s intrigues won secret pro- 
mises of allegiance from some of the nobles, and money was lavished 
to attract deserters. Sanction was received from the emperor, who 
gave clear definitions of the objectives, the complete subjection of 
Bijapur if possible, and failing that the reconquest of those portions 
of the old Ahmadnagar kingdom which had been retained by Bijapur. 
If this predatory campaign were successful the army was in the next 
place to make an end of even the nominal power of Golconda. Troops 
to aid these enterprises were sent from Malwa and Mir Jumla 
himself, who knew the Deccan better than any other officer, was in 
command. As soon as he arrived at Aurangzib’s headquarters the 
expedition started, but its progress was slow as ample provision had 
been made of heavy guns which could not be moved rapidly. The 
first serious operation was the siege of Bidar, a strongly fortified town 
on a rocky plateau with an inner castle protected by moats deep 
in the living rock. In spite of a fierce defence and daring sorties the 
besiegers were abie to fill the moats and damage the walls. A chance 
rocket caused an explosion by which the commandant was mortally 
wounded. An assault gave the city to Aurangzib, and the dying 
commandant yielded up the citadel. 

Aurangzib now sent forward troops to disperse the Byapur army 
which had advanced to meet him, and an indecisive engagement took 
place. He was, however, able to advance to Kalyani and laid siege 
to it. Here he was again stoutly opposed and his long lines of com- 
munication were persistently harassed by large mobile forces of the 
enemy. Feigning a retreat he attacked them and after handling them 
severely seized their camp. The siege was renewed and for two months 
the Mughuls were free to pursue it. When the Bijapur forces again 
gathered they were attacked and dispersed before they could approach 
the beleaguered city, which was assaulted and capitulated. 

Further operations were, however, stopped by orders from the 
emperor. His health was failing and he was more ready to listen to 
the envious suggestions of Dara, who was approached by emissaries 
from Bijapur. The advance of the monsoon, during which military 
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operations are difficult, was made the pretext for instructions that 
peace must be arranged and the army should disperse. Negotiations 
were quickly settled. An indemnity was fixed, and Bijapur agreed to 
cede besides the two captured fortresses the fort of Parenda, which had 
long eluded the Mughul grasp, forts in the Konkan, and Vangi. Even 
these meagre promises were not fulfilled as the Bijapur officials, seeing 
the Mughul forces dwindle, refused to surrender their strongholds. 

For many years the Marathas had not been dangerous to the 
Mughul administration, but while Aurangzib had been occupied 
with Golconda and Bijapur Shivaji the son of Shahji had begun a 
career which was before long to shake the Muslim power and finally 
exhaust it. His father had been forced to enter the service of Bijapur, 
and he himself offered to assist the Mughuls in their enterprise against 
that kingdom in return for part of the territory to be wrested from 
it, but he was put off with vague replies. When Aurangzib was fully 
occupied with his invasion Shivaji surprised Junnar and organised 
raids through Mughul territory west of Ahmadnagar. Memories of 
the difficulties forced on the imperial arms by Shahjiimpelled Aurang- 
zib to make careful plans to ward off these dangers on his western 
flank. While he was occupied in the siege of Kalyani one of his 
officers defeated Shivaji and nearly captured him. The rainy season, 
however, made campaigning more difficult in the Konkan than on 
the plateau and operations had to cease, and when the treaty with 
Bijapur was made Shiv§ji thought it wise to submit also. 

Aurangzib’s interests now pointed away from the Deccan to the 
capital of the empire. By far the most capable of Shah Jahan’s sons 
and the most ambitious, he had found his enterprises thwarted by 
the intrigues of his eldest brother, Dara Shukoh. Succession by 
primogeniture is a dangerous rule in kingdoms beset by enemies and 
full of elements only partly subdued. Shah Jahan, like his own father, 
was prematurely aged, though his weakness was due to indulgence 
in the pleasurcs of the harem rather than to wine, and as Jahangir 
had resigned his authority to his wife, so did Shah Jahan place 
excessive reliance in Dara Shukoh, and openly designated him as 
heir. While Aurangzib was occupying the onerous post of viceroy 
of the Deccan his conduct of affairs was subject to irritating direction. 
His successes were not rewarded and his emoluments were in fact 
reduced. He saw that Dara was allowed to govern rich tracts by 
deputy and had rank and honour heaped upon him. Even the 
bitterness of sectarian hatred was infused into the relations between 
the brothers, for while Aurangzib was rigidly orthodox Dara was an 
amateur of Hindu mysticism like many Muslims who adopt the creed 
of the Siifis. Shah Jahan in the last few years had lost all his best 
counsellors by death, and affection for his eldest son had blinded his 
Judgement, when he entrusted control to one who was lacking in 
experience of the affairs of either peace or war. 
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In September, 1657, Shah Jahan fell ill, and for nearly a week his 
life was despaired of. His absence from the daily public receptions 
led to the belief that he was dying, or even dead. Believing his end 
was near Shah Jahan had himself carried as soon as he was able to 
move to Agra. News from their agents at court was carried to the 
three sons in their distant posts and was followed by wild rumours. 
Each of them was determined not to be supplanted by Dara, but 
their actions were dictated by their varying characters and circum- 
stances. Impetuous and daring, Murad Bakhsh, who was governor 
of Gujarat, murdered his capable minister ‘Ali Naqi and attacked 
and plundered Surat. He then proclaimed himself emperor and 
struck coin in his own name at Ahmadabad, Surat and Cambay. 
Shah Shuja‘, a more capable person who had for many years ad- 
ministered Bengal with skill in both civil and military affairs, took 
the field and advanced with his forces to seize the crown. Both of 
them were in correspondence with Aurangzib, whose object was to 
use them to further his own advantage. He wrote frequently to 
restrain Murad Bakhsh till his own plans were complete, devising 
a cipher to avoid discovery if his letters were captured, and he 
organised a relay of messengers through the wild country that lay 
between the Deccan and Bengal. Nor did he omit to set on foot 
intrigues with officers at the court. His own movements were 
hampered by uncertainty about the position at court and the ex- 
haustion of his resources. At the first rumours of Shah Jahan’s 
precarious state the ‘Bijapur officers had completely suspended the 
fulfilment of the treaty and Aurangzib was being pressed to enforce it. 

Dara’s plan was to crush Murad Bakhsh and Shah Shuyja‘ first 
and then to march against Aurangzib. Recognising the greater 
danger to be feared from the last he had spared no pains to weaken 
him. While Shan Jahan was still dangerously ill, Dara issued orders 
which removed Mir Jumla from his post as chief minister but directed 
him to secure the surrender of Parenda, while at the same time they 
recalled the troops sent from headquarters to aid in the Bijapur 
campaign. He tried to sow dissension by transferring Berar from 
Aurangzib to Murad Bakhsh, an offer which was at once rejected. 
Shah Jahan’s recovery to some degree of health was marked by the 
despatch of a force under Dara’s son Sulaiman Shukoh with a capable 
general Raja Jay Singh of Amber to meet Shah Shuja’. Two other 
armies were sent west shortly afterwards to recover Gujarat from 
Murad Bakhsh and to hold Aurangzib in check. It was difficult 
to find commanders for these, so great was the respect in which 
Aurangzib’s generalship was held. Mir Jumla was recalled to court, 
but was formally arrested and detained by Aurangzib as a subterfuge, 
which was at once unveiled when his plans had succeeded. 

The first army met Shah Shuja‘ near Benares and an exchange 
of messages took place. Dara’s endeavours to stop news of affairs 
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at the capital from reaching his brothers had given them the excuse 
that they were anxious to save their father from danger at his hands. 
In accordance with Shah Jahan’s instructions Raja Jay Singh assured 
Shah Shuja‘ that his father was alive and well and offered him for- 
giveness and the grant of Bihar if he would return to his post. Shah 
Shuja‘ feigned compliance, intending to attack Raja Jay Singh as 
he withdrew, but the raja, penetrating his design, attacked and 
scattered his forces, and pursued Shah Shuja‘ to the borders of Bengal. 

Before this battle took place Aurangzib had matured his plans. To 
secure his rear he changed his attitude towards the kings of Golconda 
and Byapur, no longer holding them to the fulfilment of their engage- 
ments, but promising rewards when he should become emperor. He 
asked Bijapur to employ Shivaji in the Carnatic while at the same 
time he was offering Shivaji permanent grants in the Deccan. Troops 
had been enlisted, European gunners employed and large stores of 
ammunition prepared. By February, 1658, he was ready to leave 
Aurangabad, and after a month’s stay at Burhanpur set out on the 
march which was to conduct him to the throne. Omitting no pre- 
cautions he even imprisoned his own father-in-law, who showed 
reluctance to join his rebellious enterprise. Near Dipalpur he was 
joined by Murad Bakhsh and made a short march to Dharmat, 
fourteen miles from Ujjain. 

The two imperial armies sent against the brothers, hampered by 
their instructions to fight only as a last resource, had wasted time 
and suffered from divided counsels and lack of intelligence. An 
attempt to stop Murad Bakhsh failed, and the earliest news of 
Aurangzib’s movements was that he had already crossed the Narbada 
and was rapidly approaching. Aurangzib sent messages to Raja 
Jasvant Singh of Marwar, who commanded the Rajput army, 
asking him to withdraw as Aurangzib was merely going on a peaceful 
visit to his father. The raja’s reply was to advance towards the prince’s 
position. Then only he learnt that Murad had joined his brother; 
too late he offered his submission, and his honour prevented him 
from accepting the terms which were offered. In the battle which 
ensued the Rajputs attacked the rebel forces with great bravery, but 
the disposition of the imperial troops was bad, and they were un- 
skilfully directed. Many of their chiefs lost their lives and Raja 
Jasvant Singh, badly wounded, was forcibly led away as he advanced 
to sell his life for his master. Only one of the senior Muslim officers 
was killed and the following day four of them offered their services 
to Aurangzib while the rest escaped. Shah Jahan, who had left 
Agra for the greater comfort of his new palace at Delhi, returned on 
hearing the news of this disastrous loss. 

In the glow of his victory Aurangzib ordered the foundation of a 
new town called Fathabad,! and after a short rest marched to Gwalior, 
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arriving there at the end of June in the height of the Indian hot 
season. Here he received news that Dara had advanced from Agra 
to meet him with a large army and was holding the fords of the 
Chambal river which lay between them. To a letter from his sister 
declaring that the emperor had quite recovered and that his revolt 
was impious, he recounted how Dara had thwarted him and must 
be removed. The old jealousy between rival chiefs of the Bundelas 
led Champat R4i, who had suffered at the hands of Dara,! to lead 
a division of Aurangzib’s army to a little used ford far to the east 
of the main road which had escaped observation, and the main force 
also crossed by this, enduring great hardships from the roughness of 
the track and the intense heat. 

By this détour and rapid march Aurangzib forced Dara to abandon 
his elaborately prepared position on the main road and, leaving 
behind much of his heavy artillery, to retreat towards Agra. Near 
Samogarh, about ten miles east of the city, the two armies met. 
Dara’s army, though superior in numbers and containing many 
reliable Rajputs and Sayyids of Barha, included masses of untrained 
men and foreign mercenaries whose loyalty could not be relied on. 
Unskilled in the conduct of a battle, he had few able leaders and in 
particular was unable to make the best use of his bravest men. His 
first error was to fail to attack Aurangzib on his arrival at Simogarh 
with troops exhausted by the heat, and to allow them to rest for 
the night. Next morning when the battle began his guns opened 
before the enemy were in range, and his first attack on the left was 
launched on unscathed opponents who had reserved their fire and 
repulsed it. Changing front to the centre this force was rapidly met 
by Aurangzib’s reserves and cut to pieces, its leader, Rustam Khan,? 
being killed. On the right Khalil-ullah made a half-hearted attack 
on Murad Bakhsh which was not pressed, but a reserve from the 
centre, largely composed of Rajputs, followed it up and penetrated 
the rebel forces, even attacking the elephant on which Murad Bakhsh 
was seated. He himself received three arrow wounds in the face and 
his driver was killed before him. In spite of his personal bravery 
he was forced back and the RAjputs attacked the fresh forces which 
Aurangzib led against them in person. Their bravery and devotion 
to leaders won the admiration of Aurangzib, who tried to restrain 
his bodyguard from striking down beaten foes. 

Dara’s conduct of the battle was as inept as his character and 
training would suggest. At an early stage he left the centre and 
moved to the support of Rustam Khan, thus masking his own artillery, 
and losing control of other parts of the field. He was met by the fire 
of Aurangzib’s guns, which had been reserved till then. Attempting 


? See p. 201. 
* The later title of the general Muqarrab Khan (see p. 189), who had served Shah 
Jahan well in Rohilkhand and in the Balkh campaign. 
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a fresh attack to the right he found his heavily armoured troops 
exhausted by the heat and met by fresh reserves, while the enemy’s 
guns were moving to encircle him. His officers pressed him to dis- 
mount from his elephant on which he offered too conspicuous a mark. 
The empty howdah, seen from a distance, made his troops believe 
he was dead, and the shattered units broke and dispersed for safety. 
Dara escaped on horseback, barely able to cover the short distance 
to Agra without a halt, having lost 10,000 men in the battle, while 
many others perished from heat or exhaustion. Ashamed to meet 
his father after defeat when he had sallied forth boasting of the 
victory he expected, he fled in a few hours towards Delhi, accom- 
panied only by a handful of servants, and leaving the emperor in 
despair. 

The victor, after prayer, received his wounded brother, ascribing 
the victory to Murad Bakhsh’s bravery and declaring that Murad’s 
reign should begin at once. Then moving slowly towards Agra he 
camped outside the city and received offers of service from the nobles, 
who easily abandoned the losing side. Shah Jahan invited him to 
a mecting, to which he first agreed, but later withdrew his acceptance. 
Crafty himself, he feared an ambush. The emperor, finding his over- 
tures rejected, and seeing the city occupied by his son’s rebellious 
forces, was apprchensive for his own life, and closing the gates pre- 
pared to defend the fort, which contained a strong garrison of slaves 
and was almost impregnable by assault. Aurangzib opened fire with 
his guns, but it was ineffective and time pressed. He therefore cut 
off the supply of water from the Jumna, and as the wells in the fort 
were brackish distress was quickly felt. After three days the emperor 
again appealed to the filial duties of his son and was met by renewed 
assertions that Aurangzib was faithful to him while Dara was the 
traitor. The gates were opened and the fort was cleared of Shah 
Jahan’s adherents, under the supervision of a grandson. Aurangzib 
was again pressed to visit his father, who sent his daughter Jahanara 
Begam with a proposal that the empire should be divided between 
the four brothers. Aurangzib even set out in a gorgeous procession 
to enter the fort, but the dissuasions of his officers were reinforced 
by the delivery to him of a letter despatched by Shah Jahan to Dara 
assuring him that all would be well, and he passed by the gate. 

After holding a darbar with great ceremony to receive his new 
officials he started in pursuit of Dara, but his march was slow, as 
his ever suspicious mind was occupied with the possibility of danger 
from the ambition of Murad Bakhsh. Secluded owing to his wounds 
Murad felt that his brother’s power was increasing while he himself 
was overshadowed, and he began to increase his own troops by 
offering liberal pay and titles. When so many captains were stark 
adventurers, more likely to gain profit by fighting than in a settled 
peace, it was easy to gain recruits. His clumsy designs were easily 
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read by Aurangzib, who met them by craft and ruthlessness. Having 
marched a short distance from Agra he sent money and horses to 
Murad to aid his expenses in the pursuit of Dara and invited him 
to a banquet. For some days the dissuasion of his more apprehensive 
officers kept Murad from accepting the invitation, but a personal 
attendant who had been corrupted by Aurangzib induced him to 
enter his brother’s camp after a heated day in the chase. The brothers 
ate together and Murdad was invited to rest after the hunt. A female 
slave who was sent to his tent to shampoo his legs removed his 
weapons as he slept and he was easily made a prisoner, and carried 
off secretly and immediately to the fort at Delhi. Fickle troops at 
once joined Aurangzib and their leaders accepted rich gifts. 

Meanwhile Dara, who had seized Delhi in his first flight and had 
begun to collect a fresh army, soon realised that he could not hope 
to resist Aurangzib there. He therefore pressed on to Lahore, leaving 
guards on the Sutlej and striving to increase his own forces and to 
corrupt the generals of his brother. There was reason to hope that 
the fatigue of Aurangzib’s army would allow him time to organise a 
successful resistance. 

By the confinement of Murad Bakhsh Aurangzib was now relieved 
of immediate anxiety, and he marched on to Delhi, where he rapidly 
matured his plans. One force was sent at once after Dara, and another 
was despatched east to capture Allahabad as a bulwark against 
Sulaiman Shukoh and the possibility of action by Shah Shuja‘. For 
three weeks he halted, busy with the details of civil administration. 
Here he finally achieved his original plan and assumed the imperial 
title, though with scanty pomp, taking the additional name of 
‘Alamgir (universe grasper). Thus ended the reign of Shah Jahan, 
who spent the remaining years of his life a prisoner in the fort of 

gra. Here he was confined in the gilded marble palace he had 
built, from which he could gaze down the Jumna with its arid dusty 
banks to the magnificent tomb he was building for his wife—and 
himself. 

By race Shah Jahan was three-quarters Indian, both his mother 
and grandmother having been Rajput ladies of high birth, and the 
failure of his sons and army in the enterprise against Balkh showed 
that the Mughul line in India was no longer able to cope with the 
hardy and turbulent tribesmen beyond the Hindi Kush. Each of 
the Mughul emperors from Akbar to Aurangzib seemed to realise 
and avoid the faults of his predecessor more diligently than to emulate 
any good qualities that existed. As a youth Shah Jahan was accus- 
tomed to see his father indulging to excess in drink, and Jahangir 
himself records that he was unable to persuade his son even to taste 
liquor till he was twenty-four... And throughout his life, while his 


1 While at this period Roe states that both father and son were fond of red wine it 3 
clear that Shah J never became a drunkard. 
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marriage to Mumtaz Mahall proved a pleasing example of conjugal 
happiness for nearly twenty years, and later he became addicted to 
sensual pleasures, he never subordinated his own judgement to female 
influences as Jahangir did. 

Even during boyhood the restless uncertainty as to their hopes 
of a crown that always obsessed the sons of an oriental ruler was 
forced upon him. The dispute with his elder brother Khusrav over 
the elephant fight which disturbed the last days of his grandfather 
Akbar occurred when he was not fourteen, and shortly afterwards 
he saw Khusrav try to wrest the throne from their father. During a 
stay of over three years (1615-19) in India Sir Thomas Roe was at 
the court for long periods and his business brought him into contact 
with Shah Jahan, who was then governor of Gujarat and thus of 
great importance to the British ambassador endeavouring to establish 
trade. The grievances of the English traders naturally prejudiced 
Roe against the man whom he believed to be responsible for not 
righting them. Moreover, the prince disliked Roe, who insisted on 
being treated with the dignity due to his office as ambassador and 
could not be cajoled or brow-beaten. Roe’s allowances from the com- 
pany did not permit him to offer presents so costly as those of the 
Portuguese who werc his competitors for favour. Allowing for these 
sources of bias Roe’s judgement of the prince is confirmed by other 
sources. He found Shah Jahan at the age of twenty-four already 
mature, and writes: 

I never saw so settled a countenance, nor any man keepe so constant a gravety, 

never smiling, nor in face showing any respect or difference of men; but mingled 
with extreame pride and contempt of all. Yet I found some inward trouble now 
and then assayle him, and a kind of brokennes and distraction in his thoughts, 
unprovidedly and amascdly answering sutors, or not hearing.! 
Elsewhere he describes the prince as “proud naturally” and as 
intolerant and more favourable to the Portuguese than to the English, 
which was natural, as the English were newcomers of whom nothing 
was known in India while the Portuguese had already established 
some dominion there. 

When he came to the throne Shah Jahan was nearly thirty-six, 
and his character had mellowed. He had disposed of all possible 
rivals of the blood royal and the people at large were prepared to 
welcome a ruler who had shown ability as general and administrator 
after the impotent government of his father. Nor were they dis- 
appointed, as Shah Jahan, at last relieved from the long anxiety about 
his position, showed that he had unexpected geniality and modera- 
tion. His careful handling of the Afghan tribes round the Khyber 
pass who commanded the line of communications with Kabul and 
are even still a menace to civilised administration shows this.2. These 


1 Shih Jahan was just about to leave for the Deccan, having superseded his brother 
Parviz, of whom he was jealous. 
* C. E, Biddulph, Afghan Poetry (1890), p. xiv. 
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qualities, however, did not permit toleration of abuses and negligence 
of their duties by the officials of the empire, and there were notable 
instances of local administrators being removed for such faults. 
Though in matters of religion his plain straightforward creed per- 
mitted no licence, he never degenerated into the bigot that his suc- 
cessor became. With the latitude of Akbar’s religious beliefs and 
practices, and the looseness of Jahangir’s court, he had no sympathy, 
and his objects were primarily to restore the strict profession of Islam 
rather than to persecute believers in other religions. Thus he soon 
abolished the ceremonial prostration before the throne which had 
been instituted by Akbar and maintained by Jahangir, and in its 
place prescribed forms which savoured less of divine worship. The 
ostentatious use of the divine era instituted by Akbar ceased so far 
as the record of months on the coinage was concerned a few years 
after Shah Jahan’s accession, except in one or two outlying places, 
though the practical value of a calendar of solar months led to their 
continued use (but not invariably) for fiscal purposes. 

In 1633 Shah Jahan ordered the demolition of Hindu temples 
which had been begun in the previous reign, especially at Benares, 
and many were demolished. These orders were followed by a pro- 
hibition of the erection of new shrines or the repair of older buildings. 
Intermarriage between Hindus and Muslims, which had been com- 
mon in the Punjab and Kashmir, was forbidden in 1634. Hindus 
were directed to keep to their own style of dress,' and to discontinue 
practices which were offensive to the tenets of Islam, such as crema- 
tion or the burning of widows near a Muslim cemetery, or the sale 
of intoxicating liquor. Mass conversions of Hindus to Islam were 
also encouraged, and in some cases were forcibly effected. All these 
acts, however, were dictated rather by the desire to maintain the 
strict tenets of Islam than to pursue the course of iconoclasm which 
was adopted by Aurangzib. Thus the demolition of new temples was 
not followed by the erection of mosques on their sites. In his later 
years Shah Jahan appears to have left Dara unchecked in his studies 
of Hinduism, which led him to seek for common truths underlying 
two faiths differing so much in their external practices.” 

For the expedition against the Portuguese at Hooghly there were 
grounds other than those of religious intolerance. But the small band 
of captives who eventually reached Agra alive were severely treated 
in the hope of obtaining their conversion. Those who accepted Islam 
were more kindly dealt with, and employment was found for them. 
The buildings and land of the mission at Agra were taken over, but 


1 A Hindu ordinarily fastens his upper garment on the left, and a Muslim on the right. 

3 “Les entretiens de Lahore’’ [entre le prince impérial Dara Shikuh et l’ascéte Hindou 
Baba La’l Das] by Cl. Huart and L. Massignon, du monde musulman, 1926, p. 285. 
Jahangir described the ascetic Chid Rip as one who had thoroughly mastered the science 
of the Vedanta, which is the science of Sufism; Memoirs, 1, 355. See also 7.A.S.B. 1870, 
p. 273 and Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, 1, 296. 
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two years later were restored. Although it was ordered that the 
church should first be dismantled the materials were left with the 
priests, who were permitted to build a house and to baptize children 
of Christians, and perform marriages, to visit the sick, to hold services 
for their congregations, and to use the cemetery which had been 
granted by Jahangir and contains the oldest Christian tombs in 
northern India.1_ Churches in other parts of the Mughul dominions 
were also demolished, but in 1641 Manrique was successful in 
obtaining a grant for the restoration of the church in Sind, and also 
secured the release of one of the priests who had been taken prisoner 
at Hooghly. 

The reign shows no new developments in administrative matters. 
Under Jahangir both finance and general administration had de- 
teriorated and Shah Jahan was largely occupied in restoring stability 
and efficiency. His chief measure was a reduction in the gross 
emoluments of the higher officials coupled with a clearer definition 
of the number of troops they were required to maintain, and its 
cffect secms to have been to produce a real force instead of one merely 
on paper, while it left the officials with a better margin of pay. 

Shah Jahan’s mind was orderly but not inventive. The court 
historians and forcign travellers praise his diligence in affairs of state, 
and the records of his military enterprises show the attention with 
which he controlled them. State revenues increased, in spite of the 
disastrous famine of 1630, owing to better supervision over officials 
and greater security of life. In Bengal Shah Shuja‘ during his long 
term as governor made progress in the detailed assessments of land, 
which had been summary on the first conquest by Akbar. And in 
the Deccan a Persian named Murshid Quli Khan, who had entered 
Mughul service with ‘Ali Mardin Khan, performed a similar task 
after peace had been established. Trade, in spite of the edicts issued 
by Akbar and Jahangir, was subject to constant restrictions dictated 
by the theory that government should gain the highest possible 
revenue from it, rather than that it should foster its improvement. 
In 1633 Shah Jahan declared a royal monopoly in indigo, and ordered 
that the sale of indigo throughout the Mughul dominions should be 
effected only through a certain Hindu merchant, who was to receive 
a loan from the treasury and share the profit.2 The monopoly 
included the supplies in Gujarat as well as those round Agra, and 
it failed, though it had the support of Mir Jumla, only because the 
Dutch and Portuguese, who were large buyers, combined to keep 
off the market. Commerce was much impeded by similar mono- 
polies established by local governors, which were apparently un- 
checked by the central government.® 


2 For the grant of these privileges see Journal, Punjab Historical Society, vim, 25. 
® W. Foster, The English Factories in India (1630-33), p. xxxiv. 9, 5 
* W. H. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 146 sqq. 
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In his relations with other powers Shah Jahan’s diplomacy usually 
consisted of attempts to dazzle by exaggerating his own prowess 
against the small kingdoms of the Deccan, and it was marked by no 
great statesmanship. Communications with Turkey were opened by 
the despatch of a horse dealer who also took presents, and for some 
years envoys were exchanged. A Turkish officer who arrived in 1653 
brought a letter which mentioned the complaints made by Nazr 
Muhammad, and Shah Jahan’s reply, in which he taunted the Sultan 
with his youth and the incapacity of his councillors, closed the 
exchange of communication, which had been purely ceremonial. As 
a good Muslim Shah Jahan frequently sent presents to the Sharif 
of Mecca and gifts for the poor in the towns of Mecca and Medina. 

With European nations the intercourse was less formal and em- 
bassies were not contemplated. Portuguese influence, in spite of the 
possession of territory, was waning, and that of the Dutch and English, 
though it increased, was still directed to mercantile affairs and had 
not achieved a political status. The Portuguese in 1630 attempted to 
get the English and Dutch ousted from Surat and offered to settle 
and trade there. They captured a Mughul ship to put pressure on 
the Mughuls, but an English fleet came to the governor’s assistance, 
and later Shah Jahan was able to induce Bijapur to blockade Goa 
and the Portuguese were glad to restore the ship and waive their 
demands. In 1635 Methwold, the president at Surat, was able to 
arrange a convention with the viceroy at Goa with beneficial results. 
Rivalry between the Dutch and English continued, and Shah Jahan 
offered concessions to the Dutch if they would expel the Portuguese 
from Daman and Diu, but the proposal was not accepted by the 
Dutch governor-general at Batavia. The persistence of the traders, 
both English and Dutch, and the profits arising from their operations 
gradually led to the grant of more privileges, though progress was 
chequered and factors were sometimes subjected to imprisonment. 

Shah Jahan had inherited some of the artistic taste of his father. 
His practical, more business-like nature, however, diverted this from 
the cultivation of painting and the accumulation of jewels and 
curiosities to bolder and more striking developments of art. On his 
accession he had taken from his treasury a large store of precious 
stones and gold and ordered the construction of the peacock throne 
with a canopy supported on twelve pillars adorned with enamel and 
jewels. Seven years later, at the celebration of the vernal equinox, 
he took his seat on it and the throne remained for a century one of 
the glories of the Mughul dynasty till Nadir Shah after sacking Delhi 
took it away.! 

It was, however, in the field of architecture that the reign was 
most distinguished. Indian art had still retained its faculty of learning 


1 For a picture of Shih Jahan seated on the throne with Asaf Khan presenting pearls 
see British Museum MS., Add. 20,734, folios 689, 690. 
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from foreign influence but making its own treatment and stamping 
its productions with the marks of an indigenous culture. Shah Jahan 
had a strong interest in the designs and plans of buildings and per- 
sonally discussed and revised them. When he ordered the construc- 
tion of the peacock throne he also began to rebuild most of the 
existing palaces and apartments in the fort at Agra to make a setting 
for it.) Of the most conspicuous erections of which he was the 
founder, the first to be begun (in 1632) was the Taj at Agra, to 
contain the tomb of his wife.? 

While the Tj is conspicuous, not only for its grandeur of concep- 
tion and delicate profusions of detail, the pearl mosque in the fort 
at Delhi, constructed in 1646-53, delights the eye by its majestic 
simplicity. Of the splendours of the fort at Delhi and the new city 
founded there in 1639 much has been written.? The verse inscribed 
round the cornice of the hall of private audience declaring that if 
there is a heaven on earth it is here is less hyperbolical than the 
boasts of many great builders. In size alone the palace exceeds 
anything of the kind in Europe, covering an area more than double 
that of the Escurial. The main street of the city is nearly a mile long 
and very wide. The canals originally made for irrigation were 
extended to supply the city and palace with water, and the chronicle 
records that there was not a room in the palace nor a lane in the city 
to which the supply did not reach. 

Shah Jahan’s activities in building were not confined to the centres 
of government alone. In 1644 he ordered the construction of a 
mosque at Tatta as a recognition of the welcome held out to him 
by the inhabitants during his rebellion against Jahangir, while a 
mosque near the tomb of Shaikh Salim Chisti and a pavilion on the 
bank of the Ana Sagar at Ajmer also date from this reign. 

In literature the cultivation of the vernacular, with which Shah 
Jahan was familiar, was notable. Persian naturally maintained the 
chief place and a court laureate named Abu-’l-Talib, who came from 
Ka4shan in Persia and took the pen-name Kalim, versified the official 
chronicle in a simpler style than the ornate poetry of the Indian 
Muslims. Hajji Muhammad Jan also wrote a chronicle in poetry 
and a description of the gardens of Kashmir and the buildings for 
which Shah Jahan was responsible. A Brahman of the Punjab named 
Chandra Bhan, who was employed by prince Dara Shukoh, also 
wrote Persian poetry and prose. Among the writers in vernacular 
Sundar Dias, a Brahman of Gwalior, was especially honoured, and 
received the title of Maha Kavi Rai or great poet leader. Writing 


1 “The a fort and its building”, Arch. S India (1903-4), pp. 164 sqq. 

* The Abd part of her title “‘ Mumia Mahall” has Aba alin a ae into Taj. For a 
description see chap. xvi, pp. 561 59g. 

* Fergusson, History of Indian and Oriental Architecture (1891), p. 591. For specimens of 
the coloured inlay work see Preservation of National Monuments in India (1896), plate 32, 
and of painting, plate 33. See also chap. xvm, p. 564. 
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in the Braj dialect of Hindi he produced a great work on composition, 
besides a philosophical treatise and translations from the Sanskrit. 
Chintamani of Cawnpore district, who composed a version of the 
Ramfyana and a treatise on prosody, was also patronised by the 
emperor. An even more distinguished writer in Hindu estimation 
was Deb Dat, also a Brahman, from the present Mainpuri district, 
who produced many works of religious poetry besides a treatise on 
prosody and rhetoric and a play. 

While these Brahmans under the influence of court patronage were 
producing works of literary merit, men of other castes were com- 
posing hymns which have done so much to deepen the spiritual life 
of the masses and to inculcate faith and devotion in place of philo- 
sophical abstraction. Pran Nath, a Chhattri of Panna in Bundel- 
khand, wrote a number of poems which attempt to reconcile Hinduism 
and Islam, their language itself being marked by a grammatical 
basis of Hindi with a vocabulary of Persian and Arabic words. 
A cotton carder of Ahmadabad named Dadi, who lived most of his 
life in Rajputana, was a prolific hymn writer and has many followers. 
These authors were the founders of sects which still exist, known as 
the Prannathis and Dadipanthis. Still greater influence has been 
exerted by Tukaram, a grain seller of low caste born near Poona, 
whose hymns became so popular that he was persecuted by the 
Brahmans as one who had no right to be a religious teacher. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AURANGZIB (1658-1681) 


Au RANGZIB’S conduct during the war of succession was marked 
by rapidity of movement, wise distribution and exact co-ordination 
of forces, and quick-eyed generalship in the field. When to these 
factors we add the previous war-experience of his troops and their 
training in concerted action under his eyes, as well as his royal gift 
of judging the character of men at sight and choosing worthy and 
faithful agents, we can easily understand his unbroken success in 
this war against three rivals of equal rank and resources, none of 
whom was a coward or imbecile. He had opened the campaign on 
go March, 1658, when he set out for Delhi from Burhanpur. In less 
than threc months from that day, he had crossed two large rivers, 
won two severely contested battles, captured the capital, and im- 
prisoned the sovereign (18 June). The administration of the empire 
now naturally passed into his strong and capable hands, and his 
supreme position was freed from all rivalry after his treacherous arrest 
of his discontented and jealous partner Murad Bakhsh (5 July). 
The cloak of legality was thrown over his usurped authority when 
he crowned himself emperor at Delhi on 31 July, 1658, with the title 
of Abu-’l-Muzaffar Muhiy-ud-din Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur 
‘Alamgir Padishah Ghazi. 

But he had two large enemy forces still to dispose of before his 
throne could be considered secure. Dara Shukoh had escaped from 
the ruin of his hopes at Samogarh (8 June), first to Delhi and then 
to the Punjab, whcre he was raising an army, while Dara’s eldest 
son, Sulaiman Shukoh, after defeating his uncle Shuja‘ (at Bahadur- 
pur on 24 February) and dictating peace to him (at Monghyr about 
17 May), was advancing towards Agra with his victorious troops. 
An eastward march of Dara would have ensured the combination of 
the father and the son and created a serious danger for Aurangzib. 
But the luckless Dara had turned to the Punjab, as that province 
was held for him by trusty deputies, its people were mostly attached 
to him, and large numbers of recruits could be had at call among 
its martial population. This move ruined Dara’s cause. Aurangzib 
inserted himself like a wedge between the father and the son and 
rendered the junction of their forces impossible except by following 
a wide loop to the north, of which he held the short chord in strength. 
On hearing of this blocking of their westward route, Sulaiman 
Shukoh’s army rapidly melted away, his captains openly deserted 
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him for their homes or for Aurangzib’s standard, and within two 
days of the arrival of the news of Samogarh and Dara’s flight to the 
north-west, Sulaiman’s army shrank from 20,000 men to less than 
6000. Aurangzib, holding the inner line, moved his divisions with 
great ease and rapidity and blocked every ferry by which Sulaiman 
tried to reach the Punjab by skirting the foot of the central Himalayas, 
so that the young prince became in effect a hunted fugitive. 

Thus, freed for the time being from all danger on the east, 
Aurangzib turned his undivided attention to the pursuit of Dara. 
That luckless aspirant to the throne was neither a general himself, 
nor had he the wisdom of being guided by veteran generals whose 
devotion to him was manifest. His sole strategy was to flee before 
Aurangzib’s forces, however small, without hazarding any action. 
His timid and contradictory orders took the heart out of such of his 
subordinates as were prepared to hold up the advancing vanguard 
of the pursuers at the rivers of the Punjab, which are so admirably 
situated to favour a defence by delaying tactics. The result was that 
Dara, in spite of his getting possession of the imperial treasuries at 
Delhi and Lahore (the latter estimated to contain ten million 
rupees}, besides the money and jewels that Shah Jahan had sent to 
him from Agra, could not get time enough to give cohesion and 
training to the 20,000 soldiers that he had gathered together at 
Lahore. He merely fled from town to town down the Punjab river 
at the first news of the armval of Aurangzib’s troops behind him. 
The only difficulties of the pursuers came from the heat of the season, 
the rapidity of the marches they had to make (which led to large 
numbers of soldiers lagging behind), the exhaustion and death of 
their horses and camels, and their inability to overtake the enemy 
and bring him to a decisive action. Dara had left Delhi on 22 June, 
1658, and reached Lahore on 13 July. His rear-guard, holding the 
Sutley} at Talwandi and Ripar, had its left turned by Bahadur 
Khan’s crossing the river at Ripar on 15 August and fell back on 
the Beds at Govindwal and finally on Lahore. Once more Dara’s 
genius quailed before that of Aurangzib; he despaired of success, 
and his despair infected his troops. 

Leaving Lahore on 28 August, at the head of 14,000 men, the 
fugitive prince reached Multan on 15 September with his army 
reduced to one-half by desertion. Eight days afterwards he vacated 
this city and fled down the Indus towards the sea, finding rest 
nowhere and daily losing men. Finally, he left the province of Sind 
at Badin (4 December) and entered the Rann of Cutch, at the news 
of which his pursuers turned back from Tatta on 15 December. 

Meanwhile, Aurangzib himself had given up the chase from Multan 
(10 October) and hastened to Delhi by rapid marches, because a 
new storm-cloud was reported to be gathering in the east. Shuja’ 
was making preparations for a second advance on Agra. The deposi- 
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tion of Shah Jahan and the imprisonment of the once-beloved ally 
Murad Bakhsh had taught him the true value of Aurangzib’s solemn 
promise to let Shuja‘ enjoy Bengal and Bihar in full sovereignty 
unmolested. At Monghyr he heard of Aurangzib’s march in full force 
to the Punjab and imagined the road to Agra to be open. Now was 
the opportunity to seize that capital and release his father. 

So, carly in November, 1658, Shuja‘ had advanced from Patna 
with 25,000 cavalry and a good train of artillery, got easy possession 
of the forts on the way up to Allahabad, and arrived at Khajuha 
(in the Fatehpur district), ninety-five miles west of Allahabad, on 
g January, 1659. Here he was held up by an imperial army under 
Aurangzib’s eldest son, Muhammad Sultan. 

That emperor had reached the environs of Delhi from Multan 
on 20 November and repeatedly sent detachments to strengthen his 
army near Allahabad so as to close Shuja’s path effectively. But 
as the latter had not given up his ambitious movement, Aurangzib 
had made a rapid march from Soron and reached Kor, eight miles 
west of Shuja’’s position, on 12 January, 1659. Here Mir Jumla, 
released from his collusive imprisonment in Daulatabad fort, joined 
him on that day. 

The decisive battle took place on the 14th. But the night before 
it, Maharaja Jasvant Singh, who commanded Aurangzib’s right 
wing, made a treacherous and quite unexpected attack on his master, 
plundered the camp of prince Muhammad Sultan and also much 
of Aurangzib’s baggage, and then fled to his own country with his 
Rajput contingent (14,000 strong). Aurangzib’s cool courage and 
strict discipline in making the other divisions keep their own places 
during this night of alarm, prevented the confusion and panic from 
spreading and saved his army from further loss. With daylight many 
of his dispersed troops returned to his standard, and he advanced 
to the attack at the head of 50,000 to 55,000 men, as against Shuja’’s 
23,000. 

With great judgement, Shuja‘ tried to make up for his hopeless 
inferiority in numbers by drawing up his troops not in the usual 
six divisions of Mughul battle-array but in one long line behind his 
artillery and taking the offensive himself. His right wing under 
Sayyid ‘Alam charged the imperial left and after scattering it fell 
upon the centre, driving in front three furious war elephants, each 
brandishing a heavy iron chain with its trunk, before which no man 
or horse could stand. At the same time the imperial right wing was 
assailed and partly dispersed by Shuja’s vanguard and left under 
prince Buland Akhtar. A false rumour spread through the field 
that Aurangzib himself had been slain, and many of his followers 
fled away. One of these Bengal elephants, maddened by wounds, 
approached the emperor’s elephant. If the latter had turned back, 
the entire imperial army would have broken and run away at the 
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sight of it. But in the crisis, Aurangzib's cool courage and power of 
quick decision saved the situation: he stood like a rock, chaining the 
legs of his elephant to prevent its flight, and soon the attacking 
beast’s driver was shot down and it was brought under control by 
an imperial mahout. Sayyid ‘Alam was at last repulsed with wofully 
thinned ranks. His centre thus saved, Aurangzib turned to succour 
his hard-pressed right wing, which on being rallied and reinforced 
made a counter-charge and swept away the enemy divisions before 
it with great carnage. Meanwhile, the imperial vanguard had ad- 
vanced, shaking the front line of Shuja‘. And now, emitting a thick 
shower of cannon-balls and bullets, Aurangzib’s entire army made 
a simultaneous advance and enveloped the centre, which alone 
remained of Shuja‘’s host. That prince saved his life only by dis- 
mounting from his elephant and galloping away on a flect horse. 
His army at once broke and fled, giving up its entire camp and 
baggage, artillery (114 pieces) and elephants to the conqueror. 

From the field of victory Aurangzib sent a division, 30,000 strong, 
under his son Muhammad Sultan and Mir Jumla in pursuit of 
Shuja‘, who fled eastwards, making a stand only at Monghyr and 
again at Sahibganj (near the Sakrigali or ‘I'cliyagarhi pass) by 
blocking the narrow road there. But at each of these places Mir 
Jumia turned his left by making a détour through the jungles under 
the guidance of the local zamindars. Finally, after a short halt at 
Rajmahal, Shuja‘ evacuated the right bank of the Ganges and 
crossed over to the Malda district. The imperialists immediately 
occupied Rajmahal (23 April, 1659). 

In the campaign that ensued, Shuja* was hopelessly inferior on 
land, his regular troops having shrunk to 5000 men, while Mir 
Jumla’s army wes five times as large and man for man superior in 
fighting capacity. But the imperialists were a purcly land force, 
with few pieces of cannon and not a single boat for operations in this 
land of waterways. On the other hand, Shuja’ had an artillery of 
big guns admirably served by European and half-breed gunners, and 
the entire flotilla (navvdra) of Bengal was at his disposal, which gave 
wonderful mobility to his army and multiplied its striking force, 
while the lack of boats at first paralysed Mir Jumla’s efforts. 

Shuja‘, making Tanda (four miles west of the old fort of Gaur) 
his base, entrenched various places on the eastern bank of the Ganges 
to prevent the enemy from crossing. But Mir Jumla with great 
diligence procured a small number of boats from remote places, 
and making the best use of them twice surprised and defeated Shuja‘’s 
advanced outposts, but his third coup (13 May) failed with heavy 
loss, as the enemy had prepared an ambush for him. On 18 June, 
prince Muhammad Sultan, chafing under Mir Jumla’s tutelage, was 
lured by the offer of the hand of Shuja‘’s daughter and secretly went 
over to his uncle. But Mir Jumla restored order and control among 
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the prince’s leaderless troops, and at a council of war all the other 
generals agreed to obey him as their leader. Next, during the tor- 
rential rains of Bengal, while the city of Rajmahal was completely 
girt round by water, its grain supply was cut off by the Bengal 
flotilla and Shuja‘ by a sudden attack recovered it, the surprised 
imperial division of the city fleeing away (1 September). 

In the following December Shuja‘ resumed operations on land and 
twice attacked Mir Jumla, whose inferiority in artillery forced him 
to fall back from Belghata towards Murshidabad. But Daiid Khan, 
the governor of Patna, with a second army and plenty of boats and 
artillery, was advancing along the Ganges to co-operate with Mir 
Jumla, and on hearing of this Shuja‘ evacuated Rajmahal and fell 
back on Tanda. Thus, the whole country west of the Ganges was 
finally lost to Shuja‘ (21 January, 1660), who, however, held a line 
from opposite Rajmahal to Tanda. Mir Jumla easily crossed the 
Ganges with the help of the 160 boats received from Patna and then 
made a wide circuit round the north of Shuja‘’s position, reaching 
Malda on 16 March. A month before this prince Muhammad Sultan 
had Ieft Shuja‘ and returned to the imperial camp, but only to be 
sentenced to imprisonment for the rest of his life. On 15 April, Mir 
Jumla crossed the Mahananda and threatened to complete a circle 
round Shuja‘, who could no longer resist, but fled precipitately with 
his family to Dacca, abandoning all his soldiers, servants and property 
in ‘Tanda to the imperialists. Only sixty boats accompanied him, 
while 402 became the victor’s prize. 

But even at Dacca Shuja‘ could make no stand. The zamindars 
rose against him, and Mir Jumla arrived there hard on his heels. 
So, the prince finally abandoned Bengal on 22 May, 1660, and sailed 
for Chittagong to seek an asylum with the Magh Raja of Arakan. 
Here his unquiet ambition brought him to a tragic end. With the 
help of the Musalman settlers in Arakan he planned to seize the 
throne of his protector and then advance once more for the recovery 
of Bengal. But the conspiracy was betrayed and the Mughul prince 
in trying to escape was pursued and cut down in the jungle (January, 
1661).? 

We now turn to the last days of Dara Shukoh. After leaving Sind 
(early in December, 1658), with the small remnant of his army, he 
received help from the Rajas of Cutch and Navanagar, and reached 
Ahmadabad at the head of gooo men. Here Shah Navaz Khan, 
the governor of the province, joined him and opened the royal 
treasury to him (January, 1659). Dara now raised his army to 
22,000 men, took away the artillery of Surat castle, and, learning 
that Shuja‘ had advanced beyond Allahabad to attack Aurangzib, 
he made a dash towards Agra. On the way he turned towards 
Ajmer on receiving an invitation from Jasvant Singh, who promised 

1 See also chap. xvu, p. 480. 
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to join him with all the Rajputs. But in the meantime Aurangzib 
had crushed Shuja‘, and he now won Jasvant over by mingled threats 
of invasion and promises of favour, and arrived near Ajmer with 
his victorious army. Thus, Dara had no alternative but to fight. He 
entrenched the pass of Deorai, four miles south of Ajmer, his flanks 
protected by the hills of Bithli and Gokla and his front by a low wall 
bristling with guns. 

Aurangzib attacked this formidable position from the south, suf- 
fering heavy losses on account of the low and exposed position of his 
troops. In the evening of the third day (24 March, 1659), under 
cover of a furious massed attack on Dari’s left wing and a general 
cannonade along his entire front, a body of hillmen belonging to 
Raja Rajrip of Jammi climbed the back of the Gokla hill unper- 
ceived and thus seized the rear of Dara’s left wing. Then these 
trenches were stormed, the general in command, Shah Navaz Khan, 
was killed, and shortly after nightfall Dara fled from the field. When 
these facts became known the rest of his troops submitted to 
Aurangzib. 

Dara, accompanied by his family and only 2000 troops, moved 
towards Ahmadabad by rapid marches, undergoing extreme misery 
from the heat and dust and the death of transport animals. On the 
way he learnt that that city had turned against him and he would 
not find any safe refuge in Gujarat. After a scene of unspeakable 
agony, so pathetically described by Bernier who was attending his 
sick wife, the prince, now “‘reduced to the poorest and sorriest dress, 
his retinue shrunk to a few men”’, fled to Kathiawar, crossed the 
terrible Rann again and entered Sind a second time (middle of May). 
A strong imperial detachment under Jay Singh and Bahadur Khan 
pursued him all tne way with equal speed. In Sind Aurangzib’s 
local officers had closed Dara’s path to the north and the east. So 
he fled westwards, crossed the Indus and entered Schwan, intending 
to flee to Persia by way of the Bolan pass and Qandahar. But his 
beloved wife Nadira Bani died of illness and privations, and Dara, 
now almost mad with grief and despair, sent away all his remaining 
troopers and his most devoted officer with her corpse to Lahore for 
burial in the graveyard of his patron saint Mian Mir. He then 
accepted the offered hospitality of Malik Jivan, the chieftain of 
Dadar (nine miles east of the Bolan pass), and was seized by this 
Baloch traitor (19 June) and delivered to Aurangzib’s general. 

Arrived at Delhi, Dara and his second son Sipihr Shukoh were 
paraded through the streets with disgrace. He was put to death 
on the charge of apostasy from Islam by the sentence of Aurangzib’s 
court theologians (g September). His remains were buried in a vault 
of Humfyiin’s tomb. 

Dara’s eldest son, Sulaiman Shukoh, on his way back from the 
war with Shuja‘, had heard of the disaster to his father at Samogarh, 
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and on being deserted by most of his troops and headed off by 
Aurangzib’s forces from the west, he failed to reach his father in the 
Punjab. He therefore sought refuge with the Raja of Srinagar in the 
Garhwal hills, who gave him a royal welcome. But a year later 
(July, 1659) Aurangzib sent a force to coerce or bribe the raja into 
giving up the refugee. Sulaiman was delivered up by his host and 
brought to Delhi on 12 January, 1661. He was ordered to be con- 
fined in the fort of Gwalior and was there done to death (May, 1662) 
with overdoses of opium. In the same state prison, Murad Bakhsh 
was beheaded (14 December, 1661) under judicial sentence for the 
murder of ‘Ali Nagi, his divdn in Gujarat, whose son, instigated by 
Aurangzib, insisted on the retaliation of blood for blood allowed by 
Islamic law. ‘he very young sons of Dara and Murad were spared, 
only to be kept in prison for life. ‘Thus, all possible rivals having been 
removed from his path, Aurangzib became the indisputable lord and 
master of Mughul India. 

In four severely contested battles for the throne, fought in the 
course of less than a year in widely separated provinces, Aurangzib 
had marched rapidly and triumphed uniformly at the total cost of 
only two generals killed and one dead from sunstroke, while his 
opponents were crushed with terrible carnage among officers and 
privates alike. ‘There could be no greater proof of his genius and 
efficiency than this. 

The reign of Aurangzib naturally falls into two equal divisions of 
about twenty-five years each, the first of which he passed in northern 
India and the second in the Deccan. During the earlier half of his 
reign the centre of interest lics unmistakably in the north, because 
the most important devclopments, civil and military, concerned this 
region. In the second half, the situation is reversed: all the resources 
of the empire are concentrated in the Deccan; the emperor, his court 
and family, the bulk of his army, and all his best officers live there, 
and Hindustan sinks back to a place of secondary importance; the 
administration in northern India grows weak and corrupt at the 
withdrawal of the master’s eye and all the ablest-officers; the upper 
classes decline in morals, culture, and useful activity; and finally 
lawlessness breaks out in most parts, dimly heralding the great 
anarchy which covered the eighteenth century. 

After his final victory over Dara, Aurangzib celebrated his grand 
coronation on 15 June, 1659,! in the first month of his second regnal 
year, at Delhi, with prolonged rejoicings. Thereafter he lived for 
nearly twenty years at Delhi and Agra, making only a trip to Kashmir 
which kept him away for one year (1663) and an eighteen months’ 
halt at Hasan Abdal (1674-75) to direct operations against the 
frontier tribes. Early in 1679 he went to Ajmer to annex Marwar, 
and thus became involved for the next two years and a half in the 
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Rajput war, whose strange rine drew him to the Deccan, there to 
pass the last quarter century of his life in strenuous but unavailing toil. 

During the years 1661-67, Aurangzib received complimentarv 
embassies from many foreign Muslim powers, such as the Sharif of 
Mecca, the kings of Persia, Balkh, Bukhara, Kashghar, Urganj 
(Khiva) and Shahr-i-nau, the Turkish governors of Basra, Hadra- 
maut, Yaman and Mocha, the ruler of Barbary, and the king of 
Abyssinia. The only embassy from Constantinople in his reign arrived 
in 1690, charged with a letter for him. His policy was to dazzle 
the eyes of these princes by the lavish gift of presents to them and 
to their envoys, and thus induce the outer Muslim world to forget 
his treatment of his father and brothers. The fame of India as a soft 
milch cow spread throughout the middle and near East, and the 
minor embassies were merely begging expeditions, as Bernier shrewdly 
noted. The Sharif of Mecca in particular used to send his agents to 
the Delhi court every year with the object of levying contributions 
in the name of the Prophet, till at last the emperor’s patience was 
worn out and he refused to make the Sharif his almoner at the holy 
city, but began to send his gifts to its scholars and mendicants through 
his own agents. On the embassics received and the return-embassies 
sent out Aurangzib spent in presents nearly three million rupees in 
the course of seven years, besides the large sums which he annually 
distributed at Mecca and the gift of a million to ‘Abdullah Khan, 
the deposed king of Kashghar, who had taken refuge in India in 
1668 and died at Delhi in 1675. 

The grandest and most costly of these diplomatic intercourses was 
with Persia. But the overweening pride of Shah ‘Abbas IT, who could 
not forget how the Mughul emperor Humayiin had been a suppliant 
before his ancestor, how Shah Jahan had thrice failed to recover 
Qandahar, and how a petty chief like Shivaji had sacked the greatest 
port of the Mughul empire with impunity, led to a rupture between 
the two sovereigns, which was aggravated by the Shah’s exaltation 
of the Shiah religion in his letters to an orthodox Sunni like 
Aurangzib. At last after sending two insulting letters to Aurangzib 
and barbarously humiliating the Indian ambassador at the Persian 
court (Tarbiyat Khan), Shah ‘Abbas threatened an invasion of India, 
but his death (August, 1667) dispersed the war clouds, and the Persian 
monarchy soon afterwards sank into sloth and decay, to the immense 
relief of the Delhi court. 

Many minor conquests were made in the outskirts of the empire 
during the first half of Aurangzib’s reign, the most valuable of which 
were the annexations of Palamau (in south Bihar) by Datd Khan 
the governor of Patna in 1661 and of Chittagong by Shayista Khan 
the governor of Bengal in 1666. A more romantic success was that 
of a mission from the province of Kashmir (1665) which forced the 
ruler of Tibet (evidently little Tibet or Ladakh) to acknowledge the 
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suzerainty of Aurangzib, stamp coins in his name, and build a 
mosque at his capital where the Islamic call to prayer had never been 
heard before. The conquests in Assam made early in the reign were 
all lost by the year 1681. 

The disturbances of internal peace during this earlier period were 
neither very important nor successful. The outbreaks which inevitably 
followed the collapse of civil authority during a war of succession 
subsided with Aurangzib’s assertion of his mastery. The Hindu risings 
against his policy of religious persecution will be described later. 
The vassal princes who revolted were all crushed like Champat Rai 
Bundela (1661) and Rai Singh the usurper of Navanagar in Kathia- 
war (1663), or forced to sue for pardon like Rao Karan of Bikaner 
(1660). In fact, these few and strictly localised tumults hardly 
disturbed the profound internal peace which northern India enjoyed 
during the first half of this reign. 

Aurangzib had claimed the throne as the champion of pure Islam 
against the heretical practices and opinions of Dara Shukoh. Soon 
after his grand coronation (June, 1659), he issued a number of 
ordinances for restoring the orthodox rules of conduct taught by the 
Quran. He abolished his ancestors’ practices of stamping the kalima 
(the Muslim credo) on their coins and of observing the nauriz or 
New Year’s day of the pagan Persians; forbade the cultivation of 
bhang (Cannabis indica) throughout his realm; and appointed a censor 
of public morals (Muhtasib) in every large city to enforce the Prophet's 
laws and put down forbidden practices, such as drinking, gambling 
and the illicit commerce of the sexes. The punishment of heretical 
opinions, blasphemy and omission of the five daily prayers or of 
the Ramazan fast by Muslims lay within the province of this officer. 

His puritanical rigour grew with age. In the eleventh year of his 
reign (1668) he forbade music at his court and pensioned off the 
state musicians and singers, many of whom had enjoyed honour and 
high rank under the preceding sovereigns. The royal band was, how- 
ever, retained. The ceremony of weighing (wazan) the emperor’s 
person on his birthday against gold and silver, which were then given 
away in charity, was discontinued; and so also the custom of the 
emperor applying a spot of sandal paste (tikd) to the foreheads of 
the great rajas when newly investing them (1679), and the ceremony 
of the emperor showing himself every morning at an outer balcony 
of the palace for his subjects to look at him (darshan)—because all 
these were Hindu practices. 

Gradually the festivities which used to be held on his birthday 
and the anniversary of his coronation were abolished (1677); only 
“betel leaves and scents were distributed among those present at 
court’’, and the grandees were forbidden to make the customary 
presents to the emperor. In many other minute points a literal 
compliance with the practice of early Islam was enjoined. 


SOCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS _ ar 


But this attempt to elevate mankind by one stroke of the official 
pen failed, as Akbar’s social reforms had failed before. Aurangzib’s 
government made itself ridiculous by violently enforcing for a time, 
then relaxing, and finally abandoning a code of puritanical morals 
opposed to the feelings of the entire population, without first trying 
to educate them to a higher level of thought. As Manucci observed, 
there were few who did not drink secretly, and even the ministers and 
gazis loved to get drunk at home. Gambling continued to be practised 
in his camp, and his order to all the courtesans and dancing girls to 
marry or leave the realm remained a dead letter. In 1664 he issued 
an edict forbidding sati (the voluntary burning of Hindu widows), 
but his government was powerless to enforce the prohibition every- 
where in the face of popular opposition. The castration of children 
for sale as eunuchs, though again and again denounced by him, 
continued in certain provinces. 

Nevertheless much good was done in the economic sphere by the 
pious emperor’s determined opposition to uncanonical taxes and 
illegal exactions (abwdb). Immediately after his second enthrone- 
ment (1659) he gave prompt and much needed relief to his subjects 
in the scarcity which followed from the disturbances of the civil war 
by abolishing the inland transport duty (rdhddri), amounting to 
10 per cent. ad valorem, and the octroi (pdnddri) on all articles of 
food and drink brought from outside for sale in the larger cities. 
This was done in the crown lands by the emperor’s order (at a loss 
of 24 million rupees per annum under rdahddari alone), while the 
jagirdars (assignees) and zaminddrs (landholders) were requested to 
do the same in their estates. 

The abwab or exactions made under various pretexts, in addition 
to the regular land revenue or custom duty, were a prolific source 
of oppression to the people, and were more burdensome in their 
operation in proportion as their victims were poor and uninfluential 
and distant from the imperial headquarters. These imposts were 
again and again declared illegal and forbidden by Muslim sovereigns 
of Delhi like Firiz Shah Tughluq (1375), Akbar (c. 1590) and 
Jahangir (1605), but they invariably managed to reappear after a 
short time. These abwab! included duties on the local sale of pro- 
duce (i.e. octroi), perquisites exacted by the officials for their own 
benefit, as well as fees and commissions levied on behalf of the state 
on almost every conceivable occasion, licence tax for plying certain 
trades, forced subscriptions, and gifts to officers, and special imposts 
on the Hindus. Among the last were taxes on bathing in the 
sacred waters (e.g. 6} rupees on every pilgrim at Allahabad) and a 
fee charged on the bones of dead Hindus carried for being thrown 
into the Ganges. As a tax was also levied on the father for the 
birth of a male child, we may say that under the Mughuls illegal 
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cesses pursued a man from birth to death. Aurangzib’s edicts for 
their abolition are dated 20 November, 1665, 29 April, 1673, and 
1682. But the timidity of the common people, the weakness of the 
central government in the provinces and its lack of an adequate 
number of reliable agents left the Indian population helpless under 
official extortion, in spite of benevolent paper edicts from the 
court. 

In the course of his enforcement of orthodoxy, Aurangzib’s hand 
did not spare the heretics of Islam. Even several Siifi philosophers 
did not feel themselves safe, as their elastic pantheism was suspected 
to be a coquetry with Hinduism and a veiled abjuration of the pure 
dogmas of Islam. The emperor’s accession was followed by the 
persecution of several holy men of liberal views but professed Muslims 
whom Dara had favoured. The most notable victim of this class was 
Sarmad, a Jew of Kashan (in Persia) converted to Islam, who com- 
posed many smooth-flowing verses breathing the ardent mystical 
fervour of the Sifi and the spirit of lofty catholicity which recognised 
the truth inherent in all great creeds. Sarmad used to go about 
absolutely naked, because like an uncompromising monist he denied 
the existence of matter and felt no shame about anything pertaining 
to the material body. He is said to have blessed Dara’s banners in 
the civil war, and was beheaded on the charge of heresy soon after 
Aurangzib’s accession. We also read of the execution of Shiahs for 
cursing the first three Khalifs, and of converts to Islam for returning 
to their old faith. The Isma‘ilia (or Bohra) heretics of Gujarat were 
subjected to bloody persecution by order of Aurangzib. 

So long as Shah Jahan lived as a captive in ioe. Aurangzib 
never visited that capital, for his relations with his deposed father 
were extremely bitter and became the subject of public condemna- 
tion throughout India and even outside. The court theologians, 
particularly ‘Abdul-Wahhab (who was rewarded with the chief 
justiceship of the empire), justified his usurpation of a loving father’s 
throne on the ground that the old emperor had grown infirm and 
intellectually unfit for governing the realm, and, therefore, the 
protection of the faithful required government by a pious and 
vigorous man like Aurangzib. But the rest of the world denounced 
Aurangzib’s treatment of his father as an outrage on justice and 
decorum. 

A very acrimonious correspondence that passed between father 
and son during the earlier days of Shah Jahan’s captive Irfe can be 
still followed in Aurangzib’s replies, though Shah Jahan’s letters to 
him are lost. The ex-emperor’s futile attempts to correspond with 
Dara and Shuja‘ only led to an increase in the rigour of his captivity, 
under Mu‘tamid, the harsh eunuch in charge, who “sometimes 
allowed it to be seen that he treated Shah Jahan as a miserable 
captive” (Manucci). There were also disputes about the crown 
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jewels and Dara’s property lodged in Agra fort, which Shah Jahan 
tried in vain to withhold from the victor. Then he wrote bitter letters 
charging Aurangzib with being an unnatural son and a rebel subject, 
a robber of other people’s property and a hypocrite. The latter 
replied in a lofty tone of self-righteousness, posing as the champion 
of pure Islam and of good government, and the humble but favourite 
instrument of God in the work of moral reform and popular bene- 
ficence, which had been endangered by his father’s incompetence, 
sloth and unjust rule: ‘‘Kingship means the protection of the realm 
and the guardianship of the people....A king is merely God’s 
elected custodian and the trustee of His money for the benefit of 
the subjects” (Adab-i-‘Alamgirt). Worsted in this contest with the 
pen, Shah Jahan resigned himself to his fate and prepared for the 
next world under the religious ministration of Sayyid Muhammad 
Qanauji and the tender nursing of his eldest daughter Jahanira, 
the Mughul Antigone. “‘All the ex-empcror’s time was divided 
between professing obedience to God, prayer, performance of all 
the religious services, reading the Qurdn and listening to the histories 
of the great men of the past.”” Seven and a half years passed in this 
way, and then he died on 1 February, 1666, aged seventy-four. 

The first great war of Aurangzib’s reign was the invasion of 
Assam. Early in the sixteenth century a Mongoloid soldier of fortune 
had founded a kingdom in Cooch Behar, north of Bengal. Lakshmi 
Narayan, the third king of this dynasty (r. 1584-1622), had professed 
allegiance to Akbar. A younger branch of the family had been 
installed over its eastern districts or Kamrip, 1.e. the country between 
the Sankosh and Bar Nadi rivers, which the Muslim writers called 
Kuch Hajo. In 1612, taking advantage of a contest between the 
two branches, the Mughuls conquered and annexed Kuch Hajo, but 
this brought them into collision with the Ahoms. These Ahoms were 
a branch of the Shan race, who had crossed the Patkai range in 
the thirteenth century and established a kingdom of their own over 
eastern and central Assam. They were a hardy race of demon- 
worshippers, expert in building stockades, plying boats, and making 
night attacks. Their society was organised on a feudal basis, under 
a number of official nobles, who cultivated their estates by slave 
labour. Their army consisted entirely of infantry, stiffened with 
elephants; but during their wars with Bengal they had learnt the 
use of firearms. Their king was the patriarch of the clan and was 
venerated as a semi-divine being. After much desultory fighting with 
the Mughuls of Kuch Hajo, the Ahom king made peace in 1638, 
recognising the boundary line of the Bar Nadi. 

During the war of succession, when Bengal was depleted of soldiers 
and left without a governor, the Rajas of Cooch Behar and Assam 
had sent troops from the west and the east respectively to seize the 
Mughul district of Kamrip lying between their realms. The Muslim 
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local officers had fled away from their charge, and the Ahoms had 
occupied Gauhati and plundered the whole district, driving out the 
Cooch Behar forces. When the civil war ended, Mir Jumla was 
appointed viceroy of Bengal (June, 1660), with orders to punish 
these rebel rajas. Leaving Dacca on 11 November, 1661, with an 
army of 12,000 horse and 30,000 foot, and a flotilla of 323 vessels 
of different classes, Mir Jumla captured the capital of Gooch Behar 
(29 December) without a blow, as the raja and his officers had vacated 
it in terror. The kingdom was annexed to the Mughul empire, and 
then the general set out (14 January, 1662) on the invasion of Assam. 
His men had to undergo unspeakable hardship in making their way 
through the dense jungle and across numberless streams, but all their 
sufferings were shared by their chief. The Ahom army offered a 
feeble resistance and kept retreating up the Brahmaputra, so that 
the imperialists captured the successive forts on the way—Jogigupha, 
Gauhiti, Srighat, Pandu, Beltala, Kajali, Samdhara and Simla-garh. 
In a naval battle fought on 13 March Mir Jumla annihilated the 
enemy’s naval power, and finally on 17 March entered their deserted 
capital Garhgaon. The spoils taken were immense: 82 elephants, 
three hundred thousand rupees, 675 pieces of artillery, 1345 zamburaks 
(swivels), 6750 matchlocks, and rooo odd boats, besides much gun- 
powder and paddy. 

The Raja of Assam and his nobles having fled far away to the 
hills, Mir Jumla could not conclude any treaty with them, but 
decided to hold the country during the coming rainy season, The 
Ahom capital, containing all the artillery, elephants, stores and 
property of the Mughul army, was occupied by a strong garrison, 
while the general himself went into quarters at Mathurapur, a high- 
lying village, seven miles south-east of it. Many outposts were set 
up for guarding the routes. The fleet could not sail up to Garhgaon, 
on account of the shallowness of the river near that city; it, therefore, 
anchored at Lakhau, some eighteen miles north-west. This was the 
fatal weakness of the imperialists’ position. 

During the rainy season, from May to October, the country was 
flooded, the movement of troops by land became impossible, the 
imperial outposts were isolated, and the Mughul army in Assam 
had to live in a state of siege. No provisions or news could come 
from Bengal or from the fleet, as the gun-boats were too heavy to 
navigate the shallow river near Garhgaon and the roads were sub- 
merged. For lack of proper food, cavalry horses and draught cattle 
perished by the thousand. On 20 May the Ahoms captured the 
outposts at Gajpur and thus cut off communications between the 
Mughul army and navy. Around Garhgaon they concentrated and 
kept the garrison in perpetual alarm by attacks almost every night. 
Several assaults in force were delivered, and in one of them the 
bamboo fence of the fort was pierced and half the enclosure seized. 
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But all these attacks were finally defeated by the exertion of every 
man in the garrison. 

In August a terrible epidemic broke out in Mir Jumla’s camp at 
Mathurapur. Fever and flux carried off hundreds daily, reducing the 
army to nearly a quarter of its strength; no suitable diet or comfort 
was available for the sick. Coarse rice and the meat of commissariat 
bullocks were the food of all fromthe general down to the humblest 
soldier. Indeed, the whole of Assam was infected, and 230,000 of its 
people died of disease that year. At last the garrison of Mathurapur 
fell back on Garhgaon (27 August), abandoning their numberless 
sick. But the refugees only infected the garrison of Garhgaon. 

Through all these months, the fleet at Lakhau had maintained its 
ascendancy on water and kept up its touch with Bengal, and when, 
towards the close of October, the land became dry again, it pushed 
up large quantities of provisions, under escort, to Garhgaon. Mir 
Jumla now resumed the offensive and marched eastwards by way of 
Solaguri to Tipim, the Ahom raja and his nobles having again fled 
to the hills of Namrip. But the Mughul army to a man refused to 
enter these hills of pestilence and unknown magical terror. The 
general himself was seized with fainting fits. Fever and pleurisy 
supervened, which quickly turned into consumption, and he con- 
sented to make peace (December, 1662). The Ahom king agreed 
to pay an indemnity of 20,000 ¢olas! of gold, 420,000 tolas! of silver 
and 110 elephants, to send a daughter to the imperial harem, to 
cede to the Mughuls all the territory west of the Bharali river north 
of the Brahmaputra and west of the Kallang river on the south 
(i.e. more than half the province of Darrang, rich in elephants), 
and to give hostages. The princess, hostages and first instalment of the 
indemnity having reached his camp, Mir Jumla set out on his return 
from Tipam on 20 January, 1663, a dying man, and died on ro April 
before reaching Dacca. His genius had shone with supreme radiance 
during this campaign. No other general of that age conducted war 
with so much humanity and justice, or kept his soldiers under such 
discipline; no other general could have retained to the last the 
confidence and affection of his subordinates amidst such appalling 
sufferings and dangers. From the first day of the campaign he shared 
with the meanest soldier all the privations of the march and siege 
and brought premature death upon himself by incessant hard labour. 

The Mughuls continued to hold his acquisitions in Assam for four 
years after his retreat. But in 1667, the vigorous Ahom king Chakra- 
dhvaj renewed the war and recovered all the lost territory, and 
even captured Gauhiati. Thus, the imperial frontier was pushed back 
to the Mondas river. A desultory war continued for nine years; but 
the Mughul forces were hopelessly small, they had lost their supre- 
macy on water, and their general Ram Singh (Raja of Amber) had 
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not his heart in the work, as he had been transferred to that pesti- 
lential province as a punishment for his connivance at the escape of 
Shivaji from Agra in 1666. After staying for some years at Ranga- 
mati doing nothing, he was recalled to court in 1676. In 1679, the 
Mughuls, taking advantage of the weakness of the Ahom kings and 
dissensions among their nobles, recovered Gauhati by bribery, only 
to lose it two years afterwards to the new and war-like king Gadadhar 
Singh. Thus, Kamriip was finally lost to the empire. During Mir 
Jumla's investment in Garhgaon, Cooch Behar had been recovered 
by its raja. But when Shaysta Khan came to Bengal as governor, 
the raja made his peace (1664) by offering submission and _ half 
a million rupees. Later in the century, the Mughuls annexed the 
southern el pen portions of the kingdom, including the present 
districts of Rangpur and western Kamriip. 

One of the tasks with which Mir Jumla was charged by the 
emperor was the punishment of the pirates of Chittagong and the 
recovery of Shuja’s family. ‘This work, which he did not live to 
attempt, fell to his successor in Bengal, Shayista Khan. The Fenny 
river was the boundary betwecn the Burmese (Magh) kingdom of 
Arakan and the Muchul empire, but during the reigns of Jahangir 
and Shih Jahin the Magh pirates acquired complete domination 
over the rivers and creeks of East Bengal. Their naval power was 
strengthened by the settlement of Portuguese and half-caste (Feringi) 
adventurers in Chittagong, who acted as the agents of the local 
raja in these raids, “These pirates, both Magh and Feringi, used 
constantly to come and plunder Bengal, carrving off the Hindus 
and Mushims that they could seize, and employing some of the cap- 
tives in degrading tasks and selling others as slaves at the Indian 
ports.” Deltaic Bengal was so long and so thoroughly devastated by 
them that the riverside parts of the Backergunge and Dacca districts 
remained desolate and bare of inhabitants even at the time of 
Rennell's survey (1775). 

The sailors of the Bengal narrara felt such a terror of the pirates that whenever 
a hundred watr-boats of the former sighted only four of the latter, the Bengal 
crews thought theraselves lucky at they could save their lives by flight. Latterly 
the Raja of Arakan had ceased to send his own fleet to plunder Mughui territory, 


as he considered the Fering: pirates in the light of his servants and shared the 
booty with them half and half. 


Bernier describes these Portuguese as “Christians only in name; 
the lives led by them were most detestable, massacring or poisoning 
one another without compunction or remorse’. During their raids 
they practised fiendish cruelty on the people, men, women and 
children, whom they could catch, and their name Harmdd (= Armada) 
is associated with horror and loathing in contemporary Bengali 
literature. Their ravages caused great loss to the imperial revenue 
and prestige in Bengal. 
? Sarkar, J... in Journal Asiate Socuty of Bengal, 1907, p. 423. 
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Shayista Khan first set himself to create a navy anew, as the 
Bengal flotilla had practically ceased to exist during the Assam war 
and the subsequent confusion and maladministration, though there 
was an annual grant of 14 million rupees for its maintenance. With 
great energy within one year he built and manned a fleet of 300 
vessels, and protected Dacca by water on the south. Next, he 
conquered the island of Sandwip, at the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
as it was a convenient half-way house between Dacca and Chitta- 
gong (November, 1665). He next bribed the Feringi colony of 
Chittagong, who were then quarrelling with the local raja, to migrate 
suddenly with their families and ships to Mughul territory (December, 
1665)—the site of their new homes in Dacca town being still called 
Feringi-bazar. 

‘The coming over of the Feringis gave composure to the minds 
of the people of Bengal’’, and on 24 December an expedition by 
land and sea left Dacca for Chittagong, under the governor's son 
Buzurg Ummed Khan and admiral Ibn Husain. The fleet moved 
close to the coast, while the army marched parallel to it, cutting a 
way through the jungle and naturally lagging some distance behind. 
The brunt of the fighting fell on the fleet (288 vessels) or rather on 
the forty ships of the Feringis which formed the imperial vanguard. 
Two battles were fought at sea (2 and 3 February, 1666) in which 
the Maghs were defeated and driven back upon Chittagong. A third 
battle, in the river below that town, resulted in the entire Magh 
squadron (135 vessels) of that region being captured. The fort of 
Chittagong capitulated to the fleet on 5 February, when the land 
force also arrived. 

Chittagong was made the seat of a Mughul commandant and its 
name was changed to Islamabad. Thousands of Bengal peasants, so 
long held there in serfdom by the pirates, were now released and 
restored to their homes. The Mughuls advanced up to the port of 
Rami, but soon abandoned it as too distant an outpost. Chittagong, 
however, has remained attached to Bengal ever since. 

Aurangzib was the champion of Muslim orthodoxy, and yet he 
had to wage many wars with his fanatical Muslim subjects of the 
north-western frontier. The causes were political and economic, not 
religious. The Afghan clans living in and around the passes leading 
out of India into Afghanistan have followed highway rubbery as a 
hereditary profession from time immemorial. Their ficlds yield too 
scanty a sustenance for their fast growing numbers, and stout hearts, 
strong muscles and cunning brains do not remain satisfied with the 
poor and slow gains of agriculture, as compared with the plunder 
of industrious and tame plainsmen and of rich traders passing 
within easy reach. The Mughul emperors had learnt by bitter 
experience that it was cheaper to bribe these hillmen, as a means 
of keeping the passes open and the valleys at their foot safe, than 
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to coerce the rubbers. A sum of 600,000 rupees was annually allotted 
by Aurangzib’s government for paying subsidies to the various border 
chieftains and headmen of families. But even these political pensions 
did not always ensure peace on the frontier. In every generation 
some leader of ungratified ambition would gather together a band 
of fiery youths and raid the imperial territory or the villages of his 
rivals. The pressure of growing population made peace and a static 
condition impossible on this frontier. 

Early in 1667 the Yasufzai clan, living in Swat and Bajaur and 
the north Peshawar plain, rose under Bhagai, who crowned a pre- 
tended scion of their ancient kings under the title of Muhammad 
Shah, and crossing the Indus above Attock invaded the Hazara 
district, and attacked the imperial outposts there. Other Yisufzai 
bands plundered the western Peshawar and Attock districts. Then 
they came over to the south side of the Indus at Harin, in order to 
yrevent any Mughul force from crossing into their country at this ferry. 
Sut Kamil Khan, the commandant of Attock, defeated and expelled 
them with heavy slaughter (11 April). Next month Shamsher Khan, 
with a larger army, crossed the Indus, entered the Yiisufzai country, 
and leaving an entrenched camp at Und ravaged the cornfields in 
the level country of Mandrawar. Then advancing farther he captured 
many of their villages, burning down the houses, looting the property 
and destroying all vestiges of cultivation, up to the Panjshir river. 

At the beginning of September the supreme command was assumed 
by Muhammad Amin Khan at the head of a large force, and his 
hard blows quieted the rebel clansmen for some years. 

In 1672 the tactless action of the commandant of Jalalabad caused 
another explosion among the Khyber clans. The Afridis rose under 
their chieftain Akmal Khan, a born general, who crowned himself 
king and proclaimed a holy war against the Mughuls, summoning all 
the Pathdns to join the national movement. Muhammad Amin Khan, 
now governor of Afghanistan, was enveloped and attacked by the 
Afridis at ‘Ali Masjid (1 May) and cut off from his water supply. 
Disorder seized the Mughul army ; horses, clephants and men became 
mixed together in confusion. Then the Afghans charged down the 
hillside, completing the ruin of the imperialists. Muhammad Amin 
and some of his higher officers escaped, but everything else was lost: 
ten thousand men were slain, the entire camp property, valued at 
twenty million rupees, was plundered, and 20,000 men and women 
(including the viceroy'’s mother, wife and daughter) were dragged 
into captivity. This signal success lured more recruits to Akmal’s 
banners, and the rising rapidly spread through the entire Pathan 
land “trom Attock to Qandahar”’. Khish-hal Khan, the poet and 
hero of the Khattak clan, now joining Akmal, became the leading 
spirit of the national rising and inspired the tribesmen with his pen 
and sword alike. 
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The emperor degraded Muhammad Amin Khin, and recalling 
Mahabat Khan from the Deccan sent him to Kabul as viceroy for 
the fourth time. But this general made a secret pact with the Afghans 
on condition of mutual forbearance, and so the Khyber route 
remained closed. Aurangzib was displeased and sent Shuja‘at Khan 
in independent command of a large force with abundant artillery 
(November, 1673). He was a man of humble birth who had risen 
to the emperor's favour by his ability, and therefore the high-born 
officers regarded him with jealousy, while he treated them with 
insolent contempt. This led to a lack of co-operation between them 
and a Mughul disaster on 3 March, 1674, when Shuji‘at Khan 
was cut off in the Karapa pass, but the remnant of his force was 
rescued by Jasvant Singh’s Rajputs. 

To restore imperial prestige in this quarter, Aurangzib himself 
went to Hasan Abdal (6 July, 1674) near Peshawar, and stayed there 
for a year and a half directing the operations. Mahabat Khan was 
removed from the viceroyalty, and under the master’s cyes imperial 
diplomacy and imperial arms alike succeeded. Many clans were 
bought over with pensions and posts for their headmen, while the 
lands of the refractory were ravaged by strong detachments operating 
from Peshawar. Thus, in a short time the Ghorai, Ghilzai, Shirani 
and Yisufzai clans were crushed, and others peacefully submitted. 
Great deeds were done by the ‘Turki general Uighur Khan, who had 
often before distinguished himself in fighting the Afghans. He first 
defeated a Mohmand attack and ravaged their homes; but his 
attempt to open the Khyber pass failed after heavy fighting near 
‘Ali Masjid. He next occupied Ningrahar and opened the Jagdalik 
pass, expelling the Ghilzais from it. Afghan mothers used to hush 
their babies to sleep with Uighur Khan’s dreaded name. 

In the spring of 1675, Fidai Khan in coming back from Kabul 
was attacked at Jagdalik; his van was defeated and its baggage 
carried off by the enemy, but his courage and steadiness saved the 
rest of the army, while reinforcements under Uighur Khan turned 
the check into a victory. But in June next Mukarram Khan whilc 
operating near Khapish in the Bajaur country was lured into an 
ambush and repulsed with heavy losses. At the end of August there 
were two local reverses; the thdnadar of Jagdalik was slain and that 
of Barangab and Surkhab was driven out of his post with severe 
loss of men. But all the Mughul positions in Afghanistan were 
strengthened, and by December, 1675, the situation had sufficiently 
improved to enable the emperor to leave the Punjab for Delhi. 

The good work done by his army under his eyes was confirmed 
by his happy choice of an extraordinarily capable governor for 
Afghanistan. Amir Khan, the son of Khalil-ullah, was appointed 
viceroy of Kabul in 1677 and continued to govern the province with 
signal ability and success tll his death in 1698. He set himself to 
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win the hearts of the Afghans and enter into social relations with 
them with such success that the chicfs of the clans gave up their shy 
and unsocial manners and began to visit him without any suspicion. 
Every one of them looked up to him for advice in conducting his 
domestic affairs. Under his astute management, they ceased to 
trouble the imperial government and spent their energies in inter- 
necine quarrels. Once he broke up a confederacy under Akmal 
Afridi by secretly instigating that chieftain’s followers to ask him to 
divide the conquered territory among them. When Akmal declined 
on the ground of the insufficiency of the land, the disappvinted hill- 
men began to return home. And when at last he did make a division, 
his other followers left him because of his having shown greater 
favour to his own clansmen. Much of Amir Khan’s administrative 
success was due to the wise counsel, tact and energy of his wife 
Sahibji, a daughter of ‘Ali Mardan Khan. 

The emperor tnumphed in Afghanistan by following the policy 
of paying subsidics and setting clan against clan. Amir Khan’s 
diplomacy broke up the confederacy under Akmal, and when that 
able leader dicd the Afridis made terms with the empire. The Khyber 
was kept open. But Khush-hal Khan Khattak continued the war 
single-handed for many years afterwards, tll his own son betrayed 
him to the enemy. The fallen chieftain solaced his exile and captivity 
by composing stinging verses against Aurangzib. 

This Afghan war made the employment of Afghans in the ensuing 
Rajput war impossible, though they were just the class of troops 
required in that field. Moreover, it relieved the pressure on Shivaji 
by draining the Decean of the best Mughul soldiers and generals for 
servicc on the north-west frontier. he Maratha king took advantage 
of this diversion of his enemy's strength to make his dazzling conquest 
of the Carnatic (1677) unchecked. 

The most important feature of Aurangzib’s internal administration 
was huis deliberate reversal of the policy of his predecessors towards 
his non-Muslim subjects and vassal princes, which change of policy 
is generally held to have caused the swift downfall of the empire 
after his death, But with him it was not a matter of personal caprice 
or earthly gain. According to the orthodox interpretation of the 
Quranic law, it is the duty of every pious Muslim to “exert himself 
in the path of God”, or, in other words, to wage holy wars (jihdd) 
against non-Muslim countries (ddr-ul-harb) ull they are turned into 
realms of Islam (ddr-ul-Jsfdm). In theory the conquered infidel 
population is reduced to the status of slaves, but in practice even 
idol-worshippers were allowed to share in the modified form of 
prote uon which carly Islam granted to the “People of the Book” 
(viz. Jews and Chrisuans!. A non-Muslim lived under a contract 
zumma) with the state; life and property were spared to him by the 

munander of the Faithful, but be had, in return, to undergo certain 
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political and civil disabilities and pay a capitation tax; he was not 
allowed to wear fine dresses, ride on horseback, or carry arms; he 
must behave respectfully and submissively to every member of the 
dominant sect: and he could not be a citizen of the state. He was 
under certain legal disabilities with regard to testimony in law courts, 
protection under the criminal law, and in marriage. He must avoid 
any offensive publicity in the exercise of his faith and must not erect 
any new temple. For not embracing Islim, he had to pay commuta- 
tion money ( jtzya) with marks of humility (Qurdn, ix. 29). This tax 
has been called by some modern writers a fee for exemption from 
military service; but the analogy is entirely false, because the army 
of the Mughul empire was a purely mercenary body and in no sense 
a conscript force or a nation in arms. There was no compulsion on 
the Muslim population to enter the army in India, and no fine on 
those Muslims who did not enter it: every soldier, Muslim or Hindu, 
enlisted voluntarily, and every soldier, Muslim no less than Hindu, 
drew the regular salary. 

Such was the legal position of the Hindus under Muhammadan 
rule. But in practice thev enjoyed religious freedom in many periods 
through the moderation or indolence of their rulers. When an enemy 
capital or rebel stronghold was captured, the temples of the place 
were demolished or turned into mosques; but Hindu temples in 
general were left unmolested except by certain bigoted sultans like 
Firaiz Tughluq or Sikandar Lodi. 

In his Benares farmdn, granted on 10 March, 1659, before his 
throne was secure, Aurangzib had declared that his religion forbade 
the building of new temples but did not enjoin the demolition of 
long-standing ones. But his own action both before and after his 
accession had not respected this distinction. When acting as governor 
of Gujarat (1645), he had not only demolished the new temple of 
Chintaman (at Saraspur) but also several old ones. During his second 
viceroyaltv of the Deccan he had pulled down the temple of Khande 
R4o on a hill south of Aurangabad. His first step after his accession 
was to forbid old temples to be repaired (1664). A little later his 
iconoclastic zeal burst forth in full force. On 19 April, 1669, he 
issued a general order to ‘‘the governors of all the provinces to 
demolish the schools and temples of the infidels and put down their 
teaching and religious practices strongly”. Officers were sent to 
every pargana to demolish the local temples and the governor had 
to send the report of the execution of the order under the seal of 
the gdazi and attested by pious Shaikhs of the locality. The censors 
of public morals (Muhtasibs) appointed to every subdivision and city 
had it as their normal duty to go round and destroy Hindu places 
of worship within their jurisdiction. So large was the number of 
official temple-breakers that a ddrogha (superintendent) had to be 
placed over them to guide and unite their activities. Besides number- 
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less minor shrines throughout the empire, all the most famous Hindu 
places of worship now suffered destruction: the temples of Somnath 
at Patan, Vishvanath at Benares and Keshav Dev at Muttra. 
Even the loyal state of Jaipur did not escape, sixty-six temples being 
demolished at Amber. During the Rajput war, in Udaipur and 
Chitor alone in two months 239 temples suffered ruin by his order. 

The work of destruction was often accompanied by wanton dese- 
cration, such as the slaughtering of cows in the sanctuary and causing 
the idols to be trodden down in public squares.? 

Qn 12 April, 1679, an edict was issued reimposing “‘the srzya tax 
on the unbelievers with the object of spreading Islam and over- 
throwing infidel practices”. For the purpose of assessment the non- 
Muslim population was roughly divided into three classes, poor, 
middle class and rich, with incomes below 200 dirhams, 200-10,000 
dirhams, and above 10,000 dirhams respectively, the rate of taxation 
being 12, 24, and 4% dirhams a ycar.?, The professional classes, 
merchants and landowners were ranked as rich, and artisans as poor. 
The last class paid the tax only when their income exceeded the cost 
of maintaining their families. Women, children below fourteen years 
of age, slaves, beggars and paupers were exempt from the tax; blind 
men, cripples and lunatics paid only when they were “rich”; monks 
were untaxed, unless they belonged to wealthy monasteries, in which 
case the heads of these houses had to pay. All government officials 
were exempted from the tax. A crowd of Hindus that gathered in 
Delhi, blocking the road from the fortegate to the Jami‘ mosque and 
appealing to the emperor to withdraw the tax, was trodden down 
by elephants when they did not disperse in spite of warning. A tem- 
perate and closely reasoned letter of protest from Shivaji had no 
better succcss. ‘‘ Many Hindus who were unable to pay turned 
Muhammadans to obtain relief from the insults of the collectors... 
Aurangzib rejoices” (Manucei). ‘The heaviness of the tax interfered 
with the adequate flow of grain to the imperial camp bazaars in the 
Deccan later in the reign. 

We have certain figures from which we can judge of the compara- 
tive burden of this religious impost. In Gujaria: the land revenue 
yielded rr million rupees and the jtzya 500,000. In the city of 
Burhinpur (1682) the total assessment under this head seems to have 
been over 840,000 rupecs. The police were under orders to chastise 
those Hindus who delayed in making payment. 

Similarly, the customs duty was regulated to put pressure on the 
Hindus. It was originally fixed at the uniform rate of a4 per cent. 
ad valorem for all, but in 1665 it was doubled for the Hindu merchants, 


* A list with dates and authorities is given in my Histery of Aurangrib, val. m, chap. 
are oe pendix Nee i 
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and two years later abolished altogether in the case of Muslims, with 
the result that the revenue suffered still more from many Hindu 
merchants collusively passing off their goods as the property of 
Muslims. A third instrument of the policy of luring his subjects to 
embrace Islam was the granting of stipends and gifts to converts, and 
the offering of posts in the public service, liberation from prison in 
the case of conyicted criminals or captive rebels, or succession to 
disputed estates and principalities on condition of turning Muslim. 
Some Muhammadan families in the Punjab still hold letters patent 
by which their Hindy ancestors were expressly granted posts as 
ganiinge or revenue inspectors as a reward of apostasy, gdntingo? ba 
shartt-[slam, In 1671 an order was issued that the revenue collectors 
of crown lands must all be Muslims and that the Hindu head-clerks 
and accountants in all provinces and (falugs (estates) should be dis- 
missed in order to make room for Muhammadans, The enforcement 
of this order was found to be impossible on account of the lack of 
compctent Muslims, and therefore the emperor had later to tolerate 
Hindus in half of these public posts. In 1668 Hindu religious fairs 
were forbidden throughout the empire, and in 1695 all Hindus, with 
the exception of Rajputs, were forbidden to ride in palanquins, on 
elephants or good horses, and to carry arms. 

Forcible oppasition to temple destruction waa offered only in 
Rajputaina, Malwa, Bundelkhand and Khiandesh, which were remote 
fram the centre of the imperial authority, and even there only when 
the emperor was not present. But we read of reprisals in the second 
half of the reign by certain Rajput and Maratha chiefs, who de- 
molished converted mosques in retaliation or stopped the chanting 
of the call to prayer in their locality. In some places the jpizya 
collector was expelled after plucking his beard aut. 

The first extensive outbreak of Hindu reaction against this policy 
af persecution took place among the sturdy Jat peasantry af the 
Muttra district, where the local commandant ‘Abdun-Nabj was a 
bigoted oppressor. In 1669 the Jats rose under a leader named Gokla 
of Tilpat, killed ‘Abdun-Nabi, and after kceping the wholo region in 
turmail far a year, were suppressed only after a bloody contest with 
a streng imperial force under Hasan ‘Ali Khan, In 1672 came the 
Satnami rising, which, by disturbing the Narnaul district close to 
Delhi and interrupting the grain supply of the capital, produced a 
much greater sensation than its importance justified. These poople, 
popularly called Mundiyds or ‘‘shavelings” from their practice of 
shaving off all the hair, even the eyebrows, fram their faces, were a 
unitarian seet forming a close brotherhood among themselves, honest, 
industrious and earnest lke the Puritans, A petty wrangle betwecn 
a Satnami peasant and a foot-soldier of the local callector at once 
swelled into a mass-conflict through the soldier’s violence and the 
solidarity of the Satnamis. The quarrel soon took on the colour of a 
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holy war against the destroyer of Hinduism. An old prophetess 
appeared among the sectaries and promised them invulnerability 
through her spells. The movement spread like wildfire. The local 
officers sent out troops in small parties, which were successively 
defeated, and these victories only raised the confidence of the rebels 
and confirmed the tale of their magical powers. Narnaul was looted 
and a rebel administration set up in the district around it. The alarm 
even reached Delhi. Superstitious terror of the Satnamis’ magical 
power demoralised the imperial troops. At last Aurangzib was 
roused. He sent a large army under Ra‘dandaz Khan with artillery 
and a detachment of the imperial guards. The emperor, who had 
the reputation of a saint working miracles (‘Alamgir, zinda pir), wrote 
out prayers and magical figures with his own hand and ordered 
these papers to be sewed on to the banners of his army in order to 
counteract the enemy’s spells! After a most obstinate battle, two 
thousand of the Satnimis fell on the field, many more were slain 
in the pursuit, and the country was pacified. 

The Sikh sect which Baba Nanak (1469-1538) had founded at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century was entirely transformed from a 
religious body into a military brotherhood in the course of the 
seventeenth century. Though Aurangzib’s policy and action com- 
pleted this change, it had begun carlier than his reign and was in 
fact latent in the racial character of the main element of the Sikh 
population, namely the Jats. Nanak had merely aimed at spiritual 
liberation by means of humility, prayer, self-restraint, searching 
of the heart and fixed gaze on the one God—‘‘the True, the Im- 
mortal, the Self-cxistent, the Invisible, the Pure’? (alakh niranjan),. 
He rejected idols and incarnations as abominations and denounced 
set prayers and dead ritual. In fact, he made a surprising approach 
to the basic principles of Isliim, though he denounced the Muslims 
of his age as base perverts and his modern followers are bitterly 
antagonistic to that sect. Nanak’s successors in the leadership of the 
sect--or rather the largest branch of it—were called Guris, and the 
line ended with the tenth Guri, Govind Singh (d. 1708). 

The early Gurtis won the reverence of the Mughul emperors by 
their saintly peaceful lives. But their successors aspired to a temporal 
domination for themselves and made military discipline take the 
place of moral self-reform and spiritual growth. Under Arjan, the 
fifth Gurii (1581-1606), the number of Sikh converts greatly in- 
creased, and with them the Gurii’s wealth. He organised a permanent 
source of income: his agents were stationed in every city from Kabul 
to Dacca where there was a Sikh to collect the tithes and offerings 
of the faithful and transmit this spiritual tribute to the central 
treasury at Amritsar. The Gurii lived like a king and was girt round 
by a body of courtiers called masands (a Hindi corruption of the 
Muhammadan title masnad-i-a‘la), At the same time he completed 
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the two sacred tanks at Amnisar, built the first temple for enshrining 
the Holy Book (4d: Granth)—on the site where the Golden Temple 
now stands—and gave the final shape to their Scriptures by com- 
piling a volume of hymns from the works of the principal Indian 
saints. But in the last year of his life he made the mustake of blessing 
the banners of Khusrav, the rival of Jahangir for the Mughul throne, 
and even gave him money help. On the deteat of the rebel, Jahangir 
fined the Gurti two lakhs of rupees for his collusion with treason. 
The Gurii refused to pay and died under torture, which was the 
usual punishment of revenue detaulters in those days (1606). 

His son Har Govind (1606~45) “constantly trained himself in 
martial exercises and systematically turned his attention to the chase". 
He increased his bodyguard to a small army. He next provoked war 
with Shah Jahan by encroaching on that emperor's game preserve 
and attacking the servants of the imperial hunt. ‘The first few forces 
that were sent against him were deteated by his followers, and his 
fame spread far and wide, inducing many men to enlist under his 
banners, as they said that no one else had power to contend with 
the emperor. But finally his house and property at Amritsar were 
seized and he was forced to seck refuge at Kiratpur, in the Kashmir 
hills, where he died in 1045. Then followed the peacctul pontificate 
of Har Rai (1645-61), a disputed succession between his sons, and 
the early death of his chosen heir Har Kishan (1601-04). A wild 
scene of rapacity and disorder broke vut among the Sikhs; ‘ twenty- 
two men of Batala claimed the right to succeed him; these self-made 
Guris forcibly took the offerings of the Sikhs’’. But after a time 
Tegh Bahadur, the youngest son of Har Govind, succeeded in being 
recognised as Gurii by most of the Sikhs. After hghting under Ram 
Singh (of Amber) in the Assam war he came back to the Punjab 
and took up his residence at Anandpur. 

While residing here, he was roused to action by Aurangzib’s acts 
of religious persecution. The emperor had ordered the temples of the 
Sikhs to be destroyed and the Gurii’s agents (masands) to be expelled 
from the cities. Tegh Bahadur encouraged the resistance of the 
Hindus of Kashmir and openly defied the emperor. Seized and taken 
to Delhi, he was called upon to embrace Islam, and on his refusal 
was tortured for five days and then beheaded on a warrant from 
the emperor (December, 1675). 

Now at last an irreconcilable breach took place between the Sikhs 
and Islam. Govind Singh, the tenth and last of the Guris, was not 
a man to leave his father’s death unavenged. He organised the sect 
into the most dangerous and implacable enemy of the Mughul 
empire and of the Muslim faith. All his thoughts were directed to 
turning the Sikhs into soldiers, to the exclusion of every other aim. 
He constantly drilled his followers, gave them a distinctive dress and 
a new oath of baptism, and began a course of open hostility to Islam. 
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He harangued the Hindus to rise against Muslim pefsecutioh and 
atverely put down the adoration of Muhathmadan sairits to which 
Sikhs and many Hindus were addicted. As he told his mother, 
“T Have beeh considering how I may confer empite upon the 
Khalsa”’, as the Sikh army was called. 

This change he was able to effect because most of his convetts 
were Jiits, the best raw materials for soldiers undet proper training 
and Ieadtrship, ttaturally fearless, hardy, amenable to discipline, and 
ready to march anywhere and face any danger at the prospect of 
plunder. Already theif rellgious teathing had knit the Sikhs together 
by an Implicit faith in their spiritual head and a sense of the closest 
brotherhood. Caste distinctlons among them were abolished under 
orders of Govind and all restrictions about food and drink discarded. 
The Sikhs felt themselves to be a chosen people, the Lord's clect, 
superior to every other sect. Everything was, therefore, ready for 
tonverting the sect into a military body obedient to the death to its 
chiet atid ever ready to surrender the individual conscience to that 
of the Gurd. It was as if Cromwell's ronsides were inspired by the 
Jesuits’ unquestioning submission to their Superior’s dectsiohs on 
more) problems. 

In the hills of the northern Punjab Govind passed most of his days, 
vanstantly fivhtlne with the hill-rajas from Jammi to Garhwal or 
With Mughul officers atid local Muslim chiefs who had enteted the 
hills. Large imperial forces were sent from Sirhind to co-operate 
with the hill-rajus against him; but they were usually defeated. His 
army went on ditcreasing, a¢ recruits from the Punjab plains flocked 
to him for baptist: and he evert enlisted Muhammadans. Anandpur, 
his stronvhold, was five times invested. In the last attack, after 
undergoing great hardship antl low, the Gurfi evacuated the fort 
and then entered the Punjab qilains, closely pursued by the Mughuls. 
At Chamkaur, with only forty fullowers, he was besleged in a Jat 
cultivator’s House; but two of his sons were slain and he fled again, 
front place to place like a hunted atimal, underguing many adven- 
tures and halrbreadth escapes. His two remaining sons were put 
to death by the governor of Sirhind (1705). Then the baffled Gurad 
with a few faithful guards made his way to the Deccan by way of 
Bikanet, but returtied ta northern India ott heating of Autangzib’s 
death. In the war of succession among that ¢mperot’s sons, he took 
the side of Bahadur Shah, and accompanied that mMonatch when he 
marched to Golcorida afdinst Kath Bakhsh (1707). Here the Guri 
took tif) his residence at Nahder on the Godavati, 150 miles forth- 
west of Hyderabad, atid here he was stabbed to death by an Afghan 
follower in 178. 

With him the line of Guriis ended tio doubt, but his parting 
instructions to his followers had been to tnake the Sikhs indepetident 
of a suptetie leader ahd to turn them into a military dembctacy: 
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“I shall always be present wherever five Sikhs are assembled”. 
Hence, isolated bands of Sikhs, each acting under an independent 
sardér, continued to harass the Mughul officers and raid the Punjab 
and the upper Gangetic Diab almost to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Marwar was the foremost Hindu state in Aurangaib’s empire. Its 
chieftain was Jasvant Singh Rathor, who enjoyed the unique rank 
of Maharaj& and whom the death of Jay Singh Kachhwaha in 1667 
had left without a rival as the foremost Hindu peer of the Mughul 
court. Jasvant’s audacity in confronting Auranyzib at Dharmat and 
treachery to him at Khajuhi had evidently been condoned by the 
emperor, who had afterwards given him high and responsible posts. 
When Jasvant died (20 December, 1678) in command of the out- 
post of Jamrid, Aurangzib at once seized his kingdom and placed 
it under direct Mughul rule, and himself moved to Ajmer in order 
to be close cnough to Jodhpur to overawe Rathor national opposition. 
The success of the emperor's plan for the forcible destruction of 
Hinduism required that Jasvant’s state should sink into a tame 
dependency or a regular province of the empire, and Hindu resistance 
to the policy of religious persecution should be deprived of a possible 
head and rallying point. 

The death of Jasvant while serving with his contingent and captains 
in far-off Afghanistan had left his state without a head, and no 
opposition was offered to the vast and well-directed imperial armies 
that poured upon the land. In February, 1679, the emperor learnt 
that two of Jasvant’s wives had given birth to two posthumous Bons, 
but he was not to be moved from his policy by any claims of legitimate 
succession. Marwar having been brought under control, he returned 
in peace of mind to Delhi (12 April), and on that very day imposed 
the yzya on the Hindus after more than a century of abeyance. 
A little later the throne of Marwar was sold to Indra Singh, the 
servile chieftain of Nagaur and a hereditary partisan of the Mughuls, 
but the Mughul administrators and generals in occupation of the 
country were retained there, as Indra Singh enjoyed no local support. 

In June Jasvant’s family and retainers with his surviving infant 
Ajit Singh reached Delhi, the other son having died in childbed. 
The rights of Ajit were again pleaded before Aurangzib, but he only 
ordered the child to be transferred to the imperial Aarem with a 
promise to give him a grant and investiture as raja when he came 
of age. According to one contemporary account, the throne of 
Jodhpur was offered to Ajit on condition of his turning Muslim, and 
this we can believe from the authentic record of a similar offer made 
to the captive Shahi in 1703. The loyal Rathors determined to 
rescue their late chieftain’s heir by sacrificing their lives. Their 
leader and guiding genius was Durga Das, the son of Jasvant’s minister 
Askaran, whose character displayed a rare combination of the dash 
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and reckless valour of a Rajput warrior with the tact, diplomatic 
cunning and organising power of the best Mughul ministers. But 
for his twenty-five years of unflagging exertion and skilful contrivance, 
Ajit Singh could not have secured his father’s throne. Fighting 
against terrible odds, he kept the cause of his nation triumphant, 
without ever looking to his own gain. 

On 25 June Aurangzib sent a strong force to seize the Ranis and 
Ajit and lodge them in the state prison of Nirgarh. The Rathor plan 
was to cffect the escape of their prince by sacrificing their lives in a 
series of desperate rear-guard actions. First Raghunath Bhati with 
a hundred desperate troopers made a sortie from Jasvant’s be- 
Jeaguered mansion in Delhi and for a time drove back the imperialists, 
while Durga Das, seizing the momentary confusion, slipped out with 
the Ranis dressed in male attire and rode away directly for Marwar. 
By the time Raghunath’s party was killed to a man, Durga Das had 
covered nine miles. When he was overtaken, Ranchhor Das Jodha 
faced round and checked the pursuers with the lives of his band. 
This happened thrice. In the evening the weary Mughuls abandoned 
the murderous chase and Ajit was safely conveyed to Marwar and 
lodged in a secure place of hiding. Aurangzib brought up a milk- 
man’s infant in his harem as the true Ajit, gave him the significant 
name of Muhammadi Raj and proclaimed Durga Das’s protégé to be 
a bogus prince. At the same time Indra Singh was deposed for 
manifest incapacity to rule the Rathors, and the whole of Marwar 
was placed under a Mughul commandant, who was at first the 
governor of Ajmer and later of Gujarat. 

The empcror again went to Ajmer (5 October) and sent a strong 
force under his son prince Akbar to reconquer Marwar. Its van- 
guard, led by Vahavvur Khan, after a three days’ fight near Pushkar, 
destroyed the brave Rathors of the Mairtia clan who barred his path. 
Thereafter the Rajputs always carried on a guerrilla warfare from 
their lurking places in the hills and deserts, without venturing on 
pitched battles. ‘he whole country was soon occupied by the 
imperialists, anarchy and slaughter were Iet loose upon the doomed 
state; all the great towns in the plain were pillaged; the temples were 
thrown down. 

Aurangzib intended the annexation of Marwar to be a preliminary 
step to the conquest of Mewar. He had already called upon the 
Maharana RAj Singh to pay the poll tax for his entire state. The 
Maharana and his clansmen, the Sisodias, felt that if they did not 
stand by the Rathors now both these first-rate Rajput clans would 
be crushed one by one and all Rajputana would lie helpless at the 
emperor's fect. Moreover, Ajit Singh’s mother was a niece of the 
Maharana. While Raj Singh was making his war preparations, 
Aurangzib struck the first blow. Seven thousand picked troops under 
Hasan ‘Ali Khan marched from Pur, ravaging Mewar and clearing 
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a way for the main Mughul army. The Rajputs could make no stand 
against the excellent Mughul artillery served by Europeans. R4j 
Singh abandoned the low country and retired with all his subjects 
to the hills. The Mughuls took possession of his capital Udaipur and 
the famous fort of Chitor, demolishing all the temples there. Hasan 
‘Ali entered the hills north-west of Udaipur and inflicted a defeat 
on the Maharana (1 February, 1680), capturing his camp and much 
property. 

The emperor, deeming the power of Mewar crushed, returned 
from that kingdom to Ajmer in March, while one strong army 
(probably 12,000 men) under prince Akbar held the Chitor district 
and another occupied Marwar. But the imperial outposts were too 
far scattered to be defended casily, and nearly the whole of Rajputana 
was scething with hostility. The Mughul positions in Mewar and 
Marwar were isolated from cach other by the intervening Aravalli 
range, whose crest Raj Singh held in force and from which he could 
make sudden descents and surprise Mughul divisions on the cast or 
the west as he pleased, while the Mughuls in transferring troops from 
Chitor to Marwar had to make a long and toilsome detour. 

Prince Akbar had been lett in Chitor in charge of all the Mughul 
posts east of the Aravalli and south of Ajmer. But his force was too 
small for the effective defence of this vast region. A marked increase 
of Rajput activity began with the emperor’s retirement to Ajmer; 
they made raids, cut off supplics and stragglers, and rendered the 
Mughul outposts extremely unsafe. In terror of the enemy's prowess, 
the Mughul troops refused to enter any pass, detachments shrank 
from advancing far from their base, and the command of outposts 
went begging. About the end of May, Akbar’s camp near Chitor 
was entered at mght and some slaughter done in it by a Sisodia band. 
The Maharana descended to the Bednor district, threatening Akbar’s 
communications with Ajmer, while another army under his son 
Bhim Singh ranged the country, striking swift blows at weak points 
and cutting off grain supplies coming from Malwa. A fortnight after 
the surprise of his camp, Akbar himself was defeated with severe loss. 
At these signal instances of Akbar’s incapacity the emperor trans- 
ferred him to Marwar, and gave the Chitor command to Prince 
A‘zam. The plan of war adopted now was to penetrate into the 
Mewar hills in three columns: from the eastern or Chitor side by 
way of the Deobari pass and Udaipur under A‘zam; from the north 
by way of lake Rajsamudra under Mu‘azzam, and from the western 
or Marwar side through the Deosuri pass under Akbar. The first 
two of these generals failed to achieve their tasks. 

Prince Akbar took post at Sojat in Marwar on 28 July, but could 
not repress the Rathor bands that spread over the country, closing 
the roads to trade and disturbing every weak post. His instructions 
were to occupy Nadol, the chief town of the Godwar district, and 
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from this new base penctrate castwards into Mewar by the Deosuti 
pass atid invade the Kumbhalgarh region, where the Maharan& and 
tnany Rathors had taken refuge. Akbar reached Nadol at the end 
of September, but for nearly two months did nothing. At last the 
emperor in wrath sent the imperial paymaster to his camp to enforce 
a forward movement. [¢ was only then that Akbar advanced to 
Deosuri and, sending his lieutenant Tahavvur Khan ahead, forced 
the Jhilward pass (2 December). The next step would have been to 
push on eight miles southwards to Kumbhalgarh and drive the 
Maharani out of his last refuge. But it was not done. There followed 
a lull of inactivity for five weeks, during which the prince’s treasonable 
plot was fully hatched, and at last on 11 January, 1681, he united 
with the Rathor and Sisodia contingents and proclaimed himself 
emperor of India! 

Smarting under repeated censure from his father for his failure 
in war and scting no means of defeating the Rajputs, Akbar had 
early Ient a ready ear to the tempting invitation of the Rajputs to 
seize the Delhi throne with their help. Tahavvur Khan was the 
intermediary of these treasonable negotiations. The Maharana Raj 
Singh and Durga Das told the prince how his father’s bigoted attempt 
to “root the Rajputs out” was threatening the stability of the 
Mughul empire, and urged him to seize the throne and restore the 
wise polity of his forefathers if he wished to save his heritage from 
destruction. They promised to back him with the armed strength 
of the two greatest Rajput clans, the Sisodias and the Rathors. The 
death of Raj Singh (1 November) and the succession of his son Jay 
Singh interposed a month's delay in the execution of this plot. But 
when Tahavvur reached Jhilward, the negotiations were resumed 
and quickly concluded. The new Mahérana promised to send half 
his army under his brother for the attack on Auranggib, and 12 
Januaty, 1661, was fixed for the march on Ajmer. Two days before 
that date Akbar wrote a deceptive letter to his father saying that 
two Mewar princes and the Rathor leaders had come to him begging 
him td secure the emperor's pardon and peace for them, to present 
them to the emperor and perspnally to intercede with him for them, 
and that with this object he was marchittg on Ajmer. Then Akbat 
threw off his mask: Four thedldgians in his pay issued a decree under 
theit seals, declaring that Autangzib had forfeited his throne by his 
Vidlation uf the Quranic law! Akbar crowned himself emperor 
(11 January, 1681) and next day statted for Ajmer with his new 
Mewar and Marwiar allies, dragging most of the imperial officers 
in his camp with him in this act of rebellion. 

At this time Aurangzib at Ajmer was very slenderly protected: 
his faithful sutis were far away and even the imperial guard had bees 
detached on a distant expedition. His immediate retinue consisted 
of a few thousands of unserviceable soldiers, personal attendants, 
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clerks and euruchs. He had loved Akbar above all his other sons, 
ahd now in the bitterness of disillusionment he cned out, “fam now 
defenceless. The yoting hero has got a splendid opportunity. Why, 
then, is he delaying his attack?” But Akbar was nut the man to 
seize this opportunity by a rapid dash on the imperial camp; he 

hn to spend his days in pleasure aiid took a fortnight to arrive 
hear Ajmer. Every day told in Autangzib’s favour. Loyal officers 
from far and near strained every nerve to reach hitn by forced 
marches, and on the day of Akbat’s arrival in his neighbourhood, 
prince Mu‘dzzam joined the emperor, doubling his strength. In the 
theantime, Autangzib, with wise audacity, had refused to shut him- 
self up within the walls of Ajmer, but advanced into the open, and 
taken up his position at Doraha, ten miles south of that city. 

Despair and defection now reigned in the catip of Akbar. As he 
came nearer, increasing numbers of Mughul officers began to estarie 
from his army to the imperial camp? only the 30,000 Rajputs remained 
true to him. Arrived within three miles of Doraha (95 Jatiuary), 
he halted for the night, after fixing the next morning for the decisive 
battle. But dutitg that night, Aurangzib's cunning diplomacy 
secured tht completest victory for him without any resort to arms. 
Tahavvur Khan was the vazir and life and soul of Akbar’s govern- 
ment, that prince being a vain sluggard. ‘Tahavvur’s father-in-law 
‘Inayat Khan, then in the imperial camy, was made by Autangaib 
to write him a Ietter, urging him td tome to the emperor, with a 
promise of pardon for the past, otherwise his wives and sutts, held 
by Auranpzib as hostages, would be ruined. In the darkness Tahavvut 
stole away alone from his tetit withvut informing either Akbar or 
Durga Das, arrived at the imperial camj about midnight, and was 
killed by the emperor's attendants in a wrangle when he wanted to 
enter the preserice without beitt? disarmed. 

Meantime, Aurangzib had written a false letter to Akbar, praising 
him for having so successfully carried out the emperor’s stratagem 
of luring all the Rajput fighters within his reach, and now instructing 
him to place these Rajputs in his van in next morning’s battle so 
that they might be easily crushed between the imperial forces and 
Akbar’s own troops. As contrived by the etnperor, this letter fell 
into Durga Das’s hands, who read it and in surprise went to Akbar’s 
tent fot ati explahatiofi: That prince was reported to be asleep and 
his eunuchs réfliséd to wake him. Durya Dés next sent some men to 
call Tahavvur, when it was discovered that the soul of the whole 
enterprise had secretly gone over to the emperor some hours before. 
Thé prince’s sleep was taken to be a ruse. The intercepted lettet 
was believed td have been verified by these facts. The Rajputs 
promptly arranged to save themselves. Three hours before dawn they 
took horse, robbed what they could of Akbar’s property, and galloped 
off to Mewar: Profiting by this confusion, the remaining imperial 
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troopers whom Akbar had forced to accompany him escaped towards 
Aurangzib’s camp. ‘lahavvur Khan was the connecting link between 
the Rajputs and Akbar; he had been the new emperor’s commander- 
incchich and prime minister in one, and his flight at once dissolved 
the confederacy. In the morning Akbar awoke to find himself 
deserted by all, save a faithful band of 350 horse. He hurriedly rode 
away for life in the track of his Rajput allies, taking only some of 
his wives and children and a little treasure with him. The rest of 
his property and his deserted family—one wife, two sons and three 
daughters—were seized by the emperor. Relentless punishment was 
meted out to his followers, especially the four Mullas; his ally, the 
princess Zib-un-Nisa, was deprived of her property and confined 
in the Salimgarh fortress. 

During the second night after Akbar’s flight, Durga Das, having 
discovered the fraud played by Aurangzib, turned back and took 
the luckless prince under his protection. Rajput honour demanded 
that the refugee should be defended at all cost. After evading the 
pursuing Mughul columns and fleecing through Rajputana and 
Khandesh, Durga Das boldly and skilfully conducted Akbar to the 
court of Shambhiji, the only power in India that could defy 
Aurangzib (11 June, 1681). 

Akbar’s rebellion, however, had the effect of saving Mewar, by 
wrecking the Mughul plan of war at a time when the Maharana 
was about to be completely surrounded, and it also forced Aurangzib 
to transfer himself and his best troops to the Deccan to watch the 
rebel and his new patron. Mewar was ravaged by war, so that the 
Maharana was as eager as Aurangzib to make peace. He visited 
prince A‘zam (24 Junc) and through his mediation was reconciled 
with the emperor on the following terms: 

1. The Maharana ceded to the empire the parganas of Mandal, 
Pur and Bednor in licu of the jizya demanded from his kingdom. 

2. The Mughul army withdrew from Mewar, which was restored 
to Jay Singh with the title of Rana and a command of 5000. 

Thus Mewar regained peace and freedom, but Marwar continued 
a scene of war and devastation for twenty-nine years more, which 
will be described in chapter x. In the height of political unwisdom, 
Aurangzib wantonly provoked rebellion among the loyal Rajputs, 
while the frontier Afghans were still far from being subdued. With 
the two leading Rajput clans openly hostile to him, his army lost its 
finest and most loyal native recruits. The trouble spread by contagion 
from the Rathors and Sisodias to the Hara and Gaur clans, and the 
lawlessness here set moving overflowed into Malwa and heartened 
every opponent of the imperial government throughout India. 

During the first half of Aurangzib’s reign affairs in the Deccan did 
not assume engrossing importance; the emperor's personal attention 
was engaged elsewhere and he felt that he could safely leave the 
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south to his viceroys, because Bijapur and Golconda were hopelessly 
decadent and the full significance of the rise of the Maratha people 
under Shivaji was not realised till near the close of that hero’s carcer 
(1680). Qutb Shah remained throughout a quiescent vassal, except 
for armed assistance rendered to ‘Adil Shih against Mughul attacks 
in 1666 and 1679; but these acts of dislovalty to his suzerain were 
compounded for by the payment of fines. A vigorous forward policy 
was pursued by the imperialists against Bijapur onlv under Jay Singh 
(1666), Bahadur Khan (1676-77) and Dilir Khan (1679-80). Military 
operations against Shivaji were actively carried on by Shayista Khan 
(1660-62), Jay Singh (1665), Mahabat Khan (1671-72), Bahadur 
Khan (1673-75), and by Dilir Khan for a short while in 1678-79, 
though a state of war continued languidly between the two powers 
for the entire period, except the four years of peace 1666--69. 

Only a few clear successes but no decisive result was achieved by 
Mughul arms in the Deccan during the first twenty-four years of the 
reign, because Shih ‘Alam, who was viceroy for nearly one-half of 
this period, was a timid and unenterprising prince, and was further 
thwarted by the open hostility of his chief officer, Dilir Khan; the 
Hindu officers in the Mughul camp secretly fraternised with the 
Maratha defender of their faith, while the Muslim generals were glad 
to bribe him to let them live in peace. The annexation of the Deccan 
was impossible except by a much more powerful army than any 
provincial viceroy’s and a chief with the relentless vigour and deter- 
mination of Aurangzib. 

Golconda may be left out of our account. ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah 
(reigned 1626-72) was throughout his life indolent and almost 
imbecile, and his narrow escape from assassination by Aurangzib’s 
son in 1656 gave him such a fright that he “‘lost all mental energy 
and ceased to hold the reins of government, or even to appear outside 
the walls of the fortress of Golconda” ever afterwards. Al] his time 
was given to ingenious forms of sensuality, while his mother and after- 
wards his son-in-law conducted the actual administration throughout 
his reign. His successor, Abu-’l-Hasan surnamed Tana Shah, was 
equally indolent and pleasure-loving, though possessed of a more 
delicate and artistic taste; under him his Brahman ministers Madanna 
and Akkanna freely misgoverned the realm, following the traditional 
foreign policy of outward loyalty to the Mughuls with the addition 
of a secret defensive alliance with Shivaji in return for a subsidy 
of 500,000 rupees a year. 

With Bijapur Mughul relations were more complicated. Briefly 
put, the grouping of powers in the Deccan was this: the dread of 
imperial aggression drove the Sultan of Golconda whole-heartedly, 
and that of Bijapur distrustfully and intermittently, into the arms 
of Shivaji. Bijapur’s leagues with Shivaji were formed only when 
Mughul invasion was an insistent fact and the situation of ‘Adil Shah 
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was hopeless, and these leagues were soon dissolved by the growing 
fear that the Maratha coming in as a friend would treacherously 
seize ‘Adil Shaht forts and lands. During Shayista Khin’s campaign 
against Shivaji (1660), the Bijapuris did, indeed, render useful 
co-operation to the Mughuls, but such aid to the imperial power 
ceased after the ministers of Bijapur had formed a secret pact with 
Shivaji (about 1662) on condition of his sparing the heart of the 
kingdom, i.e, the royal terrltaries proper, while he was left free to 
rob the scml-independent noblea whose grants lay in the outlying 
provinces. 

Aurangzib, when freed from the anxieties of the war of succession, 
determined to punish ‘Adil Shah for his evasion of the promisea 
made in the treaty of Auguat, 1657, and his covert aid to Shivaji. 
He sent Jay Singh to the Deccan early in 1465 “‘to punish both these 
rebels”. That general's firat task was to humble Shivaji, which he 
effected in Jews than three months by his masterly campaign of 
Purandar (coneluded in June, 1665). In the ensuing cold weather 
he set out for the invasion of Byapur, at the head af 40,000 imperial 
troops and goou Marath4 auxiliaries under Shivaji himself and his 
lieutenant Netaji Palkar. The ‘Adil Sh&hi forts on the way fell to 
him without a blow, and he had his firat encounter with the Bijapur 
army on 3 January, 1666, when a small detachment was cut off. 
The Deccani horsemen tried to envelop the Mughuls, evading their 
charges and breaking into several loose bodies which haragsed the 
heavy cavalry of the north by practising thelr familiar ‘ cossack”’ 
tactics. After a long contest the Mughuls, by repeated charges, 
drove the enemy back, but as soon as they began their return march 
the elusive Deccanis reappeared and galled them frem both wings 
and the rear. 

After two severe battles of this kind, he forced his way to within 
r2 miles of Bijapur fort (7 January). But meantime the ‘Adil Shahi 
capital had been rendered impregnable by strengthening its garrison, 
devastating the country around for 6 miles, draining all the tanks, 
filling up all the wells and cutting down every tree in its environs. 
At the same time a picked foree under Sharga Khan and Sidi 
Mas‘id made a diversion by raiding the Mughul territories in the 
rear of the invaders, Jay Singh's sole chance of suceess lay in his 
taking Bijapur by surprise, as ha had bribed most of its nobles and 
his rapid march was expected to give the Bijapuri forces no time to 
adopt measures of defence. He had, therefore, brought with him 
no heavy artillery or siege material. The hope of capturing Bijapur 
by a coup de main having vanished, the baffled Mughul general 
decided on retreat (1% January), which he could do only after fighting 
two severe battles besides almost daily skirmishes. Netaji Palkar 
deserted to ‘Adil Shah; Shivaji failed with heavy loss in an assault 
on Panhala and Qutb Shah sent a Jarge force to the reseve of his 
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brother Sultan, After moving about in the Sultanpur-Dhirir- 
Bhiim-Bhir region, constantly harassed by the enemy and often 
suffering heavy losses to his detachments, without being able to effect 
anything decisive, Jay Singh returned to his headquarters (Aurang- 
abad) on 6 December, after complete failure, incurring the severest 
financial loss. The Bijapuris now retired to their own country, The 
unlucky general was censured and recalled by his master and dicd, 
broken-hearted from disgrace and disappointment, on the way at 
Burhanpur (12 July, 1667). 

After this war ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II gave himself up to the pleasures 
of the harem and the wine-cup, which prostrated him by a stroke 
of paralysis. His able and experienced minister ‘Abdul-Muhammad, 
however, continued to carry on the administration with honesty and 
success; but with the accession of Sikandar ‘Adil Shah, a boy of 
four (4 December, 1672), and the seizure of the post of minister by 
Khavass Kh&n, civil war broke out between the Afghan and Deccani 
cum Abyssinian factions among the nobles, and the rapid decline and 
dismemberment of the kingdom began, Henceforth the history of 
Bijapur became the history of its successive ministers: Khavass 
Khan the Abyssinian (1672-75), Buhlal the Afghan (1675-77), 
Mas‘tid the Abyssinian (1678 83) and Aqa Khusrav (1684). The 
Sultan remained all his life a helpless prisoner; the provincial 
governors became independent of the central authority; and assassi- 
nations and faction fights destroyed the nobility in the capital 
itself. 

Solicited by the Deccani party then out of power, the Mughul 
viceroy Bahadur Khan invaded Bijapur in 1676, but met with a 
crushing defeat near Indi, Islam Khan Rimi (the governor of 
MAlw4) being slain (23 Junc). But soon afterwards he cowed the 
minister into allowing the Mughuls to annex certain ‘Adil Shihi 
forts, such as Naldrug and Gulbarga (1677). Aurangzib, being dis- 
satisfied with this result and suspecting Bahadur of collusion with 
the Deccani powers, recalled him. His successor Dilir Khan, in 
alliance with Buhldl the Afghan vazir of Bijapur, invaded Qutb 
Shah’s territory at Malkhed in September, 1677. Here they fought 
for two months, being put to the severest distress by the cutting off 
of their provisions, and were finally forced to make a disastrous retreat 
to Gulbarga, abandoning all their baggage. 

On the death of Buhlil (2 January, 1678), Sidi Mas‘id made 
himself minister of Bijapur with the support of Dilir Khan, agrecing 
to make himself virtually a servant of the Mughuls and to send the 
Sultan’s sister Shahr Bani (Padishah Bibi) to the Delhi court for 
marriage with a son of Aurangzib (A‘zam). These humiliating terms 
made him universally unpopular. The treasury was empty, and the 
unpaid soldiery broke out in lawless fury, plundering and torturing 
the rich, while the minister hid himself in fear and impotence. Many 
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people began to emigrate from the doomed capital. In the provinces 
the regent’s authority was openly flouted. 

Then Mas‘iid made a secret pact with Shivaji, on hearing of 
which Dilir Khan marched out to Ria (October, 1678), threatening 
to invade Bijapur. The Maratha allies who came to Mas‘tid’s aid 
began treacherously to plunder the realm and even plotted to seize 
the capital by surprise. Mas‘iid then sought the protection of Dilir 
Khan, who sent a relieving force to Bijapur and captured Bhipalgarh 
(12 April, 1679), which was the most important Maratha stronghold 
in that quarter. 

But the ‘Adil Shahi government was now practically dissolved, 
there was utter anarchy in the country and the capital in consequence 
of the feud between Mas‘iid and Sharza Khin, the only defenders 
of Bijapur fort were some three thousand starving men, ‘‘and even 
these hankered for Mughul pay”. The greed of the imperialists was 
insatiable. Dilir Khan now demanded that Mas‘iid should resign 
his post as minister in favour of a creature of the Mughuls. On 
meeting with refusal he invaded the ‘Adil Shahi kingdom (September, 
1679). This campaign was a complete failure, because of Dilir 
Khan’s utter lack of money, the open opposition of his chief Shah 
‘Alam (newly returned to the Deccan as viceroy) and the verv prompt 
and effective aid which Shivaji in person gave to Mas‘iid. Dilir only 
bombarded Bijapur fort fruitlessly for some days and then marched 
through the country around it like a mad dog, plundering and 
burning the villages, selling the harmless villagers into slavery with 
fiendish cruelty, and turning rich cities like Athni and the fertile 
valley of the Don and the Krishna into a desert. Finally, he invaded 
the Berad country (modern Shorapur}, east of Bijapur, in the fork 
between the Krishna and the Bhima. Here, his attack on Gégi 
(1 March, 1680) failed with heavy loss, his soldiers refused to follow 
him, and he was recalled in disgrace. 

The Maratha people created an independent state and became 
an important element in the politics of the Mughul empire only 
under Shivaji, late in the seventeenth century. His father was Shahji 
Bhonsle, who rose from the position of a small assignee under the 
Sultans of Ahmadnagar to that of a kingmaker, and finally, after 
his defeat by Shah Jahan (1636) and forced migration from Maha- 
rashtra, became one of the leading Hindu generals of the ‘Adil 
Shahi government. His petty holdings in the Poona district, with 
a rent-roll of only 40,000 hAtins, were given by him to his son Shivaji 
(born in 1627), while his later acquisitions, in Mysore and the Arcot 
district, were inherited by Vyankaji (also called Ekoji), his son by 
another wife. 

Shivaji and his mother were practically discarded by Shahji, with 
the result that Shivaji became his own master at the age of twenty 
when his guardian Dadaji Kond-dev died (1647). He gained many 
forts from their hereditary owners or the local officers of Bijapur, 
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sometimes by force but more often by treachery and sowing dissen- 
sion; and he was able to do so the more easily because the Poona 
district, having originally belonged to the fallen Nizam-Shahi dynasty, 
was a recent and imperfectly subdued acquisition of Bijapur and 
that monarchy at this time entered on a rapid course of decline owing 
to the prolonged illness of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (1646~56), the 
succession of minor princes and the rule of selfish regents. 

This was Shivaji’s opportunity. By his conquest of forts and 
annexation of Javli (25 January, 1656), he more than doubled the 
extent and revenue of his heritage. His first encounter with the 
Mughuls was in 1657, when, taking advantage of Aurangzib’s in- 
vasion of Bijapur and the diversion of the Mughul forces to the 
Bidar-Kaliani region, he raided the Ahmadnagar and Junnar districts 
(April) and even looted the rich city of Junnar (10 May). But Aurang- 
zib promptly reinforced his local officers in that region and Nasiri 
Khan by forced marches surprised and routed Shivaji (14 June). 
The imperialists then ravaged the Maratha villages and guarded 
their own frontier watchfully by turns. When ‘Adil Shah made peace 
with the Mughuls (September), Shivaji too submitted. But Aurangzib, 
though pardoning him for the time being, never really trusted him 
and merely deferred his punishment till after the war of succession. 

Shivaji next entered the north Konkan, seized Kalyan, Bhiwandi 
and Mahuli and advanced as far south as Mahad. A grand Bijapur 
expedition against him led by ‘Abdullah Bhatari (entitled Afzal 
Khan) failed. Shivaji slew Afzal at an interview and surprised and 
plundered his army (20 November, 1659). He then penetrated into 
the south Konkan and the Kolhapur district. Next year, in the south 
a Bijapur force under Sidi Jauhar invested Shivaji in Panhéla fort 
and forced him tu evacuate it (23 July, 1660), and at the same time 
in the north a Mughul army under Shayista Khan occupied Poona 
(1g May) and took Chakan fort by mining after a fifty-four days’ 
siege (25 August). Thereafter the Mughul viceroy rested in Poona 
for many months. A force sent by him into the north Konkan was 
defeated, and Shivaji rapidly extended his conquests down the coast- 
strip up to Kharepatan, though he lost Kalyan to the Mughuls in 
May, 1661. 

Some desultory fighting and fruitless chase of the Maratha light 
raiders by the Mughuls occupied the next two years, and then on 
15 April, 1663, Shivaji with masterly cunning and secrecy penetrated 
into Shayista Khian’s harem in Poona at midnight with a small band 
of followers and took him so completely by surprise that the Mughul 
viceroy was wounded, one of his sons, one captain, forty attendants 
and six women of his harem were killed and two other sons and eight 
other women were wounded, while the Marathas lost only six men 
killed and forty wounded and escaped from the camp without the 
least hindrance. This result was due to the connivance, or at least 
the slothfulness, of Jasvant Singh, the first officer of Shayista Khan. 
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Next, from 16 to 20 January, 1664, Shivaji sacked the rich city of 
Surat unchecked, its cowardly governor having fled away without 
any attempt at resistance, though the English, Dutch and French 
factories successfully defended themselves. Nearly two-thirds of the 
town were destroyed by fire and the plunder exceeded ten million 
rupees in value. 

Aurangzib removed Shayista Khan from the viceroyalty and sent 
Jay Singh of Amber to the Deccan to punish Shivaji (1665). This 
raja by marvellously skilful diplomacy raised a complete ring of 
enemies round Shivaji and laid siege to the fort of Purandar, in 
which the families of the Maratha officers had taken shelter. In two 
weeks he wrested the fortified hill of Vajragarh (Rudramal) which 
commands the main terrace of Purandar, and advanced along the 
ridge connecting the two forts, while a strong flying column burnt 
and sacked the villages of Maharashtra. At last, finding the fort 
doomed, Shivaji personally visited Jay Singh and made with him 
the treaty of Purandar (22 June) by which he ceded to the emperor 
twenty-three forts (with lands yielding 400,000 Auns), and retained 
for himself only twelve forts (with territory worth 100,000 hins a 
year), acknowledged himself a vassal of the emperor and promised 
to send a contingent of 5000 horse to serve in the Mughul ranks in 
the Deccan. In the invasion of Bijapur that soon followed, he served 
the imperial cause with complete loyalty. 

Shivaji next, under the persuasion of Jay Singh, paid a visit to 
Aurangzib’s court at Agra (22 May, 1666). But this purely country- 
bred warrior felt humiliated at being ranked as a noble commanding 
5000 men and left unnoticed after his presentation. He created a scene, 
accused the emperor of breach of faith, and swooned away in vexation 
of spirit. At this display of unfriendly feeling, he was ordered to be 
kept under police surveillance and forbidden the court. His appeals 
to the emperor and his ministers for leave to return home were 
fruitless, and after three months of captivity he slipped out of Agra 
(29 August) with his son, deceiving his guards by lying concealed in 
two large baskets of sweetmeats which were preceded and followed 
by baskets of real sweets: Then, following a roundabout route, via 
Muttra, Allahabad, Benares, Gaya and Telingana, he reached home 
on 30 November, 1666. 

For three years after this, he left the Mughul government un- 
molested and even made peace with it through the mediation of 
Jasvant SinghYand prince Shah ‘Alam. The emperor recognised his 
title of Rajd and made a grant to his son Shambhiji. In January, 
1670, Shivaji broke with the Mughuls again, and by rapid strokes 
recovered nearly all the forts ceded by him in 1665. He plundered 
imperial territory in the Deccan right and left. A bitter quarrel 
between the viceroy Shah ‘Alam and his lieutenant Dilir Khan made 
it impossible for the imperialists to chastise or even to check the 
Maratha chief, and he looted Surat a second time (13-15 October, 
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1670), carrying away large booty in cash and kind and thoroughly 
ruining the trade of the greatest port of India. Then followed a 
period of the most daring and far-ranging raids into Mughul pro- 
vinces—Baglan, Khandesh and Berar besides Aurangabad—and 
the capture of hill forts in the Chandor range as well as Salher. 
Mughul generals were repeatedly defeated by him in open fights, 
eas at Dindori (27 October, 1670) and below Salher (February, 
1671). 

After the failure of Mahabat and Dilir (1671-72) against the 
Marathas, Aurangzib sent Bahadur Khan! again as governor to the 
Deccan, which he ruled for the next five years but without being 
able to cope with Shivaji. This was the full tide of the Maratha 
hero’s power; he made annexations and levied blackmail (popularly 
called chauth or one-fourth of the land revenue, in Marathi khandani) 
in the east and west, north and south, and permanently occupied 
the Koli country (Ramnagar and Jawhar) south of Surat. The death 
of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II (4 December, 1672) opened a wide door to 
Shivaji’s acquisitions at the expense of Bijapur,? while the rising of 
the Khyber Afghans (1674) detained the main imperial forces on 
the north-western frontier. The desultory warfare carried on against 
him by Mughul captains from 1672 to 1678 was barren of result. 
Taking advantage of these circumstances, Shivaji crowned himself 
king of kings (Chhatrapat:) at Raigarh on 16 June, 1674, and spent 
one year (1677) in conquering a vast realm in the Madras Carnatic 
and the Mysore plateau, estimated to cover “‘sixty leagues by forty 
and to yield 20 lakhs of hiuns a year, with a hundred forts”’.® 

In 1678 the new Biapuri regent Sidi Mas‘id made a pact with 
Shivaji for armed assistance in the event of a Mughul attack, and 
such assistance was most effectively given during the campaign 
against Bijapur opened by Dilir Khan in October, 1679. Shivaji, 
with a view to causing a diversion in Dilir Khan’s rear, formed his 
men into two parallel divisions of nine to ten thousand horsemen each, 
and poured like a flood northwards from Selgir through the districts 
of Mughul Deccan, burning and plundering. But between Jalna 
and Aurangabad he was attacked by an enterprising officer, Ranmast 
Khan, and forced to fight a rear-guard action, which detained him 
for three days, while reinforcements hastened up from Aurangabad 
to complete the circle round the Marathas (c. 25 November). In 
the third night Shivaji, after losing 4000 men killed and abandoning 
all his booty and many horses, slipped out by an obscure path under 
the guidance of his head spy, and escaped to his own dominion by 
incessant marching for three more days and nights. Evidently these 
privations weakened his health, and on 2 April, 1680, he was seized 
with fever and blood dysentery, of which he died on the 14th, at 
the age of fifty-three. 

1 Known as Khan Jahan from about 1674. 
® See chap. rm, p. 275. ® See chap. 1x, p. 276. 
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CHAPTER Ix 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN DURING 
THE REIGNS OF JAHANGIR, SHAH JAHAN 
AND AURANGZIB, AND THE RISE OF 
THE MARATHA POWER 


To complete the history of Muhammadan India during the reigns 
of Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzib narrated in separate chapters 
it is necessary to consider briefly the relation of the southern kingdoms 
with each. 

At Akbar’s death the shrunken kingdom of Ahmadnagar remained 
nominally in the hands of Murtaza II, the representative of the 
Nizam Shahs, and actually controlled by Malik ‘Ambar the capable 
African minister. The two greater kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda 
and the small state of Bidar remained intact, but Bidar was annexed 
by Bijapur in 1620. 

In September, 1609, Parviz, Jahangir’s second son, who had been 
appointed to the viceroyalty of Khandesh and the Deccan, left Agra 
for Burhanpur; and expecting invasion Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah asked 
that a resident envoy from the emperor might be accredited to his 
court. 

Malik ‘Ambar also sought alliance with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and 
obtained from him the fortress of Kandhar as a base of operations 
situate at a safe distance from the frontier of the imperial province 
of Ahmadnagar. 

In 1610 prince Parviz, against the advice of the Khan Khanan, 
attempted to invade Murtaza’s territories by the eastern route, which 
was little known and difficult. His supplies were cut off by Maratha 
auxiliaries and he suffered a disastrous defeat. His enemies, judging 
it imprudent to proceed to extremities against the emperor’s son, 
permitted a retreat to Burhanpur, but pursued the Mughul army 
through Berar, plundering its baggage and otherwise harassing it, 
while even Ahmadnagar fell into the hands of Malik ‘Ambar’s 
troops. Jahangir most unjustly blamed the Khan Khanan for these 
disasters and recalled him from the Deccan, but other generals had 
no better success. 

In 1616 Parviz, whose sloth and incompetence unfitted him for 
active employment on the frontier, was transferred from the Deccan 
to Allahabad and in the same year Khurram, the most active and 
capable of Jahangir’s sons, was appointed viceroy of Khandesh and 
the Deccan. On 11 November Jahangir himself set out from Ajmer 
for the Deccan in the English coach which had been presented to him 
by Sir Thomas Roe. 
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Khurram recovered Ahmadnagar and some other fortresses which 
had passed into the hands of Malik ‘Ambar, and opening negotiations 
with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah accepted from him valuable gifts. The 
prince was received with high honours on his return, promoted to 
the command of 30,000 horse, and entitled Shah Jahan. What he had 
in fact effected was the re-establishment of the arrangement originated 
by the Khan Khanan, which need never have been disturbed, and a 
delusive alliance with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah which was construed at 
the Mughul court into the acquisition of a new vassal. Ibrahim 
himself regarded his action as an adroit bargain which for the time 
averted danger both from himself and from his ally. 

Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah of Golconda had died on 24 January, 
1612, and had been succeeded by his nephew Muhammad Qutb 


Shah, who had married his uncle’s daughter, Hayat Bakhsh Begam. | 


Neither of these two monarchs concerned himself much with the 
important struggle in the north-west of the Deccan otherwise than 
by supporting Malik ‘Ambar by pecuniary contributions. Mu- 
hammad Quli Qutb Shah was occupied with the Carnatic, with 
Orissa and Bastar, and with intrigues between the Foreigners! and 
the Deccanis, the latter of whom gained the upper hand in the closing 
years of his reign, and Muhammad Qutb Shah continued the policy 
of interference in Bastar, occupied himself with building and had not 
sufficiently robust health to indulge in other pursuits. He died on 
11 February, 1626, and was succeeded by his thirteen-year old son, 
‘Abdullah Qutb Shah. 

In 1620 Malik ‘Ambar took advantage of the emperor’s absence 
from the Deccan to attack imperial posts on his northern frontier. 
Ahmadnagar was besieged, and though the Mughul officer in com- 
mand of the Deccan claimed a victory he found it necessary, owing 
to the scarcity of supplies, to withdraw his troops to Berar, followed 
by the enemy, who ventured to attack him even there, but were 
repulsed. The scarcity of supplies was again due to the tactics of the 
Maratha auxiliaries of Malik ‘Ambar, who was now in possession 
of the whole kingdom of Ahmadnagar and of the southern districts 
of Berar, with an army of 60,000 horse. Many of the imperial troops 
deserted, and their commander had to retreat to Burhanpur and 
was besieged there. Jahangir, infuriated by reports of this retirement, 
sent Shah Jahan again to the Deccan with a large army, and himself 
returned to Agra. Before Shah Jahan reached Ujjain a force of Malik 
‘Ambar’s troops had advanced and plundered villages under the 
walls of Mandi. The marauders fled across the Narbada before his 
advanced guard but were pursued and many were slain. 

Shah Jahan then compelled Malik ‘Ambar to raise the siege of 
Burhanpur but was obliged to halt there for nine days to refresh the 
exhausted garrison. 


1 See vol. m1, pp. 403-4. 
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Malik ‘Ambar had now established Khirki (called later Auranga- 
bad) as the capital of the Nizim Shah’s kingdom. To ensure his 
safety he carried Murtaza into the strong fortress of Daulatabad, only 
ten miles distant. Shah Jahan marched to Khirki and “‘so devastated 
a city which had taken twenty years in the building that it was 
doubtful whether another twenty years would suffice to restore it 
to its pristine splendour’”’. 

The beleaguered garrison of Ahmadnagar was relieved and Shah 
Jahan reached Paithan on the Godavari, where he received emissaries 
from Malik ‘Ambar, who expressed contrition. 

Shah Jahan now experienced a foretaste of the Maratha warfare 
which brought his son to the grave. He had driven before him like 
chaff before the wind an enemy who dared not withstand him in the 
field; he had confined his principal antagonist within the walls of 
a fortress, but his own troops were starving. By all the rules of war 
he was the victor. In fact he was as helpless as his adversary, and was 
obliged to come to terms, which, however, were honourable to the 
empire.} 

Malik ‘Ambar was soon relieved of the anxiety which Shah Jahan’s 
propinquity caused him; for early in 1622 the prince was recalled to 
the capital to aid his father in meeting an attack on Qandahar by 
Shah ‘Abbas I of Persia, and his rebellion later in the year dissipated 
for a time all apprehensions of imperial aggression in the Deccan. 

When Malik ‘Ambar’s apprehensions had been thus removed he 
marched to the frontiers of Golconda to demand payment of his 
subsidy, which was two years in arrears, and having received the 
sum due and a renewal of Muhammad Qutb Shah’s promise to pay 
it regularly in future, he attacked Bidar, expelled Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah’s garrison, and plundered the town and district, the annexation 
of which by Bijapur during his preoccupation with the imperial 
troops he regarded as an act of bad faith. He then retired to Daulata- 
bad, but in the following year returned with fifty or sixty thousand 
men and besieged Bijapur. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah had continued to act with conciliation towards 
the empire and had attached a force to the Mughul garrison of 
Burhanpur. He recalled these troops in his extremity to Bijapur and 
begged further assistance. His appeal met with a generous response. 
Burhanpur was nearly denuded of troops and the Mughul governors 
of Ahmadnagar and Bir marched with many other officers to the 
relief of Bijapur. Malik ‘Ambar vehemently protested, claiming to 
be, equally with Ibrahim, the emperor’s vassal, and that the quarrel 
between them related to part of the ancient territory of Ahmadnagar, 
wrongfully occupied by Bijapur. His protests were unheeded, and 
he raised the siege of Bijapur and retired towards his own dominions. 
Meeting the army which was marching to the relief of Bijapur he 
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suddenly fell upon it, routed it and captured many imperial officers. 
He then attacked Ahmadnagar but, discovering that a protracted 
siege would be necessary, left a force to blockade it and marched 
to Sholapur, the possession of which had been contested between 
Biapur and Ahmadnagar ever since the two kingdoms had been 
founded. Sholapur fell and Malik ‘Ambar sent a force to besiege 
Burhanpur. 

This was joined by the rebel Shah Jahan who, retreating before 
his father’s troops, arrived at Burhanpur. The strangely assorted 
allies took the town and were engaged in the siege of the citadel when 
the news of the approach of Sultan Parviz and the Khan Khanan, 
who were pursuing the rebel, put the prince to flight and compelled 
the troops to retire to Daulatabad. 

In 1626 Malik ‘Ambar died, in the eightieth year of his age. 
Jahangir, in his memoirs, seldom mentions him without abuse, but 
his secretary, Mirza Muhammad Hadi, who continued the memoirs, 
thus did justice to his memory. “‘‘Ambar, whether as a commander 
or a strategist, was without an equal in the military art. He kept the 
rabble of that country (the Deccan) in perfect order and to the end 
of his days lived in honour. There is no record elsewhere in history of 
an African slave attaining to such a position as was held by him.” 

In the same year Fath Khan, Malik ‘Ambar’s son, submitted at 
Jalna to a Mughul commander. This accession to the imperial cause 
was welcomed and rewarded, but it was short-lived. Fath Khan 
invaded Berar with the troops of Murtaza Nizam Shah II and Khan 
Jahan was sent by the emperor to defend Burhanpur. 

Murtaza now appointed as his minister Hamid Khan, another 
African, and fell completely under his influence. He served his master 
well by inducing Khan Jahan to surrender, in consideration of a large 
gift in money, Ahmadnagar and the southern table-land of Berar. 
The treachery of “that faithless Afghan”, as his master termed 
him, was partly neutralised by the refusal of the commandant to 
surrender Ahmadnagar, which he held successfully against Murtaza’s 
troops. 

Hamid Khan’s wife, the daughter of a foreigner, was a woman of 
great ability and unbounded energy. She obtained access to the 
harem of Murtaza Nizam Shah II and soon became the recognised 
means of communication between the effeminate and slothful king 
and his subjects. 

The death of Malik ‘Ambar induced Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah to avenge 
aggressions, and he sent an army to invade Murtaza’s kingdom. 
As it approached Daulatabad the wife of Hamid Khan solicited and 
obtained for herself the command of the army, by suggesting that if 
she were victorious the enemy would hide his head for shame, while 
if she failed he could only boast that he had defeated a woman. She 
cajoled the officers and distributed largesse to the soldiers and in the 
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end she drove away the army of Bijapur and captured all its elephants 
and artillery. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II died in September, 1627, and was succeeded 
by his son Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. Ibrahim, unlike most of his 
house, was a Sunni but in the later years of his reign he associated 
much with Hindus, who gave him the title of Jagad-Guri, or “Spiritual 
Guide of the World’. His Muslim subjects murmured that their 
king had become an infidel, like Akbar, but a historian asserts that 
he never wavered in devotion to the orthodox faith and that the 
tendency to associate with Hindus was due only to love of music, 
admitting at the same time that he imitated some of the superstitious 
invocations of Saraswati employed by Hindu musicians. 

Early in the reign of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, Hamid Khan invaded 
his territories with an army, but was defeated near Bijapur and com- 
pelled to retreat to Daulatabad. 

On 7 November, 1627, Jahangir died, and was succeeded by his 
son Shah Jahan, early in whose reign the whole of the southern 
table-land of Berar was recovered by the imperial officers. 

Shah Jahan had learnt something of strategy and politics in the 
Deccan and clearly perceived that the key to it was the possession 
of the strong fortress of Daulatabad. He had learnt also that the 
canker-worm of treason and corruption which eventually destroyed 
the efficiency of the imperial armies flourished in the Deccan, so 
that the capture of Daulatabad required the sovereign’s personal 
attention. At the end of 1629 he set out for Burhanpur, and many of 
the officers of Murtaza’s army, learning that the emperor proposed to 
command in person, ensured their future prosperity by deserting 
their master. 

Early in 1630 Shah Jahan sent an army to invade Murtaza’s 
dominions and Fath Khan, doubtful of his influence over Murtaza 
Nizam Shah IT, put him to death and proclaimed his young son, 
Husain Nizam Shah III. The imperial army drove Fath Khan and 
Husain III into Daulatabad but was, as often before, compelled by 
scarcity of provisions to retreat. 

Early in 1632 Fath Khan purchased a respite for Daulatabad by 
sending his son, ‘Abdur-Rasiil, to the imperial court with gifts. 

Muhammad ‘Adil Shah’s failure on his accession to send a com- 
plimentary offering to Shah Jahan induced the emperor to invade 
his dominions. The commander marched through Bidar, captured 
the fortress of Bhalki, and on reaching Gulbarga occupied the city 
but refrained from attacking the citadel. He continued his march, 
appeared before Bijapur with 30,000 horse, and encamped by the 
Ramling Tank. 

The city was not regularly besieged, but combats between the two 
armies, in which victory according to the historian of Bijapur rested 
with Muhammad Shah’s troops, were of frequent occurrence. The 
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real policy of Muhammad was, however, not to defeat but to starve 
the enemy. Negotiations were prolonged, while supplies were inter- 
cepted and the Mughul army was reduced to such distress that it 
was compelled to retire. It moved first to the fertile districts of Miraj 
and Raybag on the Krishna, where it obtained supplies by plundering 
the country and thence retired, by way of Sholapur, to the territory 
held by the imperial troops in the former kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 

Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, as a precaution against future attacks on 
Bijapur, transported the great gun Malik-1- Maidan, or ‘‘ Lord of the 
Plain”, from Parenda to his capital, where, on 1 September 1632, 
it was placed in the position which it still occupies. 

Shah Jahan professed to be satisfied with this expedition, the first 
to advance so far south as Bijapur, but there can be little doubt that 
he was in fact disappointed by his discomfiture. Mahabat Khan, 
the Khan Khanan, governor of the Punjab, was therefore appointed 
viceroy of Khandesh and the Deccan. 

Shahji, the father of Shivaji, who had been annoyed by Shah 
Jahan’s action in transferring to Fath Khan, in return for the gifts 
which he had sent to court by his son ‘Abdur-Rasiil, some assign- 
ments which Shahji had held in the former kingdom of Ahmadnagar, 
had fled to Bijapur and persuaded Muhammad ‘Adil Shah to send 
an army to recover his lands and to capture Daulatabad. Khan 
Jahan found this army in the neighbourhood of Khirki on his arrival 
at that town and at once attacked and defeated it. He anticipated 
no difficulty in occupying Daulatabad, for Fath Khan had promised 
to surrender the fortress to him, but a common danger once more 
united the southerners. The officers of Bijapur suggested that Fath 
Khan should join them against the imperial troops and promised to 
provide supplies for Daulatabad. A force from Byapur which at- 
tempted to bring up food and forage was driven off, but Fath Khan 
refused to fulfil his promise to surrender the fortress. Mahabat Khan 
now arrived and opened the siege, which lasted for more than four 
months. The imperial troops were much hampered by the army of 
Bijapur, under Randola Khan an African and Shahji the Maratha, 
which, though unable to convey supplies to the garrison, succeeded 
in cutting off those of the besiegers. 

Mahabat Khan carried the outer defences of Daulatabad one by 
one until he reached Balakot, the upper citadel, which was impreg- 
nable by assault and impervious to such artillery as then existed. 
Famine had, however, done its work, and on 28 June, 1633, Fath 
Khan, who had succeeded in obtaining most generous terms, led 
Husain Nizam Shah III out, and the imperial troops occupied the 
citadel. 

The Nizam Shahi dynasty was at an end and its dominions were 
added to the empire, which now extended to the northern frontiers 
of the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda. 
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Mahabat Khan, leaving Khan Daur4n with a small force in Daulat- 
abad, set out for Burhanpur, but the army of Bijapur besieged Khan 
Dauran in the fortress and might have obliged him to surrender, 
as he was ill-supplied with provisions. They fled, however, on hearing 
that Mahabat Khan was returning and he, after victualling the 
fortress, resumed his march to Burhanpur. 

At the end of August Shah Jahan appointed his second son, Shah 
Shuja‘, viceroy of the Deccan, and shortly afterwards addressed 
arrogant letters to Muhammad ‘Adil Shah and ‘Abdullah Qutb 
Shah, criticising their use of the royal title, asserting a claim to 
sovereignty over them, and ordering them to cause the khutba to 
be recited and money to be coined in his name in their dominions. 
Muhammad replied in insolent terms, but concluded by saying that 
he would continue to pay the stipulated tribute. 

The use of the royal title by the kings of the Deccan was always 
resented by the Mughul emperors, who wrote of them usually as 
“rulers” or “governors” of their diminions and addressed them as 
“Adil Khan” and “Qutb-ul-Mulk”. A skilful retort was made by 
Abu-’]-Hasan Qutb Shah to Aurangzib’s envoy to Golconda in 1685, 
who rudely told Abu-’l-Hasan that he had no right to the royal title. 
“You are wrong,” replied the king, “‘for if 1 am not a king how can 

our master call himself the king of kings?” 

‘Abdullah Qutb Shah took no overt action to relieve Daulatabad, 
but he and Muhammad ‘Adil Shah entered into an alliance against 
the emperor. 

Although Daulatabad had fallen, much remained to be done 
Aowards the complete establishment of imperial rule in the dominions 
of Ahmadnagar. In the west, towards the Konkan, Shahji Bhonsle 
held much territory and resided at the fort of Pemgarh. In the fortress 
of Jalodhan, sixteen miles from Junnar, some scions of the Nizam 
Shahi line still remained imprisoned. Shahji obtained possession of 
the person of one of these, a child, and entitled him Murtaza Nizam 
Shah III. 

The commander of the strong fortress of Parenda, formerly included 
in the Nizam Shahi dominions, had some time before this made his 
submission to Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, on whose behalf the fortress 
was now held. Shah Shuji‘ and Mahabat Khan were ordered to 
captureit and unsuccessfully besieged it forsome months in 1634 owing 
to the activity of the army of Bijapur, and they retired to Burhanpur. 
Mahabat Khan was blamed for the failure of the enterprise and both 
he and the prince were recalled to court. 
¢ The viceroyalty of the Deccan was now divided into two govern- 
ments, the Balaghat, comprising the former dominions of Ahmad- 
nagar and the southern table-land of Berar, and the Payanghat, 
consisting of the rest of Berar and Khandesh; and Khan Zaman was 
appointed to the government of the former and Khan Dauran to 
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that of the latter. Of the rebels the most formidable was Shahji 
Bhonsle, who held the forts of Trimbak, Kondhana! and Shivner 
above the Ghats, besides many in the Konkan, and enjoyed the 
support and protection of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. 

Khan Zaman and Khan Daurdn vigorously prosecuted hostilities. 
The former pursued the Maratha into the rich districts of the Byapur 
kingdom on the banks of the upper Krishna, captured Kolhapur, 
Miraj and Raybdag, carried off their inhabitants into slavery and 
devastated the country, and the latter captured Parenda, Bidar, 
Gulbarga and Sholapur, and marched to the gates of Bijapur de- 
vastating the country in all directions. 

Shah Jahan visited Daulatabad in 1636 and Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah was compelled to sue for peace. The emperor, who had no 
designs against the two remaining kingdoms of the Deccan and 
sincerely desired peace, granted him terms more favourable than he 
had a right to expect. Parenda, Bidar, Gulbarga and Sholapur were 
restored to him, he was allowed to retain possession of Naldrug and 
eastern Kalyani, and the Konkan, as far north as Kalyan, and the 
tract between the Nira and Bhima rivers, as far north as Chakan, 
which had formerly belonged to Ahmadnagar, were ceded to him. 
In return for these concessions he promised to pay an annual tribute 
of two millions of Auns, equivalent to eight millions of rupees. 

Shahji’s remaining forts were now reduced by Khan Zaman, who 
captured and sent to Gwalior Murtaza Nizam Shah III, and the 
Maratha tendered his submission and begged that he might be received 
into the imperial service, but was informed that he might enter that 
of Bijapur, and he was received by Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. 

Golconda had suffered in no way from the hostilitics between the 
imperial troops and Biapur, and had been free to wage ‘‘holy wars”’ 
against the Hindus of Orissa, Bastar and the Carnatic—chiefly 
against those of the last-named region, in which ‘Abdullah Qutb 
Shah now held much territory. 

Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, though not personally warlike, now 
imitated his neighbour and for some years despatched expeditions 
into the Carnatic. These undertakings, usually successful owing to 
the dissensions between the petty rajas of the peninsula, were dignified 
with the name of holy wars, but Shahji and other Hindu officers and 
troops were freely employed in them and they were in fact plundering 
excursions. Shahji, who was second in command under Randola 
Khan, obtained extensive and valuable assignments in the Carnatic. 

In 1637 the two governments were again amalgamated to form the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, under Aurangzib, Shah Jahan’s third son, 
who was only nineteen years of age. Aurangzib’s intentions and 
policy towards the two independent Muhammadan kingdoms differed 
widely, as his subsequent conduct showed, from his father’s, but he 
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did not molest them during his first tenure of the viceroyalty. He 
had, however, succeeded in obtaining from his father permission to 
annex Baglan, the principality of the Rathor Bairam Baharji. The 
attack on Bairam was an act of purposeless aggression. Bairam 
received the command of 3000 horse in the imperial army and an 
assignment of the district of Sultanpur, adjoining his late principality. 

The remaining period of Aurangzib’s first viceroyalty was un- 
eventful until June, 1644, when in one of his real or feigned fits of 
religious enthusiasm he expressed his intention of retiring from the 
world and living a life of devotion, and Khan Daur4n was appointed 
to succeed him. 

Shivaji,} the son of Shahji Bhonsle who now began to rise into 
prominence, had hitherto lived at Poona. His first feat, in 1646, was 
to persuade the commander of the hill fort of Torna, probably by 
corrupt means, to surrender the fort to him. He sent agents to 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah to explain that he had taken this important 
stronghold in the interests of Bijapur, but his overtures received 
no reply. A buried treasure discovered at Torna enabled him to 
build, in the following year, the fort of Rajgarh, 3 miles from Torna. 
The Bijapur government called his father to account and he was 
censured, but merely temporised. 

Shivaji then assumed the management of his father’s estates, and 
retained the revenues, representing the expenses of their administra- 
tion to be so high as to leave no margin of profit. He obtained posses- 
sion of the fort and district of Chakan and of the stronger fort of 
Kondhana, which he induced the Muslim commander to surrender 
to him in consideration of a bribe. He changed the name of Kondhana 
to Sinhgarh, ‘“‘the Lion’s Fort”, and made it his chief stronghold. 
He then expelled his father’s agents from Stipa, persuaded the revenue 
agents of Baramati and Indapur to recognise his authority, and 
possessed himself by treachery of the strong hill fort of Purandar. 

Thus did Shivaji obtain possession of the tract between Chakan and the Nira: 
and the manner in which he established himself, watching and crouching like 
the wily tiger of his own mountain valleys, until he had stolen into a situation from 
whence he could spring on his prey, accounts for the difficulty found in tracing 
his early rise, and the astonishing rapidity with which he extended his power 
when his progress had attracted notice and longer concealment was impossible.? 

Shivaji soon passed beyond the stage of concealment. The plunder 
of a convoy of government treasure destined to Bijapur, the capture 
of ten more forts, and above all the arrest of the Muslim governor 
of Kalyan, the seizure of that place and of all forts in its neighbour- 
hood, and the appointment of a Brahman governor showed him in 
his true colours and involved his father in suffering and disgrace. 
Shahji, now governor of the Bijapur Carnatic, was suspected of com- 
plicity in his son’s rebellion. He was arrested by an artifice and con- 
veyed to Bijapur, where he was confined in a dungeon by Muhammad 
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‘Adil Shah, who refused to believe his protestations of innocence and 
threatened him with a lingering death. His peril suggested to Shivaji 
a device which he afterwards employed with great dexterity—the 
pitting of the northern against the southern Muslim—and he appealed 
to Shah Jahan on behalf of his father. It was largely owing to the 
emperor’s influence that Shahji was released from his dungeon, but 
he was detained at Bijapur for four years as a prisoner at large. 

Aurangzib was reappointed in 1651 to the viceroyalty of the Deccan 
and selected as his residence Khirki, which he extended, embellished 
and renamed Aurangabad. He had at first no dealings with Shivaji, 
who had hitherto studiously refrained from molesting the imperial 
dominions and whose depredations in Bijapur territory were in no 
way opposed either to Aurangzib’s interests or inclinations. 

During the period of his father’s detention Shivaji had refrained 
almost entirely from acts of aggression, but on Shahji’s return to the 
Carnatic, which had fallen, during his absence, into such disorder as 
to demand the whole attention of the government of Bijapur, he 
renewed his activity, murdering Chandra RAo, Raja of Javli, annexing 
his possessions, and building the strong fort of Partabgarh, near the 
source of the Krishna. 

In 1655 events in Golconda gave Aurangzib an opportunity, which 
he eagerly welcomed, of interfering in the affairs of that kingdom. 

The most powerful of the nobles of Golconda was a Sayyid of 
Ardistan, Mir Muhammad Sa‘id, who had received the title of Mir 
Jumla (prime minister) and very extensive assignments in the Gol- 
conda Carnatic. He had originally been a diamond merchant, and 
the experience which he had thus acquired enabled him to dispose, 
to the best advantage, of the produce of the diamond mines which 
his assignments contained. His wealth and his power were great, 
and he maintained at his own expense a force of 5000 horse. The 
dissolute and arrogant conduct of Muhammad Amin, Mir Jumla’s 
son, who resided at court, produced the first open breach between 
the servant and his master. His offences culminated in his coming 
drunk to the royal palace, throwing himself down to sleep, in the 
king’s absence, on the royal throne, and vomiting over its rich 
coverings. He was imprisoned and his father appealed to Shah Jahan 
for protection. The appeal received the strongest support from 
Aurangzib, and Shah Jahan directed ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah to release 
Muhammad Amin and to send both father and son to the imperial 
court. ‘Abdullah resented this attempt to interfere between him and 
his servants and punished Mir Jumla by the confiscation of his 
property. 

Aurangzib induced his father to sanction offensive action and sent 
his eldest son, Muhammad Sultan, at the head of a considerable force 
towards Golconda, announcing that the prince was on his way to 
Bengal to espouse his cousin, the daughter of Shuja‘. The device 
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succeeded, and the prince encamped within a few miles of Hyderabad, 
before ‘Abdullah understood his hostile intent. Muhammad acting 
under his father’s instructions neglected no means of provoking 
‘Abdullah to hostile action. The unfortified city of Hyderabad was 
sacked, some quarters were burnt, and neither the royal palace nor 
the dwellings of the nobles and the wealthier merchants escaped 
pillage. The king was in the fortress of Golconda and could not 
restrain his troops, some of whom slew some of the ruffians of the 
Mughul army. Aurangzib was stealthily following Muhammad Sultan 
with the remainder of his army. Those who had attempted to stay 
the marauders were put to flight and Aurangzib joined his son. 
‘Abdullah was now in an agony of terror. He had already promised 
to obey the imperial commands by surrendering Mir Jumla and his 
son, and he sent one envoy after another, with gifts and promises, 
to Aurangzib’s camp, but it was discovered that he had, in this 
extremity, summoned to his aid the troops serving in other districts 
of his kingdom. This was made a pretext for opening the siege of 
Golconda, which was carried on though negotiations were also in 
train. Offerings tendered by ‘Abdullah’s envoys were insultingly 
rejected, but instead of being returned were thriftily retained pending 
the conclusion of a treaty. 

Aurangzib, to his intense chagrin, received a letter from his father 
directing him to inform ‘Abdullah that his submission had been 
accepted and to retire to Aurangabad. He dishonestly concealed 
this order until he had compelled his victim to submit to his own 
terms. ‘Abdullah, who had no son, was reduced to the necessity of 
sending his mother to Aurangzib’s camp to arrange for the marriage 
of his daughter to Muhammad Sultan, who was to receive, as her 
dowry, the district of Ramgir and his recognition as heir to the throne 
of Golconda. All arrears of the exorbitant tribute demanded by 
Shah Jahan were to be paid and Mir Jumla and his son were surren- 
dered to Aurangzib. 

The prince contented himself with a substantial instalment on 
account of the tribute due to his father, but extorted many valuable 
gifts for both himself and his son, and on 27 May, 1656 retired, after 
the celebration of the marriage, to Aurangabad. 

Few of Aurangzib’s many acts of duplicity, both before and after 
his ascent of the throne, are more deserving of reprobation than his 
treatment of ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah, but his behaviour on this occasion 
obtained for him the services of Mir Jumla, a devoted adherent, 
who never grudged either wealth or abilities to the advancement of 
his cause. 

Aurangzib was soon again favoured by fortune. Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah of Bijapur died on 16 November of this year, and was succeeded 
by his son ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II, a youth of eighteen. Aurangzib affected 
to regard the kings of Bijapur and Golconda as mere assignees of the 
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empire, whose succession to their assignments was a question to be 
decided by the emperor. They had, in fact, been independent kings 
for a century and a half, having acquired that status before Babur 
invaded India, and the imperial prerogative had never been suggested, 
much less asserted, in the case of either kingdom. Aurangzib, 
apparently conscious of the weakness of his case, invented another 
pretext for attacking Bijapur and asserted that ‘Ali II was not the 
son of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, and that the kingdom had lapsed 
to the empire. 

For this slander, which is repeated, of course on Mughul authority, 
by Fryer, Tavernier, Bernier and Manucci, there is not a scrap of 
evidence. ‘Ali II was accepted without hesitation in Bijapur as the 
son of Muhammad and is so described both in the annals of the 
kingdom, where his birth, and the principal events of his childhood 
in the royal palace are circumstantially recorded, and in Marathi 
manuscripts. Nor was there any necessity for raising to the throne 
a supposititious child of Muhammad, for Aurangzib, when he cap- 
tured Bijapur in 1686, found there sixteen male scions of the house 
of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah. The fiction was invented to inflame the wrath 
of Shah Jahan, who declared war on Bijapur. 

Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, dreading the un- 
scrupulous ambition of his younger brother, had caused the issue of 
the orders for the conclusion of peace with Golconda, and attempted 
to frustrate his schemes by appointing Mir Jumla to the chief com- 
mand of the army sent to invade Bijapur, but the device failed owing 
to the perfect understanding which existed between Aurangzib and 
Mir Jumla. The prince accompanied the expedition and Mir Jumla, 
who by the emperor’s orders held the chief command, was, in fact, 
subordinate to him. 

Aurangzib set out from Aurangabad in March, 1657, and on 
12 April took Bidar, one of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah’s strongest fortresses, 
after a siege of one day, the capture of the place being facilitated by 
the explosion of the principal powder magazine. Kalyani, thirty-five 
miles west of Bidar, was the next fortress attacked, but did not sur- 
render until 10 August. Gulbarga was carried by assault and 
Aurangzib marched on Bijapur. He was much harassed at first by 
the army of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah and might have been effectively held at 
one strong position which he had to pass had not ‘Ali’s prime minister 
and commander-in-chief treacherously allowed him to pass un- 
molested, though pressed by the other officers of the army to pursue 
the prince. When the commander-in-chief returned to the capital 
he was assassinated by his master’s order. 

The siege of Bijapur was prosecuted with vigour, but Aurangzib 
was once more disappointed, when success appeared to be within his 
grasp, by the receipt of an order recalling Mir Jumla and all the 
officers, with their contingents, who had been appointed to the ex- 
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peditionary force. He then determined to march to Agra to secure 
his own pretensions as successor to Shah Jahan, whose health was 
failing. Mir Jumla, whose family was at Agra and in Dara Shukoh’s 
power, could not join Aurangzib in an act of open rebellion, but 
cheerfully submitted to imprisonment in Daulatabad in order to 
save appearances. 

The question of peace with Bijapur presented no difficulties. All 
that Aurangzib required for the present was a sufficient contribution 
to the expenses of his march to the capital, with which ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah 
was not only willing, but anxious, to purchase peace. Aurangzib, 
on his side, relinquished his conquests, returned to Aurangabad, and 
marched to Agra. The story of his rebellion is told in chapter vu 
and its results are well known. He defeated his brothers, two of whom 
he murdered, deposed his father, and ascended the throne. 

Shivaji had already, while Aurangzib was engaged in hostilities 
against Bijapur, in May, 1657, committed his first acts of aggression 
on the imperial dominions and been forgiven. Aurangzib’s pre- 
occupation in the north left Shivaji and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah free for some 
time, the one to pursue his ambitious schemes and the other to attempt 
to free his kingdom from incursions. Shivaji experienced his first 
serious reverse in an attempt to seize the territories of Sidi Jauhar, an 
important assignee in the Konkan, but later in the same year, 1659, 
he obtained a signal success over the arms of Bijapur. 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shah perceived the necessity for subduing Shivaji and 
sent against him an army under the command of Afzal Khan, whose 
objective was the stronghold of Partabgarh, to which Shivaji had 
retired. The story of Shivaji’s duplicity on this occasion 1s well known. 
Having secretly made arrangements to entrap the Muslim army, 
a measure perfectly justifiable in civilised warfare, he succeeded, by 
professions of submission and by promises, the fulfilment of which 
would have gained his victim great credit with his master, in enticing 
Afzal Khan to a private interview at which each was to appear armed 
only with a sword and attended by a single follower. Shivaji de- 
scended from the fortress armed, to all appearance, with only a dagger, 
but he wore armour beneath his clothes and held concealed in his 
left hand the weapon known as the wdghndkh, closely resembling the 
claws of the tiger, from which it is named, and consisting of four 
curved claws of steel, attached to the first and fourth fingers, beneath 
which they are hidden, by rings. When embracing Afzal Khan, who 
was clad only in muslin, Shivaji ripped open his belly with the claws 
and at once stabbed him with his dagger. His secret armour turned 
the sword cut which the wounded Muslim instinctively dealt him 
and Shivaji and his follower soon despatched Afzal Khan’s gallant 
attendant. The Maratha troops, obedient to a signal, sprang from 
their concealment on the unsuspecting army of Bijapur, overpowered 
and dispersed it without difficulty, and enriched their master with 
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its spoils, including horses, elephants, camels, treasure, arms and 
munitions of war. 

Shivaji now obtained possession of the forts of Panhala, Pavangarh 
and Vasantgarh and ravaged the country as far as the neighbourhood 
of Bijapur, but in 1660 he was besieged in Panhala by Sidi Jauhar and 
compelled to seek safety in flight. ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah shortly afterwards 
entered the field in person and reduced Panhala and Pavangarh, 
besides other forts already captured by Shivaji, who refrained 
from taking up arms against the king in person but continued his 
depredations in the Konkan and against Sidi Jauhar. 

In 1661 Shahji visited his son, by whom he was received with every 
circumstance of respect, and arranged between him and ‘Ali ‘Adil 
ae an armistice which endured until its author’s death in January, 
1664. 

This truce with Bijapur set Shivaji free to renew his contest with the 
Mughuls (see chap. va, pp. 258 5q.). Shortly after the death of his 
father in 1664, he assumed at Raigarh the title of raja and struck 
coins in his own name. He continued his depredations, both by land 
and by sea, until he learnt that a Mughul force was preparing to 
attack him, Aurangzib’s temper having at length been aroused by the 
plundering of pilgrim ships on their way to Mecca. 

The imperial army attacked Purandar, and Shivaji surrendered. 
One of the terms of the treaty then arranged gave him permission 
to collect chauth, a fourth, and sardeshmukhi, a tenth of the revenue 
in the kingdom of Bijapur. Aurangzib probably did not understand 
the meaning of the claim to these exactions which he sanctioned for 
the purpose of weakening the government of Bijapur, nor could he 
foresee that they would be levied at no very distant date in the 
imperial dominions, and that his feeble descendants would be con- 
strained to acquiesce. 

During Shivaji’s absence at Delhi in 1666 Jay Singh had besieged 
Bijapur, but the field army of that kingdom, assisted by a contingent 
from Golconda, had cut off his supplies, rendered his position before 
the city untenable and obliged him to retreat to Aurangabad. He 
was recalled to court, but died on the way thither, and Sultan 
Mu‘azzam again returned to the Deccan with Jasvant Singh as his 
deputy. 

in 7668 the court of Bijapur purchased peace with the emperor 
by the cession of the fortress and district of Sholapur, which yielded 
180,000 Auns of annual revenue, and compounded with Shivaji for 
an annual payment of 300,000 rupees instead of permitting him to 
levy chauth and sardeshmukhi by his own agents, and the new king of 
Golconda undertook to pay him an annual sum of half a million 
rupees on the same account. 

‘Abdullah Qutb Shah had died on 24 February, 1667. Aurangzib’s 
eldest son, Muhammad Sultan, whom he had, under compulsion, 
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recognised as his heir, was a prisoner, and those whose business it was 
to regulate the succession ignored his claims. ‘Abdullah left two other 
daughters besides the wife of Muhammad Sultan, one of whom was 
married to Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, a Sayyid of noble descent, and the 
other to Abu-’l-Hasan, a young man nearly related, through his 
mother, to the royal family. Nizim-ud-din Ahmad’s pride and arro- 
gance had rendered him obnoxious to the nobles and courtiers, and 
when ‘Abdullah died Abu-’l-Hasan was raised to the throne, and 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad died shortly afterwards. 

Abu-’l-Hasan Qutb Shah was indolent and luxurious, and im- 
mediately after his accession all power passed into the hands of his 
minister, Sayyid Muzaffar, to whom chiefly he owed his throne. The 
king had sufficient spirit to resent his minister’s dominance and, taking 
into his confidence Madanna, a Brahman who was Sayyid Muzaffar’s 
chief coadjutor in public affairs, conspired with him to overthrow 
the minister. The astute Brahman succeeded and Sayyid Muzaffar 
was dismissed from his high place, but Abu-’]-Hasan gained little by 
the change, for Madanna took his former master’s place and ap- 
pointed as his colleague his own brother Venkanna!, and the two 
Brahmans soon became more powerful than Sayyid Muzaffar had 
been. They supported the Deccani party in the state, dismissed most 
of the Foreigners in the public service, and after a time even ventured 
to persecute Muslims. 

During the years 1668 and 1669 Shivaji was apparently inactive, 
but he was in fact organising his government and his army, and 
building up an efficient civil administration. His rule was undoubtedly 
more popular than that of the Muslim powers with the Hindu 
peasantry of the Deccan. Shivaji’s careful preparations bore fruit, 
and for some years the Mughul forces sent against him usually failed. 

In 1672, however, his possessions on the coast suffered severely 
from a combined attack by the Mughul fleet of Surat and the fleet 
of Janjira, but the loss which he thus sustained was more than com- 
pensated by a large contribution from Abu-’]-Hasan Qutb Shah, 
which he obtained in the course of a secret visit to Golconda. 

In June, 1672, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II was smitten with paralysis but 
lingered until 4 December, when he died and was succeeded by his 
son Sikandar ‘Adil Shah, then in his fifth year. Before his death 
arrangements for the administration of his kingdom during his son’s 
minority had been completed. Khavass Khan, son of the traitor 
Khin Muhammad, was to hold the regency. ‘Abdul-Muhammad 
Khan was to command at Gulbarga and in the districts contiguous 
with the imperial dominions, ‘Abdul-Karim Buhlil Khan was to 
hold Miraj, Panhala, and the Konkan, and Muzaffar Khan was to 
command in the Carnatic. This arrangement came into force at 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah’s death, but each of the four nobles who thus 
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divided the management of affairs was more intent on his own 
aggrandisement and on the destruction of his rivals than on the 
protection of the interests of the kingdom, and Shivaji was not slow 
to take advantage of their dissensions. In March, 1673, he assembled 
a large force at Vishalgarh, recaptured Panhala, and sacked the 
wealthy town of Hubli, where his troops took a greater amount of 
booty than they had ever before taken from a single town. The 
English factory was plundered with the rest of the town. The Maratha 
fleet captured Karwar and Ankola, and Shivaji, in order that he 
might be free to prosecute the war without interruption, made 
overtures to Bahadur Khan, governor of the Deccan, suggesting sub- 
mission to and reconciliation with the emperor. Bahadur Khan was 
as amenable as his predecessors and readily undertook to refrain from 
molesting Shivaji provided that he, on his part, abstained from 
pillaging the imperial dominions. 

Several places fell into his hands before the end of the rainy season, 
and he opened the siege of Ponda, near Goa. ‘Abdul-Karim Khan 
was sent from Bijapur to recover Panhala, but a Maratha general, 
by plundering the neighbourhood of Byapur, compelled his govern- 
ment to recall him, intercepted him and on some ground which was 
regarded by Shivaji as insufficient granted an armistice and permitted 
him to return to Bijapur. The general then, in fear of his indignant 
master, led an expedition into Berar. This operation greatly dis- 
concerted Shivaji, who was concentrating his whole attention on the 
war against Bijapur and was most anxious to avoid any acts of aggres- 
sion in imperial territory. ‘Abdul-Karim Khan at once returned to 
Panhala, but was eventually routed and driven back to Bijapur. 

Shivaji was unable to reduce Ponda, and raised the siege at the 
beginning of the rainy season, when he returned to Raigarh, where 
on 6 June he was solemnly enthroned and performed other ceremonies 
which raised him to the dignity of a Kshatriya or Rajput.? 

The Mughul troops absolved Shivaji, by some acts of aggression 
in his territories, from his compact with Bahadur Khan, and his troops 
raided Berar from Burhanpur to Mahir. Shivaji, who had reopened 
the siege of Ponda, captured that fortress, penetrated the southern 
Konkan, and returned to Raigarh with rich spoils. 

Bahadur Khan was now engaged in negotiations with Khavass 
Khan, the regent of Bijapur, who, weary of the struggle against 
contending factions, agreed that Bijapur should in future.be held in 
subjection to the empire and promised to give Padishah Bibi, the only 
sister of Sikandar ‘Adil Shah, in marriage to one of the imperial 
princes and his own daughter to Bahadur Khan’s son. 

The news of this compact aroused the liveliest indignation among 
the regent’s enemies, led by ‘Abdul-Karim Khan, who first im- 
prisoned him and shortly afterwards caused him to be put to death. 

1 Grant Duff, 1, 225. 
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The success of ‘Abdul-Karim’s faction produced an immediate 
rupture with Bahadur Khan, and the favour shown by ‘Abdul-Karim 
to his own countrymen, the Afghans, bred fresh discord at Bijapur. 
Afghans are notoriously quarrelsome and have an unenviable repu- 
tation for treachery, and ‘Abdul-Karim’s enemies contrived to enlist 
on their side the services of Sharza Khan, another Afghan noble, who 
had for years been the prisoner of Shivaji. Meanwhile the troops of 
Bijapur acquitted themselves well against the Mughuls, and Bahadur 
Khan was persuaded to make peace with Bijapur. 

Shivaji had taken advantage of the embroilment of Bijapur with 
the empire to recover the country between Panhala and Tattora, 
and to connect those two strongholds with a chain of forts. In the 
latter part of 1676 he was detained at Satara by sickness, but during 
this period he was revolving a great scheme for the extension of his 
power, wealth and resources, and for the formation of an effective 
confederacy against the empire. This scheme was the invasion of the 
Carnatic with the sanction of the king of Golconda, whom Shivaji 
now took in preference to the king of Bijapur as his ally against 
imperial aggression. The function of the Carnatic was to supply the 
sinews of war: the preference for Golconda was due to its being at 
the time less immediately exposed to imperial aggression and to its 
being ruled, in fact, by two Brahmans. 

Early in 1677 Shivaji reached Golconda with 30,000 cavalry and 
40,000 infantry. His intrigues there were successful. The two 
Brahmans fell in with his scheme and Shivaji personally convinced 
Abu-’1-Hasan Qutb Shah that Golconda’s salvation lay in an alliance 
with the Maratha power. In the secret treaty which was executed 
Bijapur had a place. Her possessions in the Carnatic were indeed to 
be divided between the Marathas and Golconda, but if she dismissed 
‘Abdul-Karim Khan from the regency and appointed Venkanna, 
the brother of Madanna, she was to be admitted as a member of 
the confederacy. It does not seem to have occurred to Abu-’]-Hasan 
that this confederacy was to be a purely Hindu alliance, in which 
two puppet Muslim kings were to count for naught. Shivaji left 
Golconda for the Carnatic, handsomely supplied with money and 
with a train of artillery, in March. After passing Madras he persuaded 
the brothers, who held Gingee, to surrender that strong fortress to him, 
appointed one of his own officers to command the fort, and established 
throughout the surrounding country his own system of administration. 
The Tiruvannamalai district, which was held for the king of Bijapur, 
and Vellore and three other fortresses were captured. All Shahjji’s 
rich assignments in the Carnatic were occupied by Shivaji, and in 
the rest of the possessions of Bijapur in the Carnatic he followed his 
usual system of demanding chauth and sardeshmukhi and plundering 
the country indiscriminately if they were withheld. 

Bijapur had recently suffered on her northern frontier as she was 
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now suffering on the south. The truce with ‘Abdul-Karim Khan, 
who had risen to power avowedly as chief of the party opposed to 
the imperial pretensions, was not unnaturally disapproved by Aurang- 
zib, who recalled Bahadur Khan from the Deccan and instructed 
Dilir Khan to attack the hostile kingdom. Gulbarga was captured 
on 18 July and Naldrug on 13 August, 1677. 

It was now easy for the enemies of ‘Abdul-Karim Khan, who was 
notoriously on friendly terms with Dilir Khan, to represent that he 
had betrayed the kingdom, and the governor of Adoni visited 
Golconda and begged Abu-’l-Hasan Qutb Shah to intervene for the 
sake of saving Bijapur from the Mughul. Abu-’l-Hasan summoned 
‘Abdul-Karim to Golconda to confer with him on the measures to be 
taken for saving the two kingdoms, and when he obeyed the summons 
upbraided both parties at Bijapur, but specially that of ‘Abdul-Karim, 
with betraying the kingdom by their dissensions. He convinced 
‘Abdul-Karim Khan that he had lost the confidence of all the friends 
of the southern kingdoms and persuaded him to make way for 
Mas‘iid Khan. ‘Abdul-Karim Khan raised a difficulty regarding 
the payment of his troops, to whom he owed 500,000 rupees, but 
Abu-’l-Hasan made himself responsible for the sum. An agreement 
having been reached Mas‘id Khan and ‘Abdul-Karim Khan were 
reconciled and returned together towards Biapur, visiting Dilir Khan 
at Gulbarga on their way. Dilir Khan accepted the arrangement 
with the addition of one condition, the marriage of Padishah Bibi to 
Sultan A‘zam, the emperor’s third son. To this stipulation Mas‘id 
Khan perforce agreed and, peace having been concluded, Mas‘id 
Khan and ‘Abdul-Karim Khan continued their march towards 
Bijapur, but ‘Abdul-Karim Khan fell sick and died, on 2 January, 
1678, at Hirapur, and Mas‘iid Khan returned alone to the capital. 
He paid ‘Abdul-Karim Khan’s infantry, but either would not or 
could not pay the cavalry, who dispersed, some joining Shivaji and 
some the Mughuls. The betrothal of Padishah Bibi was so unpopular 
at Bijapur that it was only by promising that this condition should 
not be observed that Mas‘iid Kh4n could restore tranquillity. 

Shivaji, having made arrangements for the administration of the 
Carnatic, set out, late in 1678, on his return to his own country. He 
ceded nothing to Abu-’l-Hasan Qutb Shah, who dared not openly 
resent Shivaji’s breach of faith. On his return march Shivaji and his 
officers made further annexations. 

Mas‘iid Khan was not permitted to evade his promise to send 
Padishah Bibi to Delhi and Dilir Khan was ordered to march on 
Bijapur to enforce the fulfilment of this condition. A mob assembled 
in the streets of Bijapur to oppose the surrender of the popular 
princess, but she herself, believing that she could yet save her brother 
and his kingdom, insisted on leaving for Dilir Khan’s camp. Her 
sacrifice came too late. Dilir Khan sent an escort with her to 
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Aurangabfd, but continued his march on Biyapur. Mas‘id Khan 
implored Shivaji’s aid, and the Marathi, while he hesitated to attack 
the imperial army in the field, attempted to create a diversion by 
harrying with fire and sword the imperial domains in the Deccan, 
from the Bhima to the Godavari, leaving the inhabitants homeless 
and the villages in ashes, and plundering even Jalna and Aurangabad, 
where the prince was residing. 

These operations failed of their principal object, and Dilir Khan 
maintained the siege of Bijapur with vigour. Mas‘id Khan begged 
Shivaji to relieve the city and he set out for Bijapur, but on the way 
learnt that his son Shambhiji had fled from Panhala, where he was 
under restraint owing to his dissolute conduct which had culminated 
in an attempt to violate the wife of a Brahman. He escaped to Dilir 
Khan, who welcomed him with honour, his object being to widen 
the breach between father and son and to divide the Marathas. The 
Maratha army continued its march to Bijapur, while Shivaji himself 
returned to devise a scheme for recalling his son. This, however, was 
no easy task, for Dilir Khan flattered the youth’s vanity by recognising 
him as Raja of the Marathas and captured for him one of his father’s 
fortresses; and the Maratha army sustained a severe defeat near 
Bijapur. In the north, however, Moro Pant Peshw4 overran and 
ravaged Khandesh, and cut off Dilir Khan’s supplies, so that he was 
obliged, at the end of the rainy season, to raise the siege of the city. 
He was resolved, however, to chastise the kingdom, and plundered 
and ravaged it till the Maratha troops in the northern Carnatic 
attacked and drove him northwards. Aurangzib, disapproving of 
Dilir Khan’s Maratha policy, ordered him to send Shambhiji as 
a prisoner to Delhi, but he connived at the young man’s escape and 
Shambhiji rejoined and was reconciled to his father, who however 
confined him to Panhala. At the same time Sultan Mu’azzam was 
recalled from the Deccan and Bahadur Khan was reinstated as 
viceroy. 

For the assistance which he had rendered to Bijapur Shivaji de- 
manded the recognition by that state of his sovereignty in the 
districts of Koppal and Bellary and in all the territory which he had 
conquered in the Carnatic, and when Mas‘id Khan had complied 
with his demand he secretly visited him in the neighbourhood of 
Bijapur and took counsel with him on the subject of the further 
resistance to be offered to the imperial troops. In April Shivaji fell 
sick at Raigarh, and died on 2 April, 1680. He was in his fifty-third 


year. 

A slight sketch of Shivaji’s character has already been given, and 
is supplemented by the chronicle of his life. It is difficult to decide 
whether to admire more the courage and high resolve which proposed 
an object so lofty as the restoration of a Hindu empire in India or the 
singleness of purpose with which that object was pursued. He had to 
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contend with a mighty empire and two kingdoms, but he took the 
fullest advantage of the narrow and purblind policy of Aurangzib, 
which divided the Muslims. The emperor learnt too late to appreciate 
his antagonist. For years he despised ‘‘the Mountain Rat” as the 
chief of a gang of mere brigands, but after Shivaji’s death he conceived 
a juster opinion of his genius and admitted that he was a great captain. 
““My armies”, he said, ‘‘were employed against him for nineteen 
years, but nevertheless his State has always been increasing.” A 
Muslim historian thus does justice to his memory. “‘He persisted in 
rebelling, plundering caravans, and troubling mankind; but he was 
entirely guiltless of baser sins, and was scrupulous of the honour of 
the women and children of the Muslims when they fell into his 
hands.”’ This is high praise from one whose religion made matrons, 
virgins and children taken in war the legitimate prey of their 
captors. 

Shivaji’s object was never attained, for his line produced no second 
Shivaji, but his nation overflowed the Deccan and overran the whole 
of the empire. His dominions at his death were extensive. They 
comprised the Konkan, a tract between the sea and the crest of the 
Western Ghats, from the fifteenth to the twenty-first parallel of north 
latitude, excluding the Portuguese, African and English settlements 
of Goa, Janjira, Chaul, Bombay, Salsette, Bassein and Daman, and 
southward of the Konkan the two isolated settlements of Karwar 
and Ankola were included. Above the Ghats, between Chakan and 
Kolhapur, his territories extended eastward into the tableland of the 
Deccan to the confluence of the Bhima and the Nira and nearly to 
the confluence of the Krishna and the Varna. On either side of the 
Tungabhadra they included the districts of Koppal and Bellary, and, 
farther south, Sira, Dod-Ballapur, Kolar, Bangalore and Hoskote: 
the north-eastern districts of the modern Mysore state. Eastward of 
this tract the fortresses of Vellore, Arni and Gingee with the districts 
surrounding them, and southward of these again the whole of the 
present district of Tanjore, formed part of his domains. “The terri- 
tories and treasures, however, which Shivaji acquired, were not so 
formidable to the Muhammadans as the example he had set, the 
system and habits he introduced, and the spirit he had infused into 
a large proportion of the Maratha people.”! 

On Shivaji’s death his widow, taking advantage of her husband’s 
mistrust of his elder son, who was still imprisoned at Panhala, 
exerted herself to secure the succession for her son Raja Ram, 
Shambhiji’s half-brother, and enthroned him, but a strong party in 
the state favoured the claims of the legitimate heir and Shambhiji, 
who inherited a portion of his father’s energy, succeeded, after some 
vicissitudes, in securing the throne and put his stepmother and her 
leading partisans to death in circumstances of great cruelty. In 1680 
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he received the fugitive prince Muhammad Akbar, who was in 
rebellion against his father, the emperor, and Aurangzib, after con- 
cluding an undignified peace with the Rana of Udaipur, with whom 
he was then engaged in hostilities, marched southwards for the 
accomplishment of a task which he had set himself before his accession 
—the subjugation of the Deccan. 

The history of the Deccan during the next twenty-six years is that 
of the later years of the reign of Aurangzib, and will be related in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER X 
AURANGZIB (1681-1707) 


THE flight of his rebel son Akbar to the Maratha king forced 
a complete change on the policy of Aurangzib and hastened the fate 
of his empire as well. It became necessary for the emperor to go to 
the Deccan in person and to assemble there his best troops and 
generals and practically all the resources of his realm. The centre 
of gravity of the Delhi empire was shifted to southern India for the 
next twenty-six years, while north India, its real seat of strength, fell 
into neglect and decay. In Hindustin the administration rapidly 
deteriorated, peace, prosperity and the arts decreased, and the entire 
Indian civilisation fell backwards. The defence of the north-western 
frontier was neglected, and the material resources of the empire 
dwindled till they ceased to suffice for its needs. The vast annexations 
effected by Aurangzib in the Deccan—Bijapur, Golconda, eastern 
Carnatic and Maharashtra—were all illusive. Instead of adding to 
the strength and wealth of the empire, they brought down economic 
ruin upon it and destroyed its army as an instrument of power. In 
fact, the Mughul empire now became too large to be administered 
by one man or from one centre, and its disruption began which 
was to make the history of India in the eighteenth century one 
“great anarchy”’. 

After patching up a peace with Mewar (June, 1681), Aurangzib 
despatched his son A‘zam with a large army to the Deccan (31 July), 
and soon afterwards he himself hastened there, arriving at Burhanpur 
on 23 November and at Aurangabad on 1 April, 1682. His main 
occupation now was to watch and check Shambhiji, the new Maratha 
king, and his protégé the rebel prince Akbar. 

Shambhiji had gained his father’s throne on 28 June, 1680, ten 
weeks after the death of the latter and in the teeth of strong opposition. 
His succession had been disputed, a hostile faction at the capital 
having crowned his step-brother Raja Ram, a boy of ten, who was too 
weak to maintain himself when Shambhiji appeared in force at 
the capital. But for more than a year afterwards Shambhiji’s position 
continued to be insecure and it was only in October, 1681, after 
ruthlessly crushing a second plot by Annaji Datto against his life and 
liberty, that he could gain undisputed supremacy in the state. Under 
him the Maratha army continued Shivaji’s policy of setting out on 
plundering expeditions every year on the Dasahra day (October) at 
the end of the rainy season. In the winter of 1680-81 they raided 
north Khandesh, and then passing farther east looted the suburbs 
of Burhanpur for three days unmolested (g-11 February, 1681), 
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taking an enormous amount of booty. The surprise was complete and 
none of the people could conceal or remove their property. Many 
respectable men slew their wives and children to save them from 
outrage and slavery; many houses were set on fire after being ran- 
sacked. The governor was powerless. In November, 1681, an attempt 
to surprise the fort of Anmadnagar was defeated. 

Prince Akbar, who had been sheltered by Shambhiji in the village 
of Pali (six miles east of Nagothan), gathered a small force of 2000 
men with the jewels he had brought away with himself, and kept 
up the pageant of an emperor, issuing letters in the royal style dated 
in his regnal years! Shambhiji promised to support him with a 
Maratha army in gaining the Delhi throne, but nothing came of 
these promises. Aurangzib’s wise strategy blocked all the paths out 
of Maharashtra. Early in 1682 he began a vigorous offensive against 
the Marath4s; one division under Sayyid Hasan ‘Ali Khan descended 
into the north Konkan and occupied Kalyan (c. 9 February), with- 
drawing in May next to avoid the heavy monsoon. Another, under 
Shihab-ud-din Khan, invaded the Nasik district and besieged Ramse], 
but after a six months’ siege and the failure of three assaults the 
attempt was abandoned in October. Rih-ullah Khan and Shah 
‘Alam were sent to guard the Ahmadnagar district, while prince 
A‘zam was despatched towards Bijapur to prevent aid coming to the 
Marathas from that state. In fact, the emperor’s spirit was now up; 
as the Karwar factors wrote: “He is so inveterate against the Raja 
that he hath thrown off his pagri and sworn never to put it on again, 
till he hath either killed, taken, or routed him out of his country.” 
Khin Jahan gave the Marathas a long and hot chase from Nander 
and Bidar to Chanda and the Qutb Shahi frontier. A‘zam campaigned 
for one year in the north Bijapur territory, capturing Dharir. In his 
absence his camp was attacked by the Marathas, but, inspired by his 
heroic wife Jahanzib Bani, the Hara Rajput guards repulsed the 
enemy, though losing goo of their own men. 

But nothing decisive was achieved by the Mughuls in 1682, and 
all their detachments were recalled to the emperor’s side in April, 
1683. His distrust of his sons and generals led him to follow a barren 
policy of waiting and vacillation. “The king’s mind. . .is continually 
wavering and he is extraordinarily peevish and uneasy because of 
Sultan Akbar. Sultan A‘zam, (his) Begam, and Dilir Khan degraded 
for even nothing but only suspected, without any grounds, of being 
kind to Akbar” (Surat Factory letter). 

But just at this time came a happy diversion for the Mughuls. In 
April, 1683, Shambhiji began an invasion of Portuguese territory 
which occupied all his forces till the next January, when he was glad 
to make peace by the mutual restitution of conquests. In the mean- 
time prince Akbar had realised that the Maratha king would do 
nothing for him; his heart grew sick of hope deferred, and he decided 
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to leave Maharashtra, go to Portuguese territory and there charter 
a ship for conveying him to Persia for refuge. In January, 1683, 
he left Pali and took up his residence at Banda, and then (in September) 
at Bicholim, very close to Goa. In November he bought a ship and 
embarked at Vingurla, but Durga Das and Kavi-Kalash arrived there 
with fresh promises of armed support from Shambhiji and induced 
him to give up this attempt to sail to Persia. Throughout 1684 Akbar 
lived in the Ratnagiri district as Shambhiji’s unwilling guest, but 
unable to make any successful dash into his father’s territory. In fact, 
Shambhiji was now too deeply sunk in vice and his government was 
too disturbed by the jealousy of the local nobles against the raja’s 
all-powerful “foreign” favourite Kavi-Kalash (a Kanaujiya Brahman) 
and the frequent rebellions among his vassals and court conspiracies 
against his life, so that the Maratha power ceased to count in Indian 
politics. There were many desertions of Maratha officers and nobles 
to the Mughul side, and the whole west coast was up in arms against 
Shambhiji. 

A fresh Mughul offensive was launched at the end of September, 
1683; Aurangzib himselfadvanced from Aurangabad to Ahmadnagar, 
while strong divisions were posted at Poona, Nasik and Akalkot, and 
the Sidi cruised off Vingurla to watch Akbar’s movements. But the 
main attack was entrusted to a grand army led by Shah ‘Alam into 
the south Konkan by the Ramghiat pass (between Goa and Belgaum). 
After conquering many places in the Belgaum district, this prince 
crossed the pass and descended into Savantvadi. At Bicholim (15 
January, 1684) he destroyed the mansions and gardens of Shambhiji 
and Akbar and then moved to the neighbourhood of Goa, the invasion 
of which was immediately abandoned by the Marathas. But the 
prince, coming as a deliverer, plotted to seize Goa by treachery; 
this fatal policy set the Portuguese against him and they stopped his 
grain supply by sea. The prince next marched northwards, sacking 
and burning Malvan, Kudal, Banda and Vingurla in this region, 
and then returned to the river bank north of Goa. Famine stopped 
his further progress. No corn could be procured locally and none was 
allowed to come to him by sea from Surat. So, the baffled prince 
returned to the Ramghat pass on 1 March. Here a pestilence of such 
virulence spread that in one week a third of his men died, besides 
an even larger proportion of transport animals. This failure of trans- 
port led to a second famine, and more men perished of heat and thirst. 
The miserable remnant of the army crossed the pass and reached 
Ahmadnagar (28 May) without having done anything except burning 
a few villages and robbing a few towns, at the expense of half its 
strength. 

The Mughul campaign in the first half of 1684 was highly successful 
in other quarters; many Maratha forts were taken, their field armies 
repeatedly defeated, and much of their territory annexed, while 
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many of their captains came over to the imperial side. The sieges of 
Bijapur and Golconda, however, relieved the pressure on the 
Marathas during 1685-87. Prince Akbar, thoroughly despairing of 
any success or even safety in India, sailed from Rajapur in February, 
1687, and reached the Persian court in January, 1688, after some 
months’ detention by the Sultan of Muscat, who tried to sell him to 
Aurangzib. 

While Shambhiji was absorbed in drinking and merry-making 
with a small escort and in utter carelessness at Sangameshwar, 
twenty-two miles from Ratnagiri, he was surprised and captured by 
an energetic Mughul officer named Muqarrab Khan, who had made 
a forced march from Kolhapur. With him were captured his minister 
Kavi-Kalash and twenty-five of his chief followers (11 February, 
1689). At Bahadurgarh, the two chief captives were brought to the 
imperial camp and publicly paraded dressed as buffoons with drum 
and trumpet. Shambhiji was offered his life if he would give up his 
forts and divulge the hiding-places of his treasures; but he loosened 
his tongue in scurrilous abuse of the emperor and his Prophet and 
asked for one of his daughters to be given to him. After being tortured 
and mutilated for twenty-four days, Shambhiji and Kavi-Kalash 
were hacked to pieces limb by limb on 21 March. 

After the capture of Shambhiji his younger brother Raja Ram was 
crowned by the ministers at Raigarh (18 February). But, soon after- 
wards, an imperial army under I‘tiqad Khan (afterwards Zu-’]-Fiqar 
Khan, Nusrat Jang) laid siege to this Maratha capital, and Raja Ram 
slipped out of it disguised as a religious mendicant (15 April), and 
finally, after many adventures, made his way to Gingee (11 November). 
In the meantime Rdigarh capitulated on 29 October, and the Mughuls 
seized there the surviving ladies of the Maratha royal family and 
Shambhiji’s children, including Shahi, a boy of seven. These were 
detained in Aurangzib’s camp with every respect and privacy. Thus 
by the end of 1689 Aurangzib became the unrivalled lord paramount 
of northern India and the Deccan alike; but it was the beginning of 
his end. 

For four years after Dilir Khan’s failure (February, 1680) nothing 
decisive was done by the Mughuls against Bijapur, as they were 
busy opposing Shambhiji and Akbar. Prince A‘zam’s campaign 
(1682-83) was languidly conducted in the region north of the Nira 
river; thereafter even these desultory attacks ceased. In the meantime 
the condition of the ‘Adil Shahi government grew hopeless. Mas‘id 
resigned his post as minister in despair and disgust early in 1684, and 
his successor Aqa Khusrav died after six months of office (21 October). 
The leadership of the state then fell to Sharza Khan (a Mahdavi 
Sayyid) and ‘Abdur-Rauf (Afghan). The Mughuls then resumed the 
appropriation of bits of the ‘Adil Shahi kingdom and established 
their own outposts in these; Mangalvide and Sangola were gained 
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in May, 1684. Although a rupture between the two powers now seemed 
imminent and some acrimonious letters were exchanged, war did not 
actually break out until some months afterwards, and Aurangzib 
continued to send friendly letters and robes of honour to the ‘Adil 
Shahi court. But both sides used the interval in preparing for war, 
and on 11 April, 1685, the last Mughul siege of Bijapur began. 
Rih-ullah Khan and Qasim Khan opened their trenches on the 
Shahpur or north-western side, half a mile from the fort wall, while 
Khan Jahan ran his approaches from the Rasilpur or western suburb. 
Prince A‘zam arrived on 24 June and took over the supreme com- 
mand, encamping at the Begam Hauz, south of the city. 

The Mughuls were slow and clumsy in conducting regular sieges; 
the soil round Bijapur is extremely hard, and therefore the besiegers 
made no real progress even after fifteen months of labour. The fort 
was not fully invested; the soldiers sallied out and returned whenever 
they liked; and allies flocked to ‘Adil Shah, from Mas‘id (now semi- 
independent chief of Adoni), Qutb Shah and Shambhiji. A‘zam 
had to fight three severe battles in less than a month; his grain supply 
was totally stopped and a famine raged in hiscamp. But ashe refused 
to retire, even when commanded by Aurangzib, the emperor sent 
him provisions, reinforcements and money under the escort of Ghazi- 
ud-din (Firiz Jang), who ably fought his way to the famished army 
and “turned the scarcity into plenty” (end of October). Firiz Jang 
next intercepted and cut off a force of 6000 Berad infantry, each with 
a bag of provisions on his head, whom Pam Nayak tried to smuggle 
into the fort. At this time the Mughul capture of Hyderabad and 
the flight of its king to Golconda cut off all hope of aid to Bijapur 
being received from that side. 

But discord and mutual jealousy among the Mughul commanders 
thwarted their efforts. So the emperor himself went to Bijapur 
(13 July, 1686) and pressed the siege vigorously. The fort was com- 
pletely invested and the friends of the garrison in his camp were 
crushed. The sufferings of the Bijapuris were aggravated by a famine 
which was then raging in the Deccan on account of the failure of 
the annual rains. Countless men and horses died within the fort, 
and from the lack of horses the Deccanis could not follow their 
favourite tactics of hovering round the invaders and cutting off their 
stragglers and transport. But even then the Mughuls could neither 
make any practicable breach in the walls nor fill up the broad and 
deep moat. On 14 September Aurangzib advanced his tent from 
two miles in the rear to a place immediately behind the siege trenches, 
and next day rode to the edge of the moat to inspect his raised 
battery. 

And now the garrison lost heart; the future looked absolutely 
dark to them, and their ranks had been thinned to 2000 men, while 
no help was to be expected from outside. Their two leading nobles 
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arranged the terms of surrender, which Aurangzib readily granted. 
On 22 September, 1686, Sikandar, the last of the ‘Adil Shahs, left 
the capital of his ancestors and waited on Aurangzib in his camp at 
Rasiilpur. He was very kindly received and enrolled among the 
Mughul peers with the lesser title of Khdn (instead of Shah), and an 
annual pension of 100,000 rupees was settled upon him. All the 
Bijapuri officers were taken over into Mughul service. On the 2gth, 
Aurangzib entered the fallen city through the southern or Mangali 
gate (henceforth to be called the “Gate of Victory”, Fath Darwaza). 
In the ‘Adil Shahi palace and the “Relic Shrine” (Asdr-i-sharif) he 
erased all pictures drawn in violation of the Quranic law and all Shiah 
inscriptions. The kingdom was ordered to be styled Dédr-uz-Kafar. 
Complete desolation settled upon the city of Bijapur after the fall of 
its independent dynasty; from a proud capital it became merely the 
headquarters city of one of the numerous provinces of the Mughul 
empire; its nobility decayed and disappeared, and the multitude 
of artisans and labourers, poets and scholars, lost their bread. Two 
years after its conquest, a terrible bubonic plague swept away more 
than half its population, and even the abundant water supply in the 
city wells suddenly grew scanty. The city and its once populous 
suburbs were deserted and fell into ruin. 

After being at first lodged in the state prison of Daulatabad and 
then carried about with Aurangzib’s camp, Sikandar died outside 
Satara fort on 13 April, 1700, not yet thirty-two years of age. 

For nearly thirty years after Aurangzib’s accession the kingdom of 
Golconda enjoyed respite from Mughul attack, because of the pre- 
occupation of the Mughuls with the Marathas and ‘Adil Shah and 
also because Qutb Shah paid his tribute regularly. Abu-’} Hasan 
(accession 1672), the last Sultan of this line, resigned his royal func- 
tions to his Brahman minister Madanna and shut himself up in his 
palace with a host of concubines and dancing-girls. All power in 
the state was monopolized by Madanna, his brother Akkanna and 
their nephew surnamed Rustam R4o; the administration grew more 
and more inefficient and corrupt, and the Muslims complained of 
Hindu predominance and their own humiliation in the state. Above 
all, Madanna was a staunch supporter of the defensive alliance with 
the Marathas for an annual subsidy. 

Soon after the Mughul siege of Bijapur had commenced, a letter 
from Qutb Shah to his agent in the emperor’s camp was intercepted, 
in which he called Aurangzib a mean-minded coward for attacking 
a helpless young orphan like Sikandar ‘Adil Shah, and promised to 
send a large army in support of Biyapur. At this Aurangzib sent 
Shah ‘Alam with a strong force to seize Hyderabad (July, 1685); 
but this division was effectively checked at Malkhed and practically 
besieged by a Golconda army for more than two months. There were 
frequent fights, in which the Mughuls could make no advance, as 
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the enemy greatly outnumbered them; their heavy losses took the 
heart out of the imperialists and the rains added to their hardships. 
But early in October, the Golconda commander-in-chief, Mir 
Muhammad Ibrahim, was bribed to come over to the Mughuls, and 
his disheartened soldiers fled back to their capital. 

The defection of the commander-in-chief paralysed the defence 
of Hyderabad. Qutb Shah fled precipitately to the fort of Golconda, 
leaving all his property behind in Hyderabad. Before Shah ‘Alam 
could arrive and restore order 1n the city (¢. 18 October), it presented 
the spectacle of a sack after assault by an enemy; indiscriminate 
looting and confusion raged in it, and many women and children 
were kidnapped and outraged. Qutb Shah then submitted, and at 
Shah ‘Alam’s recommendation the emperor granted him pardon on 
the following conditions: (i) the payment of twelve million rupees 
in settlement of all past dues and in addition a tribute of two hundred 
thousand hins every year, (ii) the dismissal of Madanna and Akkanna, 
and (ili) the cession of Malkhed and Seram to the emperor. 

Shah ‘Alam halted at Kuhir for some months for the collection of 
the war indemnity. Abu-’] Hasan put off the dismissal of Madanna 
as long as he could. At this his Muslim nobles and the two dowager 
Sultanas formed a plot and caused Madanna and Akkanna to be 
murdered in the streets of Golconda (March, 1686). The ministers’ 
residences were plundered and their families ruined by the Muslim 
mob, who next made a general attack on the Hindu quarter, killing 
and plundering the Brahmans. Golconda territory was then com- 
pletely evacuated by the Mughuls. 

But the fall of Byapur (September, 1686) set the imperialists free 
to deal finally with the Qutb Shahi government. On 7 February, 
1687, the emperor arrived before Golconda, to which Abu-’! Hasan 
had again fled. The Mughuls occupied Hyderabad for the third and 
last time. On the first day the Mughuls charged and drove in the 
Qutb Shahi soldiers who were assembled in the dry ditch under shelter 
of the fort walls. Qilich Khan (the grandfather of the first Nizam), 
in trying to enter Golconda pell-mell with these fugitives, was fatally 
wounded, and regular siege operations began (17 February). 
Aurangzib himself encamped north-west of the fort along the Sholapur 
road; trenches were opened against the south-eastern and southern 
faces of the fort, the Mughul soldiers with the city behind them moving 
along both banks of the Misi river. 

But the emperor’s aims were paralysed by bitter personal jealousies 
in his camp. Shah ‘Alam was soft-hearted and wished to save Abu-’] 
Hasan from destruction. He welcomed Qutb Shah’s agents, who 
visited him secretly and bribed him to use his influence with the 
emperor to get Abu-’] Hasan pardoned and thus rob his brother 
A‘zam of the credit of capturing Golconda. The emperor, on learning 
of these secret negotiations with the enemy, at once put Shah ‘Alam 
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and his entire family in prison (3 March), confiscated his property, 
and even punished his servants. Every hardship and humiliation 
was inflicted upon the prince in his captivity and it was seven years 
before he could recover his liberty. 

Another cause of discord in the imperial camp was that the many 
Shiahs in the imperial service heartily disliked the prospect of the 
extinction of the last Shiah kingdom in India, and even many orthodox 
Sunnis, like the chief Qazis Shaikh-ul-Islam and ‘Abdullah, con- 
demned the attacks on Biapur and Golconda as “‘wars between 
Muslims” and therefore sinful. Firiz Jang, a Turk and Sunni, was 
at first the leading officer at the siege, and therefore Saf Shikan Khan, 
the chief of artillery and a Persian Shiah, after working strenuously 
for some time, resigned ‘‘in order to spite Firiz Jang’’. The next two 
chiefs of artillery were utter failures, and then this post, the most 
important in a siege, went begging, till at last Saf Shikan Khan was 
reinstated (2 July); but by that time the field-works had been de- 
molished by the enemy and the investment had to be begun anew. 
The fort had an inexhaustible supply of munitions and its walls 
bristled with guns of large calibre. Its incessant fire caused heavy 
losses to the Mughuls, but they carried the trenches to the edge of 
the ditch in six weeks. The ditch however could not be filled up. 

At midnight, 26 May, Firiiz Jang made an attempt to surprise 
the fort by scaling the wall with ladders. But a carrion dog of the 
fort, on seeing strangers, set up a loud bark which alarmed the 
garrison and the Mughul party had to return without success. 

While the siege operations languished, the Mughul army fell into 
the grip of famine, as the enemy infested the roads and effectually 
stopped the transport of provisions. In June the rain descended in 
torrents, turning the roads into quagmires and the camp into a lake, 
and completely washing out the trenches and raised batteries. The 
enemy seized the opportunity. In the night of 15 June, amidst a 
deluge of rain, they raided the Mughul advanced batteries and 
trenches, slew the careless gunners, damaged the guns, destroyed the 
materials and munition, and carried off the chief of artillery (Ghairat 
Khan) and thirteen other high officers as prisoners. It was only after 
three days of struggle that the Mughuls were able to reoccupy the 
lost battery. Meantime, three mines had been carried under the 
bastions of the fort and each loaded with heavy charges of gunpowder. 
On 30 June, under the emperor’s own eyes, the first of them was fired, 
but the force of the explosion was directed outwards and the scattered 
rock killed 1100 of the densely crowded imperialists. After this the 
garrison made a sortie, seized the Mughul trenches and outposts 
opposite, and were driven out only after a long contest and heavy 
slaughter. Then the second mine was fired with the same disastrous 
consequences, the Mughuls losing another thousand men. The 
enemy immediately made another sortie and took possession of the 
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field-works and outposts. The Mughuls fought desperately to recover 
them, Firiz Jang and two other generals being wounded and large 
numbers of their men slain. Aurangzib himself advanced into the 
field to aid his troops; cannon-balls began to fall near him, but he 
coolly kept his position and cheered his soldiers by his example. 
While this battle was raging a tempest burst on the plain with the 
tropical fury of wind, rain and thunder. The rising water forced the 
Mughuls back, and then the enemy made another charge, seizing 
the trenches further off and carrying away or damaging all their 
guns. At sunset the defeated Mughuls fell back on their rear lines. 
Next morning the third mine was fired, but having been discovered 
and flooded with water by the enemy, it did not explode. Thus 
the Mughuls failed with all their efforts and the siege dragged on. 

The morale of the imperial army was utterly gone; the famine grew 
worse than before; and a pestilence broke out which nearly depopu- 
lated Hyderabad and caused havoc in the camp. ‘‘At night heaps of 
dead bodies used to accumulate. After some months, when the rains 
ceased, the white piles of skeletons looked from a distance like hillocks 
of snow.” But Aurangzib held on with grim tenacity and called up 
reinforcements. Golconda was completely enclosed by him with a 
wall of wood and earth and ingress and egress from the fort stopped. 
At the same time he annexed the Qutb Shahi kingdom by proclama- 
tion and set up his own officers in all places in it, so as to stop supplies 
and succour from coming to the fort. 

On 2 October, 1687, Golconda was captured, but by bribery. 
An Afghan soldier of fortune named ‘Abdullah Pani (surnamed 
Sardar Khan), who had deserted from Bijapur service and then from 
the Mughul to join Qutb Shah, now sold his master. He left the 
postern gate of the fort open, and at his invitation Rih-ullah Khan 
with a small force entered by this gate unchallenged at 3 o'clock in 
the morning, and opened the main gate, by which the Mughul 
supporting columns poured into the fort like a flood. No resistance 
could be made to a surprise in such force; only one faithful captain, 
‘Abdur-Razzaq Lari, opposed the assailants single-handed, but 
he was borne down covered with seventy wounds. The Mughuls 
nursed him back to recovery and the emperor gave him high 
rank. 

Abu-’]-Hasan, the last of the Qutb Shahs, left his throne with 
calmness and dignity. When Rih-ullah Khan entered his palace to 
seize him, he bade his captors to breakfast with him, consoled his 
women and servants, and left for the Mughul camp. In the evening 
he was presented by A‘zam to the emperor, who read him a long 
lecture “on his corrupt government, wherein he had been very 
unfaithful in the charge he had committed to him, in encouraging 
the Brahmans and discouraging the Moors, to the dishonour of their 
religion and country, whereby he had justly brought these troubles 
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upon himself”. After a time he was sent off to the prison-fortress of 
Daulatabad with an allowance of 50,000 rupees a year. 

The spoils taken at Golconda amounted to nearly seventy million 
rupees in cash, besjdes gold and silver plate, jewels and jewelled ware. 
The revenue of the kingdom was, on paper, nearly thirty million 
rupees. 

The emperor set himself to take possession of the forts and districts 
of the fallen kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda. Sagar (the Berad 
capital), Adoni (the seat of Sidi Mas‘iid), Karnal, Raichir, Sera and 
Bangalore in Mysore, and Bankapur and Belgaum in Kanara, as 
well as Wandiwash and Conjeveram in the eastern or Madras 
Carnatic, were gained by his armies, in the course of a year from the 
fall of Golconda. After his return to Bijapur, a deadly bubonic 
plague broke out in the city and camp (November, 1688), which 
killed about a hundred thousand people, including the emperor’s wife 
Aurangabadi Mahall, Jasvant’s alleged son Muhammadi Raj, and 
many grandees. Firiz Jang escaped with the loss of his eyes. 

After the fall of Shambhiji, Aurangzib mostly encamped in Bijapur 
and at different places south of that city (especially Galgala) for 
many years, and finally settled at Brahmapuri (on the Bhima river) 
to which he gave the name of Jsldmpuri. After four years and a half 
(June, 1695—October, 1699) passed here, he set out on the campaign 
against Maratha forts from which he returned a broken down old 
man to Ahmadnagar (31 January, 1706), only to die there (3 March, 
1707). The flight of the new Maratha king Raja Ram to Gingee 
(end of 1689) made that fort a centre of Maratha enterprise on the 
east coast, while his ministers left at home organised resistance in 
the west and thus doubled the task of the Mughuls. The difficulties 
of Aurangzib were multiplied by this disappearance of a common head 
and a central government among the Marathas, because every petty 
Maratha captain now fought and plundered in a different quarter 
on his own account. The Marathas were no longer a tribe of banditti 
or local rebels, but the one dominating factor of Deccan politics, 
and an enemy all-pervasive throughout the Indian peninsula, elusive 
as the wind, the ally and rallying point of all the enemies of the Delhi 
empire and all disturbers of public peace and regular administration 
throughout the Deccan and even in Malwa, Gondwana and Bundel- 
khand. The imperialists could not be present everywhere in full 
strength; hence, they suffered reverses in places. 

In 1689 the Marathas had been cowed by the fall of Shambhiji, 
the siege of their capital and the perilous flight of their new king. 
Many of their forts easily fell into Aurangzib’s hands. Throughout 
1690 and 1691 the emperor’s chief concern was to take possession of 
the rich and boundless dominions of the fallen ‘Adil Shahi and 
Qutb Shahi kingdoms in the south and the east. At this stage, he 
underrated the Maratha danger, being satisfied with the annihilation 
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of their state. He was soon afterwards confronted by a people’s war, 
and about the middle of 1690 the first signs of the Maratha recovery 
appeared, which became triumphant in 1692. The leaders in the 
west or homeland were the Amdtya (Ramchandra N. Bavdekar), 
the Sachiv (Shankaraji Malhar), and Parashuram Trimbak (who 
became Pratintdht or regent in 1701), while in the eastern Carnatic 
the king’s supreme director was Prahlad Niraji (created Pratinidht), 
who stood above the nominal prime minister or Peshwda. Two extra- 
ordinarily able and active generals, Dhana Jadav and Santaji 
Ghorpare (rivals for the post of commander-in-chief), frequently 
passed from one theatre of war to the other across the peninsula, 
and caused the greatest loss and confusion to the Mughuls. The 
Maratha plan of operations was for Raja Ram to take refuge in the 
far-off impregnable fort of Gingee (in the South Arcot district) and 
make a stand there, while in the homeland independent commandos 
would be organised and guided against the Mughuls by Ramchandra 
Bavdekar, on whom was conferred the new office of dictator (uksumat- 
panah) with full regal authority over all the officials and captains in 
Maharashtra. He had an inborn genius for command and organisa- 
tion, chose the ablest lieutenants, and managed to make the mutually 
jealous Maratha guerrilla leaders act in concert. 

We shall deal with the eastern front first. The eastern Carnatic 
extended from Chicacole to the mouth of the Cauvery on the sea- 
board and over all the inland country including the Mysore plateau 
and the modern Madras districts north of it. As the result of Muslim 
conquests effected about the middle of the seventeenth century, this 
vast country was divided into two parts, the Hyderabadi and the 
Bijapuri, by an imaginary line from Vellore to Sadras, and each of 
these parts was further subdivided into uplands and lowlands. But 
the new rulers had not consolidated their conquests; much of the 
country was still in the hands of unsubdued poligars (local chiefs), 
or held by nobles who were independent of Byapur and Hyderabad 
in all but name. The situation was further complicated by Shivaji’s 
invasion of 1677 and establishment of a new Maratha government at 
Gingee. After his death, his son-in-law Harji Mahadik became the 
local viceroy, but practically assumed independence of his distant 
master Shambhiji. After the fall of Byapur and Golconda, Mughul 
sovereignty was proclaimed over all the Carnatic once belonging to 
them, but without any adequate force to make it effective. 

During this eclipse of royalty, Harji invaded the Hyderabad 
Carnatic north of the Palar river and took easy possession of several 
forts (including Arcot) and a hundred towns. The Marathas plundered 
the country and even the sacred city of Conjeveram (January, 1688). 
On the arrival of Aurangzib’s officers, the raiders retreated, but took 
post a day’s march south of the Mughul camp at Wandiwash (March). 
For a year the two armies remained there watching each other, but 
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daily sending out detachments which plundered the country in- 
discriminately. The trade and industry of the district were ruined, 
-food stuffs became very scarce, and all who could fled to the fortified 
European settlements on the coast for shelter. 

Harji died about 29 September, 1689; Raja Ram arrived at Gingee 
on 11 November, took peaceful possession of it and established his 
court there. Zu-’l-Fiqar Khan, as the supreme Mughul commander, 
reached the environs of Gingee about the middle of September, 1690, 
with the object of besieging the fort, but the task was too great for his 
means. The rock-fortress of Gingee consists of three fortified hillocks 
connected together by strong walls and forming a rough triangle 
nearly 3 miles in circumference. These hills are steep, rocky and 
covered with such enormous boulders that they are almost unclimb- 
able. Zu-’l-Fiqar could neither bombard it nor cut off the garrison’s 
communication with the outside. The activity of the Maratha roving 
bands stopped his grain supply, he abandoned the siege, and at his 
request reinforcements under the vazir Asad Khan and the young 
prince Kam Bakhsh reached him at the end of December, 1691. He 
renewed the siege in 1692, ran trenches and bombarded two points 
without doing any damage. His object was only to make a show, 
prolong the siege and thereby escape from being sent on campaign 
elsewhere. Thus, he effected nothing during 1691 and 1692. At the 
end of 1692 two disasters befell the Mughuls. Two large Maratha 
armies raised in western India arrived in the Carnatic under the 
famous generals Santa and Dhana. The first of these captured ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan, the imperial commandant of Conjeveram, with all 
the horses, elephants and other property of his army, near Kaveripak 
(23 December). The Khan ransomed himself for 100,000 hins. ‘The 
other Maratha division attacked the siege camp round Gingee, and 
compelled Zu-’]-Fiqar Khan to draw his outposts in for safety, in which 
operation Isma‘il Khan Maka was captured with 500 horses and 
carried off to Gingee. 

The Maratha light horse now dominated the country and stopped 
the coming of provisions and letters to the Mughul camp, which 
lived in a state of siege. Alarming rumours spread that Aurangzib 
was already dead and that Shah ‘Alam had gained the throne. Kam 
Bakhsh in fear and despair opened a secret correspondence with Raja 
Ram, and planned to escape to Gingee with his family and then make 
an attempt on the throne of Delhi with Maratha aid. This foolish 
plot was betrayed to Zu-’l-Fiqar and Asad Khan. They consulted 
the leading officers, who urged that the safety of the army required 
that the prince should be kept under guard, the siege trenches 
abandoned and all the troops concentrated in the rear lines after 
bursting the big guns. The retreat was effected only after a severe 
fight with the surrounding enemy and heavy losses. The prince, who 
had conspired to arrest the two generals, was himself detained a 
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prisoner in Asad Khan’s tent and was later sent back to his father 
under escort. 

One great danger was thus averted, but the difficulties of the 
Mughuls only thickened. Santa and Dhana by daily attacks wore 
down the outnumbered imperialists and reduced them tofamine. Asad 
Khan then bribed Raja Ram to let him retreat to Wandiwash un- 
molested, but his soldiers had lost all spirit through famine and the 
death of transport animals; the retreat became a rout in which the 
Mughul army was plundered of its property and stores (2 February, 
1693). Supplies and reinforcements under Qasim Khan soon arrived 
at Wandiwash, where the Mughuls halted for some months. 

In February, 1694, Zu-’]-Fiqar Khan set out southwards along the 
coast, conquering many forts in the South Arcot district and threaten- 
ing Tanjore, the raja of which, Shahji IT, had to sign a treaty (1 June) 
promising to obey the emperor, give up Raja Ram’s cause, and pay 
an annual tribute of three million rupees. Then, after storming 
Palamcottah, the Mughul general returned to Wandiwash, and near 
the end of the year made a show of renewing the siege of Gingee. But 
he had come to a secret understanding with Raja Ram, in expectation 
of the death of the old emperor and civil wars among his sons, so that 
nothing was achieved by the Mughuls during 1695. The arrival of 
Dhana and Santa early in 1695 forced Zu-’|-Fiqar to raise the siege 
and confine himself to the defensive in Arcot fort throughout 1696; 
he was hopelessly outnumbered and without money or food. 

Early in 1697 he collected tribute from Tanjore and other places 
in the south and then returned to Wandiwash for the rainy season. 
A bitter quarrel between Santa and Dhana weakened the Marathas, 
and Zu-’|-Fiqar renewed the siege of Gingee in earnest, in November. 
Daiid Khan Pani, his lieutenant, captured Chikkali-drug (the de- 
tached southern fort) by assault in one day and then entrenched 
opposite the south face of Gingee itself, but his further efforts were 
thwarted by Zu-’1-Fiqar, who gave the Marathas secret intelligence of 
his intended attacks. At last Zu-’l-Fiqar had to take Gingee in order 
to save his credit with the emperor. He sent timely warning to Raja 
Ram, who escaped first to Vellore with his chief officers but left his 
family behind. The three forts within Gingee were successfully stormed 
in gallant style by the Rajputs and Afghans (18 January, 1698). A vast 
amount of booty was captured, and among the prisoners were four 
wives and five children of Raja Ram. But the raja succeeded in 
arriving at Vishalgarh; the work of the long siege of Gingee was 
undone; the war was merely transferred to the western theatre. 

We shall now turn to the affairs of western India after Raja Ram’s 
accession. The first flush of Mughul success was over in a year and 
a half, the Marathas recovered from the crushing blows of Sham- 
bhiji’s capture and Raja Ram’s flight to Madras, and they gained 
their first signal victory over the Mughuls on 4 June, 1690, when they 
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captured Sharza Khan near Satara with his family, 4000 horses and 
the entire camp and baggage of his army, after slaying 1500 of his 
men. Then they recovered several forts from the imperialists, Partab- 
garh, Rohira, Rajgarh and Torna. In 1692 there was a renewal of 
Maratha activity and their success was conspicuous in many quarters, 
such as the recovery of Panhala. The siege of this fort, urged by 
Aurangzib, failed after many years of desultory attack under Mu‘izz- 
ud-din Bidar Bakht and Firiz Jang. The disaster to Sharza Khan 
in 1690 compelled the emperor to occupy the north Satara district 
in force, which led to frequent but indecisive conflicts with Santa 
Ghorpare, who had made the Mahadev hill his base, and used to 
raid far to the south and the east. The Belgaum and Dharwar districts 
were harried by Santa and Dhana, which necessitated the strengthen- 
ing of the Mughul forces there; but when these generals went off 
to the eastern Carnatic (end of 1692), the Mughuls on the western 
front enjoyed a short respite. Late in 1693 they returned home and 
renewed their attacks. Dhana destroyed the siege-works before 
Panhala, while Santa sent off Amrit Rao Nimbalkar to raid Berar, 
and he himself levied chauth in the Malkhed region. Throughout 
1694 and 1695 the Maratha bands were active and the Berads trouble- 
some all over the western Deccan, but nothing decisive or noteworthy 
was done on either side but desultory fighting and futile marches, 
which wore the Mughuls down. 

Then came two terrible disasters. In November, 1695, the emperor, 
learning that Santa was conveying his rich store of plunder to his 
own home in north-western Mysore, ordered Qasim Khan to intercept 
him, and sent a picked force of his personal retinue and the contin- 
gents of the nobles, under some of his highest officers, to reinforce 
Qasim Khan. The two divisions united near Chitaldroog, and Qasim 
Khan entertained his noble guests with all the pomp and luxury 
of a Mughul grandee, discarding military precaution. Santa came 
up from a distance by swift and secret marches and formed his men 
in three divisions which were very ably handled and co-ordinated. 
The first surprised and plundered the advanced tents of Qasim Khan 
and his heavy baggage, the second intercepted and enveloped the 
Khan, who was advancing to the rescue, while the third Maratha 
division looted the camp and baggage left behind by Qasim Khan 
in his advance. The Carnatic musketeers and Maratha light horse 
completely overpowered the Mughuls and drove them in headlong 
rout to the small fort of Dodderi, which had neither space nor food 
sufficient for them. Fully one-third of the Mughul army fell in the 
battle and the retreat; the rest capitulated through hunger; Qasim 
Khan committed suicide. The remnant of his army, after promising 
a ransom of two million rupees and giving up all its cash, horses and 
other property, was set free (December, 1695). 

Another great Mughul general, Himmat Khan, was in Basavapatan 
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(forty miles west of Dodderi). Santa appeared before it on 30 January, 
1696, and lured Himmat Khan out of his refuge, and shot him dead 
as he was leading a charge. His baggage was plundered, and his men 
fell back into the fort. Here they were relieved after more than 
a month. The emperor took prompt measures to strengthen the 
defence of this district. Prince Bidar Bakht chastised Barmappa Nayak 
of Chitaldroog, who had disloyally sided with Santé. Prince A‘zam 
was posted at Pedgaon. 

But now a civil war weakened the Maratha strength. Santaji 
Ghorpare was mortally jealous of Dhana Jadav, his favoured rival 
for the post of commander-in-chief (Sendpati). His vanity, imperious 
temper and insubordinate spirit gave great offence at Raja Rim’s 
court; Santa was attacked by Raja Ram and Dhana near Conjeveram 
(May, 1696), but he defeated them. When he returned to Maharashtra 
in March, 1697, a civil war broke out between him and Dhana, all 
the Maratha captains being ranged on the two sides. In another 
battle most of Santa’s followers, disgusted with his severity and 
insolence, went over to Dhana. Santa, defeated and despoiled of all, 
fled from the field, but near the Mahadev hill he was murdered by 
order of Radhika Bai Mane, whose brother he had slain (June, 1697). 
In force of genius he was the greatest Maratha soldier after Shivaji, 
but his temper was unbearable. 

Nothing remarkable happened in the second half of 1697, nor for 
some time after R4j4 Ram’s return from Gingee to Vishalgarh 
(February, 1698). Next year, after forming plans for an extensive 
raid through Khandesh and Berar, he issued from Satara (5 November, 
1699) and took the road with a large force. But he was intercepted 
near Parenda by Bidar Bakht, broken and driven towards Ahmad- 
nagar; his raid into Berar was nipped in the bud; but one division 
under Krishna Savant crossed the Narbada for the first time and 
plundered some places near Dhamoni. Battles, however, were fought 
with Dhana and other generals in the Satara district with various 
results (January, 1700). 

On 12 March, 1700, Raja Ram died at Sinhgarh. His senior 
widow Tara Bai placed her son Shivaji III on the throne, while 
another wife Rajas Bai crowned her son as Shambhiji II, and the 
Maratha ministers and generals were again divided into two rival 
factions. But Tara Bai’s ability and energy, seconded by the genius 
of Parashuram Trimbak (the new regent), gave her supreme power 
in the state. 

During the past decade, the Mughul cause had achieved remarkable 
and unbroken success in the northern Konkan through the ability 
and enterprise of a local commandant named Mu‘tabar Khan, a 
Sayyid of the Navait clan. He first distinguished himself by cap- 
turing or buying many hill-forts in the Nasik district, and then 
descended into the Konkan, where he took Kalyan (April, 1689) 
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and several other places, occupying the country southwards to the 
latitude of Bombay, and even forced the Portuguese of “the North” 
(Bassein and Daman) to make peace by promising not to support 
the Marath4s. At Kalyan he lived for many years, adorning the 
city with his many buildings and gardens, and restoring peace and 
prosperity to the district. 

By April, 1695, Aurangzib came to realise that his work in the 
Deccan was not finished with the conquest of Bijapur, Golconda and 
the Maratha capital; it was only beginning; for him there was no 
going back to Delhi, as he could see no end to the people’s war in 
which he was entangled. Therefore, in May, 1695, he sent his eldest 
surviving son Shah ‘Alam to govern the Punjab, Sind and afterwards 
Afghanistan and guard the north-western gateway of India, while 
he himself took post at Brahmapuri for the next four and a half years 
in the very heart of the enemy country. During this period (1695-99), 
the Maratha danger came nearer home and drove the Mughu 
into the defensive in Maharashtra and Kanara. The movements of 
their roving bands were bewilderingly rapid and unexpected, and 
the Mughul pursuing columns toiled in vain after them. Local 
representatives of the emperorwere often driven to make unauthorised 
terms with the Marathas by agreeing to pay chauth. Worse than that, 
some imperialists made a concert with the enemy for sharing the 
plunder of the emperor’s own subjects. The Mughul administration 
had really dissolved and only the presence of the emperor held it 
together, but merely as a phantom rule. 

The fall of Gingee enabled Aurangzib to concentrate all his re- 
sources in the western theatre of war, and now began the last stage 
of his career, the siege of successive Maratha forts by the emperor in 
person. The rest of his life is a repetition of the same sickening tale: 
a hill-fort captured by him in person after a vast expenditure of time, 
men and money, the fort recovered by the Marathds from the weak 
Mughul garrison after a few months, and its siege begun again a year 
or two later. His soldiers and camp-followers suffered unspeakable 
hardship in marching over flooded rivers, muddy roads and broken 
hilly tracks; porters disappeared, transport beasts died of hunger and 
overwork, scarcity of grain was ever present in the camp and the 
Maratha and Berad ‘‘thieves” (as he officially called them) not far 
off. The mutual jealousies of his generals ruined his cause or delayed 
his success. The siege of eight forts, Satara, Parli, Panhala, Khelna 
(= Vishalgarh), Kondhana (= Sinhgarh), Rajgarh, Torna and 
Wagingera, besides five places of lesser note, occupied him for five 
years and a half (1699-1705), after which the broken down old man 
of eighty-eight retired to die. 

Leaving his family, surplus baggage and unnecessary officials in 
the fortified camp of Brahmapuri in charge of the vazir, and giving 
Zu-’l-Fiqar, surnamed Nusrat Jang, a roving commission to fight the 
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Maratha field-armies that hovered round the emperor or threatened 
this base camp, Aurangzib started from Brahmapuri on 29 October, 
1699. Capturing Basantgarh on the way without a blow, he arrived 
before Satara on 18 December and took up his quarters at Karanja, 
a mile and a half to the north of the fort. The entire siege-camp, five 
miles round, was enclosed with a wall to keep the Maratha raiders 
out. The rocky soil made sapping a very slow and difficult work, and 
the fort was never completely invested. The garrison made frequent 
sorties, which were repulsed with more or less loss, while the Maratha 
field-forcesreduced the besiegers to the condition of a beleaguered city, 
cutting off outposts and closing the road to grain dealers. 

On 23 April the Mughuls fired two mines. The first killed many 
of the garrison, but the commandant Pragji Prabhu was dug out 
alive from under the debris. The second exploded outwards, killing 
two thousand of the Mughul soldiers, but making a 20 yards breach 
in the wall. Baji Chavan Daphle, a Maratha vassal, mounted the 
breach shouting to the Mughul soldiers to follow him and enter, but 
they were too dazed by the catastrophe to advance, and he was 
killed. But after the death of Raja Ram, the Maratha commandant 
Subhanji lost heart and yielded the fort to the imperialists (1 May, 
1700). 

Aurangzib next laid siege to Parli, a fort six miles west of Satara 
and the headquarters of the Maratha government. It resisted for 
some time, and the invaders suffered terribly from excessive rain and 
the scarcity of grain and fodder. But the emperor held grimly on, 
and at last the commandant evacuated the fort for a bribe (19 June). 
These two sieges caused an enormous waste of men and animals; 
the Mughul treasury was empty and the soldiers were starving as 
their pay for three years was in arrears. Excessive rain aggravated 
their sufferings. On the return march from Parli to Bhishangarh, 
transport utterly broke down, much property had to be abandoned, 
even nobles had to walk on foot through the mud, and only forty-five 
miles were covered in thirty-five days. While the emperor was 
encamped at Khavasspur (on the Man river), the river suddenly 
rose in flood at midnight (11 October) and swept through the camp, 
destroying many men and animals, and ruining the tents and baggage. 
The emperor himself stumbled and dislocated his knee in trying to 
escape. This left him a little lame for the rest of his life, which the 
court flatterers used to say was the heritage of his ancestor, the 
world-conqueror Timir-Lang! But reinforcements were summoned 
from northern India and many thousands of fresh horses purchased 
to mount the army again. The Marathas and Berads plundered 
and levied chauth far and wide during this eclipse of the Mughul 

wer. 

Panhala was the next fort attacked (19 March, 1701). The emperor 
formed a complete circle of investment, fourteen miles in length, 
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around it and its sister-height Pavangarh. A mobile force under 
Nusrat Jang was sent out to chastise the Marathas wherever heard of. 
But in that stony region the progress of mining was very slow, while 
the mutual jealousies of his generals led them to thwart each other 
and thus prolonged the siege. The siege dragged on for two months, 
without success seeming any nearer. Then a heavy bribe was paid 
to the commandant Trimbak and he delivered the fort on 7 June. 
Wardhangarh, Chandan, Nandgir and Wandan were next captured 
with little or no opposition. 

Aurangzib marched against Khelna next winter. This fort stands 
on the crest of the western Ghats, 3350 feet above the sea and over- 
looking the Konkan plain, with dense forests and thick underwood 
below it. With great labour a road was made through the Ambaghat 
pass by Fath-ullah Khan, but even then the emperor’s followers 
suffered terrible hardship and loss in crossing it and bringing his 
camp and equipage to the foot of the fort. The siege dragged on for 
five months; the Mughul artillery beat in vain against the solid rock 
of the walls, while the missiles of the garrison did terrible havoc 
among the imperialists crowded below. Some success was gained 
at the western gate by Bidar Bakht’s follower Raja Jay Singh (Sawai, 
of Amber) and his Rajputs, who stormed the fausse braye of the gate 
(7 May, 1702). But the terrible monsoon of the Bombay coast now 
burst on the heads of the Mughul army. They then bribed the 
commandant Parashuram to evacuate it (17 June). The imperialists 
underwent unspeakable hardship in their return from Khelna, in 
crossing the Ambaghat and the swollen streams on the way which 
raged like torrents. Grain sold at a rupee a seer,! “fodder and firewood 
appeared in the isolated camp only by mistake” ; no tent was available. 
In this condition, traversing 30 miles in thirty-eight days, the miserable 
army reached Panhala on 27 July. 

On 12 December, the indomitable old man set out to conquer 
Kondhana (Sinhgarh). But there was no life in the work of the 
besiegers, and after wasting three months they secured the fort by 
profuse bribery (18 April, 1703). After spending seven months near 
Poona, the emperor besieged Rajgarh, and captured its first gate 
by assault after two months of bombardment. Then the garrison 
made terms but fled away from the fort at night (26 February, 1704). 
Torna was next taken (20 March), the only fort that Aurangzib 
captured by force without resort to bribery. 

Next, after a six months’ halt at Khed (7 miles north of Chakan), 
the emperor marched to attack Wagingera, the capital of the Berads?, 
an aboriginal people expert in musketry, night attack and robbery, 
who lived in the fork between the Krishna and the Bhima, east of 
Bijapur. The siege began on 19 February, 1705, but for many weeks 
afterwards the Mughuls could make no progress; every day the 
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enemy sallied out and attacked them, the bombardment from the 
numerous well-supplied guns in the fort made the advance of the 
siege-trenches or even their maintenance within range impossible. 
One morning the imperialists captured by surprise the hillock of 
Lal Tikri, which commands a portion of Wagingera, but the Berads 
soon drove them out with heavy loss, as mutual jealousy among the 
Mughul generals prevented the timely reinforcement of the captors 
of this position. 

On 6 April, a Maratha force under Dhana Jadav and Hindu Rao 
(brother of Santa Ghorpare) arrived to support the Berads, because 
the families of many Maratha generals were sheltered in Wagingera. 
These were cleverly removed by the newcomers through the back- 
door, while they kept the Mughuls in play by a noisy feint in front. 
The Marathas halted in the neighbourhood in consideration of a 
daily subsidy from Pidia the Berad chief, and made frequent attacks 
on the Mughuls, who were now thrown into a state of siege and all 
their activity ceased, while famine raged in their camp. Then Pidia 
gained some time by delusive peace negotiations. 

Nusrat Jang, who had arrived to aid the emperor, made steady 
progress by capturing some of the outlying hillocks and the village 
of Talwargera, in the plain south of the fort gate, after days of gallant 
fight and heavy loss among his Bundela soldiers, till Pidia found 
further struggle hopeless and evacuated the fort secretly at night 
(8 May, 1705) with his Maratha allies. The Mughul camp-followers 
who first entered it in search of plunder set fire to the grass huts which 
caused terrible gunpowder explosions. The bare fort was captured, 
but its chieftain and his clansmen remained free to give more trouble 
to the emperor. 

After the fall of the fort, Aurangzib encamped at Devapur, a quiet 
village on the bank of the Krishna, eight miles south of it. Here he 
fell very ill on account of his extreme old age (ninety lunar years) 
and incessant toil. His entire army was seized with consternation; 
if he died who would lead them safely out of that enemy country? 
His courageotls struggling with disease and insistence on transacting 
business in spite of fever made him very weak and at times uncon- 
scious. But after ten or twelve days he began to rally, though slowly. 
On his complete recovery, he broke up his camp on 2 November 
and marched slowly to Ahmadnagar, which was reached on 31 
January, 1706. This was destined to be his “journey’s end’”’, for here 
he died a year later. 

When Aurangzib set out on his retreat to Ahmadnagar, he left 
desolation and anarchy behind him. His march was molested by the 
exultant Marathas under all their great generals, who followed his 
army a few miles in the rear, cutting offits grain supplies and stragglers 
and threatening to break into its camp. When attacked by the Mughuls 
in force, they would fall back a little, but like water parted by the 
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oar would close again as soon as the attackers retired on their main 
body. As the eyewitness Bhimsen wrote: 


The Marathas became completely dominant over the whole kingdom and 
closed the roads. By means of robbery they escaped from poverty and rose to great 
wealth. I have heard that every week they distributed alms and sweetmeats 
in charity, praying for the ae of the emperor, who had proved (for them) 
the Feeder of the Universe! The price of grain grew higher and higher; in the 
imperial camp in particular vast numbers perished of hunger and many kinds of 
illegal exactions and practices appeared. 


The Marath4s reduced spoliation to a system: 


Wherever these raiders arrived they engaged in ee revenue of the 
place and passed months and years there with their wives and children in composure 
of mind. They divided the parganas among themselves, and in imitation of the 
imperial government they appointed their own siibahdérs (governors), kamdvish-dars 
(chauth-collectors) and rahdérs (road-patrol). When a kamdavishdar was opposed b 
a strong zaminddr or imperial faujdér, the Maratha siubahddr came to his aid (wi 
his troops)... .In each sabah the Marathas built one or two small forts, from which 
they issued to raid the country around (Khafi Khan). 

When the Marathas invade a province, they take from every pargana as much 
money as they desire and make their horses eat the standing crops or tread them 
down. The imperial army that comes in pursuit can subsist there only after the 
fields have been cultivated (anew). All administration has disappeared... .The 
ae have given up cultivation; the jdgirddrs do not get a penny from their 

efs....The servants of the Maratha state support themselves by plundering on 
all sides, and pay a small part of their booty to their king, getting no salary from 
him. The coming of rent from the Mughul officers’ jdgirs ceased... . The condition 
of the imperial army grew worse from the high price of grain and the devastation 
of the jdgirs, while the resources of the Marathas increased through robbery. Thus, 
a vicious circle was formed which aggravated the evil. The mansabddrs, on account 
of the scanty forces under them, cannot gain control over their jdgtrs. The local 
zaminddrs, growing stronger, have joined the Marathas, raised troops and stretched 
the hand of oppression over the realm. As the imperial dominions have been 
given out in fief to the jdgirdars, so too the Marathas have made a distribution of 
the whole empire among their generals, and thus one kingdom has to support two 
sets of jdgirdars|...The peasants, subjected to this double exaction, have collected 
arms and horses and joined the Marathas (Bhimsen). 

The economic ruin and destruction of order caused to the empire 
by the Maratha ascendancy will be clear from these two contem- 
porary accounts. Another eyewitness, Manucci, thus describes the 
frightful material waste caused by this quarter-century of futile 
warfare, and the complete desolation of the Deccan: 

Aurangzib withdrew to Ahmadnagar, leaving behind him the fields of these 
provinces devoid of trees and bare of crops, their places being taken by the bones 
of men and beasts. Instead of verdure all is black and barren. There have died in 
his armies over a hundred thousand souls yearly, and of animals, pack-oxen, 
camels, elephants, etc., over three hundred thousand. In the Deccan provinces 
from 1702 to 1704 plague (and famine) prevailed. In these two years there expired 
over two millions of souls. 

After 1705 the Marathas became masters of the situation all over 
the Deccan and eyen in parts of central India. The Mughul officers 
were helplessly reduced to the defensive. A change came over the 
Maratha tactics with this growth of power; they were no longer, as 


in Shivaji’s and Shambhiji’s times, light horsemen who plundered 
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and fled or merely looted defenceless traders and villagers, dispersing 
at the first report of the Mughul army’s approach. On the contrary, 
as Manucci noticed in 1704, 

These Maratha leaders and their troops move in these days with much confidence, 
because they have cowed the Mughul commanders and inspired them with fear. 
At the present time they possess artillery, musketry,. . .with elephants and camels 


for all their e and tents. In short, they are equipped and move about just 
like the armies of the Mughul. 


Even at Ahmadnagar, Aurangzib’s camp was threatened by a vast 
horde of Marathas in May, 1706, and it was only after a long and 
severe contest that they could be repulsed. In Gujarat a terrible 
disaster befell the imperialists. Ini Mand, a former brewer of 
Khandesh, who had taken to highway robbery, invited Dhana Jadav 
and his army and sacked the large and rich trading centre of Baroda 
(March, 1706), the imperial commandant of the place being captured 
with his men. Similarly, the province of Aurangabad was frequently 
ravaged by raiding bands under different leaders. In July Maratha 
activity near Wagingera forced the emperor to detach a strong force 
there. Pidia Berad, in alliance with Hindu R4o, gained Penukonda 
by bribing its starving Mughul commandant. Then they turned to 
Sera, the capital of the Bijapur Carnatic uplands, the district around 
which had been plundered once before (in 1704). Daid Khan 
recovered Penukonda; but Siadat Khan, a high officer of the court, 
was wounded and held to ransom by the enemy. They also recovered 
Basantgarh. When the rainy season of 1706 ended in September, 
Maratha activity was renewed with tenfold intensity. Dhana Jadav 
made a dash for Berar and Khandesh, but was headed off by Nusrat 
Jang into Bijapur and beyond the Krishna. A long train of caravans 
coming from Aurangabad to the imperial camp in Ahmadnagar was 
plundered of everything on the way. 

In the midst of this chaos and darkness Aurangzib closed his eyes. 
The internal troubles of his camp were even more alarming. Prince 
A‘zam Shah’s inordinate vanity and ambition urged him to secure 
the succession for himself by removing all rivals from his path. So 
he poisoned the ears of the emperor against ‘Azim-ush-Shan, the able 
third son of Shah ‘Alam, and had him recalled from the government 
of Patna. Then he looked out for an opportunity to make a sudden 
attack on Kam Bakhsh and kill him. Every day A‘zam’s hostile 
designs against Kam Bakhsh became more evident, and therefore the 
emperor charged the brave and faithful Sultan Husain (Mir Malang) 
with that prince’s defence, which threw A‘zam into uncontrollable 
anger. Early in February, 1707, Aurangzib had one more of the 
attacks of languor and illness which had become rather frequent of 
late. He recovered for a time, but feeling that the end could not be 
far off, he tried to secure peace in his camp by making civil war there 
immediately after his death impossible. So he appointed Kam Bakhsh 
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as viceroy of Bijapur and sent him away with his army on 20 February. 
Four days later A‘zam was despatched to Malwa as its governor; but 
that cunning prince marched slowly, halting every other day. On 
the 28th the aged and worn-out monarch was seized with a severe 
fever, but for three days he obstinately insisted on coming to the court- 
room and saying the five daily prayers there. During this period he 
dictated two pathetic letters to A‘zam and Kam Bakhsh entreating 
them to avoid the slaughter of Muslims and the desolation of the 
realm by civil war, but to cultivate brotherly love, peace and modera- 
tion, and illustrating the vanity of all earthly things. In the morning 
of 3 March, 1707, he came out of his bedroom, offered the morning 
prayer, and repeating the Islamic credo, gradually sank into uncon- 
sciousness, which ended in his death about 8 o’clock. 

Muhammad A‘zam Shah, who had marched only forty miles in 
ten days, returned to Ahmadnagar in the night of the 4th, and after 
mourning for his father and consoling his sister Zinat-un-Nisa, who 
had superintended the emperor’s household throughout the Deccan 
period of his reign, took part in carrying his coffin for a short 
distance, and then sent it away to the rauza or sepulchre of the saint 
Shaikh Zain-ul-Haqq, four miles west of Daulatabad, for burial. 
This place was named Khuldabad and Aurangzib was described in 
official writings by the posthumous title of Khuld-makan (“‘He whose 
abode is in eternity’’). 

Aurangzib’s last years were unspeakably sad. In the political 
sphere his lifelong endeavour to govern India justly and strongly 
ended in anarchy and disruption. A sense of unutterable loneliness 
haunted his heart in his old age: one by one all the older nobles, 
his personal friends and the survivors of his own generation, died, 
with the sole exception of Asad Khan, his minister and personal 
companion. In his court circle he now found only younger men, 
timid sycophants, afraid of responsibility and eternally intriguing 
in a mean spirit of greed and jealousy. His puritan austerity had, at 
all times, chilled the advances of other men towards him, as one who 
seemed to be above the joys and sorrows, weakness and pity of mortals. 
His domestic life was darkened as bereavements thickened round his 
closing eyes. His gifted daughter Zib-un-Nisa died in 1702, his rebel 
son Akbar in exile on a foreign soil in 1704, his best beloved daughter- 
in-law Jahanzib in 1705, and Gauharara, his sole surviving sister, 
in 1706, besides one of his daughters and two nephews in this last year 
of his life. 

After Aurangzib had left Rajputana for the Deccan (1681) his 
troops continued to hold the cities and strategic points of Marwar; 
but the Rathor patriots remained in a state of war for twenty-seven 
years more. They occupied the hills and deserts and every now and 
then swooped down upon the plains, cutting off convoys, capturing 
weakly held Mughul outposts, and rendering the cultivation of the 
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fields and traffic on the roads wellnigh impossible, so that famine was 
constantly present in Marwar, and in some years “the sword and 
pestilence united to clear the land”. The Rathor national opposition 
would have gradually died out through attrition, if the emperor had 
not been plunged into a more serious conflict in the Deccan, which 
drained all his resources and ensured the ultimate success of the 
Rathor patriots. The history of these twenty-seven years (1681-1707) 
in Marwéar falls into three well-defined stages: from 1681 to 1687 
there was a people’s war, because the chief was a child and the national 
leader Durga Das was absent in the Deccan. The R&thor people 
fought under different captains individually, with no central authority 
and no common planof action. By adopting guerrilla tactics they wore 
the Mughuls out and minimised the disadvantages of their own inferior 
arms and numbers. The second stage of the war began in 1687, when 
Durga Das returned from the Deccan and Ajit Singh came out of 
concealment and the two took the command of the national forces. 
The success of the Rathors was at first brilliant; joined by the Hara 
clan of Biindi they cleared the plains of Marwar and advancing 
beyond their own land raided Malpura and Pur-Mandal and carried 
their ravages into MewAt and the west of Delhi. But they could not 
recover their own country, because in this very year 1687 an ex- 
ceptionally capable and energetic officer named Shuja‘at Khan 
became the imperial governor of Jodhpur and held that office for 
fourteen years, during which he successfully maintained the Mughul 
hold on Marwar. He always kept his retainers up to their full strength 
and was very quick in his movements. Thus, he succeeded in checking 
the Rathors when it came to fighting, while he also made an under- 
standing with them by paying them one-fourth (chauth) of the imperial 
custom-duties on all merchandise if they spared the traders on the 
roads. On Shuja‘at Khan’s death (in July, 1701), A‘zam Shah, who 
succeeded him as governor, renewed hostilities with Ajit Singh and 
the third stage of the Rajput war began which ended in the complete 
recovery of Marwar by Ajit Singh in 1707. 

In 1687, Durjan Sal Hara, the leading vassal of Bindi, being 
insulted by his chieftain Anurudh Singh, rose and seized the capital, 
and coming over to Marwar joined the Rathors with a thousand 
horsemen of his own. The two united clans drove away most of the 
Mughul outposts in Marwéar, and raided the imperial dominions in 
the north, causing alarm even in Delhi. In 1690 Durga Das routed 
the new governor of Ajmer and continued to plunder and disturb 
the parts of Marw4r in Mughul occupation. But Shuja‘at Khan 
restored the situation by tactfully winning many of the Rajput 
headmen over. Aurangzib was naturally anxious to get back his 
rebel son Akbar’s daughter Safiyat-un-Nisa and son Buland Akhtar, 
who had been left in the hands of the Rathors on the failure of his 
rebellion in 1681. The negotiations for this purpose were happily 
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concluded by Shuja‘at Khan in 1694, when Durga Das was induced 
by the historian Ishwar Das Nagar to make terms for his raja and him- 
self by giving up Akbar’s daughter to the emperor. Aurangzib was 
highly pleased with Durga Das on learning from his grand-daughter 
that the Rathor leader had carefully educated her in Islamic theology 
by engaging a Muhammadan tutoress for her in the wilds of Marwar. 
In 1698 Buland Akhtar, the last pawn in the hands of the Rathors, 
was delivered to Aurangzib. In return, the emperor pardoned Ajit 
Singh and gave him rank and the parganas of Jhalor, Sanchod and 
Siwana as his jdgir but did not restore the kingdom of Marwar. 
Durga Das was rewarded by being taken into imperial service with the 
command of 3000 and appointment as commandant of Patan in 
Gujarat. 

In 1702 Durga Das was driven into rebellion a second time. Both 
he and Ajit Singh had continued to distrust the Mughul government 
and kept themselves at a safe distance from the court, while the 
emperor regarded both with suspicious watchfulness. In 1702 he 
tried to get Durga Das arrested or killed by the governor of Gujarat. 
The Rathor hero immediately fled to Marwar and there raised the 
standard of rebellion, in which he was joined by Ajit Singh. But they 
could effect nothing, as the economic exhaustion of Marwar was 
complete and war-weariness had seized the Rathor clansmen. Dis- 
agreement also broke out between Ajit Singh and Durga Das; the 
youthful raja was impatient of advice, imperious in temper and 
jealous of Durga D4s’s deserved influence in the royal council and the 
country. In 1704, Aurangzib, at last admitting his growing helpless- 
ness against a sea of enemies, made peace with Ajit Singh by giving 
him Merta as jdgir, and next year Durga Das also made his submission 
to the emperor and was restored to his old rank and post in Gujarat. 

In 1706 a Maratha incursion into Gujarat was followed by a 
crushing disaster to the Mughul army at Ratanpur. Ajit Singh and 
Durga Das again rebelled. Prince Bidar Bakht, then deputy-governor 
of Gujarat, defeated Durga Das and drove him into the Koli country. 
But Ajit Singh defeated Muhkam Singh of Nagaur, a loyal vassal of 
the emperor, at Drunera, and thus gained an increase of prestige 
and strength, When the news of Aurangzib’s death arrived, Ajit 
Singh expelled the Mughul commandant and took possession of his 
father’s capital. Sojat, Pali and Merta were recovered from the 
imperial agents, and the Rathor war of liberation ended in complete 
success (1707). 

The endless wars in which Aurangzib became involved in the 
Deccan reacted on the political condition of northern India, which 
continued during the second half of his reign to be annually drained 
of its public money and youthful recruits. The rich old provinces of 
the empire north of the Narbada were left in charge of second-rate 
nobles with insufficient troops and the trade routes unguarded. The 
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great royal road leading from Delhi to Agra and Dholpur, and thence 
through Malwa to the Deccan, passed directly through the country 
of the Jats, a brave, strong and hardy people, but habitually addicted 
to plundering. In 1685, these people raised their heads under two 
new leaders, Raja Ram and Ram Chehra, the petty chiefs of Sinsani 
and Soghor, who were the first to train their clansmen in group organi- 
sation and open warfare. Every Jat peasant was practised in wielding 
the staff and the sword; they had only to be embodied in regiments, 
taught to obey their captains and supplied with fire-arms to make 
them into an army. As bases for their operations, refuges for their 
chiefs in defeat, and storing places for their booty, they built several 
small forts amidst their almost trackless jungles and strengthened 
them with mud walls that could defy artillery. Then they began to 
raid the king’s highway and carry their depredations even to the 
gates of Agra. 

Raja Ram gained some striking victories; he killed near Dholpur 
the renowned Turani warrior Uighur Khan when on his way from 
Kabul to the Deccan (1687), and next year plundered Mir Ibrahim 
(a former Qutb Shahi general, now created Mahabat Khan), who 
was marching to join his viceroyalty in the Punjab. Shortly after- 
wards, he looted Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra, doing great damage 
to the building and, according to one account, digging out and 
burning that great emperor’s bones. This sudden development of 
the Jat power alarmed Aurangzib, and he sent his favourite grandson 
Bidar Bakht to assume the supreme command in the Jat war (1688). 
Bishan Singh Kachhwaha, the new Raja of Amber (Jaipur), was 
appointed as commandant of Muttra with a special charge to root 
out the Jats. Bidar Bakht infused greater vigour into the Mughul 
operations. In an internecine war raging between two Rajput clans, 
Raja Ram who was fighting for one party was shot dead (14 July, 
1688). Bidar Bakht laid siege to Sinsani; his troops underwent great 
hardship from the scarcity of provisions and water; at last they fired 
a mine, stormed the breach and captured the fort after three hours 
of obstinate fighting, the Mughuls losing 900 men and the Jats 1500. 
Next year Bishan Singh surprised Soghor. 

As the result of these operations, the Jat leaders went into hiding 
and the district enjoyed peace for some years. The next rising of the 
clan was under Churaman, a nephew of Raja Ram. He had a genius 
for organisation and using opportunities and succeeded in founding 
a dynasty which still rules over Bharatpur. “‘He not only increased 
the number of his soldiers, but also strengthened them by the addition 
of fusiliers (musketeers) and a troop of cavalry, . . .and having robbed 
many of the ministers of the (Mughul) court on the road, he attacked 
the royal wardrobe and the revenue sent from the provinces” 
(Xavier Wendel). But this full development of Churaman’s power 
took place after the death of Aurangzib. About 1704 he recovered 
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Sinsani from the Mughuls, but lost it to Mukhtar Khan, the governor 
of Agra, a year later. 

There were some serious Hindu risings in Malwa and Bihar late 
in this reign, but owing to different causes. Pahar Singh, a Gaur 
Rajput petty chief of Indrakhi in western Bundelkhand and an 
imperial commandant, took the side of Lal Singh Khichi against the 
latter’s oppressive overlord Anurudh Singh Hara of Bundi, a loyal 
general of the emperor, and defeated Anurudh and plundered his 
camp and baggage (1685). He then broke with the imperial govern- 
ment and took to plundering the villages of Malwa. Rai Mulik 
Chand, the assistant of the governor of Malwa, attacked and slew 
the rebel at the end of the year, but the rising continued under Pahar 
Singh’s son, Bhagwant, who totally defeated Mulak Chand near 
Antri but was himself killed (March, 1686). Devi Singh, another son 
of Pahar Singh, joined Chhatra Sal in plundering imperial territory 
in Bundelkhand. We find more rebels of this Gaur family active 
and troublesome up to 1692, when they were pacified by receiving 
employment in the imperial army. Ganga Ram Nagar, the revenue 
officer of Khan Jahan, managed his master’s assignments in Allahabad 
and Bihar while the Khan was campaigning in the Deccan. The other 
servants of the Khan jealously poisoned his ears against his absent 
officer, and Ganga Ram, after clearing his reputation once or twice, 
flew to arms in disgust and in despair of his life and honour. Collecting 
some 4000 soldiers he plundered the city of Bihar, laid siege to Patna, 
and set up a bogus prince Akbar, calling upon the people to rally 
round his standard (April, 1681). The siege of Patna was raised by 
imperial reinforcements, but Ganga Ram, after looting some other 
places, went over to the Rajput rebels in Malwa and plundered 
Sironj] (October, 1684). Shortly afterwards he died. Rao Gopal 
Singh Chandrawat, the chief of Rampura in Malwa and an imperial 
captain, rebelled when the emperor gave that estate to his son Ratan 
Singh as the price of his conversion to Islam (1700). But he was 
defeated and forced to submit. In 1706 he joined the Marathis for 
a living and accompanied them in the sack of Baroda. 

The English East India Company had established its first trade 
factory in India at Surat in 1612 and exchanged goods with Agra 
and Delhi by the long and costly land route; it also had an agency 
at Masulipatam, a port then belonging to Qutb Shah. In 1633 
an English factory was opened at Balasore and another at Hariharpur 
(twenty-five miles south-east of Cuttack). In 1640, the foundations 
of Fort St George at Madras were laid, this being the first independent 
station of the English in India, though outside the Mughul empire. In 
1651 they opened their first commercial house in Bengal, at Hooghly 
(twenty-four miles north of Calcutta). Their chief exports were 
saltpetre (from Bihar), silk and sugar. Prince Shuja‘, then governor 
of Bengal, granted a nishdn (or prince’s order) by which the English 
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were allowed to trade in Bengal on payment of 3000 rupees a year 
in lieu of all kinds of customs and dues (1652). 

In 1661 the English establishments in India were reorganised with 
the result of two independent governments (“‘ President and Council’’) 
being set up at Surat and Madras, all the Bengal establishments 
being made subordinate to the Presidency of Madras. The trade 
with Bengal was very prosperous about 1658; raw silk was abundant, 
the taffetas were various and fine, the saltpetre was cheap and of the 
best quality; all these exchanged for the gold and silver sent out from 
England. The Bengal trade continued to grow rapidly: the value of 
the Company’s exports from this province rose from £34,000 in 1668 
to £85,000 in 1675 and £150,000 in 1680. In addition to buying 
local manufactures the English sent out European dyers to Bengal to 
improve the colour of the silk cloth made locally and also inaugurated 
a pilot service for navigating the Ganges from Hooghly to the sea 
(1668). The first British ship sailed up the Ganges from the Bay of 
Bengal in 1679. 

The complaints of the English traders against the local agents of 
the Mughul government were three: (i) The demand of an ad valorem 
duty on the actual merchandise imported, instead of the lump sum 
of 3000 rupces per annum into which it had been commuted during 
the viceroyalty of Shuja* in Bengal. The English also claimed that 
Aurangzib’s farman of 25 March, 1680, entitled them, on the payment 
of a consolidated duty of 34 per cent. at Surat, to trade absolutely 
free of customs at all other places in the Mughul empire. (ii) Exac- 
tions by local officers under the name of rdéhddri (internal transit 
duty), peshkash (presents), clerks’ fee, and farmdish (supplying manu- 
factures to order of the emperor free). (ili) The practice of high 
officials opening the packages of goods in transit and taking away 
articles at prices below the fair market value and then selling them 
in the open market. The two claims of the English under the first 
head cannot be defended on any reasoning. The custom duty was 
fixed throughout the empire at 24 per cent. ad valorem for all except 
the Muslims, while in the case of the Europeans 1 per cent. was added 
to it (1679) in commutation of the jizya. As for the second and third 
grievances, such exactions had been declared illegal by Aurangzib 
and were practised only in disregard of his orders. Rahdari had been 
abolished in the second year of his reign, while ‘“‘benevolences”’ 
were condemned in the general order abolishing cesses (9 May, 1673). 
The “forcing of goods” by his grandson ‘Azim-ush-shan for his private 
trade called forth the emperor’s sternest censures in 1703. But the 
traders thus wronged by the local officers had no real means of redress ; 
purity of administration was impossible in a society devoid of public 
spirit and accustomed to submit helplessly to every man in power; 
the emperor could not look to everything nor be present everywhere. 

At last the English traders, getting no redress from the emperor 
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or the local viceroy, resolved to protect themselves by force. The war 
broke out in Bengal in November, 1686. The English under Job 
Charnock, in reprisal for the arrest of three disorderly English soldiers 
by the commandant of Hooghly, sacked and burnt that town, cap- 
tured a Mughul ship and burnt a large number of barges and boats. 
The viceroy Shayista Khan seized all the English factories within his 
reach. The English then sailed away down the river from Hooghly 
(30 December, 1686). In February next they burnt the imperial 
salt-warehouses near Matiaburuj and stormed the fort of Thana 
(south of Calcutta), and sailing to the sea seized the island of Hiyili 
(on the coast of the Midnapore district) where all their land and sea 
forces in the Bay of Bengal were assembled. Then one of their detach- 
ments plundered and burnt the town of Balasore and seized or de- 
stroyed the Indian shipping there. In May, 1687, a Mughul force 
sent by Shayista Khan arrived before Hijili to expel the English, who 
had been reduced by disease from 300 to 100 men and from forty to 
five officers, and even these few survivors were weakened by fever. 
So, they evacuated Hijili with all their artillery and munitions 
(21 June). At the end of August Shayista Khan offered terms to the 
English, permitting them to renew their trade at Hooghly. Next 
year Captain Heath arrived from England as Agent in Bengal. He 
decided to withdraw from Bengal altogether, wrest Chittagong from 
the Mughul officers and make it a safe and independent base for the 
English trade in Bengal. On the way he stormed Balasore fort and 
committed frightful excesses on the people. But the council of war 
turned down the Chittagong project as mad, and in disgust Heath 
withdrew the English to Madras, abandoning Bengal altogether 
(February, 1689). 

Aurangzib, on hearing of the commencement of these hostilities, 
had ordered the arrest of all Englishmen and the total stoppage of 
trade with them throughout his empire. But he was compelled to 
make terms with them, as they were supreme at sea and he was 
anxious to ensure the safe voyage of Indian pilgrims to Mecca; the 
loss of his custom revenue was also serious. At last, in 1690, peace 
was finally concluded between the Mughul government and the 
English. Ibrahim Khan, the new viceroy of Bengal, was a mild and 
just man, very friendly to the English, and at his invitation Job 
Charnock, the new Agent, arrived from Madras and settled at what 
is now called Calcutta (3 September, 1690). This was the foundation 
of the British power in northern India. The arrangement made by 
prince Shuja‘ was restored. 

Such was the war in the eastern side of India. On the western 
coast the rupture began in 1687. Sir Josia Child, the masterful 
chairman of the East India Company in London, decided on a policy 
of firmness and independence in respect of the Mughul empire. He 
ordered the English factory to be withdrawn from Surat, which “was 
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really a fool’s paradise’, the Company’s trade and officers to be 
concentrated at Bombay beyond the reach of the Mughul, and 
Indian shipping at sea to be seized in retaliation for the injury done 
to English trade in the Mughul dominions. But Sir John Child, the 
chief director! of all the Company’s factories in India, was weak and 
incompetent. When he himself left Surat on 5 May, 1687, the Mughul 
governor immediately put a guard round the factory there, detaining 
the factors left behind. 

In October, 1688, Child appeared with a fleet before Swally 
(the landing place for Surat) demanding compensation, but the 
governor suddenly put the English factors and their Indian brokers 
in prison, and invested their factory. Child went back after capturing 
the Indian shipping on the coast. The Mughul government in reply 
kept the captive Englishmen at Surat in chains for sixteen months 
(December 1688—April, 1690). At the same time, the Sidi of Janjira, 
as Mughul admiral, landed on Bombay island, occupied its outlying 
parts, and hemmed the English garrison within the fort. Child, 
therefore, made an abject submission. The emperor by an order 
dated 4 January, 1690, restored the English to their old position in 
the Indian trade on condition of paying a fine of 150,000 rupees and 
restoring the prizes taken by them at sea. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century the Indian seas were 
infested by a most formidable breed of European pirates, chiefly 
English. One of them, Roberts, is said to have destroyed 400 trading 
vessels in three years. 

The chief cause of their immunity lay in the fact that it was the business of nobody 
in particular to act against them.... Their friends on shore gave them timely 
information... .Officials high in authority winked at their doings, from which they 
drew a profit.... The native officials, unable to distinguish the rogues from the 
nis ala held the E.I. Co.’s servants responsible for their misdeeds. (Bid- 
They ranged over the sea from Mozambique to Sumatra. The most 
famous of these pirates was Henry Bridgman alias Evory, of the Fancy, 
forty guns. After many notable captures in the Gulf of Aden, he took 
the Fath-Muhammadi, a richly laden ship of ‘Abdul-Ghafur, the prince 
of Surat merchants, and then the Ganj-t-savai, eighty guns, a ship 
belonging to Aurangzib and the largest vessel of the port of Surat, 
being employed in conveying Indian pilgrims to and from Mecca. 
On its return voyage in September, 1695, between Bombay and Damian 
it was attacked by the Fancy and another pirate. The artillery of the 
Europeans was most effective; in a short time the Mughul vessel had 
lost forty-five in killed and wounded and was set on fire. Then the 
pirates boarded the ship; the crew made no resistance, the captain 
having hidden himself in a lower cabin. For three days the pirates 
looted the ship at leisure; the women on board (many of them 
belonging to the Sayyid and other respectable families) were outraged 

1 See vol. v, p. 102. 
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and several of them flung themselves into the sea. When the ship, 
left by the pirates, reached Surat, the people were furious, ascribing 
the attack to Englishmen closely connected with Bombay. But 
I‘timad Khan, the governor of Surat, an upright man friendly to the 
English, saved them from being lynched, by occupying their factory 
in force. Their trade was totally stopped. 

During this captivity, Annesley, the president of the Surat Council, 
and Sir John Gayer, the governor of Bombay, were tireless in 
petitioning the Mughul government and their friends at court, 
demanding their release and the restoration of their trade, and asserting 
“we are merchants, not pirates”. Aurangzib was too wise a man to 
be swayed by his passions. His chief concern was to secure a regular 
escort of European war-vessels for his pilgrim-ships to Mecca, and 
this embargo on European trade was only an instrument for putting 
pressure on the foreigners to gain that end cheaply. After much 
higgling by the emperor as to the cost of the escort, Annesley signed 
a bond for the purpose and the English prisoners were set free 
(7 July, 1696). 

Then a most redoubtable pirate, William Kidd, of the Adventure, 
thirty guns, came to the east, and his success brought him many allies. 
With a flect mounting 120 guns and manned by 300 Europeans 
(the great majority of them being English), he dominated the Indian 
Ocean, having his base for munitions and stores in Madagascar. 
In 1698 he captured the Queda Merchant with a rich cargo belonging 
to Mukhlis Khan (a high grandee), and Chivers (a Dutch pirate) 
captured a fine ship with a cargo worth a million and a half rupees 
belonging to Hasan Hamidan of Surat. The English, French and 
Dutch factories in Surat were again beleaguered and their friends were 
punished by the governor. Finally an agreement was arrived at: 
Aurangzib withdrew his embargo on European trade, while the 
Dutch agreed to convoy the Mecca pilgrims, patrol the entrance to 
the Red Sea and pay 70,000 rupees as compensation, and the English 
paid 30,000 rupees and patrolled the South Incian Seas, and the 
French paid a similar sum and policed the Persian Gulf. 

In September, 1703, two ships of Surat were captured by the 
pirates when returning from Mocha. The new governor of Surat, 
I‘tibar Khan, extorted 600,000 rupees from the Indian brokers of 
the English and the Dutch nations. Aurangzib, on hearing of it, 
disapproved of this action. But the captivity of Sir John Gayer and 
his council, brought about by the machinations of the New English 
Company? in February, 1701, continued for six years, with only 
occasional intervals of liberty and varying in rigour according to 
the caprice of the governor. The Dutch made reprisals by capturing 
a pilgrim-ship from Mecca with two pious descendants of the late 
chief Qazi on board (1704), at which Aurangzib, realising his utter 
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helplessness at sea, made an unconditional surrender to the Europeans 
and forbade any bond to be taken from them in future for indemnity 
for the loss caused by the pirates. 

From this survey of the emperor’s activities and the events centring 
round him, we turn to the history of certain provinces whose affairs 
assumed an imperial importance. 

The anarchy and desolation which marked Bengal during the 
dissolution of the Pathan sultanate in the sixteenth century were 
ended by the Mughul conquest of the province. But during Akbar’s 
reign imperial rule in Bengal was more like an armed occupation 
than a settled administration, because the power of the old inde- 
pendent Hindu chiefs and Afghan princelings still remained un- 
broken. It was Islam Khan, a most ambitious, active and high- 
spirited noble, who, during his viceroyalty of the province from 1608 
to 1613, by a series of hard-fought campaigns crushed all the inde- 
pendent chiefs of Bengal, destroyed the last remnant of Afghan 
power (in Mymensingh, Sylhet and Orissa), and imposed full Mughul 
peace and direct imperial administration upon all parts of Bengal. 
Thereafter, Bengal enjoyed profound internal quiet for 130 years; her 
wealth, population and industry advanced by rapid strides. The 
Arakanese and Feringi pirates of Chittagong were put down in 1666; 
the trade of the English and the Dutch grew by leaps and bounds 
and their factories stimulated production and wealth in the country. 

Shayista Khan governed Bengal from 1664 to 1677, and again from 
1680 to 1688, a total of twenty-three years. He ensured peace from 
foreign attack, while his internal administration, by its mildness, 
justice and consideration for the people, promoted the wealth and 
happiness of its teeming population. He adorned his capital, Dacca, 
with fine buildings, and in his term food crops became incredibly 
cheap. 

His successor, Ibrahim Khan (1689-97), was an old man of mild 
disposition and sedentary habits, and a great lover of books; personally 
just and free from caprice, but without strength of purpose or capacity 
for action. He let matters drift till a serious rebellion broke out. 
Shova Singh, the chief of Cheto-Barda (Midnapore district), rebelled, 
and in alliance with Rahim Khan, the chief of the Orissa Afghans, 
defeated and slew Raja Krishna Ram, the revenue-farmer of the 
Burdwan district, and captured its chief town with the family and 
property of the raja. Then they seized the fort and city of Hooghly. 
They next plundered the rich cities of Nadia and Murshidabad, 
Malda and Rajmahal. Shova Singh was stabbed to death by a 
daughter of the Burdwan raja, and the rebels then chose Rahim Khan 
as their king with the title of Rahim Shah. The English, French and 
Dutch, on the outbreak of the rebellion, obtained the viceroy’s 
permission to fortify their settlements at Calcutta, Chandernagore 
and Chinsura, and the Dutch afterwards helped to wrest Hooghly 
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fort from the rebels. The emperor dismissed Ibrahim Khan and 
appointed his own grandson ‘Azim-ush-shan in his place, but before 
the arrival of this new viceroy, Zabardast Khan, the commandant of 
Burdwan, recovered Rajmahal and Malda, Murshidabad and 
Burdwan and captured the rebel encampment at Bhagwangola. 
After the prince’s arrival at Burdwan, his minister Khvaja Anwar 
was treacherously slain at an interview by Rahim Khan, but that 
rebel leader was killed and his army broken up. 

Bengal entered on a long period of unbroken prosperity under 
Muhammad Hadi (surnamed Kar Talb Khan, Murshid Quli Khan, 
and finally Ja‘far Khan), who was appointed revenue minister of 
Bengal in 1701 and rose after Aurangzib’s death to be the viceroy 
of the province and the founder of its dynasty of ruling Nawabs which 
lasted till the British conquest. ‘“‘The prudent management of the 
new diwdn soon raised Bengal to the highest degree of prosperity. 
He took the collection of revenue into his own hands, and by pre- 
venting the embezzlements of zaminddrs and jdagirdars augmented the 
annual revenue.” He repeatedly sent to the emperor large sums as 
the surplus income of the province, and this money came most 
opportunely to Aurangzib, whose other resources had been exhausted 
by the endless war with the Marathas. The coming of the Bengal 
treasure was hungrily looked forward to by the entire imperial court 
in the Deccan. The empcror highly favoured this able and successful 
servant, made him independent of the viceroy of Bengal, who was 
ordered to Bihar after a plot against Murshid Qull’s life (1703), and 
allowed him to remove the revenue offices away from the provincial 
capital to a new place which was henceforth called Murshidabad 
and soon became the new capital of Bengal. Under Murshid Quli 
all felt that a strong master had come to the province, his orders 
were universally obeyed, and his impartial justice and rigid execution 
of decisions put a stop to oppression on all sides. 

The province of Malwa, extending from the Jumna to the Narbada, 
with Rajputana on its west and Bundelkhand on its east, enjoyed very 
great importance in Mughul India, not only on account of this 
geographical position, but also because it was rich in agricultural 
wealth (producing many of the more valuable crops—such as opium, 
sugarcane, grapes, melons and betel leaf), its industries stood in the 
first rank after those of Gujarat, and moreover all the great military 
roads from the northern capitals of the Mughul empire to the Deccan 
passed through it. A preponderantly Hindu province like this, with 
a sturdy Rajput population, was not likely to submit tamely to 
Aurangzib’s policy of temple destruction and poll-tax on the Hindus. 
The Malwa people often fought the emperor’s agents sent there to 
enforce his Islamic decrees; but, on the whole, the disturbances in 
this province during the first half of his reign were all on a small 
scale and confined to a few localities. 
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At the end of the seventeenth century began the Maratha penetra- 
tion which finally ended in the loss of this province to the empire 
a generation later. The first Maratha raid was in November, 1699, 
under Krishna Savant, who plundered the environs of Dhamoni. 
In January, 1703, the Marathas crossed the Narbada again and 
disturbed the country up to Ujjain. In October that year Nima 
Sindia burst into Berar, defeated and captured Sharza Khan (the 
deputy-governor of that province) and then advanced across the 
Narbada into Malwa at the invitation of Chhatra Sal Bundela. 
He was defeated near Sironj and expelled by Firiz Jang (November), 
and again surprised and routed in the jungle of Dhamoni in February 
next. This Maratha invasion had totally stopped communication 
and trade between northern and southern India for three months, 
by holding up the official letters and trade caravans on the bank of 
the Narbada. Prince Bidar Bakht governed this province (1704-6) 
with great ability and vigour, with the loyal support of Sawai Jay 
Singh, the young Raja of Jaipur. But the local disturbers of peace 
in Malwa in the closing years of the reign were too many to be counted; 
‘‘Marathas, Bundelas, and Afghans out of employment are creating 
disturbances... .The province of Khandesh has been totally deso- 
lated... . Malwa too is ruined.” 

The greatest, most persistent and most successful enemy of the 
empire in this region was Chhatra Sal Bundela, a son of that 
Champat Rai who had been hunted down by Aurangzib in 1661. 
Through Mirza Raja Jay Singh’s kindness the poor young orphan 
Chhatra Sal had entered the Mughul army as a petty captain and 
fought well in the Purandar campaign and the invasion of Deogarh 
in 1667. But he decided to take to a life ofadventure and independence 
in imitation of Shivaji, whose service he next sought. The Maratha 
king, however, advised him to return to his own country and promote 
risings there so as to distract the Mughul forces. The policy of temple 
destruction launched by Aurangzib in 1670 roused the Hindu popu- 
lation of Bundelkhand and Malwa in defence of their altars; they 
longed for a bold leader, and just at this opportune moment Chhatra 
Sal appeared in their midst and was hailed as the champion of the 
Hindu faith and Bundela liberty, who promised to repeat Champat’s 
spirited defiance of the Mughul emperor. The rebels elected Chhatra 
Sal as their king; the hope of plunder drew to his side vast numbers 
of recruits from this martial tribe and discontented Afghans settled 
in central India. His earlier raids were directed against the Dhamoni 
district and the city of Sironj, the Mughul commandants of which 
could not cope with him. Many petty chiefs now joined him, and 
he began to collect chauth like the Marathas. Later, as Aurangzib 
became more and more deeply entangled in the Deccan, Chhatra Sal 
achieved more brilliant triumphs; the range of his raids extended 
over the whole of Malwa, and he captured K4linjar and Dhamoni. 
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The local Mughul officers fought him with indifferent success. In 
1705 Firiz Jang induced the emperor to make terms with the irre- 
pressible Bundela chief, and Chhatra Sal was enrolled as a commander 
of 4000 and appointed to a post in the Deccan; but after Aurangzib’s 
death he returned home to resume his career of independence. 

Gondwana, which covers much of the modern Central Provinces 
and stretches on both sides of the Vindhya range, was another 
storm-centre in Aurangzib’s reign on account of its vicinity to Malwa 
and Berar. The great Gond kingdom of Garha had been dismembered 
and ruined by Akbar and its royal line sank into obscurity in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the predominance among 
the Gond people passed to the chiefs of Deogarh and Chanda. Their 
accumulated treasure, herds of elephants and collections of gems 
locally quarried, made them objects of cupidity to the Mughul 
government. In 1637 the imperialists had invaded the land, stormed 
Nagpur (the seat of the Deogarh raja) and exacted the promise of an 
annual tribute. Arrears in payment led to further invasions in 1655, 
1667 and 1669, and the payment of large sums as the price of peace 
and the promise of heavier tributes from both Deogarh and Chanda. 
The Deogarh royal family embraced Islam in order to retain their 
lands (1670). The Chanda raja’s tribute also fell into arrears. Bakht 
Buland, the converted Raja of Deogarh, was deposed in 1691 and his 
throne given to another Muslim Gond named Dindar. The latter 
proved refractory and was expelled by a Mughul force in 1696. 
A brother of the Chanda raja now secured the throne of Deogarh by 
turning Muslim under the name of Neknam. As both these kingdoms 
were now under mere lads and their old ruling branches ousted, 
Bakht Buland seized this opportunity and escaped from the imperial 
army in the Deccan where he was serving as a captain. Returning 
to Deogarh he raised the standard of rebellion with remarkable 
tenacity, resourcefulness and success; Berar and Malwa were his 
happy hunting grounds and he captured Deogarh and Garha (1699). 
He also invited the Marathas and Chhatra Sal Bundela to his aid, 
and with the former as allies attacked ‘Ali Mardan Khan, the governor 
of Berar, but was defeated (1701). His disturbances, however, con- 
tinued. “During Bakht Buland’s reign the rich lands to the south 
of Deogarh, between the Wainganga and Kanhan rivers, were 
steadily developed. Hindu and Muhammadan cultivators were 
encouraged to settle in them on equal terms with Gonds, until this 
region became most prosperous.” Many towns and villages were 
founded; manufacture and commerce made advances. After the 
death of Aurangzib, this chief extended his kingdom over the Seoni 
district and the old principality of Kherla. But on the death of his 
successor, Chand Sultan (1739), the Maratha house of Nagpur secured 
his kingdom. 

Next to Bengal, Gujarat was the richest province in the Mughul 
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empire. Its wealth was due to its handicrafts, which had a world-wide 
celebrity, and its commerce, for which its geography gave it excep- 
tional advantage. On its coast were the greatest ports of India, and in 
Mughul times it was pre-eminently the gateway of India for pilgrims, 
travellers, merchants, fortune-hunters, and political refugees from 
Persia, Arabia, Turkey, Zanzibar and even Khurasan and Egypt. 
The province had a very composite population and a large foreign 
strain from very early times, and even its Hindu inhabitants belonged 
to an immense variety of tribes and degrees of civilisation, which 
gave an unparalleled diversity to the racial complexion of Gujarat. 
Primitive and predatory races were scattered throughout the province, 
such as the Kolis in the south, the Bhils in Baglan (south-east), the 
pseudo-Rajputs in the eastern frontier, the Kathis in the west, and 
the Girasids in most of the districts. The province of Gujarat was hard 
to control and in Mughul times it bore the epithet of lashkar-khez 
(bristling with soldiers). It had also an evil reputation for famines 
since the Middle Ages, and there were five or six terrible outbreaks 
of crop failure in Aurangzib’s reign. Wars in Rajputana also used 
to overflow into Gujarat by way of the Idar frontier. 

Early in 1706, during the interval between the departure of prince 
A‘zam from Ahmadabad and the arrival of Bidar Bakht there as 
governor, the Marathas took advantage of the unguarded condition 
of the province. Dhana Jadav entered at the head of a vast force, and 
at Ratanpur (in Rajpipla) signally defeated the two divisions of the 
imperial army, one after another (26 March, 1706). Two Mughul 
generals, Safdar Khan Babi and Nazr ‘Ali Khan, were captured 
and held to ransom; their camps were looted, and vast numbers of 
Musalmans perished or were taken captive. When ‘Abdul-Hamid 
Khan, the deputy-governor of the province, arrived with another 
army, he was hemmed round by the victorious encmy near the 
Baba Piara ford, and himself and his chief officers were made prisoners 
and all their camp and baggage plundered. Then the Marathas 
levied chauth on the surrounding country and retired after plundering 
the places that failed to pay blackmail. During these disorders, the 
Kolis rose and sacked Baroda. Aurangzib tried to put down by 
violence the Isma‘ilia heretics, called Bohrds, who flourished, and still 
continue to flourish by trade, in this province. Their teachers were 
arrested, their funds confiscated, and Sunni teaching was enforced 
upon them. Another branch of these sectaries, called Ahojds or 
Mumins, consisting mostly of converts from Hinduism, were roused 
to frenzy by the arrest of their spiritual head, killed the commandant 
of Broach, captured that city (October, 1685), and held out for a 
time, until it was reconquered and the fanatics within it massacred. 

At the death of Aurangzib (1707) his empire consisted of twenty-one 
subas or separate provinces, of which fourteen were situated in 
Hindistén (viz. Agra, Ajmer, Allahabad, Bengal, Bihar, Delhi, 
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Gujarat, Kashmir, Lahore, Malwa, Multan, Orissa, Oudh and Tatta 
or Sindh), and six in the Deccan (namely, Aurangabad, Berar, Bidar 
or Telingana, Bijapur, Hyderabad and Khandesh), while one, namely 
Kabul, lay in what now forms Afghanistan. Another séba, Qandahar 
or south Afghanistan, had been long lost, and even Kabul was a 
barren possession, being assessed at a revenue of only four million 
rupees, little of which was ever realised. The empire embraced, in 
the north, Kashmir and all Afghanistan from the Hindukush south- 
wards to a line thirty-six miles south of Ghazni; on the west coast 
it stretched in theory to the northern frontier of Goa and inland 
to Belgaum and the Tungabhadra river. Thereafter, the boundary 
passed west to east in a disputed and ever shifting line through the 
centre of Mysore, dipping south-eastwards to the Coleroon river 
(north of Tanjore). In the north-east Chittagong and the Monas 
river (west of Gauhati) divided it from Arakan and Assam. But 
throughout Maharashtra, Kanara, Mysore and the eastern Carnatic 
the emperor’s rule was disputed and most places had to submit to 
a double set of masters. 

Excluding Afghanistan, the empire of Aurangzib, about 1690, had 
a revenue of 334,500,000 rupees on paper, the actual collection being 
less. This figure stood for the land-revenue alone, and did not include 
the proceeds of taxes like the zakdt (tithe) and jizya (poll-tax). The 
proportion between the lands held as military assignments (jdgir) 
and crown land (khdlsa sharifa) can be judged from their respective 
revenue demands of 276,400,000 rupees and 58,100,000 rupees. The 
total armed force of the empire in 1647 was 


200,000 troopers with horses brought to the muster and branding, 

8000 mansabdars, 

7000 ahadis and bargandazes, 

185,000 tabindn or additional troopers of the princes, the umard and 
the mansabdars, and 

40,000 foot-musketeers, gunners and rocket-men (i.e. the artillery 


branch). 


These numbers underwent further increase with Aurangzib’s warfare 
and annexations in the Deccan, until his finances hopelessly broke 
down under the weight of his military expenditure. To take one 
illustration, the total number of officers (both umard and mansabdars) 
increased from 1803 in 1596 to 8000 in 1647 and 14,449 in 1690; 
so that we can say that Aurangzib’s army bill was roughly double 
that of Shah Jahan. 

Foreign trade occupied a negligible position in the economics of 
the Mughul empire on account of its small volume. The state gained 
from import duties probably less than three million rupees a year 
(out of which two-fifths came from Surat), so that customs yielded 
less than 1 per cent. of the total revenue of the state. The value of the 
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Indian products exported by the English East India Company during 
the first sixty years of its trade (1612-72) did not average more than 
800,000 rupees per annum; in 1681 it had risen to 1,840,000 rupees 
for Bengal alone. What little India imported from foreign countries 
was in the main paid for by her export of cotton goods, supplemented 
by asmall variety of raw produce such as pepper, indigo and saltpetre; 
so that India was economically almost self-supporting (C. J. Hamilton). 

The English trade with the East during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century was to a large extent confined to five classes of goods— 
spices (from the Archipelago and the Spice Islands), raw silk from 
Persia, saltpetre, indigo and cotton goods from India. A fair quantity 
of the finer cotton cloths was consumed in England; but for the most 
part the Company’s purchases of cotton goods were made not for 
England but for the markets of the Further East and of Persia, while 
India’s export trade in silk goods was insignificant, England taking 
her raw silk chiefly from Persia and China, and her manufactured silk 
articles from China. 

The chief imports into India in Mughul times were silver and gold, 
copper and lead, high class woollen clothing (for which Europe, and 
notably France, was the chief supplier), horses (from the Persian Gulf 
and Khurasan), spices (from the Dutch Indies), superior brands of 
tobacco (from America), glass-ware, wine and curiosities from Europe, 
and slaves from Abyssinia. But the total value of all these, with the 
exception of the precious metals and broadcloths and other costly 
woollen fabrics, was very small. Towards the end of the century silk 
taffetas and brocades began to be exported in larger quantities and 
a distinct improvement in the dyeing and weaving of silk was effected 
in Bengal by the experts brought out by the English East India 
Company from home. The whole Madras coast, from Masulipatam 
to Pondicherry, and next, but far behind it, Kanara (or the country 
from Hubli to Karwar), were the seats of the most productive ordinary 
cotton industry in India; but the wars following the overthrow of the 
Qutb Shahi sultanate and the rise of the Marathas completely ruined 
these regions, and the primacy in cotton manufacture passed on to 
Bengal at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Aurangzib was brave in an unusual degree. In him personal 
courage was combined with a coldness of temperament and a calcu- 
lating spirit which we have been taught to regard as the special 
heritage of the races of northern Europe. In addition, he had from 
early life prepared himself for the sovereign’s duties by self-reverence, 
self-knowledge and self-control. He was a widely read and accurate 
scholar and kept up his love of books to his dying day. His extensive 
correspondence proves his mastery of Persian poetry and Arabic 
sacred literature. To his initiative and patronage we owe the greatest 
digest of Muslim law made in India, the Fatdva-i-‘Alamgiri. As 
a prince, he made the highest nobles of his father’s court his friends 
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by his tact, sagacity and humility; his career in Shah Jahan’s reign 
clearly marked him out for pre-eminence in the future. His private 
life—dress, food and recreations—were all extremely simple but 
well-ordered. He was absolutely free from vice and even from the 
more innocent pleasures of the idle rich. The number of his wives 
fell far short even of the Quranic allowance of four and he was 
scrupulously faithful to wedded love. His industry in administration 
was marvellous; in addition to holding daily courts regularly (some- 
times twice a day) and Wednesday trials, he wrote orders on letters 
and petitions with his own hand and often dictated the very language 
of official replies. Dr Gemelli Careri, who saw him at Galgala in 
1695 (when the emperor was already seventy-seven years old), 
“admired to sce him endorse the petitions with his own hand, without 
spectacles, and by his cheerful smiling countenance seem to be pleased 
with the employment”. Though Aurangzib died in his ninetieth 
year, he retained to the last all his faculties (except his hearing) 
unimpaired. His memory was wonderful: “‘he never forgot a face 
he had once seen or a word that he had once heard”’. 

But all this long self-preparation and splendid vitality in one sense 
proved his undoing, as they naturally begot in him a self-confidence 
and distrust of others which urged him to order and supervise every 
minute detail of administration and warfare personally. This ex- 
cessive interference of the head of the state kept “the men on the 
spot” in far-off districts in perpetual tutelage; their sense of re- 
sponsibility was destroyed, initiative and rapid adaptability to a 
changing environment could not be developed in them, and they 
tended to sink into lifeless puppets. No surer means than this could 
have been devised for causing administrative degeneration in an 
extensive and diversified empire like India. Aurangzib in his latter 
years, like Napoleon I after the climax of Tilsit, could bear no contra- 
diction, and his ministers became mere clerks passively registering 
his edicts. 

Such a king cannot be called a political genius. He had indeed 
honesty and plodding industry, but he was not a statesman who 
could initiate a new policy or legislate for moulding the life and 
thought of unborn generations. Such a genius, though unlettered 
and often hot blooded, was Akbar alone among the Timurids of India. 
Obsessed by his narrow ideal of duty, Aurangzib practised saintly 
austerities and self-abasement almost with Pharisaical ostentation. He 
thus became an ideal character to the Muslim portion of his subjects; 
they called him ‘Alamgir, zinda pir or a saint who wrought miracles! 
But the causes of the failure of his reign lay deeper than his personal 
character. Though it is not true that he alone caused the fall of the 
Mughul empire, yet he did nothing to avert it, but rather quickened 
the destructive forces already in operation in the land. He never 
realised that there cannot be a great empire without a great people. 


CHAPTER XI 


BAHADUR SHAH, JAHANDAR SHAH, FARRUKH- 
SIYAR, RAFI‘-UD-DARAJAT AND RAFI‘-UD-DAULA 


Tue death of Aurangzib was followed by a short and sharp contest 
for the throne which ended in the death of two of his sons and three 
of his grandsons in the field. His eldest surviving son, Mu‘azzam 
(Shah ‘Alam), was at Jamrid when, on 22 March, 1707, he heard of 
his father’s death and set out for Agra, taking six and a half million 
rupees from the public treasuries on the way, crowning himself 
emperor with the title of Bahadur Shah at the bridge of Shah Daula, 
twenty-four miles north of Lahore, and arriving at Agra on 12 June. 
He could march in full strength so rapidly because for some years 
before he had made secret preparations, through his able and energetic 
revenue minister Mun‘im Khan, for the inevitable war of succession 
by keeping an army in the Jullundur Diab, collecting transport 
animals and boats for bridges on the way, and enlisting large numbers 
of Rajputs. In the meantime, Bahadur Shah’s second son ‘Azim-ush- 
shan, the viceroy of Bengal and Bihar, on recall to the Deccan by 
order of Aurangzib, had heard of his grandfather’s death in Kora, 
and after enlisting more troops had pushed on to Agra, occupied that 
city and laid siege to its fort. With his Bengal treasure (reputed to 
exceed 100 million rupees) he quickly increased his army to 40,000 
men. On the arrival of Bahadur Shah, Bagi Khan Qul, the comman- 
dant of Agra iort, capitulated, and thus the new emperor gained 
possession of the accumulated treasures of the Delhi empire, valued 
by report at 240 million rupees. 

Meantime, A‘zam Shah, after hastening to the dead Aurangzib’s 
camp at Ahmadnagar, had ascended the throne on 14 March. But 
his utter lack of money, added to his impatience of advice, uncon- 
trollable temper and insane vanity, doomed his cause to failure from 
the outset. At the time of Aurangzib’s death his soldiers in the Deccan 
were starving from their salaries being three years in arrears, and 
A‘zam could give them no relief when dragging them with him to 
northern India. His promotion of his personal favourites alienated 
the veterans of Aurangzib’s time. The Tur4ni party (called Mughuls 
in India), led by Firiz Jang, Chin Qilich Khan (afterwards Nizim- 
ul-Mulk) and Muhammad Amin Khan (later imperial vazir or 
revenue minister), held aloof from him. Asad Khan and his son 
Zu-'l-Fiqar (entitled Nusrat Jang), the leaders of the Irani party at 
court, no doubt joined him, but on account of A‘zam’s incurable 
defects of character and temper they could do him no good. Leaving 
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Ahmadnagar on 17 March, A‘zam arrived at Gwalior on 11 June. 
His able son Bidar Bakht could have forestalled the enemy in the 
capture of Agra, the viceroy of which was his father-in-law; but A‘zam 
with fatal jealousy feared that if Bidar Bakht got possession of the 
treasures in Agra fort, he would raise an army of his own and oust 
his father from the throne. So he had ordered Bidar Bakht not to 
increase his army nor advance on Agra, but wait for him at Gwalior. 
In this way fifty precious days were lost by the young prince in 
enforced inactivity in Malwa, while his father delayed coming up 
from the south, and the quicker movements of Bahadur Shah and 
‘Azim-ush-shan gave them Delhi and Agra. 

Then Bidar Bakht, leading his father’s vanguard, crossed the 
Chambal, but was again ordered to wait for him at Dholpur, instead 
of pushing on to Agra. An offer from Bahadur Shah to partition the 
empire amicably was scornfully rejected by A‘zam. The decisive 
battle took place on 18 June, some four miles north of Jajau and not 
far from Samogarh, and began with an accidental collision of the 
vanguards, neither side being at first aware of the position or inten- 
tions of the other. A‘zam had under him 65,000 horse and 45,000 
foot musketeers but no large cannon or mortars, and he made the 
fatal mistake of despising the enemy’s large and powerful artillery. 
Bidar Bakht was marching with the vanguard three miles ahead of 
his father, when he sighted Bahadur Shah’s vanguard (under ‘Azim- 
ush-shan) pitching their advanced tents; his men charged, drove out 
the guards, burnt the tents and scattered for plunder. But ‘Azim held 
his ground and was soon reinforced by his father, while aid from 
A‘zam to his son arrived too late. The fierce fire of Bahadur Shah’s 
army caused terrible havoc among Bidar Bakht’s troops, who had 
no arms for reply. Hampered by a confused medley of baggage, 
transport, cattle and followers, blinded by dust, dying of heat, thirst 
and a sand-storm blowing in their faces, they dispersed without any 
order in their ranks. They were slaughtered helplessly; Khan ‘Alam, 
Ram Singh Hara, Dalpat Rao Bundela and many other chiefs on 
A‘zam’s side fell. Then the Rajputs and Zu-’]-Fiqar Khan fled from 
the field, Jay Singh of Amber went over to Bahadur Shah; many other 
officers gave up making any exertion. Bidar Bakht himself was shot 
dead and his brother Wala Jah mortally wounded. When A‘zam 
came up with the main army the battle had already been lost; he 
was killed with most of his officers, and the remnant of his army 
broke and fled. The loss on each side was about 10,000 men, but 
A‘zam’s army ceased to exist at the end of the day. Bahadur Shah 
treated the vanquished most kindly. 

Freed from his most formidable rival, Bahadur Shah lived in peace 
at Agra till 12 November, when he set out for Rajputana. This 
province he was forced to leave for the Deccan at the end of April, 
1708, by the news of Kam Bakhsh’s mad acts in the south. That 
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prince had heard of his father’s death when on the way to his 
viceroyalty of Bijapur and been immediately deserted by the Turani 
nobles under Muhammad Amin Khan. But in Bijapur he crowned 
himself emperor and lived for two months settling his government 
and raising an army. Some conquests were made by his agents, 
namely the recovery of Wagingera, Gulbarga and Hyderabad, 
besides control over the Karnil and Arcot districts. ‘But the folly, 
violence and caprice of this prince, who at the age of forty-three acted 
like an undeveloped child, and the bitter jealousy between his 
minister Taqarrub Khan and his paymaster Ahsan Khan, soon 
ruined his affairs. The minister and his allies succeeded in making 
Kam Bakhsh believe that Ahsan Khan and his friends wanted to 
imprison him. So, the helpless deluded prince seized by treachery 
and tortured to death Rustam-dil Khan (the viceroy of Golconda), 
Ahsan Khan and many other officers who were suspected of being 
in the conspiracy; their properties were confiscated and their families 
ruined. Many other acts of insane cruelty were done by Kam Bakhsh, 
who now came to be dreaded as a bloodthirsty tyrant. Bahadur 
Shah, after crossing the Narbada on 17 May, 1708, slowly proceeded 
south and sent a most generous and conciliatory offer of peace to his 
brother, which was rejected. As he came nearer to Hyderabad, all 
who could deserted Kam Bakhsh and went over to Bahadur Shah. 
On 13 January, 1709, Kam Bakhsh’s small force of 350 men was 
attacked by 25,000 imperial troops under Mun‘im Khan and Zu-’!- 
Fiqar, and the prince mortally wounded, some four miles outside 
Hyderabad. Shortly after this, because the situation in Rajputana 
had grown serious, the emperor set out on his return, and reached 
Ajmer on 22 June, 1710. 

The attack on the Rajputs begun by Aurangzib inflicted on the 
Mughul empire a deep and draining wound which was never healed 
though superficially covered at times. On hearing of this emperor’s 
death Ajit Singh had recovered his ancestral capital Jodhpur and 
expelled its Mughul commandant Mihrab Khan. Bahadur Shah 
marched out for Rajputana in November, 1707, and reached Amber 
in January, 1708. The dispute for the succession to this state was 
decided by giving it to Bijay Singh, and the imperialists then advanced 
towards Jodhpur. Mihrab Khan defeated Ajit Singh and occupied 
Merta (February). Ajit Singh now made his submission, waited on 
the emperor like a penitent rebel, and received a command of 3500 
and the title of Maharaja. The emperor returned to Ajmer, but while 
he was on his way to the Deccan to punish Kam Bakhsh, Ajit Singh, 
Durga Das and Raja Jay Singh Kachhwaha fled from his camp 
(30 April, 1708). These two rajas joined the Maharana Amar Singh 
of Mewar in a joint resistance to the Mughuls. The Rajputs expelled 
the commandant of Jodhpur, defeated the commandant of Hindaun- 
Bayana, and recovered Amber by a night attack (August). They 
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next killed Sayyid Husain Khan Barha, the commandant of Mewat, 
and many other officers (September, 1708). The emperor, then 1n the 
Deccan, had to patch up a truce by restoring Ajit Singh and Jay 
Singh to the Mughul service. 

After overthrowing Kam Bakhsh and settling the affairs of the 
Deccan, Bahadur Shah returned to Rajputana in May, 1710. 
Negotiations were opened with the two rebel rajas there, and the 
Sikh rising forced on the emperor a speedy solution of the Rajput 
trouble. Pardons were granted to them; they waited on him on 
21 June and were sent back to their states with presents. 

The Sikh revdit now assumed such a character that it threatened 
to repeat in the north the disruptive work of the Maratha rising of 
the south, and totally destroy Mughul peace. Govind Singh, the 
tenth and last of the Sikh Gunis, had died in November, 1708, 
without leaving any son behind him. But his followers produced 
a man who exactly resembled him and secretly sent him to the 
Punjab, declaring that he was Gurii Govind, miraculously brought 
back to life for leading his followers in a war of independence against 
the Muslims. This man was known under the name of Banda (Slave) 
or the sham Guri, though he took the title of Sacha Padishah or the 
genuine Lord. The impostor appeared in the country north-west 
of Delhi and, calling himself Govind Singh, summoned the Sikhs to 
join their returned Gurii. He routed the commandant of Sonpat, 
and soon gathered 40,000 armed men around him, sacked the town 
of Sadhaura (twenty-six miles east of Ambala), killing many of the 
people, and gained his crowning victory by defeating and slaying 
Vazir Khan, the commandant of Sirhind (22 May, 1710), and 
plundering his entire camp. Then the town of Sirhind itself was taken, 
and pillaged for four days with ruthless cruelty; the mosques were 
defiled, the houses burnt, the women outraged and the Muslims 
slaughtered. Over twenty million rupees in cash and goods fell into 
Banda’s hands here. From Sirhind as a centre Banda plundered and 
occupied the country around, but his progress southwards from Thane- 
sar was checked by a local Muslim officer. Bands of Sikhs crossed 
intothe Jullundur Diab. Shams Khan, thecommandantof Sultanpur, 
gathered a large defence force and drove the Sikhs, with heavy 
slaughter, back into the fort of Rahon, from which they fled away 
after some weeks. They recovered Rahon, after the Khan’s retreat, 
but the rest of the Diiab was freed from them. Another Sikh band 
raided east across the Jumna, plundered Saharanpur and occupied 
half of that district, all the people fleeing away at the news of the Sikhs 
coming. But their attacks on Jalalabad (thirty miles south of Saha- 
ranpur) and two large villages near it were defeated through the 
desperate courage of the Afghans and other local volunteers. In the 
meantime, emboldened by the defeat of Vazir Khan, the Sikhs 
assembled at Amritsar resolved to attack Lahore. They ravaged many 
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villages, and reached the suburbs of Lahore, though the city itself 
escaped. The Muslims of Lahore organised a private expedition by 
subscription and expelled the Sikhs. Desultory fighting continued, 
the Sikhs being predominant on the whole, and the north-western 
road from Delhi was effectively closed. 

The crisis drew Bahadur Shah to the scene. Leaving Ajmer on 
27 June, 1710, he reached Sadhaura on 4 December. Before this, 
some imperial officers had fought the Sikhs and cleared the road from 
Sonpat to Sirhind, and also the Jullundur Diab. At the approach of 
the emperor, Banda evacuated Sadhaura and took post in the fort 
Lohgarh, at Mukhlispur or Dabar, a place twelve miles north-east 
of Sadhaura. Here he had been living like a king and striking coins 
in his own name. 

In the campaign against Lohgarh the imperialists suffered greatly 
from the broken jungly nature of the country, excessive rainfall, 
intense cold, scanty supplies and heavy losses among the horses and 
cattle, besides terror of the Guri’s magical powers. The vanguard 
was led by Rustam-dil Khan, who made an advance of eight miles 
to the bank of the Som, after a hard fight in which 1500 Sikhs fell. 
On 10 December, 1710, the Sikh entrenchments on the top of the 
Dabar hills were attacked by prince Rafi‘-ush-shan, the minister 
Mun‘im Khan, Zu-’]-Figar, Chhatra Sal Bundela and other generals. 
The Sikhs lost heavily from both artillery fire and close fighting. 
At midday the imperialists halted outside instead of pressing into 
the fort of Lohgarh. Soon afterwards the captured Sikh trenches 
were entered by plunderers from the Mughul army, who set fire to 
what they could not carry off; several powder magazines were thus 
blown up. Other hill tops were still occupied by the Sikhs and the 
fighting was still undecided in the passes. Taking advantage of this 
confusion, Banda escaped down the other side of the hill with his 
chief men. The Sikh opposition ceased by evening-time. Many 
women, children and horses were captured, besides three cannon and 
seventeen light pieces. The flight of Banda nullified the victory of 
the imperialists. The emperor then turned to punish the hill-Rajas 
of Garhwal and Nahan, for having assisted Banda to escape. Two 
million rupees in coins were dug out of Lohgarh. 

Desultory fighting with the Sikhs continued for some years after. 
Sirhind was reoccupied by the imperialists in January, 1711. In 
March Banda descended from the hills and raised fresh disturbances 
in the north Punjab plains. Shams Khan, on his way to Kasi, was 
attacked and slain by an overwhelming force of Sikhs under the 
Guru himself. The Bari Diab fell an easy prey to the Sikhs, many 
inhabitants having fled in terror, and even the Rechna Diab was 
devastated. But in June the Gurii was defeated and driven into the 
hills of Jammi near Pasrir by Muhammad Amin Khan and Rustam- 
dil Khan. Quarrels between these two generals led to the pursuit 
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being abandoned and the operations slackened. Later, on the death 
of Bahadur Shah (27 February, 1712), Banda took advantage of the 
war of succession to recover Sadhaurd and restore the fortifications 
of Lohgarh, so that all the work of Bahadur Shah was undone. The 
siege of Sadhaur in the reign of Jahandar Shah was abandoned after 
a few months (December, 1712). 

After the campaign against Banda, Bahadur Shah halted for some 
time in the Sirhind district, and then started for Lahore, which was 
reached on 11 August, 1711. With his four sons he encamped outside 
the city. Here he spent the last six months of his life, avoiding all 
serious work and engaged only in gardening, as he was now seventy 
(lunar) years old and Aurangzib’s treatment of him had destroyed 
what little spirit and activity he may have once possessed. Early in 
his reign Bahadur Shah had ordered the title wast (executor, sc. of 
the Prophet’s will) to be added after the name of ‘Ali in the Friday 
prayer recited for the sovereign in every public mosque. This was 
a Shiah innovation and implied a reflection upon the first three 
Caliphs as usurpers, which the Sunnis resented. The emperor’s order 
had provoked opposition and riots in many places, as the Sunnis 
form the immense majority of the Muslim population of India. 
Arrived at Lahore, Bahadur Shah called his opponents to a debate 
in his court and warmly pressed his point. The Sunnis of the city, 
with the support of the Afghan soldiers, formed a body of nearly 
a hundred thousand men to resist the change by force. The emperor 
at first ordered his chief of artillery to cause the new prayer to be read 
in the principal mosque of Lahore on 2 October, 1711; but on that 
day, while a vast crowd, ready for rioting, was gathered in the streets, 
the emperor gave way, the old form was recited and peace was 
preserved. After declining in health for some weeks, Bahadur Shah 
fell ill on 24 February, 1712 and died on the 27th. He was buried 
in the courtyard of ‘Alamgir’s mosque near the shrine of Qutb-ud-din 
Kaki outside Delhi. 

Bahadur Shah had a mild and calm temper, great dignity of 
behaviour, and excessive and inconsiderate generosity of disposition. 
He was learned and pious, without any bigotry, and possessed a power 
of self-control and profound dissimulation which was styled personal 
cowardice by his rival A‘zam Shah. He was incapable of saying no 
to anybody, and his only idea of statesmanship was to let matters 
drift and patch up a temporary peace by humouring everybody, 
without facing issues and saving future trouble by making decisions 
promptly and courageously. Still, the traditions of the dignity of the 
empire and of good administration left by Aurangzib continued 
through his short reign, as he inherited his father’s able officers and 
treated them with confidence and respect. On his accession, his 
own weak position and softness of fibre, coupled with advanced age, 
prevented him from asserting his will in any matter. He had promised 
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the post of minister to Mun‘im Khin, his able deputy and most 
useful servant of the days of his princehood, and yet he could not 
resist the demand of Asad Khan (Aurangzib’s minister) to be the 
first officer of the state. In his usual spirit of compromise, Bahadur 
Shah tried to please both by creating Mun‘im Khan Vazir or revenue 
minister and Asad Khan Vakil-t-mutlag or prime minister. But this 
division of authority pleased neither of them, while it complicated the 
administration. He conferred titles with a profusion which made 
them ridiculous. The Turani nobles (their chiefs being of the family 
of the Nizam) were kept in the background during this reign. 

At the time of Bahadur Shah’s death all his four sons were with 
him at Lahore. Theeldest, Mu‘1zz-ud-din (surnamed Jahandar Shah), 
was slack and negligent and without money or troops; ‘Azim-ush-shan 
(the second and his father’s favourite and most influential adviser) 
was the ablest and strongest in resources among the brothers; 
Rafi‘-ush-shan (the third son) was very jealous of ‘Azim, while the 
youngest, Jahan Shah, was an invalid. Zu-’l-Fiqaér Khan had secretly 
brought the other three princes together for joint action against 
‘Azim and they had made a solemn agreement for partitioning the 
empire among themselves, with Zu-’l-Fiqar as minister for all the 
three! The death of Bahadur Shah was followed by the immediate 
seizure of his camp by ‘Azim-ush-shan; the nobles deserted their 
posts and hastened to join one or other of the princes, the ordinary 
people in the imperial camp fled to the city for shelter and their 
property was looted by the ruffians. Terrible noise and confusion 
raged everywhere; the soldiers ill-treated and plundered the pay- 
masters for their arrears. But ‘Azim-ush-shan took up “the attitude 
of a helpless waiter on events’’; instead of striking quickly while his 
forces were so superior and his rivals unprepared, he stood on the 
defensive and thus gave them time to enlist fresh troops and to 
strengthen their coalition and artillery through Zu-’]-Fiqar’s exertions. 
‘Azim-ush-shan despised his rivals with the insane pride of Muhammad 
A‘zam on the eve of Jajau, and with the same result. The three other 
princes soon besieged ‘Azim’s camp, commanding three sides of it 
with their artillery. Battles at close quarters took place on 15 March 
and the next day, both being very obstinate and bloody contests. 
‘Azim’s soldiers were cooped up within their camp and suffered 
heavily from an artillery fire to which they could give no adequate 
reply, while their enemies could freely retire and refresh themselves 
after every fight. Zu-’l-Fiqar’s contrivance led to the desertion of 
most of ‘Azim-ush-shan’s suffering troops. Finally, a general attack 
was delivered on 17 March, ‘Azim’s chief adherents were killed, his 
trenches penetrated, and his followers reduced to 2000 men only. 
Then a shot from a heavy gun wounded the elephant on which he 
was seated and the maddened beast rushed into the Ravi river, 
where it and its rider were both swallowed up by a quicksand. 
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Zu-’\-Fiqar Khan, who had thus alone brought about the fall of 
the most powerful of the claimants to the throne, now became 
supreme in the state. He threw aside the two youngest princes in 
favour of Jahandar Shah; a quarrel broke out among the three 
brothers for the division of the booty taken from ‘Azim-ush-shan. 
The contest between Jahand&r Shah and his youngest brother Jahan 
Shah was fought out on 26 and 27 March, artillery playing the 
decisive part in these encounters. Jahan Shah at first defeated his 
rival and put him to flight, but in the confusion caused by the dust 
and lack of generalship his troops were scattered in small isolated 
groups, he was shot dead and his army melted away. Rafi‘-ush-shan, 
who had stood aloof during this duel, attacked Jahand4r in the 
morning of the 28th, hoping to gain an easy victory over the latter’s 
exhausted troops. But most of his Turdni officers deserted him in the 
field, his raw levies fled away, and he was shot dead when fighting 
on foot against desperate odds. Jahandar Shah thus became the 
undisputed master of the empire of Delhi. 

On the accession of Jahandar Shah, Zu-’l-Fiqar Khan became 
minister. Severe vengeance was taken on the leading supporters of 
his defeated rivals; they were subjected to ruthless confiscation, 
imprisonment and even execution. New men were raised to power 
as partisans of the new emperor and useful tools of the all-powerful 
minister. Even Muhammad Karim, the eldest son of ‘Azim, was put 
to death in cold blood by order of Zu-’]-Fiqar. Jahandar Shah arrived 
at Delhi from Lahore on 22 June, 1712, and learnt that Farrukh- 
slyar, the second son of ‘Azim-ush-shan and his deputy in the govern- 
ment of Bengal, had advanced to Patna to prepare for an attempt 
on the crown. So a large force was sent against him under prince 
‘Azz-ud-din (Jahandar’s eldest son), too young and inexperienced 
a youth for such a command, to wait and watch at Agra. Arrived at 
Delhi Jahandar Shah spent his time entirely in pleasure and merry- 
making with his concubine La‘l Kumari. Under infatuation with her 
he indulged in every kind of mad freak and low amusement. All 
decency was abandoned; her kinsmen robbed and mismanaged the 
state, the highest dignitaries were insulted and thwarted by the 
favourite’s low-born associates, the crown was stripped of dignity 
and prestige in the public eye, and the entire tone of society and 
administration was vulgarised. La‘l Kumari received an allowance 
of twenty million rupees a year, besides clothes and jewels, and imitated 
the style of Nir Jahan, the famous queen of Jahangir, while the army 
and civil officers starved. The emperor spent every night in drunken 
frolics with boon companions of the lowest rank in society; religious 
practices were openly abandoned. Punishment was not slow in 
coming. Zu-’|-Fiqar was regarded with bitter jealousy by ‘Ali Murad 
Khan Jahan, the emperor’s foster-brother (created Amir-ul-Umara), 
who always tried to contradict and thwart him by influencing the 
emperor against his minister. 
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Muhammad Farrukh-siyar, now aged thirty (lunar) years, had 
heard of his father’s downfall when at Patna and had proclaimed 
himself emperor there (April, 1712). His resources were very poor 
and none of the nobles supported him in his ambition for the throne. 
Even men who owed their promotion or life to ‘Azim-ush-shan either 
stood aloof from Farrukh-siyar or went over to his enemies. But the 
young prince was saved and raised to fortune by the Sayyid brothers 
Hasan ‘Ali (afterwards created ‘Abdullah Khin, Qutb-ul-Mulk) 
and Husain ‘Ali (afterwards Amir-ul-umara, Firiz Jang), who were 
destined to be remembered in Indian history as the king-makers 
and the worst examples of royal ingratitude. Their family was settled 
at Barha in the upper Ganges-Jumna Diab, between Meerut and 
Saharanpur, and its members were known for their unshaken bravery 
and capacity for command, which gave them the right to the honour 
of leading the imperial vanguard in battles. These two had held 
important commands in Aurangzib’s reign and risen to the rank of 
4000 for their service at Jajau. They had subsequently fallen under 
Bahadur Shah’s displeasure and lost their employment owing to a 
quarrel with his minister. But ‘Azim had taken them under his 
protection and made them his deputies in Allahabad and Bihar 
respectively. Appealed to by Farrukh-siyar’s mother, Husain ‘Ali 
at Patna undertook to support that prince’s ambition. His elder 
brother, the deputy governor of Allahabad, was hesitating when he 
heard that he had been dismissed by Jahandar Shah; so he openly 
espoused Farrukh-siyar’s cause (August, 1712), seized the large 
Bengal treasure then on the way to the capital, and with it raised 
an army for that prince. These examples tempted other nobles to 
join Farrukhb-siyar’s side; the Rajputs of Bhojpur in west Bihar 
brought in a large accession of strength, 40,000 good fighters. Money 
was secured by seizing the Bengal revenuc at Patna and robbing the 
Dutch factory in that town and rich Indians. 

Farrukh-siyar left Patna on 18 September, 1712, at the head of 
25,000 men, and advanced to Khajuha (where Shuja‘ had been 
defeated by Aurangzib in 1659), his forces swelling on the way. Here 
he encountered (24 November) prince ‘Azz-ud-din, who had arrived 
with 50,000 men to bar his path. Chhabela Ram Nagar, the com- 
mandant of Kara-Manikpur, deserted to Farrukh-siyar, and his 
money loans most opportunely relieved the serious distress of that 
prince and his army. 

After some days of distant firing, Farrukh-siyar decided that 
‘Azz-ud-din’s entrenched position should be stormed on 28 November. 
But in the preceding night that prince took flight to Agra, abandoning 
all his property, treasure and camp, which were next morning 
plundered by the victorious enemy. On hearing of his son’s defeat, 
Jahandar Shah moved from Delhi to Agra; but his whole government 
had fallen into confusion and bankruptcy and he could not raise 
a large army nor equip his soldiers. All the gold and silver in Delhi 
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fort and the imperial workshops were taken away and even the gold 
coating of the palace ceiling was broken up and distributed to the 
soldiers, and finally all the store-houses of goods accumulated since 
the age of Babur were emptied indiscriminately by the troops. 
Leaving Delhi on g December, the emperor reached Agra on the 
2gth, where he was joined by ‘Azz-ud-din and Churaman with his 
Jat tribesmen, and then advanced to Samogarh. Farrukh-siyar 
arrived near the opposite bank of the Jumna on 2 January, 1713. Lack 
of boats forced him to halt for some days, and in the meantime 
treachery did its work in Jahandar Shah’s army—the Turani chiefs 
being bribed to stand by during the coming battle. Sayyid ‘Abdullah 
crossed over by a shallow ford five miles up stream (6 January) and 
Farrukh-siyar on the 8th. The news spread consternation in Jahandar’s 
army, and it fell back on Agra. The decisive battle was fought on 
10 January outside that city. Jahandar Shah’s cause was ruined by 
his character and the state of parties at his court. He was entirely 
guided by La‘l Kumari, a vulgar thoughtless dancing-girl from the 
streets, his army chiefs (with the exception of Zu-’]-Fiqar Khan) were 
worthless upstarts, the imperial commanders were fatally divided by 
bitter personal jealousies and quarrels, in addition to the cross- 
currents of antagonism between the Tur4ni and Irani nobles as a class, 
each trying to thwart all the acts of the other. Zu-’l-Fiqar, who had 
won the throne for Jahandar almost single-handed, now showed nothing 
of his usual energy and sagacity. With no unity of command and no 
devotion to their master’s cause, the imperial army was paralysed 
and helplessly left the initiative to its enemy. 

The imperial vanguard was drawn up in two divisions of 15,000 
men each, under Jani Khan (right) and Kokaltash Khan (left), with 
10,000 more men behind them as supports under Sabha Chand, 
‘Abdus-Samad Khan and Muhammad Amin Khan. Farrukh-siyar’s 
front was led by Sayyid ‘Abdullah (left) and Husain ‘Ali (right). 
Shortly after 3 o’clock in the afternoon the rival vans engaged and 
the battle began. Jahandar’s artillery did great havoc among Sayyid 
Husain “Ali’s ranks, while his rear was assailed by the imperial supports 
under ‘Abdus-Samad Khan. Husain ‘Ali, fighting desperately on 
foot, was wounded, rendered senseless and left buried under a heap 
of the slain; many of his retainers and clansmen were wounded or 
killed by Kokaltash Khan’s onslaught. Meantime, Farrukh-siyar’s 
men under Chhabela Ram and Muhammad Khan Bangash had 
attacked the imperial right (under Jani Khan), but after severe losses 
on both sides a desperate charge by these two commanders ended 
in Jani Khan being shot, at which his troops fled away, but the 
victors also fell back. 

Next the imperial artillery was turned upon Sayyid ‘Abdullah 
Khan (at the rebel left front), who maintained his ground though his 
followers were reduced to only 200 of his clansmen. During this 
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confusion, Churaman the Jat began to plunder the elephants and 
baggage in the rear of Jahandar’s army. But Zu-’l-Figar, who had 
25,000 fresh troops under him, stood motionless without reinforcing 
his front division or completing the victory by a home charge into 
the enemy’s centre where only 6000 disheartened men stood round 
Farrukh-siyar. He ordered a forward movement of his division when 
it was too late. For, in the meantime, a force detached by ‘Abdullah 
had checked Kokaltash Khan’s advance upon Farrukh-siyar and 
killed that general as well as the chief of the imperial artillery. Thus 
both the leaders of the imperial vanguard were killed and their men 
driven back upon their centre, which was thrown into confusion by 
such crowds of fugitives. Taking advantage of this change in the tide 
of battle, ‘Abdullah Khan, with his vanguard raised to 4000 men, 
which rapidly increased during his advance, worked his way unopposed 
to the rear of Jahandar Shah. The treacherous Turani nobles stood 
aloof throughout the contest, and the imperial rear was without 
any defender. ‘Abdullah at once attacked the elephants carrying 
Jahandar Shah’s harem, and next made a desperate charge on his 
centre from the rear. This unexpected attack on the women, the 
activity of the Jat plunderers looting the baggage and the double 
fighting in Jahandar’s front and rear, caused indescribable uproar 
and confusion. The imperial bodyguard fled away and the emperor 
himself escaped towards Agra concealed in La‘l Kumari’s howdah 
without any of his commanders knowing of it; his army abandoned 
the field at the approach of night, amidst hopeless disorder and loss 
from the stampeding elephants and recklessly audacious plunderers. 
Zu-’]-Fiqar Khan, whose personal troops remained intact, withdrew 
in good order towards Agra, unmolested by the victors, and next 
day took the route to his father (Asad Khan) at Delhi, where he 
arrived on 14 January. 

From the field of battle Jahandar Shah fled on his concubine’s 
elephant to a place of shelter outside Agra, and there shaved off his 
beard and moustaches, put on the disguise of a poor man, and early 
in the morning set out for Delhi in a small covered two-wheeled 
bullock-cart in the company of La‘l Kumari. Living like the poorest 
people and undergoing unwonted privations on the way, they 
entered Delhi by stealth at night (15 January), and the emperor 
immediately went to Asad Khan and appealed to him for protection 
and armed assistance from Zu-'l-Fiqar. But the crafty old minister 
dissuaded his son Zu-’1-Fiqar from making any further effort on behalf 
of Jahandar Shah, and in violation of their oaths to him decided to 
imprison him and hand him over to Farrukh-siyar’s vengeance as 
the best means of gaining the new emperor’s favour and retaining 
their wealth, titles and influence in the state. Zu-’l-Fiqar, who 
distrusted Farrukh-siyar in view of the harm he had done to that 
prince’s family, wished to strike out for independence, but Asad 
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Khan rejected Jahandar’s cause as hopeless. Then, they deceived 
the fallen emperor with false promises of support, lured him within 
their reach, made him a prisoner, confined him in the fort, and 
informed Farrukh-siyar of this act of devotion to him. On 11 Feb- 
ruary, when Farrukh-siyar arrived near Delhi, Jahandar was murdered 
in prison by his order. 

In the morning after the battle, Farrukh-siyar enthroned himself 
(11 January, 1713) and marched to Agra. Large numbers of nobles 
and officers came over to him every day. Sayyid ‘Abdullah was sent 
to Delhi in advance to take possession of the capital, and attach the 
property of all the partisans of Jahandar Shah. The poll-tax was 
abolished. A letter was received from Asad Khan offering submission 
on behalf of himself and his son Zu-’1-Fiqar and reporting that he had 
imprisoned Jahandar. Being thus reassured, the new emperor left 
for Delhi, which he entered in triumph on 12 February. In the 
meantime ‘Abdullah had occupied Delhi and been welcomed by its 
chief men. He promised Asad Khan and Zu-’1-Fiq4r to present them 
to the emperor and use his influence to save them from his anger. 
Many partisans of the old régime were arrested and their property 
seized for the state. Even Sabha Chand, the revenue minister in 
charge of reserved lands and Zu-’l-Fiqar’s right-hand man, was cast 
into prison and his house confiscated, in spite of Zu-’]-Fiqar’s exertions 
on his behalf. Kind messages were sent by the new emperor to 
Zu-’1-Fiqar and his father. These two nobles were men of exceptional 
capacity and experience in civil administration and war; they were 
the last prominent survivors of the great age of Aurangzib; and there- 
fore if they were allied with the Sayyid brothers their power would 
be perpetuated by their unrivalled ability and reputation. Hence, 
Mir Jumla,! the chief of the new men and personal favourites of 
Farrukh-siyar, plotted to clear his own path to power by destroying 
the old nobility. This party of selfish courtiers consisted of the 
intimate friends and personal attendants of the new emperor and 
their policy was to create an opposition to the Sayyid brothers. ‘Their 
leaders were Mir Jumla, who had gained young Farrukh-siyar’s 
confidence when judge of Dacca and Patna, and Khvaja ‘Asim 
(surnamed Samsam-ud-Daula, Khan Daur4an), an intimate playfellow 
of that prince in his boyhood. They first interposed between Sayyid 
‘Abdullah and Asad Khan and persuaded the latter that it would be 
better for him to approach the emperor through his personal 
favourites than through the domineering minister. With false vows 
of safety and support, Taqarrub Khan, the emissary of this party, 
induced Asad and Zu-’1-Fiqar to go to the emperor’s camp with him. 
Farrukh-siyar, after giving them a deceptive welcome and even 
presenting jewels and robes of honour, sent Asad Khan away and 
treacherously captured Zu-’l-Fiqar, taunted him with his hostile acts 
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towards ‘Azim-ush-shan and his family (especially the murder of 
Muhammad Karim, his younger son) and then had him strangled 
by Qalmagq slaves (13 February). His body was left exposed for 
a day. All the houses and property of Zu-’l-Fiqar and Asad were 
confiscated, their families were stripped of all and kept under guard. 
In this unhonoured and forlorn condition, Asad Khan lingered till 
his death at the age of eighty-eight (15 June, 1716). 

Farrukh-siyar had naturally to give the highest offices in the realm 
to the king-makers. Sayyid ‘Abdullah was made minister with the 
titles of Qutb-ul-Mulk Zafar Jang Sipah-salar; Sayyid Husain ‘Ali 
was appointed first paymaster with the titles of Amir-ul-umara 
Firiz Jang. The post of second paymaster was conferred upon 
Muhammad Amin Khan Chin (the Turani leader) with the titles 
of I‘timad-ud-Daula Nusrat Jang, while his son Qamar-ud-din 
became paymaster of the Ahadis.! Several secondary posts at court 
were given to the new emperor’s personal favourites, and by reason 
of their intimacy with him they exercised very much real power over 
the administration and often succeeded in thwarting the ostensible 
ministers by influencing the emperor behind their backs. The chief 
examples of these “king’s friends”’ were Mir Jumla, the superintendent 
of the pages, and Khvaja ‘Asim, the superintendent of the audience- 
hall. New viceroys were sent to many of the provinces with this 
change of sovereigns, notably ‘Abdus-Samad Khan (Lahore), Raja 
Jay Singh Sawai (Malwa) and Sayyid Khan Jahan Barha (Ajmer). 
The viceroyalties of Multan and Bihar were conferred on the two 
Sayyid brothers, with permission to govern them by deputy. Shahamat 
Khan (now created Mubariz Khan) was confirmed in the govern- 
ment of Gujarat. Bengal was nominally given to Mir Jumla, but its 
former revenue minister Murshid Quli Khan (now created Ja‘far 
Khan Nasiri) was ordered to govern it as his deputy in addition to 
being substantive viceroy of Orissa. The six provinces of the Deccan 
were conferred on Nizam-ul-Mulk (Chin Qilich Khan Bahadur, son 
of Ghazi-ud-din Firiz Jang of Aurangzib’s time), with his head- 
quarters at Aurangabad and deputies in each of the component 
provinces. The Nizam was the ablest man in the empire and now 
rose to the foremost position, which he retained till his death in 1748. 
He was one of the leaders of the Turani party, the other being his 
father’s first cousin Muhammad Amin Khan (now second paymaster). 
The Turani soldiers who came from Central Asia (north of the Oxus) 
enjoyed high favour and influence in the Mughul empire, being 
fellow-countrymen of the Timurid dynasty. They formed a large 
proportion of the army, and their leaders were remarkable for military 
skill and capacity for civil government alike. The foreign Muslim 
immigrants whose home was Persia and Khurdsan, known as the 
Iranis, were also singularly gifted, especially in revenue and secre- 
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tariat work, but they were Shiahs, and being comparatively few in 
number exerted less influence in the state except when the very 
highest offices were filled by their members. These two groups of 
foreign adventurers in India were constantly at war with each other 
for power and position at the Delhi court, and though the earlier 
strong emperors kept them under control, their rivalry became the 
predominant characteristic of Indian history under the weak later 
Mughuls and one of the causes of the downfall of the empire. The 
India-born Muslims, conspicuously inferior in intellect and capacity, 
looked upon both with envy and half-veiled but futile hostility. The 
Afghans, though enlisted in large numbers in the imperial army, did 
not count in Indian politics till after 1748. 

After securing himself on the throne Farrukh-siyar by the advice 
of Mir Jumla put many members of his rival’s party to death and 
created a reign of terror. Among the chief victims were Sa‘d-ullah 
Khan (the deputy minister), Hidayat-kesh (the chief news-writer), 
Sidi Qasim (the police prefect of Delhi), Sabha Chand (Zu-’1-Fiqar’s 
all-powerful man of business) and Shah Qudrat-ullah of Allahabad, 
a learned Sifi, whose fault was that though highly trusted and favoured 
by ‘Azim-ush-shan he had not joined Farrukh-siyar in his march 
against Jahandar. Sabha Chand’s tongue was cut out, all the others 
were put to death. Next, Farrukh-siyar, in order to make it impossible 
for the Sayyid brothers to displace him and set up some other prince 
of the house of Babur, resolved to blind the more prominent and more 
energetic of the members of the imperial family held in captivity, 
and this cruel form of mutilation was inflicted upon ‘Azz-ud-din 
(eldest son of Jahandar), Wala Tabar (son of Muhammad A‘zam 
Shah) and Humayiin Bakht (Farrukh-siyar’s younger brother, a boy 
of ten), on 21 January, 1714. A little later a heroic Qalmaq woman- 
servant named Shadman (surnamed Raza Bahadur Rustam-i-Hind) 
and the witty but indelicate poet Ja‘far Zatalli were put to death for 
disrespect to the new reign. 

Farrukh-siyar was utterly thoughtless, fickle and weak, and devoid 
of constancy or fidelity to his own promises. Like all weak men he 
was swayed by the latest adviser, and having resolved to do a thing 
could never hold to it long but soon sank into despair and went back 
on his undertakings. Constitutionally incapable of governing by his 
own will and controlling others, he would not trust any able agent, 
but was easily inspired with a childish suspicion of his ministers and 
induced to enter into plots for their overthrow. But his cowardice 
and fickleness made it impossible for any plot to succeed under his 
leadership, and his instigators had to suffer from the vengeance of 
the fruitlessly offended ministers. From the very commencement of 
his reign a party hostile to the Sayyid brothers was formed at his 
court by his personal favourites and attendants and they did their 
best to clog the wheels of the administration by inducing him to 
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interfere in the minister’s department and to issue secret orders 
contradictory to those that he had publicly sanctioned in the presence 
of his minister. The distribution of offices of state and of the con- 
fiscated property of the defeated party led to frequent and bitter 
differences between the Sayyid brothers and Farrukh-siyar as insti- 
gated by his intimate circle (chiefly Mir Jumla). Mir Jumla easily 
poisoned his ears against the Sayyid brothers by suggesting that they 
were amassing fortunes and increasing their forces and adherents 
with a view to ousting Farrukh-siyar after a time and seizing the 
throne for themselves. As early as March, 1713, the quarrel between 
the emperor and his ministers had become so bitter and open that 
the latter ceased to attend at court. But in a few days, Farrukh-siyar’s 
courage failed, he personally visited “Abdullah in his house and 
patched up a truce by an effusive display of friendliness and trust. 
The Sayyid brothers were first separated by the Rajput campaign. 
Ajit Singh Rathor had taken advantage of the wars of succession 
following the death of Bahadur Shah to expel the imperial officers 
from Jodhpur, forbid cow-killing and the call to prayer in his 
territory, and even to capture Ajmer. Husain ‘Ali Khan, the head 
paymaster, was appointed to chastise him. But Farrukh-siyar, with 
the low cunning of weak minds, while publicly issuing orders in 
support of the expedition, sent secret letters advising the enemy to 
oppose and thwart the imperial general and even to assassinate him, 
with promises of the emperor’s favour if he was successful. Leaving 
Delhi early in January, 1714, Husain ‘Ali marched to Ajmer and 
thence to Merta, the gateway of Marwar. His army underwent 
great hardship from the sandy deserts they had to cross and the want 
of water on the way. Ajit Singh, terrified by Husain ‘Ali’s military 
reputation (earned in Aurangzib’s days) and the vigorous advance 
of his army, fled further and further into the desert of Bikaner. The 
country now occupied by the Mughuls was settled, the peasants 
conciliated, and outposts established, as Husain ‘Ali advanced. In 
spite of the approach of the hot weather and scarcity in his camp, the 
Mughul general resolved to make a forced march on Jodhpur. But 
just then Ajit Singh made an abject surrender. He promised to give 
one of his daughters in marriage to Farrukh-siyar, to send. his son 
Abhay Singh to attend at court, and himself to serve in the emperor’s 
army when called upon (May). Thus fully successful, Husain ‘Ali 
returned to Delhi, after restoring order in the province of Ajmer. 
But during his absence from the capital, his enemies, led by Mir 
Jumla, had obtained entire control over the emperor. Sayyid 
‘Abdullah was a rough soldier who now pursued pleasure only and 
left all the state affairs in the hands of his subordinates, particularly 
a bania (grocer) named Ratan Chand who used to look after the 
Sayyid’s private estates. This man, abusing his influence over the 
sleepy minister, used to extort large bribes from office-seekers, as 
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the price of issuing letters of appointment under the imperial seal 
to them. But Mir Jumla, in rivalry with the minister, used to affix 
the seal to letters of appointment, without passing them through 
the minister’s office. Thus, the minister suffered in both influence 
and emoluments, and this circumstance further strengthened the 
ranks of his enemies. While Husain ‘Ali was absent in Rajputana, 
‘Abdullah felt that power was slipping out of his grasp at court and 
that Mir Jumla was acting as de facto minister. Farrukh-siyar even 
went so far as to urge him to resign his office. On hearing of these 
things, Husain ‘Ali hurried back to the capital (16 July, 1714). 
Farrukh-siyar’s personal favourites urged him to neutralise the 
Sayyid brothers’ predominance in the state by bringing forward two 
nobles and placing them on an equality with the former, so that all 
malcontents would gather under the leadership of these two men. 
In pursuance of this policy, Mir Jumla and Khan Dauran were 
promoted to the rank of 7000, and placed in charge of 5000 guardsmen 
each. Their relations also received commands, and thus their combined 
forces threatened to overshadow the armed strength of the minister 
and the paymaster. No order was issued by the emperor without 
the approval of these two favourites. Even plots against the Sayyids’ 
lives were formed in the palace. Meantime, Husain ‘Ali had got 
possession of the secret letters sent against him by Farrukh-siyar to 
Ajit Singh, and also learnt of the plotting at court. The two brothers 
ceased to attend on the emperor, and stood on the defensive in their 
own houses. At last, in December, Husain ‘Ali and his brother wrote 
to the emperor, offering to resign as they had lost his confidence and 
he was resolved on their destruction. Farrukh-siyar’s spirit quailed 
at this threat, and he entered into negotiations for conciliating them; 
Mir Jumla, his favourite selection for the post of minister, ‘‘was only 
a carpet-knight; he talked well, but evaded dealing with the kernel 
of the matter”; he shrank from undertaking the overthrow of the 
Sayyids by force. Muhammad Amin Khan, sick of Farrukh-siyar’s 
treachery and weakness, refused to stir unless the emperor personally 
headed the army against the Sayyid brothers. Farrukh-siyar now 
totally lost heart and made a complete surrender to the Sayyids. 
They spared Khan Dauran, who had made a secret pact to serve them 
faithfully, but secured from the emperor Mir Jumla’s removal from 
court to the viceroyalty of Bihar, and the dismissal of Mir Jumla’s 
chief agent Lutf-ullah Khan Sadiq. In return, Husain ‘Ali agreed 
to leave the court as viceroy of the Deccan. This settlement was 
effected in December, 1714. Husain ‘Ali marched for the south in 
April, 1715, with the power to appoint and remove all officials in the 
Deccan (including even the commandants of the important forts). 
But the treacherous Farrukh-siyar wrote secretly to Daid Khan, 
newly appointed governor of Burhanpur, to resist Husain ‘Ali. The 
attempt ended in Daiid Khan’s defeat and death (September, 1715). 
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On 27 September, 1715, Farrukh-siyar was married to Ajit Singh’s 
daughter, who had been converted to Islam on that day. The cele- 
brations were held on a most gorgeous scale a month and a half later, 
because at the time of the marriage the emperor was suffering from 
an internal disease and only the skill of Dr William Hamilton, the 
surgeon of the English embassy, succeeded in curing him early in 
December next. 

The most important feat of arms of this reign was the extermination 
of Banda. This Guri had built a large fort near Sadhaura since his 
last defeat and from it dominated the neighbourhood. ‘Abdus-Samad 
Khan (the new governor of Lahore) laid siege to this fort. The Sikh 
garrison offered a brave and obstinate defence, making almost daily 
sorties; but the lines of investment being completed, their provisions 
were exhausted and one night they escaped from it to Lohgarh, where 
Banda himself was residing. ‘Abdus-Samad Khan immediately 
pushed on to that fort; a panic seized the Gurii and his men and they 
evacuated Lohgarh without firing a shot (October, 1713). Soon 
afterwards Banda issued from his refuge in the hills and began to 
ravage the north Punjab plains again, plundering the parganas of 
Riipar, Kalanaur and Batala. Their atrocities drove the population 
into wholesale flight from the raided country. But a strong combina- 
tion of imperial officers forced the Guri to fall back from Kot Mirza 
jan to Gurdaspur (44 miles north-east of Amritsar). Here he was 
invested by a large Mughul force under ‘Abdus-Samad Khan 
(April, 1715). After almost daily fighting with the garrison, the 
Mughul soldiers raised a high earthen wall with a trench behind it 
all round Gurdaspur, so as to enclose the fort completely on all sides. 
Next, a stockade was constructed nearer the walls with a deep and 
wide ditch at its foot, so as to prevent the escape of the garrison. The 
Sikhs fought most gallantly, inspiring the Mughul troops with a 
terror of their prowess; but all attempts to break through failed and the 
Mughuls captured some of the bastions and gates. After all their 
food had been exhausted and they had undergone unspeakable 
privations, the Sikhs surrendered unconditionally (17 December, 
1715). The captive Guri and his 740 followers were paraded through 
Delhi in a humiliating procession like that in which Shambhiji had 
been conducted to Aurangzib’s camp, and then they were put to 
a cruel death at the police office of Delhi (15 March, 1716). The 
Sikhs showed wonderful patience and strength of mind, and welcomed 
death as a deliverance; not one of them accepted the offer of Islam 
to save his life. Banda himself and his little son of three years were 
brutally hacked to death on 19 June. After Gurii Govind’s death, 
his widow Mata Sundari and his alleged adopted son Ajit Singh 
had set up as the rival heads of the Sikh sect; only a few families 
followed either of them. On the death of the two their spiritual 
succession was claimed by Jahi Singh the son of Ajit (who lived at 
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Muttra) and Sahib Dei (or Kumari Dila), the betrothed of Govind 
Singh, who lived at Delhi, each getting only a few followers. 

Towards the close of Aurangzib’s reign, the Jat peasantry of the 
region round Bharatpur (west of Agra) were organised into a pre- 
datory power by Raja Ram and after the death of that chieftain 
by Churaman, who hovered about the contending armies and greatly 
increased his wealth and armed strength by plundering both sides 
during the campaign of Jajau and the civil war between Jahandar 
Shah and Farrukh-siyar. Bahadur Shah had won him over by the 
grant of an office and employed him in his campaigns. His robberies 
on the highway and extortions in other people’s assignments made it 
necessary for the Delhi government to subdue him. Raja Jay Singh 
Sawai begged the command and invested Churaman in his new fort 
of Thin (November, 1716). The stronghold was well armed and 
provisioned and surrounded by a thick thorny jungle. But Jay Singh 
built guard-houses all around it and was heavily reinforced by the 
emperor. The Jats outside it and their village allies continued their 
depredations, making the roads unsafe and capturing a rich caravan 
worth two million rupees. The siege dragged on for twenty months. 
Churaman then opened negotiations with the minister over the head 
of Jay Singh, agreeing to pay a tribute of five million rupees. Under 
orders from the court, Jay Singh had to raise the siege, and Churaman 
visited Delhi in April, 1718. 

Farrukh-siyar was constantly plotting the overthrow of the Sayyid 
brothers, but his own character was extremely timid and fickle, 
and the successive agents chosen by him, after intriguing for some 
time and even making armed preparations, either gave up the attempt 
as hopeless or went over to the Sayyids as more capable of protecting 
their personal interests. This went on throughout the reign, with the 
result that the central administration of the empire became more and 
more confused and weak, while the provinces fell into greater neglect 
than before. The life of the state seemed to consist in alarms and 
excursions which all ended in smoke; the only form of activity was 
lying talk and court intrigue, while the work of the government stood 
still or inevitably drifted towards anarchy and bankruptcy. About 
the middle of June, 1714, it was hoped to use Nizim-ul-Mulk (who 
had been ousted from the viceroyalty of the Deccan by Sayyid Husain 
‘Alf) as a lever for overthrowing the two brothers, but in two years 
he left the court in disgust, without attempting or even agreeing to 
make any coup. Mir Jumla, who had been packed off to Patna owing 
to an earlier conspiracy against the minister, returned to Delhi 
(January, 1716) by secretly travelling like a veiled woman. The 
emperor, admonished by the minister for this breach of promise, 
ordered Mir Jumla to retire to Lahore. But Mir Jumla’s troops 
mutinied for their arrears of pay and threatened the capital with civil 
war. At last they were pacified by part payment and disbanded, 
while Mir Jumla was compelled to go to Lahore. 
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Farrukh-siyar’s next idea was to raise up some of the older nobles 
of Aurangzib’s time as a counterpoise to the Sayyid brothers. ‘Inayat- 
ullah Kashmiri, who had been disgraced at the beginning of the 
reign, now received the rank of 4000 and was made imperial revenue 
minister (April, 1717). He tried to purge the administration of the 
abuses that had recently crept into it and to restore the regulations 
and discipline of Aurangzib’s time. He reimposed the poll-tax! and 
proposed to reduce or resume the assignments which officials had 
continued to secure in excess of their legal dues or by fraud. He thus 
raised a host of enemies in that corrupt court, especially in Ratan 
Chand, the trusted man of business of the minister, and his friends 
and underlings. Ratan Chand used to lease the collection of revenue 
to the highest bidder, instead of dealing with the cultivators directly 
by servants of the state, and the result of this vicious system was 
rack-renting and the ruin of agriculture. Sayyid ‘Abdullah, instigated 
by his evil genius Ratan Chand, refused to give up the practice of 
leasing out the collection; he also shielded revenue officers who had 
misappropriated public money. These facts as well as Farrukh-siyar’s 
policy of restoring the older men to office embittered the relations 
between the emperor and his minister. Muhammad Murdad, a glib- 
tongued Kashmiri officer of the court, wormed himself into the 
emperor’s favour and secretly proposed many plans for destroying 
the Sayyids. The credulous Farrukh-siyar believed in this man’s 
capacity and courage, gave him the rank of 7000, and appointed 
him superintendent of the imperial harem with the title of I‘tiqad 
Khan (May, 1718), lavishing money and gifts on him. But the 
Kashmiri braggart, knowing his own incapacity, suggested Sarbuland 
Khan as the instrument best fitted to overthrow the minister. This 
noble was summoned to court and promoted to the rank of 7000, with 
the title of Mubariz-ul-Mulk (July, 1718), but learning that Farrukh- 
siyar intended to appoint Muhammad Murad as minister he drew 
back from the conspiracy and resigned his post. - 

Next a plot to surround and seize Sayyid ‘Abdullah at the ‘Jd 
prayer of 27 August was anticipated and foiled by the minister 
appearing in full force. Then the foolish emperor sounded Maharaja 
Ajit Singh, but the latter, knowing the inconstancy and deceitfulness 
of Farrukh-siyar, thought it better to give his adhesion to the Sayyid 
brothers, and henceforth became very friendly with them. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk was approached with no better success. 

At the end of September, 1718, Mir Jumla, who had been recalled 
by Farrukh-siyar from Lahore, reached Delhi, but immediately went 
over to the minister’s camp. Even Samsam-ud-Daula lost the con- 
fidence of the volatile emperor and made friends with Sayyid 
‘Abdullah. In short, all his hostile plots were immature and failed 
to produce anything except talk and excitement in Delhi. The 
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excessive favour shown to Muhammad Murad (I'‘tiqad Khan) 
alienated most of the former adherents of the emperor. 

On hearing of the recall of Mir Jumla, the minister had written 
to his brother to come back from the Deccan. Husain ‘Ali left 
Burhanpur on 14 December, 1718, pretending that he was escorting 
to the capital an alleged son of Muhammad Akbar (the fourth son 
of Aurangzib) delivered to him by the Maratha Raja Shahi. His 
army numbered 25,000 cavalry, besides 10,000 foot-musketeers and 
artillery. Some 11,000 Marathas under the Peshwa Balaji Vishvanath 
and Khande Rao Dabhade accompanied him. Their help was secured 
by promising to Raja Shahii (a) the chauth or one-fourth of the revenue of 
the Deccan, (b) the sardeshmukhi or 10 percent.on the collections, (c) the 
confirmation of Shivaji’s hereditary dominions, and (d) the release 
of Shahii’s mother and half-brother from captivity in Delhi, besides 
a cash salary to each Maratha soldier. The Sayyid marched rapidly 
on, the province of Malwa, lying in his way, having been vacated 
by its viceroy, and he arrived outside Delhi on 16 February, 1719. 

In the meantime, Sayyid ‘Abdullah, the minister, had given up 
visiting the emperor in anger at his perfidy. But in December 
Farrukh-siyar made an abject surrender to him, even exchanging 
turbans with the minister. He next tried to conciliate, with his 
minister’s mediation, Ajit Singh, Sarbuland Khan, Jay Singh Sawai 
and some other grandees. He lavished honours upon the Sayyid 
brothers, raising them to the command of 8000 each, and made new 
appointments at the minister’s dictation. Muhammad Amin Khan, 
who had come away from his province of Malwa, was dismissed by 
the emperor (20 January, 1719), and then made terms with the 
minister in self-defence. On 7 February “Abdullah visited Nizam- 
ul-Mulk and seemingly conciliated him. At the near approach of 
Sayyid Husain ‘Ali, Farrukh-siyar was in mortal fear lest he should 
be deposed and the alleged grandson of Aurangzib crowned in his 
stead. He humbled himself in every possible way and granted all 
the demands of the Sayyids. At their first interview (23 February) 
he placed his turban on Husain ‘Ali’s head. But spies reported 
conspiracies formed by the emperor and his personal attendants 
to attack Husain ‘Ali when off his guard in the imperial presence, 
and he decided to end such manceuvres once for all. 

In the morning of 27 February, 1719, Sayyid “Abdullah entered 
the palace with Ajit Singh and his own adherents and troops, occupied 
the gates, office rooms and bed-chambers, and placed his own guards 
on all sides of it. In the afternoon, Husain ‘Ali marched into the 
city from the suburbs, at the head of thirty to forty thousand men 
and strong artillery, while his Maratha auxiliaries were posted 
outside the palace gates. Inside the palace there was a stormy scene 
between the emperor and the minister, the latter taunting him with 
ingratitude and perfidy and the former abusing his minister in 
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uncontrollable anger. The rumour arose that the emperor had been 
deposed, and the city lay motionless in terror of a deadly outbreak. 

Next day (28 February), shortly after dawn, there was a brawl 
in the streets between the Mughul retainers of Muhammad Amin 
Khan and the Marathas crowding the streets, and the latter were 
assailed and driven back by the citizens. A panic seized the Marathas, 
they could offer no defence, and lost some 1500 of their number besides 
all the property on their persons. The wildest rumours spread in the 
city and added to the confusion and unrest. Several nobles appeared 
in the streets with their contingents and tried to fight their way to 
the fort. But the Sayyids were firmly in possession of the palace and 
their well-planted artillery scattered their foremost enemies. In the 
afternoon the nobles, learning that all was over with Farrukh-siyar, 
withdrew to their homes. 

After his interview with the minister on the 27th, Farrukh-siyar 
had hidden himself in the female apartments. Next morning, when 
the tumult and street fighting began, Husain ‘Ali from his house in 
the city wrote to his brother within the fort to put an end to Farrukh- 
slyar by force, otherwise he would have to enter the palace for 
settling the business. The riot raging in the city showed that no time 
was to be lost. Sayyid ‘Abdullah sent his men who broke open the 
door of the harem, entered and brought away Rafi‘-ud-Darajat 
(a son of Rafi‘-ush-Shan), who was immediately seated on the 
Peacock Throne and proclaimed emperor. Then a party of Afghans 
was sent into the harem; they pushed away the ladies and seizing 
Farrukh-siyar dragged him with blows and abuse to the minister, 
who had him immediately blinded. The fallen emperor was kept in 
prison for two months, and then strangled (27-28 April, 1719). He 
lies buried in Humayiin’s tomb. 

Farrukh-siyar “‘was strong neither for evil nor for good... .He was 
for ever letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would’. For seven years the 
State was in a condition of unstable equilibrium, and it is not too 
much to say that Farrukh-siyar prepared for himself the fate which 
finally overtook him. Feeble, false, cowardly, contemptible, it is 
impossible either to admire or regret him” (Irvine). His deposition 
by the Sayyid brothers cannot, therefore, be called wrong. “But 
their way of doing what had become almost a necessity was unduly 
harsh. Blinding a deposed king was the fixed usage....But the 
severity of the subsequent confinement was excessive; and the taking 
of the captive’s life was an extremity entirely uncalled for... .The 
Sayyids were forced into action by a regard for their own lives and 
honour” (Irvine). 

Rafi‘-ud-Darajat was a very intelligent youth of twenty, but already 
seized with consumption when placed on the throne. He lived and 
died as a captive of the Sayyid brothers. They restored peace to the 
realm and reassured the alarmed public by leaving most of the old 
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arrangements and office distributions unchanged. The poll-tax was 
again abolished to appease the Hindus. Nizam-ul-Mulk, who still 
maintained obstinate neutrality, was sent to Malwa as viceroy, to 
get his Mughul troops out of Delhi. The Maratha contingent was 
sent back with royal orders (dated 13 and 24 March) confirming 
the promises made to them. The two brothers quarrelled over the 
distribution of the treasure seized in the palace and the forfeited 
assignments of Farrukh-siyar’s partisans. 

On 18 May the garrison of Agra fort, instigated by Mitra Sen 
(a Nagar Brahman of local influence), refused to recognise Rafi'- 
ud-Darajat and proclaimed Niki-siyar (son of Akbar), who was kept 
in prison there, as emperor, with Mitra Sen (now created Raja Birbal 
with the rank of 7000) as his minister. The imperial treasure hoard 
in the fort was used to enlist troops for the new sovereign. But the 
rebellion did not spread beyond the fort walls; Nikii-siyar’s two great 
friends, Jay Singh Sawai and Chhabela Ram, held back, and he 
wrote to the Sayyid brothers inviting them to accept him as emperor, 
in return for the recognition of their rank and honours. 

Rafi‘-ud-Darajat grew rapidly weaker from his disease, and was 
deposed on 4 June, 1719, dying of consumption a week afterwards. 
His elder brother, Rafi‘-ud-Daula, was enthroned (6 June), with the 
title of Shah Jahan the second. He too lived within the fort, a prisoner 
of his two ministers in all matters, even in his private life. Inayat- 
ullah, the brother of Farrukh-siyar’s mother, began to raise an army 
for overthrowing the Sayyids. But his plot was detected and he was 
seized at Delhi (10 June, 1719) and thrown into prison. Jay Singh 
Sawai was the rallying point of the discontented nobles, several of 
whom fled to him. 

Husain ‘Ali marched to Agra and pressed on its siege vigorously. 
The walls and even the pearl mosque were damaged by his fire, but 
no breach or mine was completed. After a month the garrison 
began to suffer from scarcity of provisions. Niki-siyar’s brother, in 
trying to escape, was captured. At last, on 12 August, the fort was 
surrendered, Nikii-siyar was sent to another state prison and Mitra 
Sen committed suicide. 

ay Singh having advanced from Amber with hostile intent, 
‘Abdullah marched out of Delhi with the new emperor on 15 July, 
and arrived at Vidyapur near Fathpur-Sikri on 1 September. Here 
Husain ‘Ali arrived in a few days, and the two brothers made a 
division of the spoils taken at Agra. Rafi‘-ud-Daula was a very sickly 
youth, and much addicted to opium. An attack of diarrhoea in such a 
constitution baffled all the royal physicians and he died in thecamp on 
17 September, but the fact was kept concealed for nine days. The 
Sayyids, who had been already looking out for his successor, crowned 
Raushan-Akhtar, the son of Jahan Shah (the fourth son of Bahadur 
Shah), under the title of Muhammad Shah, on 28 September, 1719. 


CHAPTER XII 
MUHAMMAD SHAH 


Tue new emperor, though weak and inexperienced, was not so 
feeble as his two predecessors, but the condition of the empire was 
now such that none but an Akbar could have restored the imperial 
authority. 

The Sayyid brothers were still all powerful at court, but the antago- 
nism of the Turanian nobles and their own dissensions and unfitness 
for their positions were undermining their power, and the great 
provinces of the empire were only nominally subordinate to the 
imperial authority. 

Ja‘far Khan, who had originally been ‘Azim-ush-Shan’s lieutenant 
in the province of Bengal, now ruled as viceroy the provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The viceroyalty of the six provinces of the 
Deccan was held by Sayyid Husain ‘Ali Khan Amir-ul-Umara, who 
derived his wealth and power from this great charge and who was 
represented at Aurangabad, during his absence at court, by his 
nephew, ‘Alim ‘Ali Khan. Ajit Singh of Jodhpur, a fine ally of the 
Sayyids, held, besides his own state, the government of the great 
provinces of Gujarat and Ajmer. The province of Malwa was held 
by Nizam-ul-Mulk, the leader of the Turanian party among the 
nobles, who was bitterly hostile to the Sayyids. He had been induced 
by a promise of the viceroyalty of Bengal to acquiesce in their de- 
position of Farrukh-siyar and when the measure had been carried 
out had been forced to content himself with the provincial govern- 
ment of Malwa. Considering himself deceived he departed for Malwa 
with an ill grace on 3 March, 1719. 

The Allahabad province was held by Chhabela Ram, who had 
been devoted to Farrukh-siyar and so resented the treatment of 
that prince that he had only been restrained by a rebellion in his 
own province from taking up arms on behalf of Niki-siyar. Chhabela 
Ram might now be said to be in rebellion and the Sayyids were 
meditating an attack on Allahabad. 

Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan, with the emperor, marched, on 14 
October, from Fathpur-Sikri to Agra and was about to open negotia- 
tions with Chhabela Ram when the latter suddenly died. His nephew 
Girdhar Bahadur opened negotiations for the surrender of the strong 
fortress of Allahabad in return for appointment as governor of Oudh. 
He accepted these terms but delayed so long, on flimsy pretexts, that 
a force was sent to besiege Allahabad. 

Budh Singh of Bindi, chief of the Hara clan of Rajputs, had 
opposed the Sayyids’ treatment of Farrukh-siyar and his kinsman 
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Bhim Singh of Kotah sought to obtain the support of the powerful 
brothers to oust Budh Singh from Bindi and to usurp the position 
of chief of the Haras. The Sayyids sent a force to assist Bhim Singh 
with instructions, after completing this task, to remain on the confines 
of Malwa and observe the movements of Nizam-ul-Mulk, whose 
intention of establishing himself in the Deccan was already suspected. 

Meanwhile the Sayyid brothers had quarrelled over the spoils 
of Agra. The younger claimed the spoils as he had taken them, while 
the elder maintained that they should be divided. After an acri- 
monious dispute Sayyid Husain ‘Ali Khan was obliged to surrender 
over two million rupees to his brother and the two were never again 
on their former terms of amity. At the same time Sayyid ‘Abdullah 
Khan incurred much odium by leaving the management of all public 
affairs in the hands of Ratan Chand, whose interference with 
ecclesiastical appointments caused such scandal that even his master 
was provoked to utter a mild rebuke. 

Girdhar Bahadur had strengthened the defences of Allahabad, 
which he still hesitated to surrender. At length he said he would 
deal with nobody but Ratan Chand, who was accordingly sent, on 
10 March, 1720, to negotiate the surrender. A month later Girdhar, 
leaving the gates of the fort open, marched off to take over his 
province. The evacuation was celebrated at Agra as a great victory 
won by the imperial arms. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk had done his utmost to restore order in Malwa 
and to strengthen himself for a conflict with the Sayyids. He increased 
their dislike of him by employing Marhamat Khan, who had been 
dismissed from the post of commandant of Mandi. Marhamat Khan 
justified the selection by capturing Sironj and Bhilsa from some Rajput 
rebels whom the Sayyids had ordered Nizam-ul-Mulk to punish. 
This success was so distasteful to Husain ‘Ali that his service was 
unrecognised, and Nizam-ul-Mulk was warned by his cousin that 
the Sayyids, as soon as they had finished with Nikii-siyar and Girdhar 
Bahadur, intended to attack him. He accordingly began to enlist 
troops in large numbers and Husain ‘Ali abused his agent at court. 
A protest from Nizim-ul-Mulk led to a decree recalling him from 
Malwa on the ground that it was necessary to place Malwa under 
the control of the viceroy of the Deccan. The offer of a choice of other 
provinces failed to allay the suspicion that his destruction was 
intended, the movements of troops on the borders of his province 
confirmed this, and private letters from the emperor and his mother 
complaining of the Sayyids’ usurpation of all authority removed any 
scruples which may have oppressed him. There was no longer any 
question of rebellion against the emperor. Action taken against the 
Sayyids would be an attempt to release him from the hands of gaolers. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk heard that mace-bearers were on their way from 
Agra to compel him to return to court and on g May he crossed the 
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Narbada and invaded Khandesh, the northernmost province of 
Husain ‘Ali’s viceroyalty. 

The Sayyid brothers quarrelled again over the question of the 
manner in which he should be dealt with, but the more vigorous 
counsel of the younger prevailed, Dilavar ‘Ali Khan was sent in 
pursuit and steps were taken to pursue him and to bar his way to 
the south. 

Meanwhile Nizim-ul-Mulk had been active. He gained possession 
of the strong fortress of Asir by the bribing of its garrison, whose pay 
was two years in arrears, and imprisoning its aged and incompetent 
commander. A few days later Burhanpur was occupied. A step- 
mother of the Sayyids was in Burhanpur, and the men of her escort, 
in their terror, offered to surrender all valuables carried by the party 
on condition that the lives and honour of their charges were spared. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk behaved gallantly. He refused to accept anything, 
sent a present of fruit to the children, and provided an escort to 
conduct the whole party in safety to the Narbada. Early in June he 
turned northwards to meet the pursuing force, which was composed 
of picked men, including a large number of Barha Sayyids, but their 
valour was no match for the tactics of Nizim-ul-Mulk, who gained 
a complete victory near Khandwa&. A forced march to Burhanpur 
of a detachment of the troops which had taken part in the battle 
of Khandwa arrested the further progress of an army which was 
advancing from the south. 

These successes dismayed the Sayyid brothers and various plans 
of action were discussed. Conciliatory letters and an imperial rescript 
promising Nizaim-ul-Mulk the viceroyalty of the Deccan were esti- 
mated at their true value, in view of the continued presence of the 
Deccan army in the field. The rainy season rendered any rapid 
military movement impossible, and after some futile negotiations 
and much tedious marching and counter-marching through the 
heavy soil of Berar the armies met between the towns of Balapir! 
and Shevgaon? in Berar. On 10 August both armies advanced to the 
attack. One historian has asserted that Nizam-ul-Mulk’s cause was 
desperate and that his defeat was averted only by the death of the 
opposing commander, ‘Alim ‘Ali Khan, the nephew and deputy 
of Husain ‘Ali Khan. Many of the troops on the losing side, with the 
facility of those who fight for gain alone, transferred their services 
to the victor. A few days after the battle the governor of Hyderabad 
and his brother, who had announced that they were marching to 
the aid of the Sayyids, made their submission to Nizam-ul-Mulk 
in his camp, his authority was established in the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, and he sent the head of Sayyid ‘Alim ‘Ali Khan to the 
emperor as that of a rebel. 

Husain ‘Ali was already preparing to march to the Deccan when 
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camel-riders, on 27 August, brought to Agra the news of ‘Alim ‘AIi’s 
defeat and death. The Sayyid brothers were overwhelmed with grief 
and consternation and could determine on no course of action. At 
length it was decided that the emperor should march with Sayyid 
Husain ‘Ali Khan to the Deccan and that Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan 
should administer from Delhi the northern provinces of the 
empire. 

The Mughul nobles, both of the Turanian and of the Iranian 
factions, were now weary of domination by the Sayyids and Mu- 
hammad Amin Khan, the leader of the former, who occasionally 
spoke Turki to the emperor, having ascertained his resentment of 
their actions, formed a conspiracy to remove Husain ‘Ali. Among 
the conspirators was Mir Muhammad Amin, a Sayyid of Nishapur 
who had lately received the title of Sa‘adat Khan and had also as 
a Sayyid and a Shiah, been a client and favourite of Husain ‘Ali. 
The assassin, Mir Haidar Beg, another Sayyid, was found by Mu- 
hammad Amin Khan from his own contingent. 

On the morning of 9 October, when Husain ‘Ali, having made his 
obeisance to the emperor at the camp a short distance to the east of 
Toda Bhim! which the army had just reached, was being borne 
towards his own tents Mir Haidar Beg and one or two other Mughuls 
approached his palanquin and complained loudly of their treatment 
by their master, Muhammad Amin Khan, who, they said, embezzled 
their pay. Husain ‘Ali, who had ridiculed a warning that a plot 
against his life was on foot, beckoned to Mir Haidar Beg, whom he 
knew by sight, and as the latter approached as though to present 
his petition turned to take a pipe from a pipe-bearer who stood 
on the other side of the palanquin. Mir Haidar Beg, seizing his 
opportunity, drew his long knife and plunged it into Husain ‘Ali’s 
side, and then, dragging his body from the palanquin, sat astride 
it and began to hack off the head. The murderer was slain by a young 
cousin of the murdered man, who was in his turn put to death by some 
Mughuls. 

Muhammad Amin Khan at once appeared on the scene and carried 
the Sayyid’s severed head into the emperor’s tents, but Muhammad 
Shah shrank from them and retired into the women’s apartments. 
A conspirator threw a shawl over his head and, rushing into the tent 
of the women, seized Muhammad and took him to the scene of the 
murder, the elephants were brought up, and the party mounted. 
The Sayyid’s head was raised aloft on a bamboo, the drums were 
beaten and orders were given that his tents and treasure should be 
plundered. Ratan Chand, who was accompanying the army to the 
Deccan, was seized and imprisoned. 

Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan received by a camel-rider a scrap of paper 
from Ratan Chand informing him of the assassination of his brother. 
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Sending on his son-in-law and a few others ahead to Delhi to proclaim 
one of the imprisoned princes of the house of Timiir as emperor, he 
continued his march. 

On the day following the assassination Muhammad Shah held 
a formal audience at which Muhammad Amin Khan was appointed 
minister and promotion was freely showered on the conspirators. 
Muhammad Amin Khan and the cowardly Khan Dauran were both 
promoted to the command of 8000 horse, a rank hitherto restricted 
to princes of the imperial family; the new minister’s son, Qamar- 
ud-din Khan, received the command of 7000, and Sa‘adat Khan of 
5000 horse. 

It was decided to turn northward and deal with ‘Abdullah Khan, 
and by 14 November the imperial army reached the neighbourhood 
of Hasanpur, on the Jumna, about fifty miles south of Delhi. 

The prince selected by the Sayyids’ party for the dangerous honour 
of the throne was Ibrahim,! a brother of the two puppet emperors, 
Rafi‘-ud-Darajat and Rafi‘-ud-Daula. He was proclaimed at Delhi 
on 14 October, two days before the arrival of ‘Abdullah Khan, who 
assembled troops—many of which were of very poor quality. His 
army marched out to the Qutb Minar on 2 November and on the 
14th reached Bilochpur, a village on the Jumna about five miles 
north of Hasanpur. 

The battle, which began on 15 November, was throughout the 
first day chiefly a duel of artillery. The impetuous valour of the 
Sayyids of Barha, who had gathered round their leader, held the 
imperial troops in check but ‘Abdullah Khan’s artillery was hopelessly 
outclassed by the imperial guns, which were not only far superior 
in weight of metal but were admirably served. Many of his raw 
and undisciplined troops melted away before the fire of the imperial 
guns, so that of 40,000 horse and 18,000 foot with which he had taken 
the field in the morning no more than a few thousands remained with 
him in the evening. There was a bright moon and the slightest 
movement in his camp drew on it the fire of the artillery, which was 
not only active during the night but was advanced to within a short 
distance of his position. By morning only a few of his relations and 
a thousand veteran troops remained; though they charged the im- 
perial army, valour was of no avail. Nearly all the leaders were slain, 
wounded, or captured, and Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan and his wounded 
brother were taken and ‘Abdullah was led before the emperor. 
‘Abdullah and his brother were eventually placed in the custody of 
Haidar Quli Khan. Ratan Chand had been beheaded before the 
emperor’s elephant at the beginning of the battle. 

Prince Ibrahim was arrested in a mango grove at Bagpur on the 
Jumna, sixteen miles north of Hasanpur, and carried before Mu- 
hammad Shah, who, recognising that he had been merely a pawn in 
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‘Abdullah’s game, received him kindly and inflicted no penalty. But 
he was sent back to his prison at Delhi. 

On 23 November Muhammad Shah entered his capital in triumph 
and received provincial governors from the Punjab, Oudh and Raja 
Jay Singh of Amber. Nizam-ul-Mulk and the lieutenant-governor 
of Orissa, who could not reach Delhi so soon, sent expressions of their 
loyalty, congratulations on the emperor’s victory, and contributions 
to his treasury. A proclamation at the beginning of the reign had 
decreed the levy of the jizya and the levy was now confirmed but was 
suddenly abandoned at the instance of Jay Singh of Amber and 
Girdhar Bahadur, whom it was not politic to offend. 

On g January, 1721, Muhammad Shah married the daughter of 
Farrukh-siyar, and on 30 January the minister, Muhammad Amin 
Khan, died of colic. His death was attributed to the magical arts 
of a Persian adventurer named Mir Muhammad Husain, who calling 
himself Namiid announced himself as the prophet of a new religion, 
described in a volume of scripture in a strange language of which he 
was the sole interpreter. He had acquired a considerable following, 
and Muhammad Amin Khan, whose fierce bigotry was notorious, 
resolved to punish the heresiarch and sent soldiers to arrest him. 
When the colic which had already attacked the minister suddenly 
grew worse, Namiid was taxed with having cast a spell upon him and 
admitted that he had. He declined to remove it and predicted his 
oppressor’s immediate death. The fulfilment of his prediction greatly 
increased his influence among the vulgar and secured him from the 
attacks of the powerful. Nami died two or three years later and was 
succeeded by his son, who bore the fanciful name of Numa Namid. 
This avaricious successor deprived his father’s chief disciple Diji 
Bar of the share of the offerings which he had hitherto enjoyed and 
Diji Bar in his wrath exposed the fraud. When the fabrication of 
the creed and scriptures was known the sect lost all its followers save 
a few fools. 

The duties of minister were entrusted as a temporary measure, 
and pending the arrival at court of Nizam-ul-Mulk, to “Indyat-ullah 
Khan the Kashmiri, an old noble of Aurangzib’s reign, Qamar- 
ud-din Khan received his father’s title of I‘timad-ud-Daula, and 
Sa‘adat Khan was appointed to the government of Agra. 

Ajit Singh of Jodhpur, who had been a partisan of the Sayyids and 
still held the government of Ajmer and Gujarat, refused to recognise 
the new government and assumed the state of an independent 
sovereign. Complaints of his tyranny and, above all, of his bigotry 
and intolerance, reached the court and orders were issued dismissing 
him ftom the government of both provinces. So strong was the 
sentiment aroused in Gujarat by the raja’s misgovernment that his 
deputy was attacked and expelled from the province, and the 
Mughul deputy had no difficulty in taking his place. In the province 
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of Ajmer, contiguous to the contumacious raja’s own state, it was 
less easy to provide, as none of the nobles at court was willing to 
undertake the task. Ajit Singh invaded Ajmer with 30,000 horse, 
and news of this checked a Mughul officer who started. Sa‘adat Khan 
was summoned from Agra to punish the rebel, but when he reached 
Delhi he could find nobody to accompany him and the emperor 
either could not or would not supply him with the funds for his 
troops. Intelligence was now received that the officer who had 
first advanced had entered the province of Ajmer and had plundcred 
some of its villages, but all the plunder had been retained by his 
starving troops, who were in arrears of pay, and he had fled to Amber, 
to Jay Singh, and returned his commission as governor of Ajmer. 
While the courtiers wavered as to the order to be taken with Ajit 
Singh, Nizam-ul-Mulk started from the Deccan, and the news 
brought Ajit Singh to his senses. On entering Ajmer he rebuilt 
mosques which had been destroyed by his orders, allowed the 
butchers to kill cattle for food, and withdrew his former prohibition 
of the Muslim call to prayer. He then wrote to court a humble 
petition promising that, if he were allowed to retain Ajmer, he would 
be loyal and submissive in future, and this was granted. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk had started from Aurangabad for Delhi on hearing 
the result of the battle of Hasanpur, but at the news of Muhammad 
Amin Kh4n’s appointment as minister he returned immediately to 
his capital. His ambition was to establish virtual independence in 
the Deccan and to control at Delhi the affairs of the empire. The 
Marathas were already the chief obstacle in the south, and when he 
failed to attain his object at Delhi he was mean enough to free himself 
in the south by encouraging them to extend their ravages to the 
northern provinces of the empire. 

He was dealing with disturbances in Bijapur and the Carnatic 
when the news of Muhammad Amin Khan’s death reached him. 
Regarding the emperor’s refusal to fill the place at once as an 
indication that it was reserved for him, he marched northwards, 
and was presented to the emperor at Delhi on 29 January, 1722. The 
jealousy and the intrigues of the courtiers delayed for a short time 
his appointment as minister, but on 21 February the emperor pre- 
sented him with the pen-case symbolical of the post and he entered 
upon his duties. Meeting with interference and opposition he ordered 
his chief opponent, Haidar Quli Khan, to repair to his province. The 
order was obeyed, but Haidar Quli Khan’s conduct in Gujarat was 
as embarrassing as his behaviour at court. His violence and eccen- 
tricity now developed into mania, and he boasted that he would 
overthrow Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

The new minister’s unpopularity increased daily. Courtiers were 
alienated by his arrogance and the emperor by the strictness of his 
discipline. Some even encouraged the maniac Haidar Quli Khan, 
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but his administration of Gujarat became such a scandal that wiser 
counsels prevailed and he was dismissed. He had, however, grown so 
strong in Gujarat that only one of the most powerful of the nobles 
could depose him. The choice naturally fell on the minister as the 
most capable and least desired at the capital, and Nizim-ul-Mulk 
was appointed to the government of Gujarat, to be held in addition 
to his post of minister and the viceroyalty of the Deccan. He left 
Delhi on 12 November and marched for Gujarat. Haidar Quli Khan, 
who decided that it would be folly to oppose him and had no desire 
to encounter him, left Gujarat for Delhi by another route, and 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, finding no resistance, sent his deputy into Gujarat 
and set out on his return march to Delhi. 

Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan had recently been the cause of dissensions 
between the courtiers, some of whom advocated his release. The 
majority, however, persuaded the emperor that his removal was 
necessary, and on 12 October, 1722, he was poisoned. 

Before Nizam-ul-Mulk left Delhi for Gujarat Sa‘adat Khan, who 
held the government of Agra, received the title of Burhan-ul-Mulk, 
by which he will henceforth be known, and was appointed to the 
government of Oudh, in addition to that of Agra. The Jats to the 
west and north-west of Agra had long been a source of trouble. Their 
chief, Churaman, though he had sworn allegiance to Muhammad 
Shah and was ostensibly ranged on his side at the battle of Hasanpur, 
had plundered the camps of both armies indiscriminately, and now 
exhibited scarcely a pretence of subordination either to the governor 
of Agra or to the emperor. The deputy at Agra, while riding abroad, 
was shot dead by a Jat. Burhan-ul-Mulk set out from Oudh to avenge 
the death of his lieutenant, but Khan Dauran, who had resented his 
appointment to two such important provinces as Agra and Oudh, 
in the absence of Nizam-ul-Mulk made the outrage a pretext for 
transferring the government of Agra to Raja Jay Singh of Amber. 

Jay Singh received an order to crush the Jats. Their country lay 
between Jay Singh’s capital and the seat of his new government, 
and he attacked them on his way to Agra. A family quarrel gave him 
the help of Badan Singh, Churaman’s nephew, in the siege of Thin,} 
in the course of which Churaman quarrelled with his son Muhkam 
Singh and poisoned himself. Muhkam Singh fled from Thin, which 
was occupied by Jay Singh’s troops on 19 November, and Badan 
Singh, in exchange for an undertaking to pay tribute regularly to 
Delhi, was recognised as Raja of Dig, where he laid the foundations 
of the Jat state of Bharatpur,? which has played a prominent part in 
the later history of India. 

The confirmation of Ajit Singh in the government of Ajmer had 
been due to weakness rather than to clemency, and his tenure of 
Ajmer, sanctified by the shrines of Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti and several 
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lesser saints, was repugnant to Muslim sentiment. Haidar Quli Khan’s 
prompt obedience to the order recalling him from Gujarat and his 
reckless audacity led to his appointment as governor of Ajmer, from 
which he expelled the raja’s officers. 

On 5 July, 1723, Nizam-ul-Mulk arrived at Delhi, but soon found 
his position at court insupportable. His gravity and austerity had 
unfitted him for intercourse with courtiers who were rather boon 
companions than statesmen. Muhammad Shah now neglected public 
business entirely beyond passing orders on the petitions of suitors and 
place-seekers recommended by his intimate associates, who reaped 
a rich harvest from the fees which they levied from their clients. 
Those to whom the execution of the duties of minister had fallen 
during Nizam-ul-Mulk’s absence in Gujarat were loth to surrender 
their power and he enjoyed the title without the power of his place. 
He ventured to offer serious advice to his sovereign, entreating him 
to abandon the practice of letting the reserved lands in farm, to 
abolish the wholesale bribery which prevailed at court, to exact the 
levy of the jzzya, as in the time of Aurangzib, from unbelievers, and 
to requite the services rendered by Tahmasp I of Persia to his 
ancestor, Humayin, by marching to relieve Tahmasp IT, now beset 
by Afghan invaders, who had sacked and occupied his capital. This 
advice was rejected; Nizam-ul-Mulk obtained permission to make 
a shooting tour in the Diab, and on 18 December left the court. 

News of Maratha inroads in Malwa and Gujarat now reached 
Delhi, and Nizém-ul-Mulk, who was at Soron, near the Ganges, 
informed the emperor that these required his immediate presence 
in his own provinces, and, without waiting for formal permission, 
marched at once into Malwa. On his approach the Marathas, who 
had only followed his own secret advice, retired across the Narbada 
and Nizaim-ul-Mulk encamped for some time at Sehore. Here he 
learnt of the existence at Delhi of an elaborate conspiracy to compass 
his overthrow. 

His post of minister had been bestowed on his cousin Qamar-ud-din 
Khan, I‘timad-ud-Daula, and now his enemies persuaded the weak 
emperor to send secret instructions to Mubariz Khan to oppose his 
return to the Deccan, promising as a reward the viceroyalty of that 
region, the greatest place in the empire. 

Mubariz Khan had served Sayyid Husain ‘Ali Khan before 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had indulgently treated him, and had left 
him at Hyderabad as governor, when the viceroy went to Delhi. 

On reaching his capital at Aurangabad late in June, 1724, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk discovered that Mubariz Khan’s preparations for 
attack were far advanced and that the Marathas had extended their 
operations in the Deccan. Remonstrances proved fruitless, and in 
August, hearing that Mubariz Khan’s army was already in motion, 
he left Aurangabad to meet him. 
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Mubariz Khan attempted, by passing far to the east of Aurangabad, 
to draw him away from the city, hoping to be able to descend on 
Aurangabad from the north and occupy it before his intentions were 
ascertained. He evaded Nizam-ul-Mulk, but the viceroy turned 
northward to meet him. The two armies met at Shakarkhelda!? in 
Berar on 11 October. The historians represent the battle as having 
been fiercely contested. Nizim-ul-Mulk’s army was at one time 
thrown into some confusion by the unsuccessful attempt of a force 
of the encmy to plunder its camp and baggage, a stratagem usual in 
the Deccan. But the losses of Nizam-ul-Mulk, which amounted to 
only three officers and a few rank and file, indicate that he met no 
very desperate resistance. Mubariz Khan and two of his sons were 
killed and two other sons taken prisoners, and the losses in killed 
amounted to three thousand, including many officers. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, to commemorate his victory, gave Shakarkhelda 
the namc of Fathkhelda, or “village of victory”’, and it is still known 
indiscriminately by either name. He sent the severed head of his 
opponent, in bitter irony, to court, as that of a rebel, and tendered 
to the emperor his humble congratulations on the victory which had 
attended his arms. 

The battle of Fathkhelda marks the establishment in the Deccan 
of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s hereditary rule, though he had been virtually 
independent since the fall of the Sayyid brothers. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk marched, after his victory, to Hyderabad, which 
he reached on 16 January, 1725, and which he now made his capital. 
The wretched emperor was constrained to conciliate him and to 
humiliate himself by rewarding him, in June, with the title of Asaf 
Jah. However, the court faction strove to diminish his influence by 
removing officers whom he had appointed and by preparing to deprive 
him of the government of Gujarat. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, in reply to these attacks, enlisted the aid of the 
Marathas, and attempted to restrict their forays in his provinces. 
The two most prominent Maratha officers in Gujarat were Kanthaji 
Kadam Bhande and Pilaji Gaikwar, and Nizain-ul-Mulk urged his 
uncle, Hamid Khan, who represented him in that province, to protect 
himself against any new governor whom the emperor might appoint. 
Sarbuland Khan, Mubariz-ul-Mulk, was the governor chosen, and 
he begged for the aid of Sayyid Najm-ud-din ‘Ali Khan, who had 
been in prison since the battle of Hasanpur, but was favoured by 
Muhammad Shah, who had been led by the Sayyid from his prison 
to his throne. 

Sarbuland Khan did not at once proceed to Gujarat but appointed 
as his lieutenant Shuja‘at Khan, who had acted in the same capacity 
before. Hamid Khan withdrew from Ahmadabad to Dohad and 
there entered into negotiations with Kanthaji who, on being 
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promised the chauth, readily joined him. The allies encamped at 
Kapadvanj and seized an opportunity of attacking Shuja‘at Khan 
near Ahmadabad. He was defeated and slain and Hamid Khin’s 
authority was again recognised in Gujarat, but an attempt by a brother 
of Shuja‘at Khan who was commandant of Surat to avenge Shuja‘at 
Khan’s death was also defeated. 

Sarbuland Khan had been in no hurry to leave Delhi, as the 
emperor had promised to appoint him minister if it were possible. 
When news of Hamid Khan’s two victories arrived the emperor decided 
that the power of the Turanian faction was still too great and begged 
Sarbuland Khan to depart for his province. In the summer of 1725 
he and Girdhar Bahadur, who was going to take charge of the 
government of Malwa, left the capital together, followed closely by 
Sayyid Najm-ud-din ‘Ali Khan, who had been appointed second 
in command of a large force. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, disérusting his uncle’s ability to withstand such 
an invasion, advised him to retire, but the vain and obstinate old 
man made an attempt to oppose the advance of the new governor. 
It failed and Hamid Khan was forced to take refuge with his nephew 
in the Deccan. 

In the following year Hamid Khan, accompanied by a large force 
of Marathas, returned to Gujarat and plundered the country. After 
many indecisive combats the Marathas were completely defeated, 
and expelled for a time from Gujarat. Sarbuland Khan’s army was 
so numerous that the revenues of the disordered province of Gujarat 
did not suffice for its maintenance and he received from the central 
treasury a monthly subvention of half a million rupees. Through 
Sarbuland Khan’s enemies at court, the expulsion of the Marathas 
from Gujarat was made a pretext for orders directing the reduction 
of the army and the discontinuance of the subsidy. He was still 
further weakened by the withdrawal of the gallant Sayyid, Najm- 
ud-din ‘Ali Khan, who was appointed, as a reward for his services 
in Gujarat, to the government of the province of Ajmer, and when the 
Marathas returned in force the governor was obliged to recognise 
their claim to chauth and sardeshmukhi in Gujarat. 

Corruption at court had reached a climax. Raushan-ud-Daula 
had been appointed minister on the dismissal of Qamar-ud-din Khan, 
as a measure to break the power of the Turanian faction. He was 
found to have been appropriating half of the sum of one million two 
hundred thousand rupees which the province of Kabul contributed 
annually to the imperial exchequer and to have dealt similarly with 
other large sums of money. He was dismissed from his post, his 
accounts were examined, and it was discovered that he was indebted 
to the state in twenty million rupees. The whole sum was recovered 
and Khan Dauran was appointed minister in his place. Shah 
‘Abdul-Ghafiar, a warm partisan of the Turanian party, was found 
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to have accumulated a fortune from the proceeds of bribery in the 
administration of crown lands. He was sent as a prisoner to Bengal, 
and his house was found to contain twenty million rupees in cash, 
besides much valuable property. 

One of Khan Dauran’s earliest acts as minister was to dismiss 
Sarbuland Khan from Gujarat on a charge that he had recognised 
the claim of the Marathis to chauth and sardeshmukhi. But the reduction 
of his army had forced him either to buy off the Marathas or to see 
his fertile province annually laid waste by them, and Khan Dauran’s 
personal enmity was the true cause of his dismissal. Abhay Singh, 
who, having (according to some accounts) murdered his father, 
Ajit Singh, in June, 1724, had succeeded as Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
was selected as viceroy of Gujarat. Sarbuland Khan, smarting 
under the injustice of his treatment by the minister, attacked the 
lieutenant sent to take charge and drove him from the province. 
A second representative, at the head of a larger force, shared the fate 
of the first, and Abhay Singh was forced in 1730 to set out for 
Gujarat in person. Though accompanied by a large army of forty or 
fifty thousand horse Sarbuland Khan inflicted a defeat on him, forcing 
him to retreat for a few miles. After this proof of his military qualities 
Sarbuland Khan’s heart failed him. Such acts of rebellion had become 
almost matters of course in the condition of feebleness to which the 
central government had fallen, but his situation was more than usually 
unfavourable. Abhay Singh might be reinforced from the capital 
and Khan Dauran might even seek the powerful aid of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, who still resented his uncle’s expulsion from Gujarat. Sarbuland 
Khan therefore visited Abhay Singh, recalled his close friendship 
with the raja’s father, and said that his resistance had been merely 
a vindication of his own honour, and that he would gladly allow 
Abhay Singh to enter Ahmadabad. Sarbuland Khan then set out 
for Delhi, but his opposition to the new governor had enraged the 
minister, who was bent on punishing him. He travelled by way 
of Malwa, and on his arrival at Agra was arrested by mace-bearers, 
being deserted by his troops, and remained a state prisoner. This 
was his reward for important services rendered to the empire. He 
had been guilty of high treason, but so had Nizam-ul-Mulk, on three 
occasions, yet Nizam-ul-Mulk was viceroy of the Deccan, where he 
was even now plotting treason against his sovereign. 

Treason doth never prosper. What’s the reason? 
That when it prospers none dare call it treason. 

Shortly afterwards when Sarbuland Khan was pardoned and 
appointed governor of Allahabad, he was so broken in spirit and 
disgusted by his treatment that he remained at Agra and sent his son 
as his deputy. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash, a stout Afghan soldier of fortune who 
had established himself in the reign of Farrukh-siyar in the central 
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Diab where he had built for himself a stronghold named after his 
master, Farrukhabad, had distinguished himself. Rude and illiterate, 
but faithful to a party which he had adopted, he might, had fortune 
smiled, have established a state like Oudh or the Deccan, and he 
narrowly missed success. In 1725 when appointed governor of 
Allahabad he found a powerful confederacy of Bundelas with a force 
of 20,000 horse and more than 100,000 foot occupying the whole of 
Baghelkhand and other districts. The Bundelas, unlike most of the 
Rajputs, were suspected, with good reason, of sympathy with the 
Marathas. Muhammad Khan undertook the task with little sympathy 
and less support from Delhi. Throughout 1727 and 1728 he was 
engaged in incessant hostilities. An enumeration of his battles and 
sieges would be tedious and, without full details, uninstructive.} 
Muhammad Khan had considerable successes against the Bundelas, 
but early in 1729 the Maratha troops of Baji Rao Peshwa invaded 
Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand, and in May, 1729, Muhammad 
Khan was compelled to take refuge in the fort of Jaitpur, where he 
was besieged for three months. Finally, in August, 1729, he was 
relieved by his son Qaim Khan, but he was still at the mercy of his 
enemies who extorted from him a promise that he would never again 
enter Bundelkhand. This failure was followed by his dismissal from 
his government. 

The sole object of all Nizam-ul-Mulk’s dealings with the Marathas 
was to free his dominions, as far as might be, of their influence and 
institutions and, if that should be possible, of their presence. His 
attempt to compromise for payments of chauth and sardeshmukht and 
to support the pretender Shambhiji led to war in 1727-28, which is 
described in the next chapter. 

In the end Nizam-ul-Mulk was compelled to accept all Baji Rdo’s 
terms, except a demand for the surrender of Shambhiji, who was 
permitted to retire to Panhala. His efforts to prevent Baji Raéo’s 
advance into Gujarat by inducing the Maratha officers employed 
there to oppose it were foiled by Baji Rao’s rapid movements and 
victory over his opponents in April, 1731. When the Peshwa returned 
at the end of the rainy season, intending to punish the duplicity 
which had so nearly frustrated his plans, Nizam-ul-Mulk averted 
his wrath by unfolding a scheme for the extension of the Maratha 
power into northern India. The design accorded with Baji Rao’s 
policy and ambitions and he welcomed the suggestion, and the 
Peshwa’s brother was at once sent into Malwa at the head of a 
Maratha force. 

Malhar Rao Holkar had already been engaged in ravaging Malwa 
and Girdhar Bahadur, the governor, who enjoyed a respectable 
military reputation, commanded neither the troops nor the resources 

1 For a full account of this campaign see A History of the Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad 
(Calcutta, 1879), by Wm. Irvine, pp. 288-302. 
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which would have enabled him to offer effective opposition to the 
raids of so mobile an enemy. Repeated appeals to the imperial court 
fell on deaf ears and Girdhar died in battle (December, 1728). 
A relative who succeeded him was left to his own resources and met 
the same fate three years later. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash, who was at Delhi explaining his defeat 
in Bundelkhand, was appointed to Malwa, and reached Sarangpur 
on 26 January, 1731. The state of the province was appalling. It was 
out of cultivation and most of the inhabitants left were in league with 
marauding parties of Marathas, who numbered by the end of 1731 
nearly 100,000. Against such forces Muhammad Khan could do 
nothing. His appeals for help and a prayer that the emperor should 
take the field in person merely drew a letter of reproaches from the 
minister, Khan Dauran, who accused the governor of apathy and 
his troops of treachery. Landholders in the province were informed 
that they need pay no heed to Muhammad Khan as a new governor 
was about to be appointed, and on 25 October, 1732, the governor 
was recalled to Agra and Jay Singh of Amber was appointed to 
succeed him. 

Raja Jay Singh was no more able than Muhammad Khan to 
restrain the ravages of the Marathas, who had now, under Baji Rao, 
overrun the whole of Malwa. Though his sympathies with his 
co-religionists were to some extent modified by his honour as a Rajput 
he came to an understanding with the Peshwa, but even this method 
of conciliation was ineffectual. In February, 1734, the Marathas 
captured and occupied Hindaun, only seventy miles south-west of 
Agra. Muzaffar Khan, who had been recalled from Ajmer, was sent 
to chastise them, but the Marathas, who had had no intention of 
occupying Hindaun permanently, retired as he advanced, cut off his 
supplies and reduced him to distress. The court of Delhi was now 
content with little in the way of military success and Muzaffar Khan, 
who was considered to have accomplished his task by driving the 
Marathas from Hindaun, was recalled to Delhi, where he was received 
with rejoicings and honours out of all proportion to the scanty 
measure of his success. 

Later in the year the pacific minister himself indulged in a similar 
military promenade and in November, 1734, marched to Malwa 
and back. These expeditions were entirely futile. The Marathas, 
avoiding a general engagement, harassed the imperial troops and 
never ceased to levy contributions from the people. In March, 1735, 
only a few months after the minister’s triumphal return to Delhi, 
a force of Marathas advanced, sacked the town of Sambhar on the 
high road from Delhi to Ajmer, drove out the commandant and 
slew the gazi at the door of his own house. Further resistance was 
clearly useless and the emperor, on the recommendation of Raja 

Jay Singh, tacitly recognised Baji Rao as governor of Malwa. Later 
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in the year Abhay Singh of Jodhpur, who had proved to be a most 
inefficient governor, was dismissed from Gujarat, but his deputy 
would not evacuate Ahmadabad and the new governor was obliged 
to court an alliance with Damayji Gaikwar before he could gain 
possession of the city. 

A rising at this time in the Allahabad province illustrates both the 
decay of respect for the imperial government and the ineptitude of 
the imperial officials. A landholder named Bhagwant Rai (son of 
Araru Singh) in the Kora district slew the commandant, who was 
a brother-in-law of Qamar-ud-din Khan, I‘timad-ud-Daula, plun- 
dered all his property and took his wife to himself. Qamar-ud-din 
Khan sent a relation to punish the murderer and recover the widow 
and property. On his approach Bhagwant R4i withdrew for a time 
into a remote part of the district but returned to Kora, slew the new 
commandant and established himself with impunity in Kora. 
Qamar-ud-din Khan, lacking the courage to avenge in person his 
outraged honour, begged Burhan-ul-Mulk, the governor of Oudh, 
to undertake the punishment of the rebel. Burhan-ul-Mulk, passing 
through the Kora district early in November, 1735, on his way to 
Delhi, called Bhagwant R4i to account for his misdeeds and Bhagwant 
Rai, when he found that Burhan-ul-Mulk declined to be put off 
with fair words, unexpectedly attacked him. Mistaking another man 
for Burhan-ul-Mulk he drove his spear through his breast and slew 
him. Burhan-ul-Mulk and Raja Durjan Singh, who was related to 
the rebel, attacked him, and Bhagwant Ri fell, cut down by the 
raja’s sword and pierced by an arrow from Burhan-ul-Mulk’s bow. 
His head was sent to the emperor, and his skin, stuffed with straw, 
to Qamar-ud-dir Khan. 

In November, 1735, Muhammad Khan Bangash was reappointed 
to the government of Allahabad, which he held for no more than 
six months, being again dismissed in May, 1736, when Sarbuland 
Khan was once more appointed. 

Baji Rao was now in serious pecuniary difficulties, owing to the 
size of his army and the high pay necessary to outbid Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
His troops were in arrears and he was heavily indebted to money- 
lenders. The emperor and his minister desired peace, but the less 
mean-spirited Turanian nobles were opposed to any disgraceful 
compromise. Muhammad Shah’s conciliatory attitude encouraged 
the Peshwa to demand the cession of the whole of Malwa and the 
tract south of the Chambal, Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, and Muttra, 
the recognition of his right as hereditary Sardeshmukh and Sardeshpandya 
of the six provinces of the Deccan, and an annual assignment of five 
million rupees. His claims threw the emperor into the arms of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, who was implored to forget the past and to save the 
empire from destruction. In March, 1737, Khan Dauran and Qamar- 
ud-din Khan, each at the head of a great army, advanced one towards 
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Ajmer and the other towards Muttra while Burhan-ul-Mulk crossed 
the Ganges to help the Raja of Bhadawar, whom Holkar was be- 
sieging in his stronghold. Burhan-ul-Mulk fell on Holkar and pursued 
him towards Gwalior, and then, hearing that the Peshwa was en- 
camped at Dholpur, turned northward to attack him, when he 
received letters from Khan Dauran. 

Once more public interests were sacrificed to personal jealousy. 
Burhan-ul-Mulk had gained credit for his suppression of the rebellion 
at Kora and now his success against Holkar induced Khan Dauran, 
as the historian says, “‘either to make a name for himself or, if that 
might not be, to reduce Burhan-ul-Mulk to his own level of infamy”’. 
He begged Burhan-ul-Mulk not to be so rash as to attack Baji Rao 
single-handed, as he was hastening to join him and together they 
would crush the enemy. Burhan-ul-Mulk hesitated and Khan 
Dauran moved at his leisure to join him. This operation occupied 
three or four days and a week was spent in reciprocal hospitality. 
Treachery and folly combined gave Baji Rao his opportunity, which 
he was not slow to seize. Eluding the roysterers he advanced, by 
forced marches, and encamped only nine miles from the walls of 
Shahjahanabad. After some minor acts of spoliation and the total 
defeat of a force of 8000 horse led from the city, as Burhan-ul-Mulk, 
Qamar-ud-din Khan, and Khan Daurdan were closing on him, Baji 
RAo retired towards Gwalior, plundering as he went, and unmolested 
by the imperial troops. 

Meanwhile Nizam-ul-Mulk was advancing from the south and 
Khan Dauran, prompted again by a jealous fear lest he should 
claim a share in the credit, hastened to come to terms; and Baji Rao 
withdrew on recelving a commission appointing him to the govern- 
ment of Malwa and the promise of an annual subvention of one 
million and three hundred thousand rupees. His presence was 
required in the Konkan, where a campaign against the Portuguese 
and Angria of Janjira was in progress. 

The languid movement of Nizam-ul-Mulk was stimulated by the 
issue of a commission appointing his eldest son, Ghazi-ud-Din Khan, 
governor of Malwa and Gujarat, on the condition of his expelling 
the Maratha. He marched through Agra and then through Kalpi 
into Malwa and halted at Sironj. Baji Rao’s business in the Konkan 
did not occupy him for long, and he returned to Malwa. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk advanced to Bhopal, where the two armies met in January, 
1738, and betrayed his weakness by entrenching himself in a strong 
position. A battle produced no decisive result and Nizam-ul-Mulk’s 
camp was surrounded by predatory hordes who cut off his supplies 
and repelled forces sent to relieve him. At length, leaving his heavy 
baggage behind him, he forced his way through the screen of light 
horse surrounding him and began a laborious retreat. At every 
step he was harassed by the Marathas and though these failed 
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to capture his artillery, his troops progressed slowly, and on 17 
January, 1738, near Sironj, he was obliged to sign a convention under- 
taking to obtain for Baji R4o the whole of Malwa, with sovereignty 
in the territory between the Narbada and the Chambal and a subsidy 
of five million rupees. These terms were sufficiently disgraceful. They 
included nothing that was the Nizam’s, and the cession of sovereignty 
in the tract between the two rivers may have covered a design to 
protect his dominions in the south by establishing an independent 
state between them and the territories of the emperor. 

A grave peril now threatened India. The condition of the Safavi 
dynasty of Persia during the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
may be compared with that of the House of Timi in India. Power 
and authority had fallen from the grasp of a weak and worthless 
prince and the country, in the hands of a band of quarrelsome but 
unwarlike nobles, lay an easy prey to an aggressor. Mahmiid Khan 
the Ghilzai, son of Mir Vais who had freed Qandahar from the 
Persian yoke, had risen against the feeble Tahmasp II, conquered 
Herat, Khurasan, and at length, in 1722, Isfahan itself, and had 
driven the Safavi into the forests of Mazandaran. Russian and 
Turkish invasions had increased Persia’s misery and confusion and 
the whole country, except a narrow strip in the north, lay at the mercy 
of aliens in race and religion. A deliverer appeared in the person 
of Nadir Quli, a Turk of the Afshar tribe of Khurdsan, who in 1729 
expelled the Afghans from Isfahan and Fars and extended the 
Persian monarchy to its ancient limits. ‘Abbas III, the last of the 
Safavis, was permitted to ascend the throne in 1731, but all power 
in the state had been wielded since the expulsion of the Afghans 
by Nadir Quli, who in 1736 threw aside all disguise and ascended 
the throne of Persia as Nadir Shah. After defeating the Russians 
and the Turks, who had taken advantage of Persia’s distress, he 
turned his attention to northern Afghanistan and captured Herat 
and Balkh, reserving Qandahar, the home of the Ghilzais who had 
ravaged Persia, until later. Two envoys had been sent to inform 
Muhammad Shah that Nadir Shah purposed to punish the Afghans 
of Qandahar and to request him to order his governor of Kabul to 
close the frontiers of that province to fugitives. Each envoy returned 
with a favourable answer, but nothing was done. 

On opening the siege of Qandahar towards the end of June, 1737, 
Nadir Shah found that many fugitives were escaping towards Kabul, 
and a third envoy was sent to demand an explanation, with 
instructions to stay only forty days at the court of Delhi; but the 
envoy could obtain neither an audience nor leave to depart. 

Qandahir fell on 24 March, 1738, and Nadir Shah, whose envoy 
had been absent for a year, advanced towards Ghazni, which he 
entered on 11 June. He reached Kabul on 21 June, and after a 
combat beneath the walls, the citadel was besieged and surrendered 
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on 29 June. Nadir stayed for some months in Kabul and its neigh- 
bourhood, and wrote to Muhammad Shah, complaining again of his 
breach of faith, but the messenger was waylaid and slain, and it 
is doubtful whether the despatch ever reached the emperor. 

On 26 November Nadir defeated at Jamrid the governor of Kabul 
who, with a force of 20,000 Afghans, attempted to bar his exit from 
the Khyber pass. He then occupied Peshawar, where he halted for 
some time. On 27 December he crossed the Indus at Attock and in 
January, 1739, meeting at Wazirabad on the Chenab with some 
slight resistance he ‘“‘swept it away as a flood sweeps away a handful 
of chaff”. The governor of Lahore met the invader at a distance of 
twelve miles from that city but was at once defeated and on the 
following day appeared before Nadir, made his obeisance and 
presented a peace offering. 

From Lahore Nadir Shah sent to Muhammad Shah a courteous 
letter, reminding him that they were both of Turkish blood and 
expressing wonder that he had not received more assistance in 
chastising the Afghans, who had done more harm in India than they 
had in Persia—an apposite reference to the expulsion of Humayitin 
by Sher Shah. He also complained again of the gross discourtesy 
with which he had been treated, but attributed this to evil counsellors 
rather than to any deliberate design on the part of Muhammad. 
He was coming, he added, to punish these counsellors, and if they 
survived an encounter with him their fate would depend on such 
intercession as Muhammad Shah might see fit to make for them. 

The news that Nadir intended to invade India was received at 
first with ridicule, but when it became known that he had taken 
Kabul incredulity gave way to panic, which increased with every 
stage of the invader’s advance. Khan Dauran and Nizam-ul-Mulk 
were first nominated to the command of an army to oppose him, 
but declined the honour, and it soon became apparent that the 
occasion demanded the presence of the emperor and of all the troops 
which he could place in the field. Burhan-ul-Mulk of Oudh and all 
other nobles and assignees were summoned, with their contingents, 
and the same command went to the chiefs of Rajasthan, but all of 
these made their excuse. Akbar, similarly situated, could have 
commanded the service of many thousands of valiant Rajputs, but 
the descendant of Aurangzib could not persuade one to strike a blow 
in defence of his throne. 

Even at this moment of peril the great nobles of the empire could 
not lay aside their personal quarrels and with scarcely an exception 
entered, either to assure their fortunes or to steal a march on their 
fellows, into treasonable correspondence with the invader. “Brother”, 
said Nadir Shah to Muhammad Shah, when Muhammad Khan 
Bangash was presented to him, “‘you have three faithful servants, 
and the rest are traitors; those three are Nasir Khan, Khan Dauran, 
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and Muhammad Khan; from these I received no letters; from all the 
rest I received invitations to invade your country.” 

Muhammad Shah and his army marched out to Sonpat, and in 
the latter half of February reached Karnal, where it had been 
decided to meet the invader. The position was better suited for 
defence than attack, being protected by nearly impenetrable jungle 
and by the canal of ‘Ali Mardan Khan. The imperial guns were 
chained together, and it seems that entrenchments were thrown up. 
Muhammad Shah’s elaborate precautions for his safety nearly 
tempted Nadir Shah to leave this fortified camp on his left and to 
pass on to Delhi, but an action was precipitated by the inconsiderate 
haste of one commander. 

Nadir Shah marched from Lahore on 6 February and reached 
Sirhind ten days later. Thence he marched to Tardori, 10 miles north 
of Karnal, reaching that place on 22 February. The governor of 
Ambala had fallen back on Tardori and attempted to hold the large 
sarat in that town, but a very brief bombardment by the Persian 
guns induced him to surrender. Nadir Shah’s system of intelligence 
was excellent, while in the opposite camp no attempt was made to 
obtain information. 

The Indian army was distracted with terror and fervent prayers 
went up for the speedy arrival of Burhan-ul-Mulk, who was leading 
his large contingent to the imperial camp. Nadir Shah, finding that 
dense jungle would impede a direct advance from the north on Karnal, 
inclined slightly to his right, and encamped, on 23 February, in the 
open plain two leagues to the west of the town. On the following 
morning he advanced to within a league of the town. His patrols 
and scouts had already searched the country to the south of Karnal 
and he knew more of the movements of Burhan-ul-Mulk than was 
known in the Indian camp. On 23 February he had sent a force to 
cut him off, but Burhan-ul-Mulk, moving between the main road 
and the river Jumna, had passed unmolested, though his baggage 
train was captured. 

Burhan-ul-Mulk arrived in the camp on 24 February and was 
waiting for his baggage when he learnt that it had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. He ordered his troops to mount in an attempt 
to recover his baggage. Nizam-ul-Mulk hesitated to join Burhan- 
ul-Mulk’s troops, who were still weary from their march, but Khan 
Dauran decided to go to his support and led his troops to the attack, 
coming up about a mile to the right of Burhan-ul-Mulk. The emperor 
and Nizim-ul-Mulk followed him and their advanced troops closed 
the interval between Khan Dauran and Burhan-ul-Mulk, but the 
emperor with the main body of his army remained just without the 
enceinte of the camp. 

The battle began at noon, according to the Persian account, so 
that there was little force in Nizim-ul-Mulk’s objection. The Indian 
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troops!, whose serried ranks extended over two miles of front and to 
the same depth from front to rear, were of very small fighting value 
compared with Nadir’s hardy warriors, and the mélée was rather 
a massacre than a battle. Burhan-ul-Mulk was recognised by a 
fellow-townsman from Nishapur, who sprang from his saddle, clam- 
bered by the ropes into the howdah of his elephant, and caused the 
animal, apparently without resistance, to be driven into the Persian 
camp. Khan Dauran was mortally wounded and died on the 
following day. ‘‘ My own rashness”’, he said to the courtiers who had 
come to visit him, ‘‘has brought me to this. Now there is one thing 
for you to do. By any means possible keep Nadir Shah out of Delhi. 
Buy him off here, and persuade him to return at once.” This sound 
advice was frustrated by the jealousy and treachery of the courtiers. 
Muhammad Shah and the survivors took refuge in their fortified 
camp, where provisions were already scarce and where they were 
besieged as in a fortress, and the emperor wrote a piteous appeal to 
the conqueror, based on the latter’s own reference to their com- 
munity of race. 

Nadir Shah was apparently ignorant of the wealth and resources 
of India, and Burhan-ul-Mulk, hearing of the death of Khan Dauran, 
coveted the rank and title of Amir-ul- mara, which the deceased had 
borne, and resolved to earn it by a signal service to his master. In 
the course of a long interview with Nadir he persuaded him to agree 
to leave Muhammad Shah on the throne of Delhi and to retire from 
India at once in consideration of an indemnity of twenty million 
rupees. Nizam-ul-Mulk was sent by Muhammad Shah to Nadir 
Shah’s camp to confirm the offer of this indemnity. His mission was 
successful, and he had little difficulty, on his return, in persuading 
his master to confer on him, as a reward for his service, the title of 
Amir-ul-Umara. Burhan-ul-Mulk’s rage on learning that his hopes 
were dashed led him to address Nadir in terms very different from 
those first employed. It was absurd, he said, that the victor should 
be content with a miserable twenty millions. He himself, a mere 
provincial governor, could produce such a sum from his own house. 
The instinct of the Turkman robber was aroused. He was ready to 
keep his promise to maintain Muhammad Shab on the throne, but 
the question of the indemnity could stand over until he arrived at 
Delhi. 

Muhammad Shah twice visited Nadir Shah in his camp. On one 
occasion the monarchs had a private interview at which only one or 
two officials were present and Nadir Shah rated Muhammad Shah 
for his past conduct. After repeating his old causes of complaint 
he ridiculed the folly and indecision of Muhammad Shah’s recent 
policy. The fortified camp at Karnal had failed to arrest his progress, 


1 200,000 horse and foot and 5000 field guns, besides swivel guns. Nadir Shah had 
125,000 horse. 
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but it had exposed Muhammad Shah’s cowardice to the contempt 
of all. 

On 12 March Nadir Shah set out for Delhi and six days later 
encamped in the Shalamar garden’? while he contemptuously allowed 
Muhammad Shah to precede him into the city to make preparations 
for his reception. The Persian festival of the new year coincided 
in this year with the Muhammadan feast of the sacrifice and on 
21 March, the day after Nadir Shah’s entry into Delhi, both festivals 
were celebrated by the recitation of the khutba in his name in all the 
mosques of Delhi, by which ceremony he was acknowledged as lord 
of all India. His troops were quartered in and around the city. On 
the following day a dispute regarding billets and the price of food 
and forage arose, and some Persians were attacked. Mischief-makers 
spread the rumour that Nadir Shah was dead, and the rumour caused 
arising. Persians strolling aimlessly about the city, either alone or in 
twos and threes, were massacred. The nobles who had been supplied, 
at their own request, with Persian guards, either delivered these 
guards to the fury of the populace or took no measures to save them. 
Nadir Shah, on hearing of this outrage, at once issued orders directing 
his troops to stand fast and defend themselves in their quarters and 
billets while abstaining from reprisals. 

During the tumult two Mughul officers, believing Nadir Shah to 
be dead and desiring to be in a position to overawe the foreign troops 
in the capital, had gone with a force of four hundred and seventy men 
to the imperial elephant stables, slain the Persian in charge and 
possessed themselves of the elephants. 

In the morning Nadir Shah mounted and rode through the city 
to ascertain the result of the tumult. About nine hundred Persians 
had been slain and their corpses were yet lying about the streets. He 
returned to the beautiful “golden mosque” which had been built 
not long before, and here the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses 
threw stones at him from their roofs and one fired a musket, missing 
him but killing a Persian officer by his side. The sight of the bodies 
of his men had enraged him and at this last outrage his wrath flamed 
forth, and he ordered a general massacre of the guilty inhabitants. 
Two of Muhammad Shah’s officers were sent by Nadir Shah to 
seize those who had taken the elephant stables, and the guilty leaders 
and their four hundred and seventy men were brought before Nadir 
and put to the sword. The work of blood continued from eight in the 
morning until the evening, and the tale of the slain was 30,000.* 
In the evening Nizam-ul-Mulk and Qamar-ud-din Khan appeared 
before Nadir Shah with a message from Muhammad Shah, who 

1 Six miles north of the city. 

2 The Jahan-kushé-t-Nadiri is followed here (pp. 35 58, » 359). | gh trwast 185) says that 
the slaughter lasted from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. an vein eh was 120,000, 


though placed by some as high as 150,000. Scott’s patie a S605, (a, 207) is certainly 
too low and it is not improbable that Muhammad Mahdi errs in the same direction. 
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begged that the remnant of his guilty people might be spared. Nadir 
Shah issued orders that the slaying and plundering should cease and 
to the credit of his discipline! his excited soldiery at once stayed their 
hands. The flames were extinguished, but a great part of the city was 
in ruins and the stench of the dead was soon intolerable. The corpses 
were piled in stacks and burnt, whether Hindus or Muslims, with 
the timber of the ruined houses. All captives, to the number of 
50,000, were set free. 

Muhammad had surrendered to Nadir at Karnal the keys of his 
treasury and both the wealth and the jewels of the empire were at 
the conqueror’s disposal, but there remained the levying of contribu- 
tions from the great nobles, in accordance with the suggestion made 
by Burhan-ul-Mulk. The traitor was now dead, having succumbed 
a few days after his return to Delhi to a malignant tumour. He had 
paid before his death thirty-three million rupees and a force proceeded 
to Oudh to recover from his nephew and son-in-law, Abu-’]-Manstr 
Khan, Safdar Jang, the promised contribution of twenty million 
rupees. Safdar Jang paid partly in cash and completed the sum due 
from him with elephants, jewels and vessels of gold and silver. The 
value of the pearls, diamonds and other jewels taken from the imperial 
treasury was described as being beyond computation. They included 
Shah Jahan’s wonderful Peacock Throne, the jewels alone of which, 
without reckoning the precious metal of which the throne was made, 
were valued at twenty million rupees. 

Sarbuland Khan, excused by his poverty from contributing anything 
himself, was charged to collect from the nobles, the officers of the 
court and army, and the wealthy inhabitants, and his zeal and activity 
were stimulated from time to time by threats and rewards. The 
property of Khan Daurdn and his brother was confiscated and yielded 
to Nadir’s treasury fifty million rupees. Nizam-ul-Mulk and Qamar- 
ud-din Khan each contributed fifteen million in jewels, treasure 
and goods. Violence and torture were used in extorting contributions. 
A grand-daughter of Kam Bakhsh was married to Nadir’s youngest 
son, Nasr-ullah Mirza. Before leaving Delhi Nadir Shah formally 
annexed the province of Kabul and all territory west of the Indus, 
and gave Muhammad Shah advice which that prince had neither 
the sense nor the moral courage to follow. He expressed his horror 
at the idea of the misbelievers levying taxes in the dominions of Islam, 
counselled him to resume all assignments and to pay his nobles and 
officers direct from the treasury, permitting none to maintain troops. 
At the charges of the state the emperor should have picked horsemen 
under officers appointed by himself. He warned the emperor particu- 
larly against Nizim-ul-Mulk, whom he had found to be cunning, 
self-seeking and more ambitious than became a subject. 


1 The most rigid discipline was maintained in the Persian army. ‘Eighty Kuzzlebash 
had their Bellies ript up at Cabul, for only being present when some of their own People 
forced one of the Country women” (Fraser, p. 151). . 
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It is said that Nadir Shah admitted to some of his own officers that 
he had acted indiscreetly in two matters, namely in permitting 
Muhammad Shah to retain a throne of which he was not worthy 
and in sparing the life of a courtier so crafty and unscrupulous as 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

On 16 May Nadir Shah left Delhi carrying with him his immense 
booty. Different authorities estimate the cash alone at amounts 
varying from eight to more than thirty million sterling, besides 
jewels, plate, cash, stuffs and other valuable property. The emperor 
also took with him a thousand elephants, seven thousand horses, 
ten thousand camels, a hundred eunuchs, a hundred and thirty 
writers, two hundred builders, a hundred masons, and two hundred 
carpenters. By a decree issued from Delhi Nadir Shah generously 
remitted all taxes throughout Persia for a period of three years. 

His departure left Muhammad Shah and his courtiers stupefied 
with the blow which had fallen on them. For two months nothing 
was done or proposed in regard to the state of affairs in the empire. 
Even this blow could not awaken from the heavy sleep of security, 
and the lethargy of indolence, people who were so intoxicated with 
the wine of pride and self-conceit. They agreed only in ill-will to 
each other. It was not until November that the emperor and his 
courtiers could summon up energy for active intrigue. 

Nadir Shah’s warnings had had some effect on Muhammad Shah, 
who was now suspicious of Nizam-ul-Mulk and all the Turanian 
nobles. After secret conversations with the object of undermining 
the power and influence of the Turanian party, he promised to 
appoint ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk in place of Qamar-ud-din Khan, the mini- 
ster, who was second in importance only to Nizim-ul-Mulk among 
the Turanians. The latter now prepared to set out for his viceroyalty 
in the Deccan. Qamar-ud-din Khan learnt what had passed and 
wrote to Nizam-ul-Mulk, by whose advice he resigned his post, 
left Delhi and joined the Nizam. Muhammad Shah consulted others 
and was told that ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk could never stand against the 
power of the Turanian party. The result was the complete collapse 
of the emperor’s plot. ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk was himself sent to the camp 
to make his peace with Qamar-ud-din Khan and Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
and did so with such openness and honesty as to win the latter’s 
warm approval. As he could not remain in the capital after what had 
passed, he left Delhi for Allahabad, of which province he held the 
government. Nizam-ul-Mulk, in view of the necessity for frustrating 
the emperor’s schemes for the oppression of the Turanian faction, 
deferred his departure for the Deccan. 

At the same time Safdar Jang, the nephew and son-in-law of 
Burhan-ul-Mulk, was formally confirmed in the government of Oudh, 
in which he had been acting since his uncle’s death, while Zakariya 
Khan received the Punjab and Multan, in which, until the battle 
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of Karnal, he had been merely the deputy of his father, Khan 
Dauran. 

The affairs of the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa now claim 
our attention. The pernicious practice of uniting several rich provinces 
under the government of a viceroy to whom, and not to the emperor, 
the actual governor of each province was immediately subordinate 
was now as firmly established in this region as in the Deccan. Prince 
‘Azim-ush-Shan had held these three provinces and that of Allahabad 
in addition, and when the Sayyid brothers, who had been his deputies 
in Allahabad, left their province with the object of placing Farrukh- 
siyar on the throne Ja‘far Khan, who had been the prince’s deputy 
in Bengal, governed the three provinces, from which Allahabad 
was then separated, as viceroy. Ja‘far Khan had died in 1726, when 
Khan Dauran, who never concerned himself with the affairs of these 
provinces, was formally appointed viceroy, while the government of 
the provinces was actually carried on by Shuja‘-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan, Ja‘far Khan’s son-in-law, who had been his deputy in Orissa, 
and received, on his promotion, the title of Shuja‘-ud-Daula. He 
ruled the provinces ably and well for thirteen years and died on 
24 March, 1739, while Nadir Shah was at Delhi. He was succeeded, 
as a matter of course, the hereditary principle being by now established 
in the great provincial governments, by his son Sarfaraz Khan, who 
bore the title of ‘Ala-ud-Daula. Sarfaraz Khan was pious and devout, 
but weak, and attempted to favour his own personal servants at the 
expense of his father’s old advisers, who were too strong for him. 
He also attempted to interfere in the administration of Bihar, the 
governor of which, appointed by his father, was ‘Ali Vardi Khan, 
entitled Mahabat Jang. ‘Ali Vardi wrote to an old friend at court 
and offered, for a commission as viceroy of the three provinces and 
written permission to expel Sarfaraz Khan, a gift to the emperor 
of ten million rupees. He had also a private wrong to avenge. 
Sarfaraz Khan had attempted to take away the wife of his grandson, 
Siraj-ud-Daula,? and to marry her to his own son. ‘Ali Vardi’s 
prayer was supported by an accusation that Sarfaraz had obeyed the 
order in a letter sent by Nadir Shah to his father, but received after his 
father’s death, and had caused the khutba to be read in the invader’s 
name.* It was also suggested that if Sarfaraz Khan were captured 
or slain his father’s considerable wealth would escheat to the crown. 
Money was scarce at Delhi, and these offers were very welcome, but 
time was required for the completion of the transaction and it was 
not until March, 1740, that ‘Ali Vardi received his commission. 


1 Also known as Murshid Quli Khan, the founder of Murshidabad. 

* The “Surajah Dowlah” of Macaulay and “Sir Roger Dowler” of contemporary 
lish prints, afterwards infamous as the author of the tragedy of the Black Hole of 
cutta. See chap. vu, vol. v. 

8 Coin was actually struck at ‘Azimabad (Patna) and at Murshidabad in the name of 

Nadir Shah (Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, m, pp. lii and Ixv) [Ed.]. 
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Early in April ‘Ali Vardi Khan marched from Patna for Murshi- 
dabad. Sarfaraz Khan was surrounded by traitors who kept the 
news of his enemy’s movements from him as long as they could, and 
it was not until he had reached Rajmahal that Sarfaraz Khan heard 
of his advance. He marched from Murshidabad on 19 April, and two 
days later reached Giria, on the eastern bank of the Bhagirathi, 
about twenty-five miles north-west of his capital. “Ali Vardi Khan 
encamped on the opposite bank of the river and succeeded by pro- 
testations of fidelity supported by a false oath sworn on a brick 
wrapped in a cloth, which was supposed to be a copy of the Koran, 
and by the treacherous assurances of false counsellors in persuading 
Sarfaraz Khan that he had come to do homage. The simple Sarfaraz 
paid no heed to warnings uttered by the very few servants who re- 
mained faithful to him and ‘Ali Vardi was able to surprise him shortly 
before dawn. Notwithstanding the surprise and the treachery of 
many of the troops as well as the counsellors the battle was fiercely 
contested, but Sarfaraz Khan was ultimately shot in the forehead by 
one of his own men and killed, and ‘Ali Vardi Khan entered Murshi- 
dabad on 12 May, 1740, as viceroy of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

On 28 April, 1740, Baji Rao, the Peshwa, died, and the Turanian 
party at court took advantage of his death to appoint one of their 
number, ‘Azim-ullah Khan, as his successor in the government of 
Malwa. The administration of the Maratha commonwealth now 
exhibited some of the signs of weakness which were more clearly 
perceptible in the Mughul empire. The expansion of their sphere 
of activity had been followed by the enfeeblement of the central 
authority and the introduction of the hereditary principle in the 
great offices of state and the government of those parts of their 
dominions which were at a distance from the royal residence. 
Damaji Gaikwar had succeeded his father Pilaji in Gujarat; Ranoji 
Sindia was established as collector of the Marathas’ share of the 
revenue in Malwa; Malhar Rao Holkar administered from Mahesh- 
war territory corresponding nearly to the state over which his de- 
scendant still rules, and a disputed succession in the Gond kingdom 
of Deogarh had already given Raghiji Bhonsle, who was governing 
Berar on behalf of the Peshwa, an opportunity of intervention, and 
three years later he established himself in its new capital, Nagpur. 
He was at this time commanding a mixed force of 50,000 men drawn 
from the armies of Shahi, the Peshw4, and other chiefs and operating 
in the Carnatic, where it had defeated and slain Dost ‘Ali, the 
nephew and successor of Daitid Khan Pani in the eastern Carnatic,! 
and was busily intriguing to prevent the succession of Balaji Rao, 
son of Baji Rao, as Peshwa. His intrigues were fruitless and Balaji 
R4o succeeded. 

The death of Baji Rao encouraged Nasir Jang, the second son of 

1 See chap. xIv, p. 408. 
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Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had been left by his father as deputy in the 
viceroyalty when he went to Delhi in 1737, to assume the position 
of an independent ruler. Remonstrances went unheeded and on 
7 August Nizim-ul-Mulk set out for the Deccan to reduce his re- 
fractory son to obedience, leaving his eldest son, Ghazi-ud-din Khan, 
as his representative at the capital in the post of assistant minister. 
He reached Burhanpur on 19 November and halted there for some 
time while fruitlessly endeavouring to induce Nasir Jang to submit 
without an appeal to arms. His arguments had no effect, and the 
rebel continued to hide or fight till August, 1741, when he was taken 
prisoner! and was confined for a time in the fort of Kandhar. 

The appointment of ‘Azim-ullah Khan to Malwa was merely an 
expression of the hopes which the death of an important Maratha 
leader invariably raised in the breasts of the imperial statesmen and 
soldiers, and which were as invariably blasted. The death of Shivaji 
betokened to Aurangzib the immediate dissolution of the Maratha 
forces, but was followed by no diminution of activity even under the 
dissolute Shambhuji. After the capture and execution of Shambhiji 
and the detention of his son Shahi, Raja Ram had stepped into the 
breach. Now, too, Baji Rao was dead, but the Maratha grip was 
closed on Malwa, and Balaji Rao, the new Peshwa, considered that 
the appointment of a Muslim noble was an invasion of his rights. 

‘Azim-ullah Khan had made a futile attempt to assert himself as 
governor by the despatch of a deputy whom his resources permitted 
him neither to equip adequately nor to support efficiently. His 
failure provided the emperor with a pretext for humiliating a Turanian 
noble by dismissal. ‘Azim-ullah Khan, smarting under his disgrace, 
temporarily left Delhi but soon wearied of being continually watched 
and returned to his house, dismissed his establishment and lived the 
life of a recluse. In December, 1742, he again fled from Delhi to 
Lahore, where he took refuge with the governor, Zakariyé Khan, 
with whom he was connected by marriage, but Zakariyé Khan 
surrendered him and he was carried back to Delhi and confined in 
the palace, where he died on 24 October, 1744. 

‘Ali Vardi Khan had established his authority in Bengal, and 
in Bihar where he appointed his son-in-law Haibat Jang as his 
deputy, but Orissa was still in the hands of Murshid Quli Khan, 
who had been Shuja‘-ud-Daula’s deputy in that province. After 
lulling suspicions by messages which led Murshid to believe that he 
was to be retained as governor of Orissa ‘Ali Vardi marched from 
Murshidabad on 20 December, 1740, at the head of a large force. 
Murshid Quli Khan came from Cuttack to Balasore and encamped 
near the south bank of the Burabalang river. ‘Ali Vardi Khan 
halted at Ramchandrapur and nearly a month was spent in negotia- 
tions. 

1 See chap. xm, p. 383. 
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Murshid Quli’s more impetuous son-in-law, Mirza Muhammad 
Baqar Khan, descended of the royal house of Persia, lost patience 
and on 16 February, 1741, crossed the river to attack, compelling 
Murshid Quli Khan to follow him. The issue was long doubtful, 
but Murshid Quli Khan was at length defeated and escaped by sea 
to Masulipatam. His family was conveyed from Cuttack to Ich- 
chapuram, beyond the reach of ‘Ali Vardi Khan, and the latter, 
leaving his nephew, Saulat Jang, in Cuttack as his deputy in Orissa, 
returned to Murshidabad. Saulat Jang disgusted both his army and 
his people by his parsimony and his unbridled passions, and within 
a year of his instalment Baqar Khan returned from the Deccan and 
not only deposed and imprisoned him, but carried his arms to the 
extreme northern limits of the province and caused alarm and 
apprehension even at Murshidabad. ‘Ali Vardi Khan marched once 
more from his capital, while Baqar Khan awaited him at Balasore; 
but the latter’s army lost heart, and he was compelled to retreat, 
carrying with him for a time his prisoner, Saulat Jang, whom at last 
he had to leave behind. Saulat Jang was rescued by his uncle’s troops, 
and Baqar Khan escaped once more into the Deccan. 

Meanwhile a fresh calamity was impending over Bengal. The 
Marathas had for some time past cast covetous eyes on the rich eastern 
provinces of the empire, and when Murshid Quli Khan was defeated 
by ‘Ali Vardi Khan his minister, Mir Habib, had suggested to Bhaskar 
Pant, Raghiji Bhonsle’s minister, who was governing Berar during 
his master’s absence in the Carnatic, the invasion of Bengal. 

Raghiji Bhonsle, on hearing that ‘Ali Vardi Khan was again 
engaged with Bagar Khan, sent Bhaskar Pant to invade Bengal. 
‘Ali Vardi Khan was chastising the Raja of Mayirbhanj when he 
heard in April, 1742, that Bhaskar Pant had left Nagpur, and at once 
marched towards Murshidabad; but Bhaskar Pant was before him 
and attacked him with 12,000 horse at Uchalan, sixteen miles south 
of Burdwan. He pushed on to Burdwan, but here he was surrounded 
by the Marathas, who cut off all supplies. When with infinite 
difficulty he fought his way to KatwA, on the Bhagirathi, about forty 
miles south of Murshidabad, he found that the Marathas had plun- 
dered the town. A supply of food had, however, been despatched 
from Murshidabad and his army was refreshed. After a short halt 
at Katwa he reached Murshidabad, but a party of Mardathas, led 
by Mir Habib, who had deserted to the enemy, had previously 
visited and plundered it. 

Bhaskar Pant now wished to return to Nagpur, fearing the approach 
of the rains, but was persuaded by Mir Habib to remain in Bengal. 
The Marathas occupied Katwa and the country from Rajmahl 
to Jaleswar was in their hands throughout the rainy season. Hooghly 
was also occupied in June. 

‘Ali Vardi Khan vainly sought aid from the emperor and from the 
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Peshwa, whose succession Raghiji Bhonsle had attempted to prevent. 
Collecting boats and troops from parts of Bengal to the east of the 
Bhagirathi still in his possession he moved rapidly down the river 
and on a night in October, before the rivers had fallen, secretly 
threw a bridge of boats across the river to the camp of the Marathas, 
whom impunity had rendered careless. The lashings of several boats 
in the bridge gave way and 1500 men were precipitated into the 
swollen river, but the damage was repaired and the rest of the army 
crossed. The Marathas fled in confusion, and ‘Ali Vardi Khian’s 
unrelenting pursuit allowed them no opportunity of recovery. They 
were driven into Bihar but returned to the Midnapore district and 
after sustaining defeat at Jaleswar fled through western Orissa to 
Nagpur. 

The relief afforded by Bhaskar Pant’s flight was not of long dura- 
tion. His master, Raghtji Bhonsle, came in person from Nagpur 
to establish his claim to the chauth and sardeshmukhi of Bengal. Following 
the same route as Bhaskar Pant he arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Murshidabad in March, 1743. But Balaji Rao Peshwa, receiving 
from the emperor a promise of the arrears of chauth due from Bihar 
and the government of Malwa, arrived at Murshidabad when 
Raghiji Bhonsle was encamped between Katwa and Burdwan. 

As soon as Raghiyi heard that an agreement about the chauth of 
Bihar had been reached he retreated rapidly westward. ‘Ali Vardi 
Khan and Balaji Rao marched in pursuit, and the latter, pressing 
ahead, came up with Raghiji Bhonsle, defeated him, and plundered 
his baggage. Though the government of Malwa was then conferred 
on the Peshw4, imperial susceptibilities were indulged by appointing 
him as the deputy of the emperor’s son, prince Ahmad. In the same 
year an attempt was made to assert the unity of the empire and the 
authority of the emperor over viceroys and governors who were 
independent in all but name. ‘Ali Vardi Khan of Bengal was excepted 
owing to the danger of incursions of Marathas into his province, 
but ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk of Allahabad and Safdar Jang, the latter after 
some hesitation, obeyed the summons and appeared at court, while 
Zakariya Khan of the Punjab sent his son as his representative. Bakht 
Singh, the rebellious brother of Abhay Singh of Jodhpur, seems to 
have taken no notice of the summons, and Sawai Jay Singh of Amber, 
who held the government of Agra, was prevented by death from 
obeying it. He had ruled Amber for forty-four years, and was a 
generous patron of science. Latterly his friendship with the Peshwa, 
Balaji Rao, had been of great service to the empire. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk of the Deccan excused himself on the ground of 
age and of important affairs in the Carnatic from obeying the 
summons. There he had recovered Trichinopoly, which had been 
captured by Raghiji Bhonsle during his absence at Delhi, and cap- 
tured Arcot from Dost ‘Ali the descendant of Aurangzib’s general 
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Sa‘adat-ullah Khan the Navait,! in whose family the town and 
district had become a hereditary principality.? 

Abhay Singh of Jodhpur had proved most inefficient in the 
government of Gujarat, and since his dismissal none of the great 
nobles at court could be induced to accept the government of a 
province in a great part of which the Marathas were permanently 
settled. Mimin Khan, who had acted as governor since the raja’s 
dismissal, could do nothing without the approval of Damaji Gaikwar. 
In January, 1744, he was succeeded by Fakhr-ud-Daula, who was 
encouraged to attempt the task by Muhammad Yar Khan. The 
latter, weary of Nadir Shah’s stern discipline, had deserted him and 
remained in India with Safdar Jang of Oudh, but his actions dis- 
pleased and alarmed his new master who took advantage of the visit 
to Delhi to dispense with his services. Muhammad Yar Khan had, 
however, overestimated the fidelity of his troops, only a few of whom 
were willing to accompany him to Gujarat. Here master and servant 
were mutually dissatisfied, the one with the other. The enterprise 
was a failure and the Marathas remained dominant in Gujarat. 
Muhammad Yar Khan left India and returned to his old master. 
“You feared the violence of my temper,” said Nadir, “how is it 
that you have returned to me?” “To be slain by a man like you”’, 
replied Muhammad Yar, “is preferable to spending one’s life among 
a pack of cowards.” 

For some time before this a new power had been growing up to 
the east of Delhi. ‘Ali Muhammad Khan was according to some 
accounts by birth a Hindu, who had been brought up by an Afghan 
officer in the imperial service and was accustomed to associate with 
Afghans. He had entered the service of the governor of Katehr,* 
the chief towns of which, Budaun and Sambhal, had lately been 
eclipsed by Moradabad, which had become the governor’s residence. 
When Nizam-ul-Mulk was replaced in the Deccan by Sayyid Husain 
‘Ali Khan he became governor of this tract and, as a sop to his 
wounded vanity, the appointment was to rank with the greater 
provincial governments. More recently it was held by the minister, 
Qamar-ud-din Khan, who governed by deputies. ‘Ali Muhammad 
rapidly gained advancement and increased the number of his 
followers, who were always Afghans. He increased his possessions 
by grants from landholders who were too idle or too careless to defend 
their own lands, and when the Sayyid brothers were overthrown he 
took an active part in the extinction of their influence in the province 


1 A tribe of Muslims in southern India, descended from Hashim, many of whose 
descendants were driven in the eighth century by the cruelties of Hajjaj b. Yasuf, governor 
of ‘Iraq, to take refuge in India. Wilks, 1, 150n.; Grant Duff, 1, 505 n. Also Tdrikh-un- 
sir ot Anas Nawab Pasa Jang, Shams-ul-‘Ulama, Khan Bahadur, of Hyderabad. 

chap. xm, p. 384. , 
* His eee is donbeful It has recently been asserted that he was by birth a Sayyid. 
“ Now Rohilkhand. 
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and in the murder of one of the younger brothers. For this he was 
rewarded with the title of Nawab, a command of horse, some assign- 
ments, and the government of some parganas. Qamar-ud-din Khan’s 
assignments had also been in his charge since the minister had held 
the appointment of governor. Nadir Shah’s advance on Qandahar 
had driven from that neighbourhood a large number of Afghans 
or Rohillas! who feared his vengeance, and most of whom had taken 
refuge in India and had been attracted to ‘Ali Muhammad by his 
reputation as a patron and protector of Afghans. His power had 
increased enormously and, encouraged by the confusion prevailing 
throughout the empire, he had conceived the idea of establishing 
himself as the ruler of an independent principality, and retained, 
instead of remitting to Delhi, the rents of Qamar-ud-din Khan’s 
assignments. The minister appointed as commandant of Moradabad, 
Raja Har Nand, and ordered him to look into the accounts. Incensed 
by this, ‘Ali Muhammad attacked and slew the raja and then possessed 
himself of a large tract and maintaining a considerable force of 
Afghan horse conducted himself as independent. 

Qamar-ud-din Khan, sunk in sloth and debauchery, entered into a 
disgraceful compact by which the independence of the rebel was vir- 
tually recognised, but Safdar Jang and ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk, whowere ‘Ali 
Muhammad Khan’s neighbours on the east and the south, aroused the 
emperor to a sense of his humiliation and assured him of their support. 
Safdar Jang’s motives were partly selfish, for he had no liking for such 
a neighbour, but his advice was sound, and it was followed. 

On 18 March, 1745, Muhammad Shih left Delhi to attack the 
rebel, but his movements were leisurely. ‘Ali Muhammad Khan 
did not venture to meet the imperial army in the field, and withdrew 
to his fortress of Bangarh, 14 miles north-east of Budaun. Even here 
he could not hold out, for the emperor had been joined by Raja 
Nawal Rai with the contingent of Safdar Jang and by Qaim Khan, 
the son and successor of Muhammad Khan Bangash, with his con- 
tingent from Farrukhabad. On 3 June he submitted, using the 
services of Qamar-ud-din Khan as a mediator. His life was spared 
but Qamar-ud-din Khan was ordered to keep him in custody. The 
death of Zakariya Khan, governor of the Punjab, furnishes an 
example of the emperor’s impotence in administrative affairs. 
Zakariya’s eldest son was in the camp and the minister, Qamar-ud-din 
Khan, who was both his uncle and his father-in-law, sent him off 
post haste to Lahore to settle his father’s affairs. After his arrival 
the minister for the first time announced his brother-in-law’s death 
and later persuaded the emperor to confer the provinces of the 
Punjab and Multan on himself. Before long Shah Nawaz Khan, 
a younger but more capable nephew, dispossessed his elder brother 
and became governor of the Punjab. 


1 Men of the Roh, or hill country. 
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Muhammad Shah, contemptible as was his attitude to public 
affairs, demanded that deference which a stronger character would 
have commanded. ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk, who had at one time been so 
high in his esteem that he had proposed to make him his minister 
and to employ him to break the power of the Turanian party, now 
acquired great influence at court. When Qamar-ud-din Khan in- 
capacitated himself for appearance at court for a period of seven 
or eight months by a fall while intoxicated, he entrusted his official 
business with the emperor to ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk rather than to any 
of his own worthless sons. “Umdat-ul-Mulk, who was outspoken and 
unceremonious, was accustomed to use in his intercourse greater 
freedom than Muhammad Shah considered becoming and on one 
occasion he indiscreetly visited the princes of the imperial family 
imprisoned in Salimgarh. On another occasion he was discussing 
some tedious business with the emperor, who impatiently told him 
to postpone it. ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk persisted and began to repeat the 
whole of his discourse from the beginning. The chief eunuch, who 
was present, said in a low but audible tone that the matter was as 
endless as the chatter of two old women. ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk lost his 
temper and Muhammad Shah was obliged to appease him by 
promising to dismiss the chief eunuch, but aftcr he had left complained 
bitterly of the manner in which he was treated by ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk. 
The eunuch replied that the matter could be arranged and, with his 
master’s sanction, found a ruffian who had been dismissed from 
*‘Umdat-ul-Mulk’s service. On 6 January, 1747, ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk 
was stabbed as he entered the hall of audience, and died on the spot. 

A dark cloud descended on the intellect of Nadir Shah of Persia 
towards the close of his reign. He had always been a hard taskmaster 
and a rigid though fair disciplinarian, but with advancing years he 
suspected all his subjects, and suspicion became a sufficient ground 
for punishment. He blinded his eldest and most promising son, and 
none knew when mad caprice might single him out for destruction. 
On 2 June, 1747, Nadir was stabbed to death in his own camp. His 
line did not at once die out, but his great empire dissolved. Among 
his chief commanders was Ahmad, of the Sadozai section of the 
Abdali or Durrani tribe, an Afghan who had been captured when 
Nadir conquered Herat. He afterwards gained his captor’s favour 
and rose to high rank in his service. When Nadir was assassinated 
Ahmad returned to his own country and with the the help of his 
tribe and a force of Qizilbash horse who threw in their fortunes with 
him established himself in Herat, captured Qandahar from the 
Ghilzai who held it for Nadir Shah, and expelled from Kabul Nasir 
Khan, who having entered Nadir Shah’s service had been governor 
of that province for him as formerly for Muhammad Shah of Delhi, 
and, having thus reduced to obedience the whole of Afghanistan 
proper, assumed the royal title. He had hardly established his 
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authority in Afghanistan when the treachery of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
governor of the Punjab, encouraged him to devise schemes of foreign 
conquest. 

Among the advisers of Shah Nawaz Khan was one Adina Beg 
Khan, “a devil in human form”, who seems to have gone about 
deliberately to ruin him. He reminded him that his elder brother, 
whom he had ousted, was the minister’s son-in-law as well as nephew, 
and advised him, therefore, to come to terms with the Abdali. Shah 
Nawaz Khan followed this advice and his unexpected advances were 
welcomed by Ahmad Shah, who accepted his offers and concluded 
an alliance. Adina Beg Khan then informed the minister Qamar-ud- 
din Khan of this treasonable correspondence. The crafty minister misled 
his nephew by suggesting that the emperor wished him to conquer 
the provinces of Kabul, Kashmir, Sind and Multan, and to confer 
the government of these provinces, as well as that of the Punjab, on 
him. Shah Nawaz Khan now regretted his precipitancy and, acting 
still on the advice of Adina Beg Khan, resolved to repudiate his 
agreement. Ahmad Shah advanced to Peshawar and called on Shah 
Nawaz Khan to permit him to pass freely through the Punjab and 
to join him with his troops. Receiving a flat refusal Ahmad Shah 
crossed the Indus with 30,000 horse and invaded the Punjab. Shah 
Nawaz Khan entrenched himself before Lahore. Superstitious faith 
in the warning of a darvish kept him inactive and his troops lost spirit. 
An indecisive movement from his tent towards the city, which he 
was persuaded might be a better defensive position than his entrenched 
camp, was construed as an attempt at flight. Soon the whole army 
was on its way to Delhi and Shah Nawaz Khan had no choice but 
to accompany it. The Afghan and Qizilbash troops entered and 
sacked the undefended city. 

The emperor and the courtiers, on learning that Ahmad Shah 
Abdali had crossed the Indus, made preparations to resist the invader. 
A large army was assembled under the nominal command of prince 
Ahmad, the emperor’s son, who was placed under the tutelage of 
Sadat Khan, Zu-’l-figar Jang, and the great amirs. Safdar Jang, 
Qamar-ud-din Khan, and others joined it with their contingents. 
On this occasion many of the chiefs of Rajasthan assisted in the 
defence of the empire. 

The army left Delhi on 19 January, 1748, and marched through 
Sirhind to Machiwara on the Sutlej. Meanwhile Ahmad Shah 
Abdali had left Lahore and, marching by Ludhiana, avoided the 
imperial army and occupied Sirhind, between it and Delhi. Sirhind 
was plundered and all men bearing arms were put to the sword. 
Prince Ahmad was thus forced to retrace his steps and near Sirhind, 
as had now become usual with the demoralised forces of the emperor 
of Delhi, he entrenched himself before an army greatly inferior in 
numerical strength. Ahmad Shah Abdiali’s troops had captured part 
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of the imperial train of artillery and had thus supplied themselves 
with arms and munitions of which they stood much in need. The 
imperial army, devoid of every military virtue, was besieged in its 
entrenched camp from 15 March to 28 March and on 22 March the 
death of Qamar-ud-din Khan, the minister, who was killed by a 
gunshot while he was sitting at prayers in his tent, still further 
ee the army and caused the desertion of all the Rajput 
chiefs. 

There still remained some able and brave officers in the army, 
and Safdar Jang, with a useful force of Persian troops, and Mu‘in- 
ul-Mulk, son of the late minister, insisted on taking the field. After 
three or four days of this desultory and indecisive fighting, operations 
assumed a more serious character. Ahmad Shah Abdali led a deter- 
mined attack on Mu‘in-ul-Mulk, who opposed to it a resistance as 
determined. Another attack was then led on the imperial centre, com- 
manded by the prince, who was so hard pressed that Safdar Jang was 
obliged to send some of his troops to his assistance. Safdar Jang then 
advanced with his Persian troops on foot, preceded by his artillery 
which kept up a continuous fire on the enemy, and attacked Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. By great good fortune a rocket or some other missile 
ignited the waggon-loads of rockets which the invaders had captured 
and these exploded in all directions, causing many casualties among 
the Afghan troops and throwing them into confusion. Many fled, 
but Ahmad Shah Abdali contrived to hold his ground until the 
evening, and during the night began his retreat towards Afghanistan. 

The news of the victory was received with great joy in Delhi and 
Mu‘in-ul-Mulk was rewarded for his services with the government 
of the Punjab and set out for Lahore, while the prince, Sadat Khan, 
and Safdar Jang returned slowly towards Delhi. 

Muhammad Shah had now fallen sick of dropsy and grew rapidly 
worse. Feeling his end approaching he sent repeated messages to 
his son and Safdar Jang, begging them to hasten, that he might see 
his son once more. The army moved, therefore, with greater speed, 
but Ahmad failed to reach Delhi in time to see his father alive and 
was met at Panipat by the news that he had died on 26 April. 

Safdar Jang at once raised an umbrella over Ahmad’s head in the 
camp, the march to Delhi was continued and on 29 April, 1748, the 
prince was enthroned in the Shalamar garden as Ahmad Shah. 

Muhammad Shah demands our pity if he may not command our 
respect. Placed in a position which called for a genius he was a very 
ordinary person. Historians blame him for his devotion to pleasure 
rather than to business, but the tragedy of his situation was that the 
most absolute devotion to business by a man of his mental calibre 
would in no way have altered the course of events. A mere sickly 
puppet like Rafi‘-ud-Darajat or Rafi‘-ud-Daula was perhaps hardly 
conscious of humiliation, but Muhammad Shah appears to have 
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realised both the hopelessness of the situation and his own powerless- 
ness to amend it. The seeds of decay had been sown by Aurangzib 
and the process was now nearly complete. The bigotry which had 
alienated the Rajputs and exasperated the Marathas, the leniency 
which regarded laxity and even treachery as venial faults in a military 
officer and ultimately dissolved the bonds of discipline throughout 
the army, the shortsightedness which permitted or rather encouraged 
the erection of principalities on agglomerations of provinces, had now 
caused a result which is clear from a survey of the condition of the 
empire at the time of Muhammad Shah’s death. 

India south of the Narbada and west of the Wainganga and the 
Godavari was ruled by a prince independent in all but name. This 
prince’s authority was, indeed, disputed not without success by a great 
Hindu power, but in this dispute the emperor had neither a share 
nor an interest. The three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
were ruled by another independent prince, whose authority, like 
that of his neighbour to the south-west, was contested by a Hindu 
power that at this time wrested one of the three provinces from him. 

In the same region a power was rising which was destined, at no 
distant date, to overthrow both Muslim and Hindu rule. With all 
these disputes between the competitors the emperor had no concern, 
save when a prince who deigned to describe himself as lieutenant 
found it convenient to appeal for aid. The viceroyalty of Bengal 
contributed not an officer or a man to the defence of the empire 
during the invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali. West 
of this state lay the viccroyalty of Oudh, already virtually independent 
under a hereditary ruler and destined soon to absorb the provinces 
of Allahabad and Rohilkhand, as Katehr soon began to be called 
from its new masters. The rich province of Malwa formed part of 
the dominions of that Hindu power which was contesting supremacy 
with Muslim princes in the Deccan and Bengal, and the same may 
be said of the still richer province of Gujarat. Rajputana stood 
sullenly aloof from the empire, ruled by the descendants of her 
princesses, and the Punjab, Multan and Sind lay at the feet of the 
Afghan king. All that remained to Delhi were the northern half of 
the Gangetic Diab, a region of about twice the area of that tract 
on the west of the Jumna, the southern portion of which, however, 
was occupied by the rebellious Jats, and a strip of territory which 
only at one point attained a width of a hundred miles, extending 
eastward from about the seventieth degree of east longitude, along the 
southern banks of the Indus, Panjnad and Sutlej rivers. Within this 
limited area the emperor of India exercised such authority as his 
ministers were pleased to leave in his hands. 

The demoralisation of the army was one of the principal factors 
in the disintegration of the empire. It cannot be attributed to the 
puppets who during the first half of the eighteenth century disgraced 
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the throne of Babur and of Akbar, or even to Aurangzib. The source 
of the weakness was the composition of the army, which consisted 
chiefly of contingents maintained by the great nobles from the 
revenues of assignments held by them for the purpose. The defects 
of this system had been clearly perceived both by ‘Ala-ud-Din Khalji 
and by Akbar, as later by Nadir Shah, but neither had succeeded 
in permanently abolishing it. They were less apparent in the reign 
of a monarch who could command the affections and the obedience 
of the nobles, but the system was radically unsound, as every system 
must be which depends upon such an uncertain factor as the personal 
character of a monarch, and as the authority of the sovereign relaxed 
the general tendency among the great nobles was naturally to hold 
as their own those assignments which maintained their troops. Thus, 
the later emperors had no personal body of troops with which to 
assert authority. 

Two other grave defects appeared, as early as in 1595, at the first 
siege of Ahmadnagar. The first was the jealousy which aftcrwards 
became so prominent a characteristic of the imperial officers that 
a commander would sometimes deliberately refrain from bringing 
to a successful conclusion a battle already more than half won or 
a siege which had reduced the garrison of a fortress to extremities 
if he perceived that another would share the credit of his success. 
The second was the habit of treacherous correspondence with the 
enemy. The constant internecine wars between the five independent 
Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan had been conducted on a most 
pernicious system. A campaign was regarded by the commanders 
on either side as an occasion for the display of diplomatic as well as 
of military skill, and as an opportunity for enriching themselves. 
This spirit appears to have infected the imperial army in the Deccan 
and during Aurangzib’s quarter of a century of warfare in that region 
only one fortress was taken by storm. Conflicts in the field, as well 
as the attack and defence of fortified places, were decided by negotia- 
tions and money payments as often as by force of arms. 

Finally, the general laxity of discipline converted the army into 
a mob. Drill was unknown and a soldier’s training, which he might 
undergo or not, as he liked, consisted in muscular exercise and in 
individual practice in the use of the weapons with which he was 
armed. He mounted guard or not as he liked, the punishment for 
absence, not invariably inflicted, consisting in the loss of a day’s 
pay. There was, indeed, no regular punishment for military crimes. 
An infuriated commander might occasionally expose officers and 
men guilty of cowardice to the ridicule of their comrades by mounting 
them on asses and parading them through the camp, but even this 
grave crime frequently went unpunished, and Aurangzib himself 
habitually overlooked as matters of course acts of treason, cowardice 
and deliberate neglect of duty before the enemy. 
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In an army thus composed and thus commanded no military spirit 
was to be looked for, and the imperial troops, both officers and men, 
were characterised by a complete absence of the will to victory. 
“The Deccan is the bread of the soldier” ran the proverb, and 
probably nobody, except Aurangzib, saw why the war should ever 
end. In such circumstances an army dissolved before the first foreign 


invader. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE HYDERABAD STATE (1724-1762) 


N IZAM-UL-MULK (Qamar-ud-din, Chin Qilich Khan, Khan 
Dauran) had held the viceroyalty of the Mughul Deccan once in 
1713-14 and again from 1720 to 1722, and though in February, 
1722, he migrated to Delhi to take up the post of chief minister of 
the empire, he retained his Deccan appointment by means of his 
agents. Early in 1724, in despair of reforming the government of 
Delhi, he set out for the Deccan, with the secret intention of resigning 
the more responsible office. The intrigue by which his enemies sought 
to destroy his position in the Deccan by urging his deputy Mubariz 
Khan to usurp power there, and the failure of the plan and death of 
Mubariz Khan in the battle of Shakarkhelda, have been related in 
chap. xu. This one blow was decisive, and its effect was completed 
by the Nizim’s wise conciliation of his dead rival’s son and his 
peaceful acquisition of Golconda by liberal gifts (early in 1725). In 
a short time the entire Mughul Deccan was brought under his control 
and the revenue began to be collected regularly. The emperor recog- 
nised the accomplished fact by “pardoning” the Nizam and con- 
firming him in the viceroyalty of the Deccan, with the title of Asaf Jah 
(June, 1725). This was the foundation of the present state of Hyderabad. 

When in 1724 Nizam-ul-Mulk went to the Deccan for the last 
time as its governor, he dropped the curtain on one act of his career 
and began a new one. All his aspirations for restoring the power and 
prestige of the Mughul empire and guiding the government from its 
centre, as its minister, were abandoned, for he felt that the mean and 
jealous favourites of the fickle emperor would not let him do any- 
thing, and he was not the man to agree to a passive sleepy existence 
like Muhammad Amin Khan, his predecessor, or Muhammad Amin’s 
son, his successor. He thus set out for the Deccan, determined to 
make it a stage on which he could at least play a man’s part and build 
up a political structure that would justify his title of “Regulator of 
the Realm”. 

In the history of the Mughul Deccan, too, a new scene opens with 
the battle of Shakarkhelda. The constant succession of short-term 
viceroys, the discord due to the six divisions being held by six 
different officers, and the civil strife between rivals for the viceroyalty, 
henceforth ceased. There was now one ruler over the whole tract; 
he made it his home and planted his dynasty there; and he had not to 
take his orders from a far-off master. His strong arm brought peace 
to that unhappy land harried by war for forty years since the 
invasion of Aurangzib. Ambitious local officers, rebel chieftains and 
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Nizim encountered opposition in taking possession of the Mughul 
territories in the Kanarese districts (south-west), while Maratha 
raiders disturbed the country west and south of Aurangabad. 
Unable to keep the Marathds within their own limits, Asaf Jah 
took refuge in diplomatic machination. Malcontents among Shahii’s 
subjects and those ministers of his government who were jealous of 
the Peshwa’s ascendancy all found welcome at the Nizam’s court. 
By their advice, he planned to create division and weakness in the 
Maratha state by undertaking to instal Shambhiji of Kolhapur (the 
first cousin of Shahi) as the head of the Maratha royal family 
(Chhatrapati) and to make an equal partition of Shivaji’s kingdom 
between the two cousins. He attached the ancestral estate (watan) 
of the house of Shivaji, which Shahi had so long enjoyed and to 
which Shahi like all other Marathas felt an almost religious attach- 
ment. The attempt ultimately failed through the utter incapacity of 
the Nizam’s puppet Chhatrapati and the unreliability of his Maratha 
allies, but mainly because of the superior genius and energy of 
Baji Rao. It left behind it two results very harmful to the Nizam’s 
interests: Shahi was bitterly estranged from him, and Baji RAo’s 
ascendancy in the council of his king became unrivalled. 
Shambhiji of Kolhapur had gone to Asaf Jah in October, 1726, 
and kept claiming to be placed on Shivaji’s throne. Two great 
Maratha nobles, Rambha Nimbalkar and Chandra Sen Jadav (the 
ex-commander-in-chief of Shahi), were on the Nizam’s side. Shahti’s 
officer (Rajddnyd) Chimnaji Damodar joined Shambhiji in 1727 and 
became his prime minister. Several captains of lesser note like Thorat 
were also in the same camp. With their support, Asaf Jah assembled 
a large army for the invasion of Maharashtra in November, 1727, 
in the interests of Shambhiji. But his plan leaked out, Shahi learnt 
of it long in advance, warned all his fort garrisons to be carefully 
on the defensive, and struck the first blow by launching Baji Rao 
upon the Nizam’s dominions. The Peshwa, passing west of Parner, 
forded the Godavari at Puntambe, and skirting the larger cities 
like Baizapur and Aurangabad some distance on their west and north, 
burst into the Jalna and Sindhkhed districts at the end of October 
and sacked the country right and left. But now at last the Nizam 
was on the move; his advanced division led by ‘Iwaz Khan attacked 
the Maratha bands dispersed for plunder (17 November) and beat 
them back. Baji Rao, avoiding pitched battles, began a series of 
bewilderingly rapid marches, which completely baffled and exhausted 
his enemy. In fact, in this cross-country race over a vast broken 
country, the Nizam, with his mail-clad heavy cavalry and cumbrous 
artillery, was completely out-manceuvred by the Maratha light horse 
and toiled painfully behind it without being able to prevent its 
ravages or to bring it to an action. After a feint against Burhanpur, 
Baji Rao made a dash eastwards to Mangril, beyond Basim in the 
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extreme east of Berar (20 December), and then turning sharply to 
the north-west, crossed the Tapti some distance west of Chopra 
(30 December) and the Narbada at the Baba Piara ford (14 January, 
1728), and arrived within twenty-five miles of Broach. Then he 
swooped down due south, spending a fortnight near Songarh (forty- 
five miles east of Surat), and doubled back northwards across the 
Tapti and the Narbada to the ‘Ali Mohan country (fifty miles east 
of Baroda city) on 11 February. From this point he was recalled 
by news of the danger to Poona and reached Betavad (twenty miles 
north of Dhulia in west Khandesh) on 24 February. 

In the meantime the Nizam, worn out by his long and futile marches, 
had wisely changed his plan of war. Giving up the pursuit of the 
elusive Baji Rao, he in full force entered the Poona district now 
denuded of defenders, his vanguard under Turktaz Khan opening 
the way. Nothing could stand against him. Raja Shahi and Chimaji 
(the Peshwa’s brother and agent at court) took refuge in Purandar 
fort; every military station and town in the Poona district submitted 
to the Nizam in terror and was placed in charge of some agent of 
Shambhiji. One fort alone, Udapur, made a bold defence and had to 
be taken by bombardment. Finally, the Nizam entered Poona city, 
proclaimed Shambhiji’s authority over the country, and celebrated 
that raja’s marriage with a princess of Ramnagar. 

All this time, owing to Baji Rao’s rapid marches, Shahi had received 
little news of his position and success, and was frantically writing 
to him to come back for the defence of his home. From Betavad, 
Baji Rao turned southwards, crossed the Ajanta range at Kasar ghat} 
about 28 February, and like a master strategist ensured the automatic 
relief of Poona by marching upon the Nizam’s capital Aurangabad. 
While he was sacking the Gandapur and Baizdpur districts west of 
that city, the Nizam evacuated the Poona district, deposited his 
camp and baggage at Ahmadnagar, and then on 4 March set out 
in light marching order to overtake Baji Rao. But the Peshwa, by 
his “‘ Cossack-like tactics”’, plundered on both sides of the Nizam’s line 
of advance, stopped his grain supply, and harassed his troops at every 
difficult place like a watercourse or ravine. At last the Nizam was 
manceuvred into a broken waterless ground near Palkhed (twelve 
miles east of Baizapur and twenty miles west of Daulatabad) and 
completely hemmed in (11 March). However, after undergoing 
unspeakable hardship, he cut his way out, but in utter disgust at 
the worthlessness of his Maratha allies, he gave up the plan of backing 
Shambhiji. Negotiations were opened with Baji Rao and a treaty 
was made at Shevgaon (22 March) by which the Nizim abandoned 
Shambhiji’s cause, gave up several forts as security for the payment 
of the tribute (including all arrears), and made Rambha Rao Nim- 


1 Twenty miles due east of Manm4d railway junction and the same distance north of 
Baizapur. 
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balkar transfer ‘‘the Twelve Mavals”’ (western Poona and Nasik) 
to Baji Rao. Shahii’s collectors were restored to all their former 
places and the Nizém returned to Hyderabad. It was a complete 
triumph for Shahi. 

But this treaty did not bring peace, any more than the former 
settlement of the Hyderabad tribute had done. Though there were 
no more regular wars between the Nizam and Shahii’s government, 
the events of 1727 left behind them a spirit of mutual suspicion and 
alarm which continued for the next four years, with occasional 
conflicts between local officers and small invading bands of both sides. 
Shambhiji having been cast off as a broken tool, the Nizam formed 
a plot with Trimbak Rao Dabhade (the Maratha commander-in-chief, 
jealous of the Brahman Peshwa) and many other malcontents to 
crush Baji Rao. But before the two allies could complete their musters 
and effect a junction, Baji R4o’s alertness again triumphed. Hastening 
to Gujarat he slew Dabhade near Dabhoi (12 April, 1731) and broke 
up his party. In the preceding month the Nizam had gone to Bur- 
hanpur, suppressed a rebel, Mohan Singh, and held secret consulta- 
tions with Muhammad Khan Bangash (the new viceroy of Malwa) 
on the bank of the Narbada, and now after a fruitless chase of Baji Rao 
through Khandesh and Baglan, he returned to Aurangabad. Un- 
successful in war, the Nizam at last entered into a secret compact with 
Baji Rao, by which the Maratha government promised to leave the 
Deccan unmolested and to levy nothing beyond the stipulated chauth 
and sardeshmukhi from them, while the Nizam agreed to remain 
neutral during the projected Maratha invasions of Hindustan, pro- 
vided that they did not injure his province of Khandesh in their 
northward march through it. This pact was confirmed during Baji 
R4&o’s visit to the Nizam in the Christmas week of 1732. Thus Maratha 
ambition was diverted to the north, and the heart of the Mughul 
Deccan enjoyed comparative peace. 

During the next four years, the government of the Deccan followed 
an even course, only disturbed by minor Maratha raids here and 
there. The Nizam used to go out on tour every winter and return to 
Aurangabad or Burhanpur for cantoning during the rainy season. 
He collected tribute from his dependents, like the Rajas of (western) 
Kanara and the Pathan Nawabs, and attended to the normal admini- 
stration, following his usual practice of changing the local officers 
every two years. 

When in 1736-37 the Marathas carried their depredations to the 
gates of Delhi, the emperor repeatedly wrote to Asaf Jah to come to 
his aid. The Nizam reached Delhi on 13 July, 1737. His defeat by 
Baji Rao at Bhopal (December, 1737) and the humiliating treaty 
(16 January, 1738) by which he extricated himself, his passive 
participation in the battle of Karnal with Nadir Shah (24 February, 
1739), and his quarrels with the emperor’s new favourites after the 
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departure of Nadir, do not belong to the history of the Deccan and 
have been dealt with elsewhere. A second time despairing of reforming 
his master’s government or even of preserving his own honour in 
that worthless court, he finally left Delhi on 7 August, 1740, and 
returned to Burhanpur on 19 November. 

Here he found a perilous situation created by the ambition of his 
second son Nasir Jang, whom he had left in the Deccan as his deputy 
during his three and a half years’ absence in northern India. This 
young noble was of a fiery impetuous nature, in contrast with his 
father’s cool and far-sighted judgment and perfect self-control. 
Taking advantage of the shock given to the imperial power by Nadir’s 
invasion and Asaf Jah’s absence, the Marathas achieved some con- 
spicuous successes. Raghiji Bhonsle of Nagpur slew the Mughul 
governor of Berar (January, 1738) and exacted contribution from 
Ellichpur. Chim§aji raided the environs of Burhanpur. Gopal Rao 
seized the fort of Mahur (in Berar). In April, 1739, Baji Rao began 
to confiscate grants near the capital of Khandesh, but retired at the 
end of next month on hearing of Nadir’s retreat. In the winter of 
1739-40 he renewed his depredations south of Aurangabad, but 
Nasir Jang sallied out and drove him beyond the Godavari. For one 
month (28 January—29 February, 1740) there was daily marching 
and fighting. At last a meeting was arranged between the two chiefs 
and peace was made by granting the districts of Khargon and 
Handiya to the Peshwa. 

Shortly afterwards Baji Rao died. Nasir Jang, now freed of all 
enemies at home, formed the plan of usurping the government of the 
Deccan from his aged and absent father. Evil counsellors gathered 
round the hot-headed youth, who began to act with unrestrained 
Caprice and tyraany. 

This news brought Asaf Jah to Burhanpur, where he halted for two 
months, trying to reason with his son. Many of the rebel’s adherents 
took this opportunity to come over to the Nizam’s side. Nasir Jang, 
unable to face his father in the field, sought asylum at the tomb of 
Shah Burhan-ud-din. The Nizam crossed the Tapti on 16 January, 
1741, and after a friendly meeting with the new Peshwa Balaji Rao 
on the bank of the Purna (at ‘Adilabad), crossed the Kasar pass, and 
reached Aurangabad in March. Nasir Jang, in fear of his father, 
fled to Mulher fort (in Baglin), but while the Nizim’s forces were 
dispersed in cantonments for the rains, the rebel returned to Aurang- 
abad at the head of 7000 horse, on 2 August, 1741. Asaf Jah boldly 
rode out of the city with his small escort but strong artillery and 
encamped at the ‘Idgah outside. In the next day’s battle, most of the 
rebel captains fled away, Nasir Jang was taken prisoner, and his 
chief counsellor Shah Nawaz Khan (the future author of Madstr-ul- 
umara) went into hiding for five years. 

After suppressing his son’s rebellion, Asaf Jah engaged himself 
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for some time in exacting tribute from refractory dependents, and 
then his attention was drawn to the Carnatic. This rich province, 
with its capital at Arcot, was governed by an Arab family of the 
Navait clan, which had offended the Marathas and the Nizim 
alike by neglecting to pay to the former the annual compensation 
agreed upon for the relinquishment of Shivaji’s forts and territories 
in that region, and to the latter the homage and surplus revenue 
(1,200,000 rupees a year) due to him as the supreme representative 
of the emperor in the south. Besides, in 1737 Chanda Sahib, the 
son-in-law of the ruling Nawab of Arcot, had seized Trichinopoly 
and many other places in the Maratha kingdom of Tanjore by 
treachery, with the Naw4b’s support. But a Maratha army, 10,000 
strong, led by Fath Singh and Raghiji Bhonsle, started from Satara 
on 17 January, 1740, invaded Arcot, defeated and slew its Nawab 
Dost ‘Ali (31 May), and took from his successor Safdar ‘Ali a promise 
of ten million rupees as indemnity. On 6 April, 1741, they captured 
Trichinopoly, made Chanda Sahib prisoner, and left Murari Rao 
Ghorpare as their governor there. On 13 October, 1742, Safdar ‘Ali 
was murdered by his cousin Murtaza ‘Ali and the whole province 
fell into anarchy. 

Asaf Jah set out from Hyderabad in January, 1743, with a vast 
force, and after establishing his authority at Arcot, laid siege to 
Trichinopoly in March. Murari, at the head of 2000 horse and 4000 
foot, held out for five months, but evacuated the fort on 25 August 
and left the province with all his Marathas. Asaf Jah took from the 
Raja of Tanjore a million rupees in cash and three and a half millions 
in promises, left Trichinopoly in October, and at Arcot deposed the 
family of Safdar ‘Ali and installed his own agent Anvar-ud-din as 
its Nawab. When, in January, 1744, he reached the bank of the 
Krishna on his return journey, he found his passage threatened by 
a large Maratha force on the opposite bank and fell back three 
marches. But their opposition was removed by “treaty, which was 
more agreeable (than war) to the Nizam’s general method of pro- 
ceeding’’,! and he reached Aurangabad in April. The other notable 
events of his last years were the capture of Balkonda (sixteen miles 
south of Nirmal) from a rebel noble (1746) and a terrible famine 
which desolated Gujarat and the Deccan (1747), grain selling at 
14 seers a rupee.” Since his return from the Carnatic, Asaf Jah’s 
health had visibly declined, and at last he died at the Mohan Nala, 
outside Burhanpur, on 1 June, 1748, at the age of seventy-nine lunar 
years. Besides liberally patronising Muslim theologians and holy men, 
scholars and poets, from all parts of India and the outer Islamic 
world, he himself wrote Persian poetry, filling two volumes. Among 
his constructions are the new walls of Burhanpur city (replacing 
the dilapidated walls built by Aurangzib to keep Maratha raiders 
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out), a new city named Nizimabad above the ruined pass of 
Fardapur, protective walls round Hyderabad city, and the Harsul 
canal running through Aurangabad. 

For a quarter of a century Asaf Jah had been the most outstand- 
ing personality in the Mughul empire. He was universally regarded 
as the sole representative of the spacious times of Aurangzib and of 
the policy and traditions of that strenuous monarch. The higher 
minds among the younger generation of the court nobility looked 
up to him with the respect due to a father, while fools and knaves 
hated him for his love of discipline and honesty of administration. 
He was undoubtedly the foremost general of his time in India. In 
statecraft and diplomacy he was no less eminent. He had the true 
statesman’s leneth of vision and spirit of moderation, and of this 
we have many proofs. He won over the surviving partisans of 
Mubariz Khan by liberal provision for their support. After crushing 
the rebellion of his son Nasir Jang, he destroyed unread the rebel’s 
despatch-box, which was reported to contain promises of adhesion 
from thirty-eight nobles of his own court. Still more strongly was 
his wisdom shown when in 1739, Nadir Shah, disgusted with_the 
imbecility of Muhammad Shah, offered the throne of Delhi to Asaf 
Jah, but the latter refused to be disloyal to his master. On his 
deathbed he gave his son Nasir Jang several pieces of very good 
counsel—telling him to live on good terms with the Marathas, to 
abstain from putting men to death except by the judge’s sentence, 
to scorn repose and frequently to go out on tours, to live laborious 
days in doing state business, to respect the rights of his servants 
and treat every man in a manner worthy of his position, to be loyal 
to his king, and not to provoke war by aggression. The only wrong 
policy that he followed and recommended to his son was that of 
removing his local officers after only a year or two of service and 
putting new men in their places, on the strange ground that thus “a 
large number of God’s creatures would be fed”. In fact, in spite of 
his possessing exceptional military capacity, his conduct was through- 
out marked by prudence, the avoidance of waste or unnecessary 
expenditure, and simplicity of living, worthy of a pupil of Aurangzib. 
F~ With the death of Asaf Jah a change came over the scene. The 
striking inferiority of his successors to him in ability and character 
was aggravated by the domination of Indian warfare by the Euro- 
pean system which requires far larger and far more punctual ex- 
penditure on troops and munitions than was necessary in the middle 
ages. Now more than ever before the life of the state depended on 
the regular collection and wise expenditure of the revenue. But 
Asaf Tah’s sons had not half his skill in war and diplomacy, nor even 
the wisdom to choose able instruments and confide in them. After his 
death we find frequent change of ministers and of the fainéant ruler’s 
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guiding genius, the Vakil-i-mutlag (corresponding to the Peshwa in 
the Maratha kingdom), and consequent mismanagement of the 
finances and shrinkage of revenue.! The state, faced with constant 
deficit, could not pay its troops; hence arose mutinies, and finally 
the pernicious system of mortgaging the revenue and government of 
districts to the creditors of the state, which inflicted untold misery 
on the subject population and which in the nineteenth century 
required all the genius of Salar Jang and the strong support of wise 
British Residents to root out. Under Asaf Jah’s successors we have 
a repetition of the scene of the declining ‘Abbasid Caliphate: “A 
brilliant and extravagant Court, where the arts flourished and 
hospitality and charity were practised on an immense scale, was 
supported by a rapacious hierarchy of peculative officials, who were 
always striving to extort a fortune from their functions before the 
Court should pounce upon their corruption.” 

The indigenous troops of the Hyderabad government were in- 
effective when pitted against the native forces of the Peshwa or Tipit 
Sultan, and its sole defenders were the French and then the English. 

On the cultural side the picture was equally dark. Light came to 
Hyderabad under the Asaf Jahi dynasty, but not progress. Its rulers 
continued to dream the dreams of Aurangzib’s reign and to live in 
the seventeenth century. Titles of hyperbolical sound and fury but 
signifying no real worth were profusely showered among the officials, 
regardless of the great Asaf Jah’s threat of flogging. 

The modern spirit was shut out with the scorn bred of ignorance. 
The impact of the west, which was causing a marvellous renaissance 
in the British provinces and breathing a new life into the dry bones 
of Hindu society and thought, left Hyderabad untouched. Thus it 
happened that the intellectual leadership of Indian Islam eluded the 
grasp of the foremost Muhammadan state in India. 

At the time of Asaf Jah’s death, his eldest son Mir Muhammad 
Panah (Ghazi-ud-din Khan) was living in Delhi as his father’s deputy 
at court. The viceroyalty of the Deccan was seized by his second son 
Nasir Jang, who had for some years past acted as his father’s lieutenant 
and being present on the spot could easily get hold of his treasures 
and troops. At the secret invitation of the emperor he started for 
Delhi with the object of overthrowing the new minister Safdar Jang, 
but had to return from the bank of the Narbada (5 June, 1749), 
as the emperor was cowed by his minister and ordered Nasir Jang 
to go back, formally creating him viceroy of the Deccan with the 
title of Nizim-ud-Daula. At this time Reaf jah’s daughter’s son, 
Muzaffar Jang, claiming the viceroyalty, went to the Carnatic in 
concert with Chanda Sahib, an aspirant to the Nawabship of Arcot, 


1 For Berar, Khandesh, Aurangabad and Bidar, the revenue amounted to 37 million 
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who had recently secured release from a Maratha prison. The two 
allies bought the help of Dupleix (July)! and gained Arcot after 
killing its Nawab. Nasir Jang, with a vast army of 70,000 horse and 
100,000 foot, marched to the Carnatic, came upon his enemies near 
Valudavir (end of March, 1750), secured the abject surrender of 
Muzaffar Jang (5 April), and returned to Arcot. But on 16 December 
he was shot dead by Himmat Khan, the Pathan chief of Kurnool, 
during a treacherous attack on his camp by the French under 
Dupleix’s orders, twenty miles north of Gingee.? 

The French raised Muzaffar Jang to the viceroyalty and marched 
escorting him towards his capital; but on the way, at Lakkaredi-palli 
(thirty-five miles south of Cuddapah city), the new viceroy fought his 
Pathan dependent and was slain (13 February, 1751). Bussy, the 
commander of his French escort, was bribed by his revenue minister 
Raja Raghunath (‘“‘a black Brahman of Chicacole, originally named 
Ramdas”’) to transfer his support to Asaf Jah’s third son, Salabat 
Jang, who was at once proclaimed his successor, and ultimately 
gained from Delhi the titles of Asaf-ud-daula Zafar Jang and Amir- 
ul-mamialik and recognition as viceroy of the Deccan. ‘‘ Muzaffar 
Jang was the first to engage Europeans and bring them into the 
realm of Islam. After his death the French troops continued in the 
service of Salabat Jang and got (extensive) jagirs, so that they soon 
became all-in-all in the Deccan” (Azad Bilgrami). 

Bussy soon justified the high price paid for his support. The suc- 
cession of Salabat Jang was opposed by the Peshw4, who wished the 
Deccan viceroyalty to be given to Asaf Jah’s eldest son, Ghazi-ud-din, 
a tame scholarly priest-ridden man, without any military capacity 
or ambition, under whom the Peshwa would practically govern the 
Deccan as his deputy. Balaji intrigued at the imperial court in 
favour of Ghazi-ud-din, and at the same time obstructed Salabat 
Jang’s agents in taking possession of their territory. War resulted. 
But while the Peshwa was entangled in a civil war with his domestic 
enemies, the Maratha governors of Gujarat and Berar, Salabat Jang 
invaded Maharashtra with his French contingent and forced his way 
towards Poona. The rival forces came into contact on 1 December, 
1751, and there was daily fighting, the Marathas retreating and the 
Mughuls advancing. In the night of 3 December, the French sur- 
prised Balaji between Arangaon and Sarola® on the bank of the 
Sina, put him to flight in his undress, slew many of his troops and 
plundered all their property, including the Peshwa’s idols and gold 
ritual vessels. But Balaji soon rallied his scattered forces and delivered 
a counter-attack only five days later, in which many were slain on 
both sides. Salabat advanced plundering up to Talegaon Dhamdhera, 
eighteen miles north-east of Poona. The campaign, however, ended 

1 See vol. v, p. 126. 2 See vol. v, p. 127. 
® Two railway stations, respectively eight and twenty miles south of Ahmadnagar. 
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indecisively owing to scarcity of provisions and dissensions in the 
Muslim camp. A truce was patched up and Salabat started for his 
capital in the middle of April, 1752. 

The danger which Salabat Jang dreaded most now approached 
him. His eldest brother Ghazi-ud-din started (17 May) from Delhi 
with a strong Maratha escort, in order to wrest the viceroyalty of 
the Deccan which had been conferred upon him by the emperor 
with the titles of Nizim-ul-Mulk, Asaf Jah. To meet this invasion, 
Bussy arranged for Salabat Jang a defensive subsidiary alliance with 
Balaji (signed on 5 August), ceding to the Peshwa the province of 
Khandesh (reserving only the imperial forts and the city of Burhanpur), 
the district of Baglin, and lands yielding 200,000 rupees a year in 
the Sangamner and Jalna subdivisions, besides tribute for the Carnatic 
and Hyderabad. The Peshwa on his part promised to defend Salabat 
Jang against all “who might come to dispute the Deccan with him, 
even if it were the vazir himself, furnished with the emperor’s 
authority”, to look after his interests at the imperial court against 
his enemies, and to keep the Marathds out of the rest of Mughul 
Deccan. He also freed Salabat Jang from any liability to pay the 
six million rupees for which Ghazi-ud-din had given a bond to the 
Peshwa.! But the storm unexpectedly blew over. Gh&zi-ud-din was 
poisoned by his stepmother on 16 October, only seventeen days after 
his arrival at Aurangabad. 

Salabat Jang thus gained security, but he had neither civil or 
military capacity, nor character enough to act of his own will or 
trust able agents. Throughout his régime he was a mere puppet in the 
hands of his successive regents who ruled the state, while the intrigues 
of his courtiers and the mutinies of his unpaid soldiery paralysed the 
administration. The best of these regents was Sams4m-ud-daula Shah 
Nawaz Khan (in office, December 1753—July 1757), who succeeded 
in removing financial insolvency, restoring administrative efficiency, 
repressing foreign enemies and rebellious vassals, and giving some 
peace and happiness to the subject population. 

Shah Nawaz Khan was versed in many branches of knowledge, 
particularly in history (in which his enduring monument is his 
Maédsir-ul-umara, or biographical dictionary of the Mughul peers, in 
three large volumes). High-minded, sympathetic to all, habitually 
charitable, a lover of justice, dealing directly with suitors in an open 
court without allowing intermediaries, an expert in financial manage- 
ment and diplomacy alike, “he wrought a magical change during 
his four years of Chancellorship by his wisdom and administrative 
genius, converted the insolvency of the State—when household goods 
had to be sold for feeding the Nizim—into a balanced budget at 
the end of the fourth year” (Hadiqat), and kept the Marathas within 
their own limits. If he failed, in the end, to reform the government, 
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it was due to the selfishness and incurable love of intrigue of the entire 
official class and nobility, the imbecile character of his master, and 
the domination of the French praetorians. The proved worthlessness 
of his indigenous troops made Salabat Jang absolutely dependent 
on the French corps for protection. In his letters he represents himself 
as a helpless orphan who looked for the defence of his rights to his 
deceased father’s brother, “‘mon oncle le Gouverneur Bahadour” 
Dupleix! (Leéires et Conventions, p. 267). 

In 1754 Shah Nawaz exacted 500,000 rupees as tribute from 
Raghiyji of Nagpur, and arrested Surja Rao, the rebel officer of 
Nirmal. Next year he sent the Nizim to Mysore and levied over 
five million. Early in 1756, he repulsed Janoji Bhonsle’s officers who 
were raiding Bidar, and by a triendly alliance with the Peshwa 
reduced the Pathan Nawabs of Bankapur and Savaniir to obedience. 
A year later he subdued Ramchandra Nimbdalkar, the Maratha 
grantee of Bhalki. The imperial forts of Asir and Daulatabad—the 
greatest in the Deccan—were gained for the Nizam by bribery. But 
his attempt to rid his master of French domination led to Shah Nawaz 
Khan’s fall. These foreign troops had been constantly troubling the 
Government for their pay of 2,900,000 rupees a year. They now 
demanded the great fort of Bidar in addition to holding vast districts 
in Chicacole and Rajahmundry. Bussy’s chief of artillery, [brahim 
Khan Gardi, was seduced by Nizam ‘Ali, and Shah Nawaz induced 
Salabat Jang to dismiss the French corps. Bussy took leave to go to his 
grants in Chicacole, but on the way he seized the city of Hyderabad, 
and stood at bay in the Chaumahalla palace (14 June, 1756). Here 
he received from Pondicherry a reinforcement of 300 Europeans and 
2000 Gardi troops under M. Law. Salabat and Shah Nawaz failed 
to dislodge Bussy after a two months’ siege, and at last had to make 
peace with him (August). 

Within a year of this, French intrigue succeeded in overthrowing 
the great minister. The pay of the army was due for two years, and 
“‘instigated by others” the soldiers caused a riot in the city and forced 
the Nizim to dismiss Shah Nawaz (23 July, 1757) and appoint the 
pro-French Basalat Jang as regent. A terrible popular rising broke 
out that day; the ruffians and the mob of the city wanted to sack 
Shah Nawaz’s house; but two nights later he escaped to Daulatabad, 
abandoning his house to plunder. Profiting by this internal division, 
the Peshw4’s son Vishvas Rao invaded the country east of Aurangabad. 
So, Salabat made terms with Shah Nawaz and induced him to return 
(13 November). But all power now passed into the hands of Nizam 
‘Ali, who was appointed heir and regent. The campaign of Nizam 
‘Ali against the Peshwa in the Sindkhed region ended in a peace by 
which the Marathas gained two and a halt million rupees worth of 
land in the Deccan and the fort of Naldrug (January, 1758). 

All this time Bussy and his force had been absent on the east coast. 
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ground that “the army was not at his devotion”. Then, in the words 
of the Maratha chronicler, 


he sent for the Eight Pradhans, communicated to them the accounts he had 
received, and desired them to take the necessary measures for checking these 
depredations. They all remained silent. He then looked towards Balaji, who got 
up and addressed the Raja, saying, “If you will give me orders, through your good 
fortune they will be carried into effect.”’ Upon this the Raja placed his hand on 
Balaji’s head and desired him to take the troops. The Maharaja gave him the 
entire administration of affairs with the robes of the Peshwaship. His fame and 
owen were daily augmented; the Eight Pradhans of the State became subject 
to ° 


The new Peshwa set about his task with a will. Being himself a 
Konkani and an old friend of Angria’s, his task was a comparatively 
easy one. He arranged a meeting with the Maratha admiral at a 
spot not far from the modern town of Lonavla, and soon came to 
terms with him. He persuaded him to release the unfortunate ex- 
Peshwa, Bahiro Pant Pingle, and to transfer his allegiance from 
Kolhapur to Shahi; in return, he undertook to get him confirmed 
in the title of Sarkhel (admiral) and to allow him to retain possession 
of Rajmachi and other strongholds. At the same time, he joined him 
in attacking Angria’s hereditary enemy, the Sidi, who was deprived 
of many of his conquests in the Konkan. This was Balaji’s first great 
diplomatic triumph. Kanhoji Angria, however, until his death in 
1729, remained an ally rather than a vassal of the Peshwas. The 
Angrias behaved like independent rulers, making war at will upon 
their neighbours, the Sidis, the Portuguese and the English, and 
levying what they chose to call ‘the chauth of the Sea” upon coastal 
traffic. Several expeditions sent against these pests from Bombay 
were repulsed with loss, until, in 1755, Clive and Watson, co- 
operating with the Peshwa’s land forces, overthrew their stronghold 
at Gheria or Vijayadurg, and put an end to their power.! 

Balaji, on his return from the Konkan, determined to put a stop 
to anarchy in Shahii’s kingdom. Freebooters were suppressed with 
a strong hand, and an example was made of Damaji Thorat, whose 
stronghold was razed to the ground, while he himself was thrown 
into a dungeon. Civil government was restored, and the Pratinidhi 
and the Ashtapradhdn, or Cabinet of Eight, were appointed. But the 
old system of government established by Shivaji was no longer 
workable. Conditions had changed, and at home the real power lay 
in the hands of the Peshwa, while in the more distant parts of the 
country the great Maratha chiefs were virtually independent. Balaji 
realised that the only possible working arrangement was a con- 
federacy of the Maratha leaders; but even then, the separatist ten- 
dencies were constantly at work, and the jealousy felt by the Maratha 
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chiefs for the power wielded at the court by the Brahman Peshwa 
was a constant source of friction and danger.' 

But Balaji was by no means contented with merely keeping the 
peace: his ambitions and far-seeing mind had already conceived the 
plan of treeing his country entirely from foreign domination.’ His 
master was still the vassal of Delhi, and the Peshwa’s dream was to 
make Shahi absolute sovereign over Shivaji’s Swardjya, that is, all 
the districts ruled over by Shivaji at the time of his decease.? The hour 
was propitious. The once-mighty Mughul empire was fast breaking 
up. ‘he throne of Delhi was occupied by a series of puppet-rulers, 
all the real power being concentrated in the hands ot the so-called 
““King-Makers”’, the Sayyid brothers. One of these, Husain ‘Ali 
Khan, became viceroy of the Deccan in 1715. He tound, however, 
that he could make no headway against court-intrigues which went 
on during his absence, and the depredations of the local Maratha 
chiefs. ln 1716, he was severely deteated by Khande Rao Dabhade, 
the veteran Maratha leader, who was levying chauth on the Gujarat 
border. In desperation, therefore, he opened negotiations with 
Shahi, through the good offices of one Shankaraji Malhar. This gave 
to Balaji Vishvanath a long-sought opportunity, and the terms which 
he proposed to the Sayyid were as follows: 

(1) he emperor should confirm king Shahi in the right of col- 
lecting the chauth and sardeshmukhi from the six provinces of the 
Deccan and Mysore, Trichinopoly and Tanjore: Shahi was to 
exercise sovereign rights in all the territory composing Shivaji’s 
swarajya, except certain portions of Khandesh, in lieu of which, 
territories in the Pandharpur district should be ceded. The fortresses 
of Shivner and Trimbak should be restored, and recent Maratha 
conquests in Gondwana and Berar confirmed. Shahii’s mother and 
family should be allowed to return to the Deccan. 

(2) Shahi, on his side, was to pay a million rupees as tribute in 
return for the swardjya, and 10 per cent. of the annual income for 
the hereditary rights of sardeshmukhi: to maintain a body of 15,000 
horse in the emperor’s service in return for the chauth; and to protect 
the country from depredation and robbery. 

The wretched emperor Farrukh-siyar protested in vain against this 
base surrender of his rights and territories: Husain ‘Ali Khan, 
accompanied by Balaji and 16,000 Maratha horse under Khande 
Rao Dabhade, marched on Delhi, and after some fierce street- 
fighting Sayyid ‘Abdullah seized the emperor, blinded him, threw 
him into a dungeon, and finally (1719) murdered him.‘ Balaji 


1 M. G. Ranade, op. cit. pp. 208 sqq. 
" * In eet parlance, his aim was to re-establish the Hindu-pdd-pddshahi, or Hindu 
smpire of India. 
* For its extent, see P. V. Maviji, ‘‘Shivaji’s Swarajya”’, in JBBRAS, xx, 30 sqq. 
« See chap. XI, p. 339- 
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remained in Delhi until the new emperor, Muhammad Shah, was 
torced to get rid of his unwelcome visitors by issuing three imperial 
rescripts for the chauth, sardeshmukhi and swardjya respectively.) Balaji 
returned in triumph to Satara, where honours were showered upon 
him; but he was now nearing sixty, and the hardships of the cam- 
paign had proved too great for him. He retired to his country-house 
at Saswad near Purandar, where he expired in April, 1720. His 
litework had been completed. 

Balaji Vishvanath may without exaggeration be termed the second 
founder of the Maratha empire. Without his directing brain, Shahi 
Raja, enervated by his upbringing in the Mughul court, would not 
have survived for a year. His two great diplomatic triumphs were 
the conciliation of Angria and the treaty with Delhi, but scarcely 
less characteristic was his method of revenue collection, to which the 
Marathas owed to a great extent their power. As Elphinstone points 
out,? he deliberately preferred assignments on other proprietors, like 
chauth or sardeshmukhi, to a solid territorial possession, or even a con- 
solidated sum. Hence the net work of revenue-collectors was spread 
everywhere in the imperial domains, affording the Marathas endless 
Opportunities of spreading their influence. Pretexts for interference 
and encroachment in an extensive territory were better than clearly 
defined rights in a small one. Secondly, by insisting that the revenue 
should be calculated on the assessments of the time of Todar Mal 
or Malik ‘Ambar, which, he knew well, a country ravaged by war 
could never pay, he could always have a bill for arrears in hand. 
Thirdly, by parcelling out the revenue among the chiefs, he ensured 
that, while each had an interest in increasing the contribution to the 
common stock, none had a compact property such as might render 
him independent of the government. Lastly, the system was pur- 
posely made so complicated as to throw all the power into the hands 
of Brahman revenue-collectors and agents, who, being of the same 
caste as the Peshwa himself, naturally played into his hands. The 
scheme was typical in its ingenuity. 

** Balaji Vishvanath’’, says Sir Richard Temple, “had a calm, com- 
prehensive and commanding intellect, an imaginative and aspiring 
disposition, and an aptitude for ruling rude natures by moral force, 
a genius for diplomatic combinations, and a mastery of finance.” 
It 1s impossible to dispute the justice of this estimate. 

When Balaji Vishvanath died, he left two sons, Baji Rao, a young 
man of twenty-two, and Chimaji Appa, a boy of twelve. Both were 
destined to play a distinguished part in their country’s destinies. 
At the time of his father’s death, baji Rao was on field-service; but 
on his return, two weeks later, he was invested by Shahi with the 
Peshwa’s robes of office: the Peshwaship, more Indico, was already 


1 The terms are given in detail in Grant Duff, 1, 337 sqgqs 
* History of India, Book xu, chap. 01. 7 
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becoming hereditary.! Baji Rao, though so young, was admirably 
suited for the post. Balaji, according to some of his critics, was a 
statesman rather than a soldier; he was even said not to have been 
a skilled horseman, and a spiteful story was told that at one time 
he had required a man on each side to hold him on! None, even in 
jest, could say this of Baji Rao, who had been brought up in the 
saddle, and had led a cavalry charge at an age when other lads are 
still at school. A contemporary artist represented him in the dress 
of a common trooper, sitting with his reins on his horse’s neck, while 
he rubbed between his hands ears of corn.? On this dry grain he 
would subsist for days, and at night he would sleep on the ground 
like an ordinary soldier, his bridle over his arm, and his lance stuck 
in the ground beside him. Such a man the Marathas would follow, 
as they followed Shivaji in the old days, to the gates of Hell if need 
be. From the moment he took office, he set out to carry into effect 
his father’s lofty designs for the extension of the Hindu-pad-padshahi. 
Balaji’s expedition to Delhi had revealed to him the weakness of the 
Mughuls, and Baji Rao conceived the bold plan of attacking and 
overrunning the rich and fertile plains of Malwa, and extending 
Maratha rule into the heart of Hindustan. With a foresight rare in 
one so young he saw that such a plan would, by giving occupation 
to the turbulent Maratha chiefs, not only extend the boundaries 
of Shahii’s kingdom, but lead to peace nearer home. This ambitious 
policy was vehemently opposed by Shripat Rao, the Pratinidhi. The 
Pratinidhi or viceroy was really the first, and the Peshwa the second, 
official in the court; and Shripat Rao and the other Deccanis viewed 
with jealousy the meteoric rise of the young Chitpavan from the 
Konkan. At the Council the Pratinidhi stigmatised an invasion of 
Hindistan, before Shahi’s domestic dissensions were composed, as 
rash and imprudent, and he advised as an alternative the reduction 
of Kolhapur and the reconquest of the Carnatic. But Baji Rao’s 
eloquence swept aside all opposition. ‘‘Now is our time”’, said the 
gallant Peshwa, “to drive the strangers from the country of the 
Hindus, and acquire immortal renown. Let us strike at the trunk 
of the withering tree, and the branches will fall off themselves. By 
directing our efforts to Hindiistan, the Maratha flag shall fly from 
the Krishna to Attock.” ‘You shall plant it beyond the Himalayas!’ 
exclaimed Shahi, carried away by the Peshwa’s eloquence. “You 
are, indeed, a noble son of a worthy father!” From this day onwards, 
the faces of the Marathas were turned northwards: it is significant 
that the chief gateway of every Maratha fortress is the Delhi Gate. 
In 1724, Baji Rao crossed the Narbada in force. Little resistance 


1 Sen, op. cit. pp. 151 sqq. * Grant Duff, 1, fi9- 

* In the Kinnara Khanda, is the expression in the Chitnis Bakhar. The Kinnaras, or 
celestial musicians, dwelt in a fabled country beyond the Himalayas. Kincaid and 
Parasnis render the words as “the throne of the Almighty”. 
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was met with, for some of the Rajputs were now beginning to side 
with the Marathas, and Raia Jay Singh of Amber actively assisted 
them. Malw4 was repeatedly overrun, and three Maratha chiefs, 
Udaji Pow4r, Malhar Rao Holkar, and R4anoji Sindia were left 
behind to collect the tribute. They were the founders of the princely 
houses of Dhar, Indore and Gwalior: the two latter were soldiers 
of fortune, who had won their spurs on the battle-field. Malhar Rao 
Holkar was of the Dhangar or shepherd caste, and had started life 
as a trooper: Ranoji Sindia had originally been in the service of 
Shahié.! Another family which arose into prominence at that time 
was that of the Gaikwars of Baroda. Damaji Gaikwar won distinc- 
tion at the battle of Balapur in 1720, when fighting against the Nizim 
under Khande Rao Dabhide, for which Shahi conferred upon him 
the title of Shamsher Bahadur, or illustrious swordsman, which is 
still borne by his descendants.? About this time also arose the prac- 
tice of assigning the attack on a particular province to a certain 
commander. To Khande R4o Dabhiade (who had been made Sendpati 
for defeating the forces of Husain ‘Ali Khan in 1716) was in this 
way assigned the collection of the dues in Baglan and Gujarat. In 
1720, Pilaji Gaikwar, the nephew of DaméAji, built himself a fortress 
at Songarh, fifty miles east of Surat, and proceeded to levy chauth 
and sardeshmukhi as Khande R4o’s lieutenant. Sarbuland Khan, the 
Mughul viceroy, was powerless to interfere, and presently Pilaji was 
joined by Kanthaji Kadam Bhande, an officer of Shahi. From this 
time onwards, the fair province of Gujarat enjoyed no respite from 
the Maratha stranglehold. 

When the Marathd4s (savs their historian) proceeded beyond their boundary, 
to collect revenue and make war were synonymous; whenever a village resisted, 
its officers were seized, and compelled by threats, and sometimes by torture, more 
or less severe, to come to a settlement; money was seldom obtainable, but securities 
from bankers, with whom al] the villages had dealing, were preferable, as they 
were exchanged for bills payable in any part of India.® 
The harvest season was, for obvious reasons, usually selected for 
these mulukgiri* operations; villages which resisted were plundered 
and fired, and the crops destroyed. Only when the monsoon made 
the movements of troops impossible did the wretched inhabitants 
obtain a temporary respite. Then 

A deceitful calm succeeded : the fall of the rain brought back the cheering green: 
the beautiful province of Gujarat, which for hundreds of miles may vie with the 
finest parks of the nobles of England, was clothed, in all its natural beauties, by 


rapid verdure and luxuriant vegetation. Tranquillity seemed to reign, where a 
short time before, nothing was to be seen but perpetual skirmishing, murder and 


2 The popular story that Ranoji was the Peshwa’s slipper-bearer does not appear to 
rest on good ground. In Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar, vol. vu, No. 23, is a list of Shahii’s 
officers, with their ranks, in 1715. 


Pp. 402. 
* Grant Duff ,1, 464, and compare the passage quoted in the footnote. 
* An expedition to enforce the payment of revenue (p. 412 infra). 
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robbery in open day: caravans pillaged even when strongly escorted, and villages 
burning or deserted.! 

The scene now changes once more to Delhi. Chin Qilich Khan, 
the Nizim-ul-Mulk, finding it impossible to cope with the disorders 
and corruption of the Mughul court, determined to set up for himself 
in the Deccan. In 1720 hesuddenly crossed the Narbada and marched 
southwards. Asirgarh and Burhanpur capitulated, and Chandra Sen 
Jadav and a number of disaffected Marathas flocked to his standard. 
He routed Dilavar and ‘Alim ‘Ali Khan, the governor of the 
Deccan, who had been sent against him by the Sayyids, at the battles 
of Khandwa and Balapur (June-August, 1720). In the latter battle, 
a detachment of Marathas under Khande Rao Dabhade and Damaji 
Gaikwar fought on the imperialist side with great gallantry. Further 
Opposition was ended when Sayyid Husain ‘Ali was murdered,’ and 
his brother defeated and thrown into prison, thus putting an end to 
the power of the “‘king-makers” for ever. The Nizim now made his 
way to the Deccan unopposed. No sooner did he arrive than he began 
to renew his intrigues with Chandra Sen Jadav and other rebels and 
also with Kolhapur, but he was everywhere foiled by the young 
Peshwa, who had stationed the head of the army with a considerable 
army of observation to watch him. In 1722, however, he was recalled 
by the emperor, and on 21 February, at Agra, he was formally in- 
vested with the office of minister. He at once set himself to restore 
the empire to some sort of order, and to abolish revenue-farming, the 
grant of assignments and the innumerable other abuses which had 
arisen. But his efforts only excited the derision of the young emperor 
and his degenerate court, who were determined to thwart everything 
he attempted to do, and even ridiculed to his face the stern soldier, 
whose rough manners were better adapted to the camp than the 
palace. In December, 1723, the Nizam could tolerate this state of 
things no longer. He determined to shake the dust of Delhi from off 
his feet, and under the pretext of going on a hunting expedition 
to retire to the Deccan. Muhammad Shih, however, knew that this 
practically amounted to a declaration of independence, and treacher- 
ously sent word to Mubariz Khan, the governor of Hyderabad, to 
intercept and kill him if possible. Shahi, who disliked Mubariz 
Khan, decided to help the Nizim, and Baji Rao found himself, for 
the first and last time, fighting side by side with his rival. The 
decisive engagement took place at Shakarkhelda in Berar (11 October, 
1724).8 Mubariz Khan was routed and killed, and the Nizim 
marched on to Hyderabad and took it. He determined to make the 
city his capital, for which it offered many advantages. Being further 
from Satara than Aurangabad, it enabled him to conceal his move- 


1 Grant Duff, 1, 366. For the Marathas in Gujarat, see Irvine, Later Mughuls, n, 
chap. vm, and Forbes, Rds Malé, Book m (chaps. 1 and v). 
* See chap. xn, p. 344. ® See chap. xt, p. 350. 
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ments more effectually from the Marathas; and it was better placed 
for operations against the Carnatic, upon which the Nizam had 
already designs. From this time dates the virtual independence of 
the Nizam, and a new factor is added to Deccan politics.1 Having 
failed to put him out of the way, the emperor pardoned and 
confirmed him in the government of the Deccan, depriving him, 
aoe of the post of minister and the provinces of Gujarat and 
Malwa. 

The peace between the Nizim and the Marathas could not, in 
the nature of things, endure very long. The Nizam chafed at the 
presence of the Maratha tax-gatherers in Hyderabad, and in 1726, 
while Baji Rao was away in the Carnatic, he pursued assiduously 
his favourite policy of fishing in troubled waters—always an easy 
matter, as the Maratha chiefs cordially disliked the Chitpavan 
domination at Shahii’s court. Once again he came to terms with 
prince Shambhiji of Kolhapur, who viewed with apprehension the 
Peshwa’s growing interest in Carnatic affairs. In 1726, while Baji 
R4o was absent on a campaign, the two allies made a surprise attack 
on Shahi, who was for a time in considerable danger.® 

The return of Baji Rao, however, soon restored the situation, and 
after the Dasahra festival, on 13 September, 1727, the Peshwa ad- 
vanced northwards, driving his enemy before him across the Godavari, 
and devastating the country all round him. By a series of masterly 
manceuvres he then proceeded to draw the Niz4m into the waterless 
region between Aurangabad and Paithan. Here he surrounded and 
attacked him near the town of Palkhed (11 March, 1728). The 
Nizam’s artillery alone saved him from annihilation: retreat through 
the devastated area was impossible, and on 22 March he was compelled 
to sue for peace. Thus Baji R4o, unaided, had brought to his knees 
the foremost soldier of his time. It was a feat of arms of which any 
commander might well have been proud. The treaty was signed at 
Mungi Shevgaon. The Nizam agreed to reinstate the Maratha tax- 
gatherers, to pay up all arrears of chauth and sardeshmukhi, and to 
recognise Shahi as sole monarch of the Deccan; but like an honour- 
able soldier, he refused to consent to a clause requiring him to sur- 
render his ally Shambhiji. The importance of this treaty can scarcely 
be overestimated. It was a diplomatic triumph of the first order, 
and a worthy sequel to the brilliant manceuvres in the field which 
had preceded it. It left Shahi at last the undisputed ruler in his 
ancestor’s swardjya, and it was a deadly blow to Baji R4o’s rivals 
in the Maratha court. Little wonder that, after this, Shahi depended 
still more upon his young minister, who had once again saved him 
from virtual annihilation. 

There still remained the smouldering embers of the war to be 
extinguished. In Gujarat, Trimbak Rao Dabhade, who had suc- 

1 Irvine, Later Mughuls, 1, 146, 154. 2 See chap. xm, p. 380. 
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ceeded to the title of Senapatt after the death of his father, the veteran 
Khande Rado, in January, 1730,! was assembling troops and plotting 
with Pilaji Gaikwar and other chiefs, “‘to protect the Raja’s authority”, 
by ridding him of his Peshwa. He had opened negotiations with 
the Nizam; but Baji Rao, by means of his excellent system of 
espionage, was well aware of all that was taking place. Meanwhile, 
in the south, prince Shambhiji, who had been allowed to retire to 
Panhala after the signing of the treaty, had allied himself to a free- 
booter named Udaji Chauhan, and had encamped in bravado on 
the north side of the Warna, insolently demanding to be recognised 
as independent ruler of the southern half of the swardjya. 

As Baji Rao was preoccupied with affairs in Gujarat, Shahi sent 
Shripat Rao Pratinidhi to deal with his cousin. The Pratinidhi took 
the field in January, 1730, and surprised the Kolhapur army while 
it was encamped. The rout was complete, and Shripat Rao captured 
the royal camp with all its inmates, including Tara Bai, Rajas Bai, 
Shambhiji’s wife Jija Bai, and many Maratha chiefs of note. Shahi 
behaved with his usual magnanimity. He released all his prisoners. 
His aunt Tara Bai, however, asked not to be sent back. The lot of 
the senior Maharani when the son of her co-wife reigns is never an 
enviable one. “‘ Wherever I go”’, she said, “I shall have a prison as 
my lot: here or there is all one to me. Let me stay in peace.” Her 
request was, unfortunately for the state, acceded to: and the old 
queen retired to Satara to bide her time for fresh plots. Meanwhile, 
Shambhiiji had surrendered unconditionally, and the two cousins met 
at a magnificent darbdr, where they were formally reconciled. 
A treaty, commonly known as the treaty of Warna (the river being 
the boundary between the territories of the combatants), was signed 
on 13 April, 1731, which left Shambhiji with only a shadow of his 
former power, and after this he ceases to be an important factor in 
Maratha history until his death in 1760. The long strife between the 
rival houses of Kolhapur and Satara, which had gone on since 1708, 
was for the time being settled. 

Meanwhile, important events were taking place in the north. 
Throughout the rainy season of 1730, Baji Rao had been making 
preparations for the invasion of Gujarat, with the assistance of his 
brother Chimaji Appa. On 10 October the brothers celebrated the 
Dasara in great splendour at Poona, and took the field at once. In 
February, 1731, Baji Rao reached Ahmadabad, and concluded a 
treaty with the new viceroy, Abhay Singh of Marwar, who had been 
sent to supersede Sarbuland Khan. On 1 April, twelve days before 
Shahi and Shambhiji signed the treaty of Warna, the Peshwa moved 
out to meet the forces of Trimbak Rao and his lieutenant the Gaik- 

1 The date of Khande Rao’s death is unknown. Grant Duff gives 1721, which must 


be wrong, as contemporary correspondence shows that he was still alive in June, 1729. 
He probably died in Tuly or August of that year. 
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war, on the broad plain of Bilhapur, between Baroda and Dabhoi. 
The Senapati’s numerous levies proved no match for the small but 
compact army of the Peshwad: the famous Khas Pagd, the house- 
hold cavalry, carried all before it. But Trimbak Rao, disdaining 
offers to surrender, chained together the legs of his war-elephant, 
and continued the fight single-handed, until a musket-ball (fired, 
it is now known, by a traitor’s hand) brought him down, while he 
was drawing the bowstring to his ear. The pious Shahi, deeply 
shocked by this fratricidal strife, behaved with the utmost chivalry 
towards the family of his late Senapati, and bestowed the office 
upon his younger brother Yashwant Rao. But the family of Dabhade 
never recovered its prestige, and Baji Rao, his last and greatest rival 
removed, was now sovereign in all but name. In Gujarat, the power 
once wielded by the Dabhades passed to their erstwhile lieutenants, 
the Gaikwa4rs, the Mughul viceroy receding more and more into the 
background. Pilaji Gaikwar was assassinated by Abhay Singh, the 
Mughul viceroy, in 1732, and was succeeded by Damaji I1, who was 
present at Panipat, and died in 1768.} 

We must now turn our attention to Malwa, where Udaji Powar, 
Malhar Rao Holkar and R4&noji Sindia had been steadily under- 
mining the Mughul power. On 8 December, 1728, at Sarangpur, 
they defeated and killed the governor, Raja Girdhar Bahadur, who 
for ten years had struggled to prevent the Marathas from getting 
a firm footing in his province. His successor, Daya Bahadur, suffered 
a similar fate at Tala near Dhar (12 October, 1731). In 1732, the 
Peshwa himself took command over the Maratha forces, sending 
back his brother and Pilaji Jadav to watch over his interests at 
Satara. On his arrival there he found the new viceroy was Muham- 
mad Khan Bangash, whom he had defeated in Bundelkhand in 
1729.2, Muhammad Khan, receiving no support from Delhi, was 
unable to stay the Maratha incursion and was relieved by Raja Jay 
Singh of Amber. In 1733 the Peshwa placed in charge of Bundelkhand 
a Brahman officer named Govind Pant Kher who afterwards was 
known as Bundele and played a part in the Panipat campaign. 
The great Rajput barons, who had once been the guardians of the 
empire on its western borders, were now more and more openly 
throwing off their allegiance, and welcoming the Marathas as the 
champions of the Hindu religion. In 1736, Jay Singh came to 
terms with the Peshwa, appointing him as deputy-governor on con- 
dition that he did not plunder imperial territories. This amounted 
to the virtual cession of the province, and had not the smallest 
deterrent effect on Maratha depredations: the following year saw 

1 For the early history of the Gaikwars of Baroda, see Bombay Gazetteer, vol. vm, and 
Forbes, of. cit, Book m1, chaps. 1-1. 

* See chap. xm, p. 353. W. Irvine, The Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabdd, p. 302, shows 
that the Bundelkhand campaign was before Muhammad Khan’s appointment to Malwa. 

* Malcolm, Central India, chaps. rv and v. 
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their horsemen crossing the Jumna and plundering the Diab. It 
was now that Baji Rao planned one of his boldest strokes. In 
March, 1737, Sa‘adat Khan, the governor of Oudh, had defeated 
Malhar Rao Holkar, and elated by his success wrote a vainglorious 
letter to Delhi, boasting that he had driven the Marathas across the 
Chambal. “Hearing this”, wrote Baji Rao to his brother, “I was 
resolved to let the emperor know the truth, to prove that I was still 
in Hindistan, and to shew him flames and the Marathas at the gate 
of the capital.’’! Gathering a picked body of horsemen and covering 
ten days’ march in two, he swooped down upon Delhi. Fugitives, 
distraught with terror, poured into the city. The government, at 
first incredulous and then panic-stricken, gathered together all avail- 
able forces and despatched them to chastise the invaders. Baji Rao, 
adopting the usual Maratha tactics, skilfully fell back until he had 
drawn his opponents away from the walls and well out into the open. 
Then he turned, and in a moment, Malhar Rao Holkar, with Ranoji 
Sindia hard at his heels, crashed into their ranks. That day the 
Maratha sword and lance drank deep of the blood of the proudest 
of the Mughul nobles: over six hundred were slain, and the troopers 
helped themselves freely to riderless horses with their gorgeous equip- 
ments of cloth of gold. The terrified emperor awaited in fear and 
trembling the approach of the victors; but before dawn Baji Rao 
had vanished as swiftly as he came, cleverly outmanceuvring an 
imperial army under the minister which tried to cut off his retreat 
(April, 1737). - 

By this time the opinion began to prevail that only one person 
could save the empire, and stem the flood of Maratha invasion. 
This was the Nizam, who, as we have seen, had shaken the dust 
of Delhi from off his feet fourteen years before. He was now at 
Burhanpur, closely watched by Chimaji Appa, who had received 
orders, if his opponent crossed the Narbada, “‘to fall on his rear and 
put heel-ropes on him”’. The Nizam’s change of front was no doubt 
inspired by the apprehensions he must have felt at the growing power 
of the Marath4s in Hindustan. 

In April, 1737, the Nizam set out for Delhi, by way of Gwalior 
and Agra. The capital was reached in July, and his reception was 
one of the most amazing sights ever witnessed in that ancient city: 
the minister escorted him personally to the emperor’s presence, 
amidst crowds which loudly welcomed him as their saviour.? After 
staying as the imperial guest until August, he took the field in order 
to drive the marauders out of Hindistan. But he found Baji Rao 
awaiting him, and once more he proved no match for his nimble 
antagonist. He suffered himself to be shepherded into Bhopal, 


1 W. Irvine, Later Mughuls, u, 287. The letter is quoted in full in Kincaid and Parasnis, 
History of the Maratha People, pp. 451-3. 
3 Irvine, Later Mughuls, 0, 301. 
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where he was closely besieged, and, as at Palkhed almost exactly 
ten years earlier, he was once more compelled by the Peshwa to sign 
a humiliating treaty. He agreed to grant to Baji Rao the whole of 
Malwa, with the complete sovereignty of the territory between the 
Narbada and the Chambal, and to obtain the emperor’s confirma- 
tion for these terms. Hence the calling-in of the Nizam, instead of 
helping the emperor, merely led to the humiliation of both, and to 
the crowning triumph of Baji Rao. The Mughul empire was tottering 
to its fall: it only needed the invasion of Nadir Shah, already looming 
on the horizon, to complete its destruction. 

The sudden irruption of Nadir Shah into Hindustan, in 17309, 
caused a panic at Poona, and for a moment Baji Rao thought that 
he might continue his march southward into the Deccan. “‘Our 
domestic quarrels”, he wrote, ‘“‘are now insignificant: there is now 
but one enemy in Hindiistén. Hindu and Mussalman, the whole 
power of the Deccan, must assemble, and I shall spread our Marathas 
from the Narbada to the Chambal.” Fortunately, the menaced 
invasion of the Deccan failed to materialise, and the Peshwa was 
able to continue his operations uninterrupted. Malwa and Gujarat 
had been virtually added to the Maratha empire, but the Konkan, 
the fertile strip of country between the Ghats and the sea, still 
remained unsubdued. Here were three rival powers, the Angrias 
of Kolaba, the Abyssinians of Janjira, and the Portuguese. The 
Angrias, in spite of Kanhoji’s agreement with Shahi, defied the 
control of the Peshw&as, and levied, on their own authority, the 
“‘chauth of the sea” on passing vessels. Equally powerful were their 
rivals the Sidis, the hereditary Mughul admirals. The Maratha cam- 
paigns in the Konkan were, however, a failure, and their chief result 
was to bring the Marath4s into contact with the Portuguese. The 
Portuguese had been old enemies of the Marathas, on religious as 
well as political grounds, but during the Peshwa’s preoccupations 
in the north, they had been left in peace. Their possessions on the 
Bombay coast were grouped together under the title of the “‘ province 
of the north”; its governor, “‘the general of the north”, had his 
capital at Bassein. The island of Salsette, which was in Portuguese 
hands, is separated from the mainland by a long, narrow creek or 
arm of the sea, Bassein at the northern and Thana at the southern 
extremities of which guarded the two entrances. Along the coast 
were a number of fortified posts. But the Portuguese power was fast 
declining. They were a proud, indolent race, with little aptitude for 
commerce. The English and Dutch had driven their fleets off the 
sea, and in 1661, the Lisbon government, despite frantic protests 
from Goa, had suicidally ceded the island of Bombay, at the southern 
extremity of Salsette, with its excellent harbour, to the English.? 

1 See Kincaid and Parasnis, chap. Xxx. 
§ See vol. v, p. 86. 
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Receiving little or no help from home, the Portuguese had allowed 
their fortresses to fall into a state of disrepair: the walls were ruinous 
and manned only by a handful of tattered soldiers with a few rusty 
cannon. Baji Rao cast covetous eyes on the fertile and almost 
defenceless island of Salsette with its green rice fields, groves and 
orchards. Here was a fruit ready to be plucked. The excuse, if one 
was needed, was afforded by the haughty Luis Botelho, the governor 
of Bassein, who grossly insulted the Peshwa’s envoy by speaking of 
his master as a “nigger”.} 

Baji Ro concentrated a large force at Poona in the cold weather 
of 1736-37, and being himself fully occupied with events in Hindi- 
stan, he entrusted it to his brother Chimaji Appa. The Maratha 
army moved down the passes with great speed and secrecy, and on 
6 April, 1737, captured Thana, which, as we have seen, commanded 
the southern entrance of the Salsette channel. Until the break of 
the monsoon, the Marathas occupied their time in overrunning 
Salsette and reducing the fortresses on the island. As soon as the 
rains were over, they made a general assault on Bassein itself, but 
the storming party, 9000 strong, was completely defeated by its 
gallant defenders, who manned the walls, sword in hand, threw down 
the scaling-ladders, and killed or captured every one who reached 
the ramparts. Meanwhile the government of Goa, at last awake 
to the situation, sent two shiploads of troops under Pedro de Mello 
to the relief of Bassein. De Mello at once realised that Thana was 
the key to the position: could he retake it, the Maratha forces in 
Salsette would be cut off. But in the meantime, the Marathas also 
received large reinforcements: Baji R4o’s campaign in Malwa had 
come to a successful conclusion, and Holkar and other Maratha 
leaders had hastened to the scene of operations. De Mello was killed 
in action, and his troops were driven back to their boats in disorder. 

Bassein was now doomed. The Portuguese appealed for help to 
the English at Bombay, and it cannot be said that the latter behaved 
with credit in the matter. They had, indeed, little love for their 
rivals, and they were anxious to do nothing to offend the Marathas. 
They accordingly temporised : to the Portuguese they merely tendered 
good advice, while to the Marathas they supplied powder and shot: 
it was even asserted that the Portuguese commander was killed by 
a piece aimed by an English gunner. The letters of the Portuguese 
commandant are full of dignity and pathos. The garrison, he says, is 
starving, and worn out by constant fighting. There is no money to 
pay the soldiers. All the church plate has long ago been melted down. 
“The Marathas have carried on mines, covered ways and other 
approaches to the very foundation of the wall, their batteries being 
very near the town: they throw large stones into the place from 


1 “Tratando o de Negro”, Kincaid and“\Parasnis, 261 note, quoting a Portuguese 
authority. 
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mortars.”” A little moved by this touching appeal, the council sent 
them two hundred barrels of gunpowder, and four thousand rounds 
of cannon-shot. Later, with the quixotic gallantry of his nation, the 
commandant actually offered to pledge to the English some of his 
best cannon in return for further supplies, “having this considera- 
tion, that it is most becoming my nation that it should be known 
to the world how, for the preservation of their king’s city, Bassein 
was stripped of its artillery, the principal instruments of its defence, 
whilst they put their trust more in their personal valour, in their 
constant fidelity and zeal, than on the extraordinary force or hard- 
ness of metal”. But nothing could save the city. On 13 May, a 
mine was sprung under one of the principal bastions, and the 
Maratha storming parties, led in person by their greatest captains, 
Malhar Rao Holkar, Ranoji Sindia, Manaji Angria and Chimaji 
Appa himself, swarmed up the walls, only to be driven back in dis- 
order. Eleven times the columns moved to the assault, and eleven 
times they were repulsed with slaughter; and when the attack was 
renewed at daylight, it was found that the Portuguese had repaired 
the breaches. But on the next day another mine was exploded, and 
the Mardathas established themselves in a position among the ruins, 
from which they could enfilade the defences. All that day the Portu- 
guese maintained an unequal combat with the courage of despair, 
and in the evening Chim§aji sent an envoy to say that, unless the town 
surrendered, further mines would be exploded, and the whole popula- 
tion put to the sword. The governor then capitulated, after one of 
the most heroic defences in history. The severity of the fighting is 
indicated by the fact that the Maratha losses were estimated at 5000 
out of a total of 22,000. Chimaji chivalrously allowed the garrison 
to march out with the honours of war, and a safe-conduct to Goa 
or Daman, while those who preferred to remain were promised com- 
plete religious freedom. The English, be it said to their honour, did 
all in their power to help the refugees.1 

The fall of Bassein warned the English in Bombay to prepare for 
a similar peril. A sum of 30,000 rupees was subscribed by the Indian 
merchants of the town for the purpose of putting the defences in 
order and two embassies were despatched, one under captain Inch- 
bird to visit king Shahi in the Deccan, and the other under captain 
Gordon to congratulate Chimaji Appa at Bassein. Both were entirely 
successful, and a treaty was drawn up, dated 12 July, 1739, giving 
the English the right of free trade in the Deccan? 

In the following year, an irreparable calamity overtook the 
Marathas. Their guiding spirit, Baji Rao Peshwa, worn out by his 
hard life in the field, suddenly passed away, at the early age of forty- 

1 Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, 1, 25-66. 


® Forrest, of. cit. pp. 66-84; Aitchison’s Treaties, v.14. ‘First wars and Treaties of 
the Bombay idency”, Bombay Quarterly Review, 1855, Art. Iv. 
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two, on the banks of the Narbada, on 28 April, 1740. “He died as 
he had lived,” says Sir Richard Temple, “in camp, under canvas 
among his men, and he is remembered to this day among Marathas 
as the fighting Peshwéa or the incarnation of Hindu energy.” He was 
the most remarkable man, next to Shivaji himself, that his nation 
had produced. In the words of the historian of the Marathas, his 
was “the head to plan and the heart to execute”. Tall and com- 
manding in appearance, he was, like all his family, famous for his 
good looks. He was equally great as a soldier and as a statesman. 
He understood to perfection the peculiar tactics of the Maratha 
horse, and his campaigns against the Nizim were masterpieces of 
strategy. He was as chivalrous in the hour of victory as he was brave 
in the field. As a politician, he had the lofty and far-reaching 
ambitions of his father, and he lived to see the tiny Maratha race, 
once “a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand”, spread all over India, 
from Delhi to Tanjore. He was an eloquent and inspiring orator, 
and if in private life he had something of the haughty and imperious 
reserve of the Chitpavan, he was a generous master to those who 
served him faithfully. He made his home, during the short intervals 
of his campaigns, at Poona, which was fast becoming the rival of 
Satara, and here in 1732 he built the famous Shanwar Wadi, or 
“Saturday Palace”’, which he decorated with the spoils of Hindiistan.! 
Captain Inchbird, who visited Poona in 1739, describes it as well 
built and abounding with people, and the district in appearance 
more fertile and valuable than any other he had passed through. 
He especially noted the Peshwa’s gun-foundry. Baji Rao left behind 
four children, two of whom, Balaji and Raghunath R4o, familiarly 
known as Ragoba, rose to fame. Another son, Shamsher Bahadur, 
borne to him by his beautiful Muhammadan mistress Mastani,? fell 
at Panipat. In January, 1741, he was followed to the funeral pyre 
by his brother Chimaji, the conqueror of Bassein, who, had he not 
been overshadowed by the Peshw4a’s transcendent genius, would have 
been recognised as one of the greatest names in Maratha history: 
as an administrator, he was, perhaps, Baji Rao’s superior, but he 
was loyally content to give his brother the credit for his achievements. 
His son, Sadashiv Rao (the Bhao Sahib), was destined to play a 
tragic part in his country’s annals. 

The death of Baji Rao was followed by the usual scramble for 
office, but Balaji Baji Rao, the late Peshwa’s eldest son, had already 
insinuated himself into the old king’s favour, and Shahi had no 
hesitation about bestowing upon him the robes of office, although 
he was only nineteen at the time. The investiture took place in 
August, 1740. Balaji’s chief rival was Raghiji Bhonsle of Berar, a 


1 Poona in Bygone days, by R. B. Parasnis, chap. 1. 
2 Baji Rao’s relations with Mastani caused much scandal: she is said to have taught 
him to eat meat and drink to excess, For her history, see Kincaid and Parasnis, 270 599. 
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kinsman of Shahi and an inveterate enemy of the Peshwas, who was 
away at the time on an expedition to the Carnatic. This expedition 
had been sent at the request of the Hindu rajas of the south, and in 
particular of the Maratha prince Pratap Singh of Tanjore, the de- 
scendant of Vyankaji, the half-brother of the great Shivaji: they were 
threatened with extermination at the hands of Dost ‘Ali, the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. 

The Maratha armies marched from victory to victory. Dost ‘Ali 
was defeated and killed (31 May, 1740) at the Damalcherry pass 
and in the following August Raghiji patched up a truce with his 
son Safdar ‘Ali, and proceeded to Satara to dispute the PeshwAship. 
Not succeeding, he returned to the Carnatic, and in December laid 
siege to Chanda Sahib, Dost ‘Ali’s son-in-law, in Trichinopoly, 
which fell in March, 1741. Chanda Sahib was sent to Satara as a 
state prisoner, and remained there for eight years. Trichinopoly was 
handed over to the charge of Murari Rao Ghorpare of Gooty. 
Raghiji next proceeded to threaten Pondicherry, the headquarters 
of Chanda Sahib’s French allies: but the Marathas were no match 
for European troops behind ramparts, and prudently retired. This 
expedition, which was warmly supported by the party in court and 
advocated expansion in the south rather than conquests in Hindistan, 
was completely successful. 

Raghiji Bhonsle continued, after his return from the Carnatic, to 
oppose the Peshwa, who was at length (1744) forced to buy off his 
formidable rival by allowing him a free hand in Bengal, where 
‘Ali Vardi Khan (Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali) had set himself up as 
an independent ruler! ‘Ali Vardi Khan treacherously massacred in 
cold blood Bhaskar Pant, Raghiyji’s revenue minister, and a score of 
Maratha officers whom he had invited to a conference, but he had 
to pay heavily for his perfidy. In 1751 he was forced to surrender 
the province of Orissa (Cuttack) to the Marathas, with 1,200,000 
rupees annually as the chauth of Bengal. The Marathas never’ 
attempted to establish any civil administration in the province, but 
left it to the local chiefs. The ‘‘ Maratha ditch”, built round Calcutta 
in 1742, long bore witness to the terror aroused by the Bhonsle’s 
far-flung horsemen.® 

Meanwhile Shahi was slowly dying. “Shahi the good” was an 
amiable and religious man, whose piety is still remembered with 
affection by the Marathas. He could be magnanimous to a fallen 
foe, and was by no means destitute of ability. But his upbringing 
in the Mughul court had made him ill-fitted to deal with the tur- 
bulent spirits of his age. His grandfather had been reared in the 
wilds of the mountain forest; Shahii’s boyhood was spent in the 
imperial seraglio. He was content to pass his time hunting, fishing 


1 See a. x1, p. 366. 3 See chap. xv, p. 441. 
* Grant Duff, 1, chap. xvm; V. A. Smith, Oxford History of Jadia, pp. 487-8. 
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and hawking, and left the drudgery of state affairs more and more 
to his Peshwé, little realising that he was building up a power destined 
to supersede his house. But it is a mistake to suppose that he was a 
mere puppet, like his successors. He exacted the homage due to his 
person on every occasion. “He was not the mere titular head of the 
Maratha government”’, says Ranade: 

He directed all the operations, ordered and recalled commanders, and he exer- 
cised a great controlling power on the chiefs, though he led no armies in the 
field. . .Shahi was strong enough to enforce moderation even over the towering 
ambition of Balaji, and forced him to leave the eastern provinces of India free 
for the development of the Bhonsle’s power. Baji Rao was only a general under 
Shahi: and the Pratinidhis, Bhonsles, Nimbalkars, Dabhades, Gaikwars, Kadam 
Bandes, Angres and Ghorpades all respected his power.! 

His chief defect was his intense conservatism. “‘Do not break the 
old, or introduce the new”, was his motto, and he confirmed in- 
capable assignees and other useless officers in their holdings, much 
to the detriment of the state. To the day of his death, he was incapable 
of shaking off the belief that he was still the vassal of the Mughul 
empire, for which, and for the memory of the great emperor in whose 
household he was reared, he cherished the profoundest reverence. 
For this reason he never approved of the policy of the Peshwds in 
northern India, though he was unable to check their soaring am- 
bitions. His last years were clouded by failing health? and the quarrels 
of his two Ranis, Sakwar Bai and Saguna Bai. The latter died in 
1748, and Sakwar Bai, the survivor, was a turbulent and ambitious 
woman. Lastly, he was deeply distressed at the lack of a legitimate 
heir. The Peshwa wished him to nominate Shambhiji, and so unite 
the crowns of Satara and Kolhapur, but Shahi could never over- 
come his dislike of his cousin, who was, moreover, an elderly man 
without heirs, and disinherited him.? Hecontemplated adopting a boy 
of the Bhonsle family, when Tara Bai dramatically announced the 
existence of a posthumous son of Shivaji II named Ram Raja, who, 
she asserted, had been smuggled out of the fort of Panhala at birth, 
and brought up in concealment by a gondhali, or wandering bard, 
at Tuljapur. 

Whether Tara Bai’s story was true or not will never be known, but 
Shahi, after due enquiry, accepted it. Sakwar Bai, on the other 
hand, stigmatised it as a fresh plot on the part of the old dowager 
to regain her influence. Feeling his end to be near, Shahi sent for 
the Peshwa, and in the presence of Govind Rao Chitnis handed 
him two wills or rescripts. The first of these states 


We order that you should command the forces....The government of the 
empire must be carried on. Appoint therefore a successor, but none from 


1 Miscellaneous Writings, p. 348. 

# Shahi was eccentric, but not, as Grant Duff says, in a state of ‘mental imbecility ”’. 
His actions show that he was compos mentis. 

3 Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar, vol. v1, No. 147. 
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Kolhapur. We have given full instructions to the Chitnis. Act accordingly. 
Whoever succeeds, obey him and uphold the dignity of the throne. The Chitnis 
has always been loyal to us. You are jointly to take measures to preserve the 
Kingdom. Our successors will not interfere with your post. 

The second document adds nothing material, except a solemn injunc- 
tion to Shahii’s successors to maintain the Peshwa in office. 

Shahi died on 15 December, 1749, aged sixty-seven, after a reign 
of over forty-one years. The Peshwa at once occupied Satara with 
his troops, arrested the Pratinidhi and other rivals, and calling a 
meeting of the council produced the papers. These, he asserted, 
gave him the right to administer the kingdom on behalf of Ram 
Raja and his heirs. Sakwar Bai was offered the alternative of coming 
in on the Peshwa’s side or becoming satz. She chose the latter, and 
went to her doom with the traditional courage of a Maratha lady: 
the place of her self-immolation is still regarded as holy ground. 
The young king was brought in triumph to Satara, and solemnly 
crowned by the Peshwa amid great public rejoicings (4 January, 
1750). He was a feeble-minded youth, and an easy tool in the hands 
of his astute minister. Tara Bai, who had hoped to control him as 
she had done his father, retired to Sinhgarh, ostensibly to be near 
her husband’s ashes, but in reality in order to start intriguing with 
the Pant Sachiv, who was the commandant of the fort. Balaji, who 
was attending some wedding ceremonies in Poona, thereupon sum- 
moned Tara Bai and the Pant Sachiv into his presence. Tara Bai 
was treated with respect, but the Pant Sachiv was thrown into prison. 
Ram Raja was then invited to leave Satara, where he was in charge 
of Raghiji Bhonsle, and come to Poona. This marks the culminating 
point in the Peshwa’s coup d’état. Never before had the Chhatrapati 
been brought from his capital by his minister. “From this point”, 
says Grant Duff, “Poona may be considered the capital of the 
Peshwas.”” Under Balaji’s directions, Ram Raja drew up a document 
known as the “Sangola agreement”, by which all the chief offices 
in the state were handed over to the Peshw4a’s adherents.” 

When the monsoon of 1750 was drawing to a close, and the Dasara 
festival ushered in the campaigning season, the Peshwa thought him- 
self sufficiently secure to set out for Hyderabad. The old Nizam had 
died on 1 June, 1748, at Burhanpur, aged seventy-nine, and a war 
of succession had broken out among his sons. The Peshwa, in return 
for important concessions, had agreed to support the elder Ghazi-ud- 
din against Salabat Jang. His real aim, however, was no less than 
the annexation of Hyderabad to the Maratha empire. But he had 
reckoned without Tara Bai. Scarcely had he turned his back, than 
that indefatigable old queen, upon whom years seemed only to confer 

1 These momentous documents are in the Parasnis Museum, Satara. A photostatic 
copy is in Itthdsa Sangraha, Nov.-Dec. 1915, and an English translation in Kincaid and 
Parasnis, p. 455- 

# Rajwade, 0, pp. 115. 
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fresh energy, organised a far-reaching conspiracy to throw off for 
ever the yoke of the hated Brahman. She found no lack of support 
among the Maratha chiefs, who were smarting under the Sangola 
agreement. Her first step, however, was to get into her power the 
miserable puppet who sat on the throne of the great Shivaji. Having 
seized the fort of Satara, she invited Ram R4ja to a banquet and cast 
him into prison (24 November, 1750). She then prevailed upon 
another Maratha lady, Uma Bai, the widow of Khande Rao Dabhade, 
to call in her late husband’s old lieutenant, the Gaikwar, from 
Gujarat. Damaji Gaikwar was nothing loath. He advanced upon 
Satara with 15,000 men in order to link up with the forces of 
Tara Bai. 

But the Peshwa was too quick for him. Hearing of what had 
happened while near Raichir, by forced marches in which he covered 
400 miles in thirteen days he descended upon Daméaji Gaikwar, who 
was being hotly engaged by Nana Purandhare and others. The 
Gaikwar fell back before his new opponent, and retreated into a 
cul-de-sac in the Krishna valley. The Gujarat troops, unused to jungle- 
fighting, became disorganised, and Damaji had no option but to 
negotiate. The Peshwa pressed him to surrender half Gujarat and 
pay an indemnity of two and a half million rupees. Finding him 
obdurate, he suddenly, in spite of the truce, attacked and captured 
Daméaji, together with his son and Uma Bai Dabhiade, and sent 
them as prisoners to Poona. So incensed was Damiji at this piece 
of treachery, that ever after he refused to salute the Peshwa except 
with his left hand. Balaji’s terms of ransom—half of Gujarat, and 
a yearly tribute of 500,000 rupees, were severe, and for a long time 
Damaji resisted. After six months of rigorous confinement, however, 
he capitulated, and in the cold weather of 1752-53 he returned 
homewards, accompanied by Raghunath R4o and a considerable 
force, with the object of reinstating himself as sole ruler of Gujarat 
and expelling the Mughul viceroy. After a desperate struggle, 
Ahmadabad was captured, and the last remains of Mughul rule in 
Gujarat were obliterated.1 

Tara Bai still held out defiantly in Satara fort, and refused to come 
to terms until the Peshwa guaranteed her liberty under the most 
solemn oaths. The unfortunate Ram Raja remained in custody, and 
Tara Bai now shamelessly declared that he was an impostor, and 
the son of a gondhali. Imprisonment told on his reason, and he died 
in obscurity in 1777. Shortly before his death, he adopted a son, who 
received the name of Shahi the Younger, and reigned till 1810. 
But after the death of Shahi I in 1749, the kings were mere rots 
fainéants, though the Peshwas, always strict constitutionalists, pro- 
fessed to the last to act as their viceroys, and sent all documents for 


1 In July, 1756, Maimin Khan, Nawab of Cambay, temporarily occupied the town, but 
was expelled in the following year. 
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their signature to their state prison in Satara fort. For this change 
in the government, Tara Bai and the Maratha nobles, rather than 
the Peshwa, were to blame. They had no fixed policy, and little 
thought except for personal aggrandisement. Shahii had deliberately 
allowed the executive power to lapse into the hands of his capable and 
patriotic minister, and preferred to leave the young heir to the throne 
under the tutelage of the Peshw4, rather than expose the country 
to the risks of civil war. “The usurpation of the Peshwas”, Scott 
Waring justly remarks, “neither attracted observation nor excited 
surprise. Indeed, the transition was easy, natural and progressive.” ! 
Its greatest disadvantage was that it aggravated the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of the Maratha state, and especially the enmity between 
Brahman and Maratha, which were at least kept in check while a 
member of the house of Bhonsle actually ruled; after the Peshwa’s 
prestige was shaken by the defeat of Panipat, the disintegration 
became more and more evident. 

Balaji, having crushed his rivals, was now once more at liberty 
to turn his attention to foreign affairs. In the cold weather of 1751 
the war with Hyderabad was renewed, but Bussy’s trained infantry 
outmanceuvred the Peshwa and inflicted more than one defeat 
upon him. At one time he penetrated to within sixteen miles of 
Poona: but the troops mutinied for want of pay and the campaign 
collapsed with the poisoning, in 1752, of Ghazi-ud-din, the Peshwa’s 
candidate. In 1754, Balaji organised a mulukgirt expedition on a 
stupendous scale to collect arrears of tribute from the Carnatic, 
exterminate the last remnants of Mughul rule, plunder Mysore, and 
replenish the Peshwa’s exhausted coffers. From every village through 
which the Marathas passed money was extorted and treasure chests 
rifled, till the countryside looked as though it had been devastated 
by a swarm of locusts. On their return, laden with booty, the 
Marathas combined with the Nizam’s forces in attacking the Nawab 
of Savanir, who had put himself at the head of a confederacy of 
Afghan Nawabs and southern Maratha chiefs who refused to acknow- 
ledge the Peshw4: the tremendous effect of Muzaffar Khan’s artillery 
trained by Bussy at the bombardment of Savaniir greatly impressed 
his allies. 

In 1758 Bussy was recalled by Lally from the Nizam’s service, 
and a quarrel broke out between Nizam ‘Ali, the brother of Salabat 
Jang, and the Peshwa. Balaji, knowing that without their famous 
French commandant the Hyderabad troops would be easy to deal 
with, determined to attack them. He first scored two bloodless 
triumphs. Ahmadnagar, the Nizaim’s great fortress and place of 
arms in the Deccan, was taken without a blow, the commandant, 
Kavi Jang, having been bribed to open the gates to the Marathas. 
This deprived the Hyderabad army of its advanced base. Secondly, 

1 History of the Marathas, p. 169. 
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Ibrahim Khan Gardi, the commandant of the Nizdm’s artillery, a 
soldier of fortune who had been trained by Bussy himself, was induced 
to enter the Peshwa’s service. The two brothers, Salabat Jang and 
Nizam ‘Ali, were in no condition to fight: their troops were in arrears 
and mutinous: but they could not afford to neglect the challenge, 
when they saw the ancient stronghold of the Nizam Shahi kings, 
which had cost the Mughuls so much blood and treasure to capture, 
filched away in this treacherous manner. The Peshwa put the 
Maratha army, 40,000 strong, under the command of his cousin, 
Sadashiv R4o, son of Chimaji Appa. With it marched Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi, with 5000 regular sepoys and his famous French artillery. 
Battle was joined on 3 February, 1760, at Udgir, 200 miles east of 
Poona. The Mughuls fought bravely; but their crowded ranks were 
decimated by the GArdi’s artillery, and a smashing cavalry charge 
decided the action! The Mughul army fell back in disorder upon 
the fortress of Ausd, where, after a four days’ siege, the two brothers 
sued for peace. Seldom had the Marathas won a more spectacular 
victory, and Sadashiv R4o insisted on terms which were calculated 
to cripple the state of Hyderabad for ever. Territory round Bijapur, 
Bidar and Aurangabad, to the extent of an annual income of six 
million rupees, together with the key fortresses of Daulatabad, 
Asirgarh, Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Burhanpur, were to be sur- 
rendered. 

The Marathas were now a very different people from the sturdy 
hillmen who had fought and conquered under the great Shivaji, 
“like our old Britons”’, as Fryer describes them, “half naked and as 
fierce”. Contact with the Mughuls had introduced into the Deccan 
a love of refinement and culture before unknown. The nobles and 
their wives went about arrayed in silk and cloth of gold. Contem- 
porary correspondence contains constant applications from writers 
in the Deccan to their friends in Hindistan to procure for them old 
Sanskrit manuscripts, pictures and carvings, other articles of luxury, 
and dancing girls and musicians. The fine examples of Mughul 
and Rajput painting to be found to-day in places like Satara pro- 
bably found their way to the south about this time. The Shanwar 
Wada in Poona, the Peshwa’s official residence, was six storeys high, 
and contained a series of sumptuous halls decorated with mirrors and 
carved ivory, and marble courtyards where innumerable fountains 
played incessantly.? In the Peshwa’s court, the elaborate etiquette 
of the Mughul nobility was strictly followed. But all this imported 
luxury had a demoralising effect upon the hardy and simple character 
of the nation. 

Balaji, in the intervals of his campaigns, did a great deal to improve 
the administration of the Maratha state. Regularly appointed officers 


1 See chap. xml, p. 390. 
3D. B. Parasnis, Poona in Bygone Days, chap. 1. 
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were placed in charge of the several districts; and the territory round 
Satara, being the best protected and most productive, was entrusted 
to the Peshwa’s favourites. They had absolute charge of the civil 
administration, but they were expected to furnish proper accounts: 
this, however, was very irregularly done, as the holders of these 
offices, being usually absent on campaign or in attendance on the 
Peshwa in Poona, left the work in the hands of dishonest and extor- 
tionate deputies. Balaji, however, placed the civil administration in 
the hands of his great minister Ramchandra Shenvi, and after his 
death in those of his cousin Sadashiv Rao. The latter appointed as 
chief of the revenue-collectors a very able man by name Balloba 
Manduvaguni, who introduced sweeping reforms, and forced the 
collectors to produce their accounts. At the same time, the admuni- 
stration of justice was reformed: a strong police force was organised 
in Poona city: and a famous jurist, Bal Kishan Gadgil, was appointed 
as chief justice.1 The panchayats or courts of arbitration were im- 
proved, and altogether the administration was established upon a 
sound basis; abuses in revenue collection were checked, and the 
villages were encouraged to resist the exactions of every petty com- 
mander of horse who tried to levy blackmail on them. Each village 
was, of course, a tiny republic, administered by the headman, 
assisted by the accountant and other village officers: over the head- 
man was the sub-collector, and over him the collector, who had armed 
irregulars to assist in keeping order. 

Balaji Baji Rao (or Nana Sahib, as he was familiarly called) had 
the handsome appearance and gracious manner, but not the lofty 
character, of his father and grandfather. His conduct towards 
Sakwar Bai and Damaji Gaikwar has been stigmatised as unpar- 
donably treacherous, and later in life he became indolent and sensual. 
But the Maratha peasantry, remembering the all-round improvement 
which took place in local government under his regime, have ever 
since blessed the days of ‘‘ Nana Sahib Peshwa”’.? 

The chief objection to be urged against the Maratha system of 
government is that, outside its own territory, it was almost purely 
predatory. The Maratha was never a colonist. While away on his 
expeditions, his thoughts were always with his little holding in the 
Deccan hills, and he seldom intermarried with the people of the 
country. Other Hindu states took a pride in improving the con- 
dition of the territory they conquered. They constructed temples, 
wells, canals, roads and other public works. The Marathas did nothing 
of this kind. Their mulukgirt raids, by destroying the industries and 
wealth of the countries overrun, merely ‘‘killed the goose which 

+ Grant Duff, 1, 29 sqq. and 579 sqg. with Edwardes’ footnotes. Sen, op. cit. Book u, 

2 Grant Duff, 1, 531-2. 

* Grant Duff dwells on the devotion of the Maratha to his watan or hereditary holding, 
1, 340, 370, passim. 
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laid the golden eggs”. The Maratha state was a Krieg Staat, pure 
and simple: and it is the fate of the Krieg Staat, as Sarkar justly 
observes, to defeat its own ends.! The severity of the Maratha raids, 
for the collection of chauth and other arrears, varied of course in 
intensity. In Gujarat, and in the Carnatic in 1754-56, the plundering 
was as thorough as it was merciless: in Malwa, on the other hand, 
war was waged against the government rather than the people, 
and though the bulk of the revenue was appropriated at each incur- 
sion, the sources from which it was drawn were crippled but not 
entirely ruined. But the principle was the same.? 

Meanwhile, stirring events were happening in Hindistan, but only 
a brief outline of the tangled skein of intrigue can be given here.® 
Nadir Shah died in 1747, and Ahmad Shah Abdali, the founder of 
Afghanistan, continued his policy of raiding the declining empire, 
which he invaded in 1748 and 1749. In 1751 Safdar Jang, the Nawab 
of Oudh, with the sanction of the young emperor, Ahmad Shah, 
and heedless of the danger of drawing the Marathas into disputes 
in the very heart of the empire, called in Malhar Rao Holkar from 
Malwa, Jayappa Sindia from Narnaul, and Siraj Mal the Jat, to 
help him against the Bangash Afghans, who had invaded Oudh and 
plundered Allahabad and Lucknow. The Marathas drove the Afghans 
into the hills with severe loss, and occupied Rohilkhand in 1751. 
They “sacked the whole country, not allowing a single man to 
escape, and every article they carried away as booty”.* For their 
help, they were given half the Bangash territory in the Diab, which 
they held precariously till the Panipat disaster (1761). ‘This was the 
first territorial acquisition of the Marathas beyond the Jumna. In 
1752 Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded the Punjab for a third time. 
There was a wild panic at Delhi, and the invader was bought off 
with promises of the cession of the Punjab and Multan.® 

A new figure now appears upon the scene in the person of Ghazi- 
ud-din the younger, who at the time of his father’s murder in 1752 
was in Delhi, and, with the help of Safdar Jang, became paymaster- 
~ general. Almost immediately, he turned against his patron, and 
called in the Marathas under Raghunath Rao and Malhar Rao 
Holkar, who were just then engaged in exacting money from the 
Jats. With the help of Holkar, Ahmad Shah was deposed and blinded, 
and ‘Alamgir II installed as emperor. Anarchy prevailed in the 
unhappy capital, and the rival factions fought daily in the streets. 
The Marathas bled the empire white with their insatiable demands, 
and this led to a mutiny among the imperial soldiers, who were 
months in arrears and starving. They then retired to Rajputana, 


1 Shivaji, 3rd ed. chap. mae et 

2 Grant Duff, 1, 464, 585; colm, op. cit. chap. Iv. 

* See chap. xv, p. 429. * See chap. xv, p. 431. 
5 See chap. XV, p. 434. 
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where they had for some time been engaged in taking part in dynastic 
disputes and collecting tribute. Here Jayappa Sindia was mur- 
dered in July, 1755. 

In October, 1756, the Abdali once more invaded the Punjab. In 
January of the following year he entered Delhi and plundered it, 
and two months later sacked the holy city of Muttra. He returned 
with booty reckoned at twelve million rupees, leaving Najib Khan 
as his agent in Delhi, and his son, Timir Shah, as viceroy of Lahore. 
As soon as Ahmad Shah’s back was turned, Ghazi-ud-din once more 
called in the Marathas, and in February, 1758, a Maratha force 
under Raghunath Rao invaded the Punjab, drove out Timiir Shah, 
and occupied Lahore (April, 1758). The Maratha power was now 
at its zenith. “Their frontiers”, says Elphinstone, “‘extended on the 
north to the Indus and the Himalya, and to the south nearly to the 
extremity of the peninsula: all the territory which was not their own 
paid tribute. The whole of this great power was wielded by one 
hand...and all pretensions of every description were concentrated 
on the Peshwa.”* News of these successes were received with wild 
elation in the Poona court, where it was fondly believed that the 
Bhagwa Jhanda was “flying over the walls of Attock”’. As a matter 
of fact, the wisdom of Raghunath R4o’s ambitious policy was open 
to grave doubts. It did not bring an anna to the Peshwa’s coffers, 
and the Marathas were not in a position to hold the country, where 
both Sikhs and Muslims looked on them as hated intruders. Lastly, 
by provoking the retaliation of the Abdali, it led to the downfall 
of the Maratha power in Hindistan.* 

In 1758 the main Maratha army retired, leaving a garrison at 
Lahore in charge of Sabaji Sindia. Meanwhile the Abdali, who 
was furious at the expulsion of his son, and resolved “‘to bring to 
a decisive issue the quarrel with the Hindu power which had crossed 
his track of conquest, ill-treated his allies, and made war on true 
believers”, had settled his internal dissensions and was preparing 
a fresh invasion. He crossed the Indus in August, 1759, and Sabaji 
was forced to evacuate Lahore and fall back on Delhi. Having been 
joined by the Rohilla chiefs, Ahmad Shah advanced on the capital, 
driving the Marathas before him. His movements were hastened by 
the news of the cruel murder of the emperor by Ghazi-ud-din on 
29 November. On g January, 1760, at the Barari Ghat ten miles 
north of Delhi, Ahmad Shah defeated and slew Dattaji Sindia; his 
nephew Jankoji fled with the remnants of his army to Rajputana, 
where he managed to effect a junction with Malhar Rao Holkar. 
Worse, however, was to follow. On 4 March Ahmad Shah’s general 
Jahan Khan, after a forced march, surprised and completely routed 

2 3 é 
. Actuallt the Matashas never crossed the Chenab. aap aerate 
* Sarkar, Fall of the Mughul Empire, 0, 159. 
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Malhar Rao near Sikandarabad. In one short campaign the power 
of the Marathas in Hindistan was completely shattered. 

The news of the defeat and death of Dattaji reached the Peshwa 
on 15 February, while the Marathas in the Deccan were jubilantly 
celebrating the victory of Udgir. It was at once decided that a force 
must be despatched under a member of the Peshwa’s family to restore 
Maratha influence in Hindiistan. Raghunath Rao applied for the 
command, and with his experience of fighting in northern India, 
undoubtedly the choice should have fallen upon him. But Raghunath 
Rao had incurred very heavy expenditure during his last campaign, 
which had brought no revenue to the exchequer, and for this reason 
he was under a cloud. Little love was lost between the two cousins, 
and on the strength of this Sadashiv Rao, the hero of Udgir, claimed 
the command. The Peshwa, now too indolent to take the field him- 
self, unwisely agreed: but with him, ‘“‘according to the ancient 
custom of the Marathas”, he sent his young heir, Vishvas Rao, a 
gallant and handsome lad of nineteen years, as nominal commander 
and the Peshwa’s representative.1 The army which set out from 
Patdur in the Deccan on 10 March, 1760, was the most magnificent 
that the Marathas had ever sent forth to battle. There were twenty 
thousand of the famous Maratha horse, including the Khas Paga, 
or household cavalry, commanded by chieftains of note who had 
fought from one end of India to the other—Balvant Rao Mehendale, 
Shamsher Bahadur, Baji Rao’s son by the notorious Mastani, Naro 
Shankar, Vithal Shivdeo Vinchurkar, Trimbak Sadashiv Purandhare, 
Antaji Mankeshwar, and a host of others. With them went Ibrahim 
Khan Gardi’s corps of 000 sepoys, trained under Bussy on the French 
model, with forty pieces of cannon, which had done so well at Udgir. 
But the experienced observer would have noted signs about this im- 
posing array well calculated to make him uneasy. Shivaji’s successes 
had been due to the fact that his men moved without transport, sub- 
sisting on a nose-bag of grain carried on the saddle and on food 
taken from the surrounding country. And that great commander 
had made it an offence punishable with death to bring a woman 
into the camp. But the Bhao Sahib moved with a vast amount 
of equipage and thousands of camp followers; behind followed 
numbers of elephants, loaded with lofty silken tents; the wives of the 
principal nobles accompanied their husbands with numerous retinues, 
and the officers were resplendent in cloth of gold. Lastly, the 
Marathas were forsaking their traditional tactics for new methods, 
based on European models imperfectly assimilated. 

But no thought of disaster troubled the mighty but unwieldy host, 
as it slowly made its way, through Aurangabad, Burhanpur and 
Gwalior, to the banks of the Chambal, which was reached on 4 June. 

1 The best account of the campaign of Panipat is in Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal Empire, 
vol, 1, which is based on the most recent researches and supersedes earlier narratives. 
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As it moved northwards, reinforcements poured in. Malhar Rao 
Holkar, Jankoji Sindia, Damaji Gaikwar, Yashwant Rao Powéar, 
with other Maratha chiefs and innumerable swarms of vagabond 
Pindaris, flocked to the royal standard, till the total exceeded 300,000, 
of whom about one-fourth were fighting men, with 200 cannon. It was 
not merely an army, but a crusade, united to drive the Afghan 
invaders from the sacred soil of India. But now rifts began to appear. 
The Rajputs, offended at the high-handed conduct of Sindia and 
Holkar, held aloof. At the Chambal, Siraj Mal, the Jat chief of 
Bharatpur, rode in with his force, and a council of war was held. 
Siraj Mal, a veteran fighter, earnestly advised the Bhao Sahib to 
park his baggage and artillery at Bharatpur, and then to start guerrilla 
operations in the traditional Maratha fashion against the Abdali’s 
flank and rear: by this means, he said, and by avoiding a pitched 
battle, they would compel him very quickly to retreat. Holkar and 
Sindia heartily concurred, but the Bhao Sahib contemptuously 
rejected the sage advice of these experienced warriors, as ‘‘the chatter 
of goatherds and zamindars”’.1 The taunt deeply wounded the pride 
of the Maratha generals, and the old jealousy of the rule of the 
Chitpavan broke out afresh. “If this Brahman wins”’, they said, 
**he will send his couriers to collect the revenues of Hindistan, and 
we shall have‘to wash his loin-cloths. It is better that he should 
meet with a defeat, or else what consideration shall we be allowed?” 
Siiraj Mal determined to slip away from the doomed force at the 
first suitable opportunity. 

The Marathas were outside Delhi by the end of July, and the fort 
was captured without much difficulty on 2 August. Here also the 
Bhao Sahib’s conduct gave great offence. In order to pay his troops, 
he stripped off the silver from the ceiling of the great hall of audience, 
and plundered tombs and shrines which Persian and Afghan had 
respected.” A rumour was even spread abroad that he intended to 
place Vishvas Rao on the Mughul throne. Dismayed at this be- 
haviour, Siraj Mal and his Jats quietly decamped: the loss of these 
seasoned troops was a serious matter, but the Bhao Sahib affected to 
make light of it, saying that nothing better could be expected of 
mere landholders. The Marathas spent the rainy season encamped 
in and around Delhi, while the Abdali was in quarters at Aniipshahr 
in the Bulandshahr district; both parties being busily engaged in 
intriguing, through their agents, for the support of Shuja‘-ud-daula, 
the Nawab Vazir, who had succeeded his uncle Safdar Jang in 1754 
and at first remained neutral. Proposals were also made by the 
Bhao Sahib that the Abdali should be given large territories north of 


1} Sarkar, op. cit. pp. 258 sgg., doubts the arrogance of the Bhao Sahib. But Nana 
Farnavis, who was present, says: “‘His Highness had latterly become proud and arrogant, 
and had lost his usual wisdom’”’, to which he mainly attributes the disaster. 

3 Siyar-ul-Mutaakhkhirin, m, 385. 
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the Sutlej on condition that he withdrew, but they fell through, 
chiefly on account of the opposition of Najib Khan the Rohilla, 
who had good cause to hate the Marathas for ravaging Rohilkhand 
and wanted them to retire for good and all behind the line of the 
Chambal. Shuja‘-ud-daula reluctantly decided to join his co-reli- 
gionists. 

The rains were now over; the Dasara festival was at hand,! and 
both sides prepared to take the field. The Bhao Sahib moved up- 
stream, leaving Naro Shankar with about 7000 Marathas to garrison 
Delhi. The Abdali was on the other side of the river: his army was 
slightly superior in numbers to that of his opponents, and the 
Durranis were men of great bodily strength, mounted on swift 
Turki horses.2, About seventy-eight miles north of Delhi lay the 
fortified post of Kunjpura, well-stocked with money and provisions, 
of which the Marathas were in sore need, and commanding an 
important ford over the Jumna. It was held by Nijabat Khan with 
10,000 picked Rohillas, and on 17 October the Bhao Sahib deter- 
mined to attack it. It was taken by storm after a fierce bombardment 
by Ibrahim Khan’s heavy guns, and the garrison was put to the 
sword on the pretext that Nijabat Khan had been responsible for 
the death of Dattaji Sindia at Badéin Ghat. The Jumna was still 
in full flood and impassable, and Ahmad Shah was forced to look 
on helplessly while his troops were cut to pieces. The bad discipline 
and the notorious love of plunder of the Marathas now proved their 
undoing. While they were engaged in ransacking Kunjpura for 
treasure and celebrating the Dasara feast, they failed to keep the 
enemy on the further bank under observation. Ahmad Shah cleverly 
slipped away and marched down stream. With the help of Shuja‘-ud- 
daula, he fownd a ford at Baghpat, about twenty-five miles north 
of Delhi, and in spite of the flood, in two days he pushed his whole 
army across at all costs, losing numbers of men in the process. By 
this masterly stroke he placed himself between his opponents and 
their base. This was on 25 October. The Marathas came up soon 
after and were repulsed with loss: had they arrived a little while 
earlier, they would have had the Afghans at their mercy. Now that 
it was too late, the Marathas attacked, but were driven off with loss, 
and fell back fighting on the little town of Panipat, about sixty miles 
north of Delhi. Holkar once more begged the Bhao Sahib to resume 
the old guerrilla tactics of the Marathas, but Ibrahim Khan Gardi 
threatened to turn his guns upon his own side if they deserted him. 
The Bhao Sahib therefore threw himself into Panipat, where with 


1 In 1760 it fell on October rgth. 
2 Sarkar, op. cit. 1, 289, gives the forces actually engaged as Afghans, 60,000; Marathas, 
5,000, excluding irregular troops and followers. Kasi Raj gives the numbers as follows: 
ghans, 41,800 cavalry, 38,000 infantry: total 79,800. Marathas, 55,000 cavalry, 
15,000 infantry, 15,000 Pindaris: total 85,000. Both sides had immense numbers of 
camp-followers. 
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the help of Ibrahim Khan he proceeded to “dig himself in” in 
approved European fashion, throwing up a broad rampart with a 
ditch in front of it and mounting his cannon at regular intervals. 
He hoped to provoke the Durrani to attack him, by means of raids 
upon his lines of communications, but the Afghan artillery was 
inferior to that of the Marathas, and Ahmad Shah was too old a 
soldier to be drawn into a conflict except on his own terms. He there- 
fore proceeded to entrench himself also in a fortified camp with an 
abattis of felled trees, about eight miles away, between the enemy 
and the Jumna. By this fatal move, the Marathds permanently lost 
the initiative, sacrificing also their mobility, which was their most 
valuable asset. But the Bhao Sahib made a still graver blunder. He 
had taken into the field his own wife and the wives of his officers, 
instead of leaving them behind at Delhi. The vast crowd of retainers 
and camp followers were bound to eat up the provisions of Panipat 
in a short time. Meanwhile, negotiations were proceeding behind 
the scenes. Shuja‘-ud-daula was still inclined towards peace, but 
Najib Khan, the sworn enemy of the Marathas, again dissuaded 
Ahmad Shah. ‘“‘The Marathas’, he said, “are the thorn of 
Hindistan: if they were out of the way, this empire might be Your 
Majesty’s whenever you should please.”’ The Bhao Sahib would not 
have been averse from an arrangement by which he should fall 
back behind the Chambal leaving northern India in the hands of 
the Abdali. But such an idea met with strong opposition in Poona 
from Raghunath Rao, who was not unnaturally reluctant to see the 
fruits of his conquests abandoned.’ 

The space between the lines was now the scene of almost daily 
skirmishes: horsemen rode out challenging their foes to single combat, 
and a number of fierce actions developed from chance encounters. 
Raids by the Gardi infantry on 19 November and by Sindia on 
the 22nd were repulsed with loss, after some initial successes; and 
on 7 December a Rohilla attack was defeated in a spirited manner 
by Balvant Rao Mehendale, who drove off the Afghans with great 
slaughter, but was unfortunately killed in the hour of victory, when 
his men fled. The Afghans pursued them and nearly stormed the 
Maratha camp, which was only saved by the approach of night. 
The death of Mehendale, his brother-in-law and most trusted coun- 
sellor, was a serious loss to the Bhao Sahib, but about the same time 
he managed to get into touch with Govind Pant, the Peshwa’s col- 
lector in Bundelkhand and the Diab. Govind Pant advanced rapidly 
with a swarm of light horsemen, and skirmishing in the traditional 
Maratha manner, began to cut off the enemy’s supplies and harass 
his foraging parties. 

The tables were now turned. The Afghan camp was in a state of 


1 His a7 are are translated in the Appendix to Kasi Raj, Account of the Last Battle 
of Panipat (Oxford, 1926). : Jf 
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siege, and there was a serious shortage of food. Many of the Afghan 
generals became seriously alarmed, and urged the Abdiali either to 
attack the Marath4s or to break camp and retreat. But here Ahmad 
Shah showed himself a great captain. “This”, he answered, “is a 
matter of war with which you are not acquainted. Military opera- 
tions must not be precipitated. You shall see how I will manage 
this affair, and bring it to a successful conclusion.” He then proceeded 
to tighten the blockade. He established an advanced post of 5000 
men half-way between the lines; and there he pitched a little red 
tent, which he made his head-quarters from sunrise to nightfall, riding 
fifty or sixty miles a day to visit his outposts. After dark, the advanced 
post was pushed up to the very walls of the enemy’s camp, and re- 
mained under arms all night, while other bodies went the rounds. 
“‘Ahmad Shah’s orders were obeyed like destiny,” says Kasi Raj, 
“no man daring to hesitate or delay one moment in executing 
them.” 

The effect of this pressure soon began to tell. On 17 December 
a body of horse under ‘Até Khan, riding fifty miles in a day, 
surprised Govind Pant and his raiders and cut them to pieces. A few 
nights later, some twenty thousand camp followers, who had left 
the Maratha camp to go foraging, were caught by the advanced 
post and all slaughtered; and to crown everything, on 6 January 
a convoy bringing specie from Delhi to pay the troops, together with 
its escort, was similarly cut up. 

The state of things in the Maratha camp was now indescribable. 
Grief and terror prevailed. Hundreds died every day of famine, and 
an epidemic, the result of starvation and absence of sanitation, broke 
out in the vast host cooped up in this narrow area. “ We were sur- 
rounded,” says Nana Farnavis in his autobiography, “‘and the 
enemy’s shots fell thickly among our tents daily....There we re- 
mained in a state of siege for two months, during which most of the 
cattle of the army died, and the stench was dreadful.” Attempts to 
open negotiations with the enemy were once more foiled by the 
implacable hatred of Najib Khan. 

On 13 January the Maratha chiefs approached their leader. “‘It 
is now two days since we have had anything to eat”, they said. 
“Do not let us perish in this misery: let us make one spirited effort 
against the enemy, and whatever is our destiny that will happen.” 
Holkar and Sindia urged once more that the cavalry should 
abandon the camp, leaving the infantry and non-combatants to their 
fate, and cut their way through to Delhi. Ibrahim Khan not un- 
naturally refused to be sacrificed, and the Bhao Sahib rightly 
declined to abandon the women to the mercy of the Afghans. It 
was determined to deliver a general assault on the enemy’s lines on 
the following day. Whatever were the Bhao’s feelings, he was too 
brave a man to show them; and at the close of the council, he 
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distributed -pdn and supdri to his officers with all the dignified cere- 
mony of a darbér. 

Shortly before dawn, Shuja‘-ud-daula received a last despairing 
letter from the Bhao Sahib. “The cup is now full to the brim, and 
cannot hold another drop.’ If anything can be done, do it or else 
inform me plainly at once: hereafter there will be no time for writing 
nor speaking.” It was plain from this that the Marathas were 
coming out. The Nawab at once told his men to fall in, and galloped 
off to warn Ahmad Shah, Ahmad Shah, who was sleeping, was 
aroused, and was soon up and seated on his charger outside the little 
red tent, calmly smoking his hookah, and listening to the commotion 
in the enemy’s camp. It was as yet uncertain whether the Marathas 
were preparing to attack or to slip away, but at length the long lines 
of troops were seen deploying in the dim light. “Your servant's 
news is very true”, said Ahmad Shah, and at once issued the neces- 
sary instructions to his officers. The Marathis advanced slowly, the 
ends of their turbans loose and their faces anointed with saffron—a 
sign that they had come out to conquer or to die on the field. On the 
left of the line was Ibrahim Khan with his regular battalions, with 
Damaji Gaikwar on his immediate right. On the right flank were 
Malhar Rao Holkar and Jankoji Sindia. The centre was com- 
posed of the household cavalry. The Bhao himself, seated beside 
Vishvas Rao on a magnificent war-elephant, took station beneath 
a black mango-tree, and over him floated the famous Bhagwa 
Jhanda, the national standard of the Marathas. Three Jari Phatkas, 
or grand ensigns of the Peshw4s, were in the field. The Afghan 
centre was commanded by the chief minister, Shah Wali Khan, with 
the pick of the Durrani troops on their great Turki mounts. On the 
left flank were Shah Pasand Khan and Najib-ud-daula, the latter 
facing his old enemies, Sindia and Holkar. Between these and the 
centre was Shuja‘-ud-daula with the Oudh troops. On the right 
flank were Barkhurdar Khan and Amir Beg with Rohilla and 
Mughul contingents. 

The two lines advanced obliquely on a front of about 7} miles, 
the Maratha left under [brahim Khan making contact first. The 
battle began with a fierce discharge of artillery and rockets all along 
the line, but the Maratha gunners, deceived probably by the light, 
fired high, and the shots flew harmlessly overhead. Thus the weapon 
on which the Bhao Sahib chiefly relied failed him at the critical 
moment. Ibrahim Khan, who had promised Sadashiv Rao that on 
this day he would justify the trust placed in him, thereupon ordered 


1 Another version is “‘the flood has risen above my head”’ (Sarkar, * cit. p. 320). 

4 The Maratha order of the battle from the left was: [brahim Khan; Damaji Gaikwar 
Vithal Shivdeo; Sadashiv Rao and Vishvds Rao (centre) ; Jaswant Ro Powar; Shanwhes 
Bahadur; Malhar Rao Holkar; ankoji i Sindia. The Durrani order, facing the Marathas, 
was: Barkhurdar Khan; Amir de Khan; Hafiz Rahmat Khan; Ahmad Khan 
Bangash; Grand Vazir (centre) ; S isja-ud-daula; Najib-ud-daula; Shah Pasand Khan. 
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the guns to cease firing, and closed his opponents with the bayonet. 
After a fierce struggle, during which their commander was wounded, 
the regular sepoys pressed back the Rohillas. This exposed the Afghan 
centre under the chief minister, and at once the Bhao Sahib, seeing 
his opportunity, charged into the gap with the whole of the house- 
hold cavalry at full gallop. The impact was incredibly violent; the 
Afghans were surprised and met their enemies at the trot, and the 
Marathas broke through three lines of their opponents. It was now 
impossible to see anything for the clouds of dust, and nothing could 
be heard but the opposing cries of Har, Har, Mahddeo! and Din, Din!, 
as the troopers, locked in a death grip, stabbed and struck with lance 
and battle-axe, and even with daggers. The Shah Wali Khan, who 
commanded the centre, dismounted and in full armour, in a paroxysm 
of rage, was trying to rally his men in vain. ‘Our country is far 
off, my friends,” he was crying, “whither do you fly?” But none 
heeded his orders or his exhortations. 

It now looked as if the battle was going against the Afghans, Their 
right flank was turned and their centre was broken: only on their 
left were they holding their own. Here Najib-ud-daula was facing 
his old enemy, Jankoji Sindia. Anticipating modern methods, he 
advanced by short rushes, his men halting to “dig themselves in”, 
and the sappers throwing up field-breastworks, while the Maratha 
formations were broken up by salvos of rockets. From dawn to 
midday the engagement raged with the utmost fury, and at any 
moment the line might give way. But the Abdali knew that the 
commander who throws in his reserves last wins. The psychological 
moment had now come. He brought up his fresh reserves, and at 
the same time sent military police to whip up, on pain of death, the 
stragglers who were dribbling away to the rear, and to call up the 
troops left to guard the camp. He then posted 4000 men to cover 
his right, sent 10,000 to Shah Wali Khan, with orders for him to 
charge with the sword in close order at full gallop, and issued direc- 
tions to Pasand Khan and Najib-ud-daula to take the Maratha 
centre in flank, as soon as he saw the minister’s troops on the move. 
Meanwhile, the mounted infantry galloped along the enemy’s line, 
firing from their saddles into the close ranks of the enemy. 

The simultaneous counter-attack was launched all along the line 
early in the afternoon. It was excellently timed, and its effect upon 
the exhausted Marathas was terrible. Men and horses had been 
starved for weeks, and had had no food at all since dawn.) Still, 
however, they contested the ground, inch by inch. “A furious engage- 
ment ensued,” says the author of the Styar-ul- Mutadkhkhirin, “and for 
full two hours there arose such a cloud of dust-that none of the com- 


1 Sarkar points out that Hindu armies, for caste-reasons, took no food into the field, 
and were accustomed to break off action in order to prepare a meal about noon. Clive 
at Plassey, and General Harris at Seringapatam, took advantage of this fact. 
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batants could distinguish the earth from the heavens. From midday 
to four o’clock, nothing could be heard or seen, but a furious 
slaughter which was going on at an incredible rate.” To the fire 
of the mounted infantry was added that of the camel-guns (shuiarndl), 
which caused many casualties. About 2.15 p.m., Vishvas Rao was 
wounded and had to be taken to his elephant, but the Bhao still 
fought on at the head of his men for an hour longer. Then with 
dramatic suddenness, resistance collapsed. “All at once, as if by 
enchantment, the whole Maratha army turned their backs and fled 
at full speed, leaving the field of battle covered with heaps of dead.’”! 
In the dramatic words of an eyewitness, the Hindu host suddenly 
melted away “like camphor”. The victors pursued them to their 
camp, giving no quarter, and the ditch was soon choked with bodies. 
“The field of battle looked like a tract sown with tulips, and as far 
as the sight could extend, nothing could be discovered but bodies 
stretched at the foot of bodies, as if they had been asleep, or mar- 
shalled by art.”® It was a moonlight night, and the slaughter of 
fugitives went on till dawn. Next morning the camp was stormed, 
and a further massacre took place. Surrender availed nothing. The 
unhappy prisoners were paraded in long lines, given a little parched 
grain and a drink of water, and beheaded. Every Afghan tent had 
heads piled before its doors. The plunder of the camp was prodigious, 
and the women and children who survived were driven off as slaves. 
The body of Vishvas Rao was brought to the Shah, and every one 
gazed in admiration of the beauty of the lad, who seemed to be only 
sleeping. The Durranis cried out: ‘“‘This is the body of the king of 
the unbelievers: we will have it dried and stuffed to carry back to 
Kabul.” But Shuja‘-ud-daula, who did all he could to help the 
vanquished army, arranged to have him cremated according to Hindu 
rites. He was, however, unable to protect Jankoji Sindia or [brahim 
Khan, who were both taken prisoners and sacrificed to the conqueror’s 
rage. Ibrahim Khan was a renegade, who had fought on the side 
of the infidel against true believers: Jankoji was hated by the 
Rohillas. The Bhao Sahib, when he saw that all was lost, had 
mounted his charger, and collecting a few men, galloped into the 
thick of the battle to find a soldier’s death. When last seen, he was 
surrounded by Afghans and fighting desperately. A headless corpse, 
identified as his, was recovered and cremated along with that of his 
nephew. 
eanwhile, the Peshwa had been planning an expedition to 
northern India to extricate the Bhao Sahib, and he had, without 
success, endeavoured to enlist the co-operation of the Nizam. Balaji 
1 K&si Raja, pp. 39-40. ® Siyar-ul-Mutakhkhirin, loc. cit. 
$ eat oaks thousand, many of them of the highest rank in the land, says the Siyar- 
wi There nee doubt about his fate, though two impostors, claiming to be the Bhio 
appeared in Poona and Benares and were cerowii tnt priscnt, : ; 
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was now in failing health, and incapable of acting with promptness. 
He was distracted by family dissensions, and haunted by the spectre 
of bankruptcy, the result of his far-flung ambitions in the north. 
But in any case, the Bhdo and his heroic comrades were beyond the 
reach of earthly help. On 24 January, at Bhilsa, a banker’s letter 
was intercepted, which announced in enigmatic language the tragedy 
of ten days previously. “Two pearls have been dissolved,”’ it said, 
“‘twenty-seven gold mohurs have been lost, and of the silver and 
copper, the total cannot be cast up.” Balaji pressed on, hoping that 
some of his family might have survived, but fugitives now began to 
come in, who confirmed the completeness of the tragedy. Balaji 
slowly fell back on Poona, which he reached in June. Here, on the 
23rd, he passed away in the palace which he had erected on the 
Parvati hill, calling for his lost son. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, and innumerable criticisms have been passed upon the Bhao 
for his arrogance and refusal to take advice from his captains. But 
Sadashiv R4o, with all his faults, atoned by death for any errors of 
which he may be adjudged guilty. Defeat is sometimes as honourable 
as victory, and at Panipat the Marathas went down fighting. 

Holkar and Damaji Gaikwar withdrew when they saw that all 
was lost. But there does not appear to be sufficient reason for 
accusing the former of deliberate treachery. According to his own 
account, the Bhao Sahib sent him a message, telling him to “do as 
he had directed”—perhaps to rescue the women and children in 
the camp, who had been committed to his charge, and escort them 
to Delhi. In this he was unsuccessful. Naro Shankar and part of 
the Delhi garrison managed to get away. Mahadji Sindia and 
Nana Farnavis were among the few fugitives who escaped almost 
miraculously from the field; the former received a wound in the leg 
from a gigantic Afghan which lamed him for life. About 100,000 
Marathas must have perished: and only one-fourth of the fighting 
men ever saw the Deccan again. Many fugitives were murdered by 
the peasants, who were only too eager to turn the tables upon their 
former oppressors.1 Those who straggled into Dig were, however, 
hospitably entertained by Siraj Mal, and in this way about four 
thousand men reached home. Shamsher Bahadur and Antaji M&an- 
keshwar died of wounds at Dig. 

‘Never was a defeat more complete”, says Elphinstone, ‘‘and 
never was there a calamity that diffused so much consternation. 
Grief and despondency spread over the whole Maratha people: most 
had to mourn relations, and all felt the destruction of the army as 
a death-blow to their national greatness.” Most disastrous of all, 
perhaps, was the fact that it dealt a fatal blow to the one unifying 
influence in the Deccan, the prestige of the Peshwas. It is, of course, 
true that the Marathas, with characteristic resiliency, recovered from 

1 Siyer-ul- Mutadkhkhirin, m1, 392. 
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what would have been a crushing disaster to a less hardy nation. 
In August, 1763, they won a brilliant victory over the Nizam at 
Rakshasbhavan, But their armies were never again the same. The 
Arab and Hindistani mercenary to an increasing degree replaced 
the free Maratha trooper, and most important of all, the weakened 
power of the Peshwa paved the way to English interference in 
Marathi affairs. Panipat, in other words, was the prelude to Assaye 
and Kirkee. To Ahmad Shah also, the victory was a Pyrrhic one: 
on 22 March, after ransacking Delhi, he withdrew his army. His 
men, who hated the Indian hot weather, were on the verge of mutiny, 
and insisted on returning home with their plunder. Ahmad Shah, 
accordingly, after having left Najib Khan as regent of Delhi, retreated 
beyond the passes, and did not again invade India. 


A NOTE ON MARATHI LITERATURE 


The Marathas are typical hillmen, independent and freedom-loving, and their 
pnguage and literature reflect these characteristics. Marathi is a rugged tongue, 
with none of the courtly refinements of northern India, and the early poetic 
literature is the simple, natural expression of religious emotion. The earliest 
Marathi poetry is an offshoot of the Bhakti movement which swept over India 
from the twelfth century a.p., and gave such an impetus to the development of 
vernaculars. Its essential doctrine is that salvation may be attained, independently 
of priests, ritual and caste, by devotion to the Divine Name. The Deity, whether 
manifested as Shiva, or Vishnu in his various incarnations, is Bhagavan, the 
Adorable, and his devotees are the Bhagavatas. It has been not inaptly compared 
to the Protestant Reformation in Europe. 

In Maharashtra, the central object of devotion was Vithoba, a local form of 
Vishnu, who dwells at the famous shrine of Pandharpur. It was upon him that 
the worship of the poet-saints of the Deccan was focused. The earliest writers in 
Marathi (as opposed to the Maharashtri Prakrit) belong to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and flourished under the Yadavas, the last Hindu dynasty 
of the Deccan. They are Mukundraj, Namdev (a.p. 1270-1350) and Jnaneshvar. 
Their object was to bring the learning of the pundits down to the level of the common 
pone Jnaneshvar, who lived at Alandi near Poona, is commonly believed to 

ave made a buffalo recite the Veda! He wrote a paraphrase of the Bhagavad 
Gitd. Namdev, a devotee of Vithoba, was a tailor by caste. He wrote in Hindi 
as well as Marathi; some of his poems found their way to northern India, and 
were incorporated in the Adi Granth of the Sikhs. 

For the next three centuries, with the Deccan under the heel of the Muham- 
madans, no writer of note appeared. Then in the seventeenth century, the national 
renaissance which culminated in Shivaji began to gather force. The earliest poet 
of this period was Eknath of Paithan, who, though a Brahman, denounced the 
caste-system, and went so far as to dine with a Mahar, an almost unheard-of 
action. He died in 1608. His grandson Mukteshvar, together with Tukaram 
and Ramdas, was a contemporary of Shivaji. Shivaji, though formally illiterate, 
was a fervent admirer of his country’s songs and legends, and it is said that more 
than once he risked capture when going to Poona in disguise to hear a religious 
recitation. He tried to persuade Tukaéram to come to his court. But Tukdram, 
absorbed in his intense love of Vithoba, cared for none of these things. He was a 
poor trader by profession, knowing no Sanskrit, and his artless verses are sung in 
countless village homes all over the Deccan to-day. Ramdas, on the other hand, 
was a Brahman, and was Shivaji’s guri or spiritual preceptor. It is said that 
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Shivaji surrendered his kingdom to him, and received it back ‘‘in trust from God’, 
and for this reason, the national standard of the Marathias, the Bhagwd Fhanda, 
was the orange robe of the ascetic. The verses of Ramdas, full of wise saws, remind 
us of the Proverbs of King Solomon, and his teaching undoubtedly had a formative 
effect upon Shivaji. He died in 1681. 

The most interesting products of the period, however, are the pawddas or ballads. 
Their most singular characteristic is that they are unwritten, being handed down 
from generation to generation by the gondhdlis, a tribe or caste of wandering bards 
who composed and recited them. The gondhdlis are devotees of the goddess Amba 
Bhavani, and the recitations are accompanied by an elaborate ritual, in which 
the goddess herself is suppose to descend upon the reciter. The ballads deal with 
the deeds of the Maratha heroes in their die a be against the Muhammadans, 
such as a Fags Ha of Afzal Khan, the taking of Sinhgarh by Tanaji Malusre, the 
battle of 4, and the tragedy of Panipat. These ballads were intensely popular 
with the unlettered peasantry, and played a great part in arousing them against 
their Muhammadan rulers.} 

The period after the death of Shivaji witnessed a great outburst of Marathi 
poetry, and it will here be possible only to mention a few leading names, Shridhar 
was the most beloved of the writers of this time, and shares with Tukdrim 
the palm of popularity in the Deccan to-day. His mission was to make the heroic 
legends of Hinduism accessible to women and others who knew no Sanskrit. 

e titles of his works, the Triumph of Rama (Rama bh and the Exploits 
of the Pandavas, speak for themselves. He was born at Pandharpur in 1670 
and died in 1728. “In every town and village in the Deccan and Konkan, 
especially during the rains, the pious Maratha will be found enjoying with his 
family and friends the Pothi of Shridhar.’”” Moropant, admired by connoisseurs 
for his verbal ingenuity, does not appeal to western taste. Another writer of great 
interest is Mahipati, whose Bhakta Vijaya and Santa Vijaya, Triumphs of the Devotees 
and Saints, are a mine of information about the picturesque legends which have 
grown up round the poet-saints of the Deccan. 

During the eighteenth century, the Maratha character started to change. Poona 
was filled with loot from Hindistan, and the manners and ceremonial of the Mughul 
Court were introduced. Contact with the western nations, especially the English at 
Bombay and Surat, was beginning to have its effect. Erotic poetry became popular, 
and Ram Joshi (1762-1812) was the most celebrated of the writers of Lavanis or 
Love Songs. The conquest of an empire, and the au sree of state-papers and 
despatches, led to the development of Marathi prose. Bakhars or historical chronicles 
were compiled, but their barbarous idiom, three-quarters Persian, bears little re- 
lation to the elegant, highly sanskritised prose style which arose in the nineteenth 
century, as a result of contact with western literature. 


1 About sixty were taken down by Acworth and Shaligram, and ten have been translated 
into verse by H. A. Acworth, Ballads of the Marathas, Longmans, 1894. 


CHAPTER XV 
AHMAD SHAH, ‘ALAMGIR II AND SHAH ‘ALAM 


Tu E new emperor was a young man of twenty-one, vicious, dissi- 
pated, perfidious, pusillanimous, and utterly worthless. ‘The weak- 
ness of his character left him, throughout his short reign, a tool in the 
hands of others, and his natural instinct led him to prefer, as advisers, 
those least worthy of being associated in the administration of such 
territories as were left to him. The great nobles were entirely selfish, 
devoid of patriotism and honour, and interested only in dividing 
among themselves the remnant of the dominions of the House of 
Timir. In this ignoble competition they employed intrigue, assassina- 
tion, and open violence. 

After returning from the inglorious though successful campaign 
against Ahmad Shah, they were employed in a redistribution of the 
great offices at the capital and in the provinces. Mu‘in-ul-Mulk, a 
son of the late minister, had already secured the Punjab and had 
been permitted to leave Sirhind for Lahore after promising to remit 
large sums to Delhi as tribute, a promise which he was never able 
to redeem. The vacant place of minister was filled by Safdar Jang, 
the viceroy of Oudh, who governed his province by deputy. Nizim- 
ul-Mulk, now an old man in a very feeble state of health, had at 
once marched northward, but had not passed Burhanpur when he 
heard first of the defeat of the invader at Sirhind and immediately 
afterwards of the death of Muhammad and the accession of Ahmad 
Shah. Turning back, he died on 1 June 1748 close to Burhanpur. His 
eldest son being at court, he was succeeded in the Deccan, as a matter 
of course, by his second son, Nasir Jang.? His title of Amir-ul-Umara, 
with its privileges, was bestowed by Ahmad Shah on Sadat Khan, 
entitled Zu-’l-Fiqar Jang, who had already held high office as 
governor of the capital. 

These offices of state were apportioned by the great nobles without 
reference to the personal wishes of the emperor, who tried to retaliate 
by forming a court faction of personal adherents. His attempt to 
assert authority may be traced to his mother, a woman of humble 
origin but pernicious activity. At the head of the party was the chief 
eunuch, Javid Khan, who received high titles and in return for these 
unmerited honours taught his master to destroy a naturally feeble 
intellect by drinking to excess. The court party was, in fact, nothing 
but a cabal of women and eunuchs who pitted themselves against 
the great officers of state and their armed forces. 


1 See chap. xu, p. 386. 
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‘Ali Muhammad Khan, the chief of the Rohillas of Katehr, had 
been a political prisoner, and in the confusion which ensued on 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasion returned to Moradabad, where he 
completely re-established his authority. Safdar Jang, a Persian Shiah, 
detested all Afghans and viewed with alarm the establishment of 
an Afghan state on the north-western border of his province. ‘Ali 
Muhammad Khan died shortly after his return, but Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, the father-in-law of his elder son, Sa‘d-ullah Khan, became 
regent of his territories. An officer appointed from Delhi as governor 
of Moradabad, but ill supplied with troops and munitions, ventured 
to cross the Ganges with a small force. The Rohillas whom he first 
attacked feigned flight, and pursuing them with triumphant shouts, 
he and his men were drawn into an ambush, where nearly all were 
slain. 

Safdar Jang now thought of a new device. During the reigns of 
Farrukh-siyar and Muhammad Shah the Afghan soldier of fortune, 
Muhammad Khan Bangash, had gradually acquired the greater 
part of the southern portion of the Gangetic Diab, from Kol, the 
modern “Aligarh, nearly to the south-eastern boundary of the present 
district of Gawnpore. In Farrukhabad, the capital which he built 
for himself, he commemorated the name of his first patron. In this 
area he was virtually independent and the viceroys of Oudh resented 
the growth of this Afghan principality on their western border as 
much as that of the more recently established Rohilla state. Muham- 
mad Khan had died in 1743, but his territories were now governed. 
by his son Qaim Khan, who bore the title of Qaim Jang, and Safdar 
Jang issued in the emperor’s name an order directing him to attack 
the rebels in Katehr. Qéaim Jang crossed the Ganges and besieged 
the Rohillas in Budaun, where the impetuous Sa‘d-ullah Khan, elder 
son of “Ali Muhammad Khan, sallied forth to meet him. Q4im Jang’s 
superior numbers forced the enemy to give way, but by a stratagem 
Qaim Jang was enticed into an ambush and slain, and his troops fled. 
The defeat of the Bangash Afghans and the death of their leader 
left them a safe object of attack and on 10 December 1748 Safdar Jang, 
carrying the emperor with him, marched from Delhi for Farrukhabad 
with 40,000 horse, having also directed Raja Naval Rai, his deputy 
in Oudh, to join him from that direction. The Afghans were too 
broken to offer any resistance. Six million rupees were extorted from 
the mother of Qaim Jang and five of Muhammad Khan’s younger 
sons were carried off and imprisoned by Naval R4i in the fortress 
of Allahabad. 

In 1749 Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded India for the second time, 
but did not advance beyond Lahore, where the governor bought 
him off by the cession of the revenue of four sub-districts. 

Safdar Jang had left to the Bangash Afghans only those districts 
which Farrukh-siyar had assigned to Muhammad Khan, and the 
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remainder were administered by Raja Naval Rai. Ahmad Khan, the 
brother of Q4im Jang, who had succeeded at the instigation of his 
mother, began to assemble troops in preparation for an attack on 
Naval Rai, who warned his master of the preparations and, advancing 
from Kanauj, entrenched himself at Khudaganj about half-way 
between Kanauj and Farrukhabad. Safdar Jang left Delhi on 
3 August with a large army and sent troops in advance to meet 
Naval Rai. The Afghans, however, on 13 August penetrated the 
camp of Naval Rai by surprise, put him to death in his tent, and 
captured his artillery and the whole of his equipage. 

Safdar Jang had reached Marahra, about sixty-seven miles north- 
west of Farrukhabad, when he received the news. His difficulties were 
increased by the turbulence of his troops who, in consequence of 
a dispute between a camel driver and one of the leading inhabitants, 
sacked the town of Marahra while he halted there. Ahmad Khan 
turned north. The armies met on 24 September between Sahawar 
and Patiali, and Safdar Jang was completely defeated and he was 
himself wounded by a musket ball. He retired with his beaten army 
to Delhi, where he learnt with indignation that his defeat had been 
received by the court party with joy. His death had been reported 
and the emperor and Javid Khan had prepared to confiscate his 
property, as was usual, but had waited until the rumour should be 
confirmed. His wife had assembled such of his troops as remained 
in Delhi to defend his property. On his return the emperor and 
Jjavid Khan attempted to excuse themselves but failed to satisfy 
Safdar Jang, who warned the queen-mother, as the prime mover in 
the plot, that he was still alive and that it would go ill with any 
who attempted to molest him. 

mad Khan, after his victory over the minister, sent his young 
son Mahmiid Khan into Oudh to plunder the country and marched 
in person on Allahabad, where his younger brothers were confined, 
and besieged the fort. Failing to take it, and learning that the 
minister had taken the field, he plundered and burnt the city and 
retired to Farrukhabad carrying with him 4000 women captured at 
Allahabad. 

Meanwhile Mahmiid Khan had crossed the Ganges into Oudh 
and attacked Bilgram, but the determined attitude of the Sayyids 
of that town, of the same stock as the Sayyids of Barha, saved it. 
He sent detachments to occupy the parganas of Shahabad and 
Khairabad and marched to Phaphamai, on the Ganges, near 
Allahabad, whence he despatched a force to capture Lucknow. The 
Afghans entered Lucknow, but one of Safdar Jang’s officers raised 
the citizens and drove them out of the city, while other troops from 
Oudh moved towards Phaphamai and Mahmid Khan fled. The 
expulsion of the Afghans from Oudh was now a simple matter, but 
they still remained dangerous. Safdar Jang now decided to summon 
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to his aid Malhar Rao Holkar from Malwa, Jayappa Sindia from 
Narnaul, and Siraj Mal the Jat. He did this, intent only on his 
own ends and negligent of the danger of bringing Marathas into 
disputes in the neighbourhood of the capital. The Maratha horse 
were first sent against Ahmad Khan’s governor of Kol and Jalesar, 
who was suddenly attacked and completely defeated, and fled to 
Farrukhabad. Ahmad Kh§n, on hearing of this, withdrew at once 
from Allahabad, which he had been again besieging. His army, 
largely composed of adventurers, deserted him, and he reached 
Farrukhabad with but a few followers. Safdar Jang and the Marathas 
and Jats marched on Farrukhabad and on their approach Ahmad 
Khan withdrew from the city to a fort now called Fatehgarh, which 
he had built on the bank of the Ganges, and appealed to the Rohillas 
for aid. There was some hesitation on their part in responding. The 
elders had been on good terms with the minister, since they had 
defeated Qaim Jang, and even the impetuous Sa‘d-ullah Khan 
hesitated to join Ahmad Khan, who had not yet avenged his brother’s 
blood. Ahmad KhAan assured him that help at such a time would be 
ample atonement and Sa‘d-ullah Khan marched, too late, to his aid. 

The Marathas sacked Farrukhabad and had for some time been 
endeavouring to throw a bridge of boats across the Ganges, hoping 
to surround the position held by Ahmad Khan, which was open in 
all directions on the east of the Ganges. Mahmiid Khan was unsuc- 
cessful in preventing this, and on 28 April the Ganges was bridged 
under cover of the Maratha guns. Sa‘d-ullah Khan joined Ahmad 
Khan two days later, and the latter, unwilling to stand a siege in 
his camp, came forth, and gave battle. The Afghans were defeated, 
with heavy loss, and the remnant fled by way of Aonla and Morada- 
bad to Chilkia, at the foot of the Kumaiin hills. The Marathas 
occupied Rohilkhand throughout the rainy season of 1751 and were 
rewarded for their services in this campaign with half the Bangash 
territory. The power of the Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad was 
now finally broken. Early in the reign Zu-’l-Fiqar Jang had held 
the provinces of Allahabad and Agra, but the minister, Safdar Jang, 
coveted the former, which adjoined Oudh, and transferred to Zu-’l- 
Figar Jang Ajmer, which adjoined Agra, and took Allahabad. The 
emperor was obliged to sanction this arrangement, though it was 
detrimental to his interests. Zu-’l-Fiqar Jang was foolish, irresolute, 
and a poltroon, but events in Rajputana gave him an opportunity. 
Bakht Singh of Jodhpur was in rebellion against his nephew, Ram 
Singh, who had succeeded his father, Abhay Singh, and he appealed 
for imperial support against his nephew, making specious promises 
which offered a prospect of the re-establishment of the emperor’s 
authority. Zu-’l-Fiqar Jang promised him aid and set out for Ajmer. 
The Jats meanwhile had extended their dominion northwards and 
had occupied Nimrana, which lay in Zu-’1-Fiqar’s way. Though they 
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were not hostile to the emperor, the fortress was weakly held and a 
cheap victory appealed strongly to Zu-’l-Fiqar Jang. The garrison 
was expelled without difficulty, but the simple victor had but em- 
broiled himself disastrously with the Jats. His illusory success turned 
his head, and after some hesitation he recalled his advanced guard 
and marched southward into the Jat country. Here an advanced 
guard found the Jats in force, under Siiraj Mal. At a moment when 
a little resolution might have ensured the success of a mistaken enter- 
prise his heart failed, and instead of advancing in person to the 
support of his advanced guard, he ordered it to retire. Its retreat 
demoralised the rest of his army, which was attacked and defeated 
by the Jats. He then thought of fleeing to Delhi and leaving his 
army, but his officers would not permit this. Siraj Mal, though 
prepared to defend his own possessions, was loth to detain the 
imperial officer, and he offered Zu-’1-Fiqar Jang easy terms and under- 
took to fulfil his obligations to Bakht Singh and to send tribute from 
Rajputana. Zu-’l-Fiqar Jang continued his march to Narnaul, where 
Bakht Singh resided, accompanied by his Jat ally. Bakht Singh did 
not conceal his contempt for an ally of the Jats and would not permit 
them to join in the settlement of disputes between Rajputs; and 
ordered Zu-’l-Figqar Jang to proceed to Ajmer. Siraj Mal returned 
home in disgust and the submissive Zu-’1-Fiqar Jang was joined by 
Bakht Singh at Ajmer and they marched towards Jodhpur. The 
combined troops of Ram Singh and Khande Rao, son of Malhar 
Rao Holkar, met them at Pipar.!. Bakht Singh warned Zu-’l-Fiqar 
Jang to beware of the Jodhpur artillery concealed in the centre of 
the army, but the latter disregarded the warning. Fire was reserved 
until his army, in close formation, was almost on the guns and was 
then delivered with terrible effect, causing the whole mass to recoil. 
The battle was not decided and Bakht Singh’s troops were fresh, 
but Zu-’1-Fiqar Jang had had enough of fighting and announced his 
intention of coming to terms. Bakht Singh vainly urged the impor- 
tance of establishing the imperial authority in Jodhpur, but Zu-’l- 
Fiqar Jang persisted in his resolve. On the one side Bakht Singh and 
on the other Khande R4o Holkar withdrew, leaving Zu-’]-Fiqar Jang 
and Ram Singh to arrange their own terms. Zu-'l-Fiqar Jang ac- 
cepted 300,000 rupees in ready money and a promise of supplies 
to be delivered at various stages of his retreat and set out at once 
for Delhi. The reason for his haste was the news of Safdar Jang’s 
defeat by Ahmad Khan. He assumed that the minister would at 
once be dismissed and his folly and conceit encouraged him to hope 
that he might secure the place, but Safdar Jang had already recovered 
his position. After Zu-’l-Fiqar’s return to Delhi his failure preyed 
upon his mind. He begged the emperor to help him to discharge 
his debt to his troops and, when his request was rejected, began to 
1 26° 29’ N., 73° 33’ E. 
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talk treason among his companions. Finally, he attempted to enter 
the hall of audience fully armed, to intimidate the emperor. For- 
bidden to appear at court, he appeared no more in public. His 
property was confiscated and he was deprived of his rank and of 
the title of Amir-ul-Umar4, which was conferred upon Gh§azi-ud- 
din Khian,! the eldest son of the late Nizim-ul-Mulk. 

In the Deccan, Nizim-ul-Mulk had been succeeded in 1748 by 
his second son, Nasir Jang. Ahmad Shah and Javid Khan had from 
the first disliked Safdar Jang and had intended to confer the post 
of minister on Nizim-ul-Mulk. They sought to attach the powerful 
viceroy of the Deccan to the court party and thus escape the domina- 
tion of Safdar Jang, and accordingly wrote private letters to Nasir 
Jang begging him to come to Delhi. He set out with a large army 
and arrived at Burhanpur in April, 1749, but received another order 
cancelling the summons. Safdar Jang had probably discovered the 
design of the court party and had compelled the emperor to 
abandon it. 

Nasir Jang was content to return, for his sister’s son Muzaffar 
Jang, who enjoyed the support of the French, had taken advantage 
of his departure to rise in rebellion and at the instigation of Husain 
Dost Khan the Navdait, known as Chanda Sahib, and with the help 
of a force of French troops supplied by M. Dupleix, had invaded the 
lower Carnatic. Nasir Jang’s campaign in the Carnatic and his 
murder in December, 1750, have been described elsewhere.? A few 
months later Muzaffar Jang, who was proclaimed by the French 
viceroy of the Deccan, shared the same fate, and Bussy recognised as 
his successor Salabat Jang, the third son of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

Nasir Jang, Muzaffar Jang, and Salabat Jang, as well as their 
foreign supporters, had all assumed that Ghazi-ud-din Khan, eldest 
son of the late Nizam-ul-Mulk, had foregone his claim. Ghazi-ud-din, 
though he had hitherto taken no steps to dispute Nasir Jang’s acces- 
sion, early in 1751 demanded of the emperor a commission as 
viceroy of the Deccan in succession to his father. The issue of orders 
was delayed by the courtiers’ claim that he should purchase his 
office with the customary large payment in which they hoped to share 
and by Gh§azi-ud-din’s demand that it should be free of cost. 

This dispute was interrupted by the third® invasion of India by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, who crossed the frontier at the end of 1751, 
and at the same time sent an envoy to Delhi, demanding the cession 
of the Punjab and Multan. Mu‘in-ul Mulk the governor withstood 
the invader for four months and would probably have compelled 


1 His other titles were Firiiz Jang and ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk. 

* See chap. xm, p. 386, and vol. v, pp. 127 sqq. 

* The author of the Siyar-ul-Mutadkhkhirin misnumbers all Ahmad Shah Abdiaili’s 
invasions, making the first the second, and so on. Ahmad Shah, as one of Nadir Shah’s 
officers, accompanied him on his expedition to India and Sayyid Ghulam Husain Khan 
Tabatabai apparently reckons this as the Abdall’s first invasion. 
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him to retire had it not been for the treachery of Adina Beg Khan, 
who suggested an ill-timed sortie, of which notice was given to the 
invaders, and which failed. 

As usual the emperor and his courtiers were overcome with terror. 
Safdar Jang, who had not returned to the capital since his successes 
against the Bangash Afghans and the Rohillas, received pressing 
messages asking him to bring to court Malhar Rao Holkar and other 
allies. Before he could reach Delhi the pusillanimous Ahmad had 
purchased safety by a disgraceful treaty which ceded the Punjab and 
Multan to Afghanistan. Ahmad Shah Abdali thereupon appointed 
Mu ‘in-ul-Mulk as his governor of the Punjab and returned to Kabul. 

Safdar Jang arrived at Delhi in May, 1752, and was furious on 
discovering that this treaty had been concluded. He had purchased 
the support of Malhar Rao Holkar by promises of large subsidies, 
which he called on the emperor and the eunuch to fulfil. They, 
however, could not if they would; and relations between the emperor 
and his minister were irrevocably embittered. 

The crafty Ghazi-ud-din offered a solution of the difficulty. He 
promised, in return for a free commission, to carry Holkar with him 
and to close his mouth. The commission was issued and in May, 
having appointed his son to represent him at the capital, he left 
Delhi for the Deccan, accompanied by Holkar. Ghazi-ud-din had 
already secured a promise of the support of Balaji Rao Peshwa who 
was levying contributions from districts of the Deccan in which 
Salabat Jang’s authority was acknowledged. But with help from the 
French the Marathas were defeated and Salabat Jang came to terms 
with them in January, 1752 (see vol. v, p. 135). Two months later 
Ghazi-ud-din and Malhar Rao Holkar started from Delhi and were 
met at Burhanpur by the Peshwa. To secure the fidelity of his Maratha 
allies, who were bound to him by no ties save that of interest and were 
quite ready to change sides, Ghazi-ud-din pledged large concessions 
(see chap. xi, p. 388). 

Salabat Jang’s position was now difficult. He retained the support 
of his French allies but financial difficulties embarrassed him and his 
brother was at the head of an immense army. Negotiations and 
preparations for taking the field were begun at the same time, but 
before either had advanced beyond their earliest stages Ghazi-ud- 
din was poisoned at Aurangabad by his stepmother and Salabat Jang 
remained in undisputed possession of the viceroyalty of the Deccan. 

At Delhi the quarrel between the emperor and his minister had 
reached an acute stage. Safdar Jang returned to the city, after the 
departure of Ghazi-ud-din for the Deccan. He laid the blame for 
the disgraceful treaty with the Abdali entirely on the eunuch Javid 
Khan, but when the first storm of his rage was passed he dissembled, 
made overtures for a reconciliation, and in August invited the eunuch 
to a banquet, where he was stabbed to death. The murder deprived 
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Ahmad Shah of the only adherent whom he could trust and alarmed 
him for his personal safety. After the death of Ghazi-ud-din his son, 
Shihab-ud-din Khan, an able, violent, unscrupulous, and utterly 
fearless youth of eighteen, became a person of importance, and the 
emperor and Safdar Jang vied for his support. The former conferred 
on him at once his father’s titles of Ghazi-ud-din Khan Bahadur 
and Firtiz Jang, and the latter obtained for him the high title of 
Amir-ul-Umara, but both were destined to disappointment. Ghazi- 
ud-din II, notwithstanding his learning, his skill in calligraphy, his 
knowledge of many languages, his poetic gifts and his valour, was 
utterly bad and specially forgot his patrons. He first allied himself 
to the emperor and the court party, and encouraged Ahmad Shah 
to require of Safdar Jang the resignation of the command of some 
appointments which he held in conjunction with the great offices of 
minister of the empire and viceroy of Oudh. 

The minister was now deterred from taking up arms against the 
emperor only by fear of incurring the suspicion of aspiring to the 
throne and thus alienating all. He ignored the demand for the 
resignation of his minor offices, but Ghazi-ud-din discovered a plan 
to deprive him of the most dangerous of them. The imperial artillery 
was stationed in the fort, and by a stratagem Safdar Jang’s officer 
in charge of it was removed. The guns were then loaded and trained 
on the palace which the minister occupied. Safdar Jang then begged 
for leave to depart to his province. In the emperor’s refusal of this 
permission may be traced the hand of Ghazi-ud-din, who was op- 
posed to a peaceful solution of the difficulty and wished, by driving 
Safdar Jang into active hostility, to complete his ruin. 

Safdar Jang now raised the standard of revolt and, to avert 
suspicion from himself, proclaimed as emperor a man of unknown 
origin, whom he represented to be a prince of the imperial house. 

The civil war, which broke out on 4 May, 1753, and lasted for six 
months, took the form of incessant combats in the streets and neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. Safdar Jang sent his wife and family for 
safety into the Jat country and enlisted the aid of Siraj Mal, raja 
of the Jats. Ghazi-ud-din’s principal commander was Najib Khan 
the Rohilla, whose hostility to Safdar Jang could be relied upon, 
and who afterwards rose to the rank of Amir-ul-Umara. Zu-’]-Fiqar 
Jang emerged from his retirement and joined Safdar Jang. Both 
parties summoned to their aid all the turbulent elements in the 
capital and the surrounding districts and the Sunni Ghazi-ud-din 
imported an additional element of bitterness into the strife by pro- 
claiming the Shiah Safdar Jang a heretic. By this means as well as 
by bribes he was able to detach from Safdar Jang most of the Sunnis 
serving in his troops, and individual heretics were seized in the streets 
and robbed and beaten, or even murdered. Siraj Mal plundered 
Old Delhi, then more populous than Shah Jahan’s city, and the latter 
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was a scene of continual bloodshed, plunder and murder. Neither 
party obtained any decided advantage over the other and both at 
length grew weary of the fruitless and devastating strife. In November 
they came to terms. Safdar Jang was permitted to retain the pro- 
vinces of Oudh and Allahabad, and departed for the seat of his 
government, and Intizim-ud-Daula, son of Qamar-ud-din and uncle 
of Ghazi-ud-din, was confirmed as minister. 

During the six months’ fighting Ghazi-ud-din had summoned to 
his aid Malhar Rao Holkar from Malwa and Jayappa Sindia from 
Nagaur, but they did not reach Delhi until peace had been con- 
cluded and Ghizi-ud-din now employed them for the punishment 
of Siraj Mal. He was deficient in artillery, and discovering, on 
entering the Jat country, that without it he could make no impression 
on the strong fortresses, he asked the emperor to supply him with 
guns. Intizim-ud-Daula, who knew his nephew’s turbulent and 
ambitious disposition, warned Ahmad Shah against the request, and 
GhAazi-ud-din instigated an attack on the minister’s house, which 
failed. The timid Ahmad Shah was now apprehensive of Ghazi-ud- 
din, and opened communications with Siraj Mal, who suggested 
that Safdar Jang should be summoned from Oudh. This suggestion 
was not adopted, but the emperor and the minister marched from 
Delhi with the army in order that they might watch the movements 
. Ghazi-ud-din and, if necessary, unite with Siraj Mal against 

im. 

Gh4azi-ud-din resented this movement and disliked the proximity 
of the imperial army. He tried to induce the emperor by intimidation 
to retire, warning him that a force of several thousand Maratha 
horse, whose intentions were unknown, had been seen in the neigh- 
bourhood. It happened that Malhar Rao Holkar, whose son Khande 
Rio had been killed in action against the Jats, bitterly resented the 
emperor’s refusal to supply the army with artillery, and had secretly 
left the camp to force compliance or to punish him for refusal. His 
presence in the neighbourhood of the camp became known, and the 
emperor, his mother, and the minister, whose cowardice was notorious, 
without warning any of their intention, entered their litters and fled 
towards Delhi, leaving the army and the imperial harem to their 
fate. In the morning the army, without a leader, was helpless before 
Holkar, who stripped the men of their arms, took their horses, and 
plundered the camp, capturing the ladies of the imperial harem, 
whom, however, he treated with respect. 

When the emperor’s flight became known, the siege of Dig was 
raised, Jayappa Sindia returned to Nagaur, and Ghazi-ud-din and 
Holkar marched to Delhi, where "they compelled the emperor to 
dismiss Intizim-ud-Daula, Ghazi-ud-din himself becoming minister. 
On 2 June, 1754, Ahmad Shah was deposed and prince ‘Aziz-ud-din, 
the second but eldest surviving son of Jahandar Shah, was raised 
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to the throne under the title of ‘Alamgir II. A week later both Ahmad 
Shah and his mother were blinded. 

The condition of the Punjab now appeared to offer Ghazi-ud-din 
an opportunity for its recovery. Its governor Mu ‘in-ul-Mulk, whose 
appetite might have vied with that of Sultan Mahmid Bigara of 
Gujarat and Shaikh Abu-’]-Fazl, died in November, 1753, from an 
internal injury caused by riding hard immediately after a surfeit. 
Ahmad Abdali permitted an infant son to succeed, the management 
of affairs remaining in the hands of his mother. Though the son died, 
his mother made herself feared. She was, however, not fitted to 
govern a large and impoverished province, and the administration 
was left to underlings who, beside enriching themselves, levied cruel 
exactions from the people, thus driving many to join the warlike 
sect of the Sikhs, who were able to protect their adherents. Anarchy 
prevailed throughout the Punjab when Ghazi-ud-din, taking with 
him his puppet emperor, marched from Delhi to regain the lost 
province. 

This first expedition was a failure. Ghazi-ud-din maintained in 
his troops a corps,! composed of troopers whom he had detached 
by appeals to cupidity and bigotry, from Safdar Jang, the late 
minister. When the army reached Panipat this corps, which was 
highly paid, clamoured for arrears due to the members. After much 
wrangling Ghazi-ud-din agreed to pay them after inspection of the 
corps by an independent officer. The officer selected was Najib Khan 
the Afghan, who was known to be fearless, and clamour was renewed. 
Ghazi-ud-din left his quarters to quell the tumult and was seized 
by the excited soldiery and dragged through the streets of Panipat, 
with every circumstance of indignity. Though he was roughly 
handled, and threatened with death, his courage never left him. He 
turned on lus captors with foul abuse and recommended them to 
slay him quickly, lest they should be slain themselves. The officers, 
now terrified, endeavoured to pacify him, but he was still further 
infuriated by a message from the emperor, delivered to them in his 
hearing, which promised the arrears of pay and extraordinary favours 
if they would hand their prisoner over as he was. The officers, hoping 
that they had succeeded in allaying his wrath, sent him back to his 
own quarters on an elephant, but he hardly gave himself time to 
rearrange his dress before he remounted the elephant and ordered 
Najib Khan and his Afghans, and the rest of his troops, to attack the 
corps, massacre the men, and plunder their tents. Ghazi-ud-din then 
returned to Delhi. When his troops were ready for the field he left 
again for the Punjab, carrying with him on this occasion not the 
emperor, but his eldest son, Mirza ‘Abdullah, ‘Ali Gauhar. ‘Alamgir II 
was left in the custody of confidential agents. 

Mu ‘in-ul-Mulk had been the maternal uncle of Ghazi-ud-din, who 

1 Jt was known as the Sin-dagh or “‘S brand” from the letter branded on the horses. 
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was betrothed to his daughter. Arriving at Ludhiana he requested 
his aunt to fulfil the contract of marriage. The widow, suspecti 
nothing, sent her daughter to Ludhiana, where Ghazi-ud-din 
married her in due form. He had expected the mother to accompany 
the daughter, and he was resolved to seize her and thus gain the 
government of the Punjab. He was already in league with Adina 
Beg Khan, the traitor who had for many years past been at the 
bottom of every trouble in the Punjab. He sent a picked force under 
trustworthy officers, who by a forced march arrived at Lahore, more 
than a hundred miles away, in little more than twenty-four hours. 
Eunuchs arrested the lady before she was awake, and next day the 
troops conducted her to Ludhiana. The government of the Punjab 
was then conferred on Adina Beg Khan, who paid three million 
rupees for the appointment. Ghazi-ud-din was unable to pacify his 
infuriated mother-in-law, who heaped abuse on him, and predicted 
that the outrage would bring him calamity. This impudent aggression 
aroused the wrath of Ahmad Abdali, who marched on Lahore. 
Adina Beg Khan fled in terror and hid in the waterless district of 
Hissér and Hansi, whither, he hoped, no army could follow him. 
From Lahore the Afghan advanced by forced marches on Delhi. 
Even Ghazi-ud-din was alarmed and prevailed on his mother-in-law 
to intercede for him. As a suppliant, forty miles from the city, he 
met Ahmad, who at first rated him, but afterwards pardoned and 
confirmed him as minister. So low was the empire fallen that the 
disposal of its great offices of state was in the hands of the Afghan. 
The real offender thus escaped unscathed, but Ahmad Abdali 
demanded reparation for the insult to his authority, and an innocent 
people had to suffer for the fault of a headstrong youth. 

Ahmad Abdali entered the fort of Delhi on 28 January, 1757, 
and met ‘Alamgir II, and on the same day the sack of the city began. 
The pillage was not accompanied, as during Nadir Shah’s invasion, 
by massacre, but the people suffered great misery and many of the 
more respectable killed themselves to escape dishonour. Ahmad 
stayed in the city for nearly a month, during which time the daughter 
of prince A‘azz-ud-din, the emperor’s deceased elder brother, was 
married to prince Timir, eldest son of the invader.! After resting 
his troops in Delhi he sent a force under one of his officers, with 
Ghiazi-ud-din, to punish Siraj Mal the Jat for having allied himself 
with Safdar Jang, and himself followed the troops. Siraj Mal’s 
forts were not easily reduced and Gh4azi-ud-din begged that a force 
might be sent with him into the Diab and Oudh, to collect tribute 
for the Abdali, and that two princes of the imperial house should 
accompany him to provide against any attempt to set up a pretender 
at Delhi. 

His motive was partly to ingratiate himself with the invader and 

1 Coin was also struck at Shahjahanabad (Delhi) in the name of Ahmad Shah. [Ed.] 
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to get rid of him, but chiefly to secure revenge on the son of his old 
enemy. Safdar Jang had died on 5 October, 1754, and had been 
succeeded in Oudh by his son Shuja‘-ud-Daula. The expedition was 
not a conspicuous success. The army reached Farrukhabad, where 
Ahmad Khan Bangash presented gifts to the princes and to Ghazi- 
ud-din and sent a contingent with it into Oudh. 

Shuja‘-ud-Daula met the invaders of his province at Sandi, near 
Bilgram, and after two unimportant affairs of outposts was reinforced 
by Sa‘d-ullah Khan of Rohilkhand, who had now become his friend. 
The arrival of this new force and Sa‘d-ullah Khan’s advocacy of 
Shuja‘-ud-Daula’s cause put an end to hostilities and the aggressors 
retired after receiving 500,000 rupees in cash from Shuja‘-ud-Daula 
and vague promises of more. Ghazi-ud-din retired to Farrukhabad, 
where he halted to await the departure of Ahmad Abdali. 

Ahmad had been conducting a campaign in his own manner. 
After a siege of three days he had taken the Jat fort of Ballabhgarh, 
twenty-four miles south of Delhi, and had put the garrison to the 
sword. He had sent another force to Muttra, where the massacre 
of a large assembly of unarmed pilgrims showed his zeal for Islam. 
Further enterprises of a like nature were stopped by the fierce heat 
of the Indian summer, and a pestilence, accompanied by great 
mortality, which broke out in his army decided him to return. Near 
Delhi he was met by ‘Alamgir II, who complained bitterly of his 
treatment by Ghazi-ud-din. Ahmad Abdali promoted Najib Khan, 
who accompanied ‘Alamgir, to the rank of Amir-ul-Umara, and 
committed the helpless puppet to his protection. Najib Khan re- 
ceived at the same time the title of Najib-ud-Daula. 

Ahmad Abdali received, before leaving India, a strange appeal. 
Two widows of Muhammad Shah bitterly resented the turbulence 
of Ghazi-ud-din and the cowardice of the courtiers, which had 
caused them to fall into the hands of Marathas. Fearing worse 
consequences one of them begged Ahmad to marry her and to remove 
both from the danger of dishonour. In spite of their age, their high 
rank and their distress aroused the conqueror’s compassion. He 
accordingly married one and took both ladies with him to 
Afghanistan. 

On Ahmad Abdali’s departure from India, Ghazi-ud-din threw 
down the gauntlet to his former servant, Najib Khan, by appointing 
Ahmad Khan Bangash Amir-ul-Umara and, summoning to his aid 
Raghunath Rao, brother of the Peshwa, and Malhar Rao Holkar, 
marched on Delhi and besieged the emperor and Najib-ud-Daula 
in the fort. 

This action had been expected and some time before the departure 
of Ahmad Abdali, the emperor had granted assignments to his eldest 
son, ‘Ali Gauhar, to the west of Delhi, and had sent him into these 
districts with secret instructions to raise an army for opposing Ghazi- 
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ud-din if he marched on Delhi. The participation of the Marathas 
had not been expected and ‘Ali Gauhar, who was not strong enough 
to attack the combined forces, did nothing. 

When the siege had lasted forty-five days, Najib-ud-Daula pur- 
chased the protection of Holkar, and retired to his estates north-west 
of Delhi. The emperor could no longer resist, and Ghazi-ud-din, 
with Ahmad Khan Bangash, entered the fort and resumed control 
of the emperor and the administration. His first act was to compel 
‘Alamgir to send a force to recall his son to the capital. Vithal Rao, 
a Maratha officer who had remained near Delhi after the retirement 
of Raghunath R4o and Holkar, warned the prince that the order 
had been wrung from his father and advised him to disregard it, 
and ‘Ali Gauhar, on this advice, crossed the Jumna into the Diab 
and occupied several parganas, but Vithal Rao was induced by a 
heavy bribe to advise the prince to return to the capital. ‘Ali Gaubar 
entered Delhi with his troops but refused to live in the fort, and lodged 
in a private house. He soon found himself unable to pay his troops 
and GhAazi-ud-din advised him to send them to the districts allotted 
for their payment as revenue could not be collected without their 
assistance. The prince was once more compelled to comply, but 
retained at Delhi a bodyguard and some of his most trustworthy 
officers. Ghazi-ud-din, assembling ten or twelve thousand troops on 
the pretext that he intended to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya, surrounded the house in which the prince 
lodged. Some of his men forced an entrance, but ‘Ali Gauhar, who 
possessed the courage of his race, caused the outer wall of the house 
nearest to the Jumna to be breached, and at the head of his men cut 
his way through the minister’s troops and rode to Vithal Rao’s camp 
across the river. Vithal Rao was now overcome with shame for having 
advised the prince to place himself in the power of Ghazi-ud-din, 
and pitched tents for him near his own camp, but it was only with 
great difficulty that the prince reached them, for some of the minister’s 
troops barred his way. He would have been slain or taken but for 
the devotion of a gallant Sayyid who kept the pursuers employed. 
The Sayyid fell but the prince reached his tents and Vithal Rao 
escorted him to Farrukhabad, where he was well received and sup- 
plied with money. From Farrukhabad the prince marched to 
Saharanpur and took refuge with Najib-ud-Daula, who protected 
him for eight months and then, fearing complications with the 
minister, advised him to attempt the reconquest of Bengal, where 
the imperial authority had long been disregarded and British in- 
fluence was paramount. ‘Ali Gauhar accepted this advice and 
marched first to Oudh, leaving his lieutenant to enlist troops and 
collect supplies. Shuja‘-ud-Daula met the prince near Lucknow, 
on 19 January, 1758, and received him hospitably; but, anxious to 
rid himself of so inconvenient a guest, supported Najib-ud-Daula’s 
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advice to attempt the recovery of Bengal, and was relieved when he 
marched on to Allahabad. 

The relief afforded to Bengal by the expulsion of Raghuji Bhonsle 
in 1743 had been ephemeral. Balaji Rao Peshwa, having obtained 
his reward, had immediately entered into an agreement acknow- 
ledging Raghiji’s right to collect chauth and sardeshmukhi in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa; and in 1744 an army of 20,000 Maratha horse 
invaded Bengal. ‘Ali Vardi Khan craftily invited all the principal 
officers to an entertainment, which they were induced to attend by 
a false oath sworn by Mustafa Khan, an Afghan officer, on a brick 
wrapped in a cloth which was supposed to contain a copy of the 
Koran. On 14 April the twenty-one who attended were treacherously 
murdered and the single superior officer who had been left in charge 
of the camp tried to lead the army back, but the peasantry, exasperated 
by recent depredations, allowed few stragglers to escape. 

Mustafa Khan’s reward was not, in his estimation, commensurate 
with his services and he rose in rebellion in Bihar, where he attacked 
Haibat, ‘Ali Vardi Khan’s lieutenant. 

This atrocious crime greatly enraged Raghiji Bhonsle, but he was 
detained at Nagpur throughout the year 1744 by a disputed suc- 
cession in a Gond principality. Next year, having ascertained that 
conditions were favourable, he invaded Orissa and without difficulty 
occupied Cuttack and captured the inefhicient governor, From 
Cuttack Raghiyji sent a message to ‘Ali Vardi, demanding thirty 
million rupees as the price of evacuating Orissa. ‘Ali Vardi evaded 
answering until he heard that the rebel Mustafa Khan was dead, 
when he returned a provocative reply to which Raghiji answered 
by overrunning the country as far as Burdwan. When the rainy 
season was over he marched into Bihar in response to an invitation 
from the remnant of the Afghan rebels, who had been driven into 
the Kaimir hills on the north bank of the Son. They joined him 
near Arwal on the east bank of the Son, within forty-five miles of 
Patna. ‘Ali Vardi advanced to Bankipore, and surprised the Marathas 
at Muhibb‘alipur on the eastern bank of the Son, about eight miles 
above Arwal. [he advantage lay, on the whole, with the Muslims, 
but the engagement was not decisive and for some days the armies 
engaged in purposeless skirmishes. Then Raghiji suddenly marched 
off, intending to reach Murshidabad and sack the town before ‘Ali 
Vardi Khan could return. ‘Ali Vardi Khan turned back and 
marched rapidly, but the more mobile Marathas were a day before 
him and, though they could not enter the town, plundered and burnt 
the neighbourig villages and marched on towards Katwa, still 
followed by ‘Ali Vardi Khan, who defeated them in a battle a few 
miles to the south of that town. 

Raghiji now returned to his own country, but left at Midnapore, 
to guard the approaches to Orissa, a force of two or three thousand 
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Marath4s under Mir Habib, and six or seven thousand Afghans under 
Murtaza Khan. 

In 1746 Mir Muhammad Ja‘far Khan, known as Mir Ja‘far, was 
appointed governor of Orissa with an injunction to recover it from 
the Marathas. He defeated and drove southwards the garrison of 
Midnapore, but refrained from pursuing them lest he should provoke 
Raghiji Bhonsle to invade Bengal in force. Later, hearing that 
Janoji, Raghiji’s son, was marching on Cuttack, he fled panic- 
stricken to Burdwan. Janoji followed him northward, but Mir Ja‘far 
had been reinforced and the Marathis were defeated. They returned 
in the following year and were again defeated near Burdwan by 
‘Ali Vardi Khan, who pursued them to Midnapore but failed 
to overtake them and retired to Murshidabad for the rainy 
season. 

Early in 1748 Haibat Jang engaged in Bihar a force of Afghans 
who had been dismissed by ‘Ali Vardi Khan owing to suspicions 
of their loyalty. It was believed that they might safely be employed 
in Bihar, where their opportunities for communicating with the 
Marathas would be fewer; but the officers, on the occasion of their 
first reception, assassinated the governor, in revenge for the treat- 
ment which they had received from his father-in-law, ‘Ali Vardi 
Khan. They then plundered the town and seized the government of 
the province. A large force was soon collected and the leader, 
knowing that he could enjoy no safety so long as ‘Ali Vardi Khan 
retained the government of Bengal, made preparations for conquering 
that province. 

‘Ali Vardi Khan was again engaged with the Marathas south of 
Katwa when this alarming news reached him. On 1 March, 1748, 
he marched towards Patna, leaving a sufficient garrison to protect 
Murshidabad. The Marathas followed him, hanging on his flanks 
and rear, and gave his army no rest. When he met the Afghan rebels 
about eight miles to the west of the town of Barh, on the Ganges, he 
was obliged to attack them while the Marathas were still threatening 
his rear. His small army seemed doomed to destruction, but a fortu- 
nate discharge of artillery and musketry killed or wounded the 
three Afghan leaders early in the day, and this produced its usual 
result. The great host, largely composed of raw levies, fled in all 
directions. The Marathas, fearing lest the victorious army should 
turn on them, dispersed, and ‘Ali Vardi Khan, entering Patna, 
appointed Siraj-ud-Daula, his daughter’s son by Haibat Jang, 
governor of Bihar with Raja Janki Ram as his guardian and deputy, 
and followed the retreating Marathas. 

Janoji Bhonsle had been recalled to Nagpur by the news of his 
mother’s death and ‘Ali Vardi seized the opportunity. He marched 
to Cuttack, reoccupied the town, captured the citadel, put to death 
the officers who had held it for Raghiiji, and expelled the Marathas. 
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Their expulsion was, however, temporary and they returned to the 
province almost immediately. Again, in 1750, they were defeated 
at Midnapore, but it was as useless to defeat them in the field as it 
was to expel them, in face of the mobility of irregular troops living 
on the country and independent either of a base or of lines of com- 
munication. The Muslims, after a victory in the field, often found 
the beaten enemy immediately laying waste the country in their rear, 
and were obliged to hasten to save their capital from pillage. 

The Marathas claimed the right to levy chauth and sardeshmukhi in 
the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and they had for 
some time been anxious for a composition. They proposed that 
Orissa should be absolutely ceded to them in place of the rights 
claimed in all three. ‘Ali Vardi Khan admitted no right, but he could 
not exclude the Marathas, who treated the provinces as an enemy’s 
country, and destroyed what they could not carry off. The viceroy’s 
advisers had long urged him to purchase peace for his unfortunate 
people. He had hitherto scornfully rejected this advice, but he was 
now seventy-five years of age, his health was failing, he had for twelve 
years been engaged in ceaseless and fruitless warfare, and a great 
part of his territory lay waste. He gave way and in November, 1751, 
ceded Orissa, salving his pride by the fiction of appointing Mir 
Habib Raghiji’s agent, as Ais governor of the province. He also 
saved the district of Midnapore, which had hitherto been included 
in Orissa, and fixed the Subarnarekha river as the boundary of the 
Maratha province. Orissa thus passed finally out of the hands of 
the viceroy of Bengal and the land had peace. 

On g April, 1756, ‘Ali Vardi Khan died and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Siraj-ud-Daula, whose history will be found in chap. vn, 
vol. v. Clive’s victory at Plassey, on 23 June, 1757, established the 
supremac; of the British in Bengal and thus furnished ‘Ali Gauhar 
with the pretext for his demonstration. 

It is not quite correct to represent the prince as being in rebellion 
against his father.! He originally left the palace by his father’s wish 
and raised troops for service against Ghazi-ud-din. Subsequent 
orders recalling him were actually issued by the minister, and though 
they bore the emperor’s seal there is every reason to believe that the 
prince’s course of action accorded with his father’s wishes. Many 
circumstances contributed to the choice of Bihar as a field for his 
activity. Both Najib-ud-Daula and Shuja‘-ud-Daula were anxious 
to be rid of him and the latter was ambitious of adding the viceroyalty 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to that of Oudh and not unwilling to 
employ the prince as his instrument. Muhammad Quli Khan, 
Shuja‘-ud-Daula’s governor of Allahabad, a brave but foolish man, 
was also ambitious of annexing the viceroyalty, for his master, as he 
was careful to explain, but in reality for himself. Shuja‘-ud-Daula 

1 See Oxford History of Lultia, p. 495- 
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suspected his servant’s ambitions but was ready to permit him to 
embark on the enterprise. 

‘Ali Gauhar and Muhammad Quli crossed the Karamnasa late 
in 1758 and shortly afterwards camped near Patna, the governor 
of which, Raja Ram Narayan, feigned to submit. Though the in- 
vading force was contemptible, Clive himself marched from Murshida- 
bad with a small force. The raja then shut the city gates and repulsed 
an attack, and ‘Ali Gauhar fled to Rewah. 

After the Maratha conquest of the Punjab} Dattaji Sindia sought 
to crush Najib-ud-Daula, and marched towards Saharanpur. Najib- 
ud-Daula, unable to meet his enemy in the field, entrenched himself 
at Shukartar, seventeen miles south-west of Saharanpur, where 
Dattaji Sindia besieged him throughout the rainy season of 1759 
while another force under Govind Pant Bundele crossed the Ganges 
and devastated northern Rohilkhand, driving the Afghans into the 
hills and depriving Najib-ud-Daula of hopes of relief from that 
quarter. At the end of the rainy season, however, Shuja‘-ud-Daula 
marched to his assistance, defeated Govind Pant near Chandpur,? 
and put him to flight. Further operations were unnecessary as 
Dattaji Sindia was obliged by the news of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s 
fresh invasion of India to abandon the blockade of Shukartar and 
recross the Jumna; and in December, 1759, Shuja‘-ud-Daula returned 
to Oudh. 

The unfortunate emperor had incurred the resentment of his 
minister by lending what little support he could to Najib-ud-Daula, 
whom, since the departure of Ahmad Shah Abdali, he regarded as 
his potential protector, and had further offended by maintaining 
a correspondence, which he believed to be secret, with the Afghan 
king. On 29 November, 1759, he was inveigled to Firiz Shah’s 
Kotla beyond the city walls, on the pretext that a darvish who was 
worth visiting lodged there, and was assassinated. The corpse of the 
murdered emperor was thrown out on the sands of the Jumna where 
it lay naked for several hours, having been stripped of its clothes, 
before it was buried in Humayiin’s tomb. Intizim-ud-Daula was 
strangled next day. 

Ghazi-ud-din now proclaimed as emperor, under the title of Shah 
Jahan ITI, Muhiyy-ul-Millat, grandson of Kam Bakhsh, the youngest 
son of Aurangzib, and marched towards Shukartar to assist Dattaji 
Sindia in crushing Najib-ud-Daula, but heard on the way that an 
armistice had been arranged and that Dattaji had marched towards 
Lahore to oppose Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

Not only the great Muslim nobles of northern India but also the 
Hindu chieftains of Rajasthan were weary of the aggressions of the 
Marathias, who were credited with the design of overthrowing even 
the pageant of Mughul sovereignty. Many had on this account 

1 See chap. x1v, p. 416. 2 29° 8’N., 78° 16’ E. 
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entered into correspondence with the Abdali and had begged him to 
free them from the burden of Maratha oppression. The Abdali him- 
self had recently received from the Marathas provocation so gross 
as to call for immediate and severe chastisement. 

When, after the sack of Delhi and the massacre at Muttra, he 
returned in 1757 to Afghanistan, he left as his governor in the 
Punjab his son Timir, with Jahan Khan as his guardian and adviser. 
Jahan Khan appointed as governor of the Jullundur Diab the restless 
plotter Adina Beg Khan, who had served many masters and betrayed 
all. Shortly after his appointment he was summoned to Lahore in 
the ordinary course of official business, but, fearing to trust himself 
within his master’s reach, fled into the hills. Adina Beg Khan then 
entered into a conspiracy with the Sikhs who, with the help of a 
detachment of his troops, attacked Jullundur, and expelled the new 
governor. Raghunath R4o, the Peshw4’s brother, who was now in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, also came to his assistance and, un- 
deterred by the punishment which had followed previous intervention 
in the Punjab, marched northward in April, 1758. He defeated and 
captured the governor of Sirhind and in May entered Lahore as a 
conqueror while Timir and Jahan Khan fled across the Indus. The 
Punjab to the Chenab and as far south as the confluence of the Indus 
and the Panjnad, with the transfluvial tract of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
fell into the hands of the Marathas. Adina Beg Khan was appointed 
governor on promising to pay an annual tribute of 7,500,000 rupees 
and Raghunath RAo retired, as the rainy season was approaching. 
Leaving Jankoji Sindia, nephew of Dattaji, in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi with instructions to overrun Rajputana and to control 
generally Maratha interests in northern India, he returned to the 
Deccan, where his recent adventure was the subject of much un- 
favourable criticism. In September, 1758, Adina Beg Khan died 
and Jankoji Sindia appointed Sabaji Bhonsle as governor of the 
Punjab. 

In August, 1759, Ahmad Shah Abdali crossed the Indus, driving 
the Maratha outposts before him, and Sabaji retreated rapidly 
towards Delhi. Ahmad marched to Jammi, where he levied tribute 
from the Raja, Ranjit Deo, and then continued his advance towards 
Delhi. As the country west of the Jumna had been denuded of 
supplies by the frequent passage of Maratha armies, he crossed the 
Jumna into the northern Diab, but sent a force by the western route 
to deal with Dattaji Sindia who, having abandoned the siege of 
Shukartar, had crossed the Jumna and was marching towards Sirhind 
to oppose his advance. 

Ghazi-ud-din had two heavy crimes to answer for, the murders 
of ‘Alamgir II and of his own uncle, Intizim-ud-Daula, and on hearing 
of the invader’s advance he took refuge with Siraj Mal the Jat, who 
sheltered him in one of his forts. 
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Ahmad was joined, on entering the northern Diab, by the Rohilla 
chiefs Sa‘d-ullah Khan, son of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, and Dinde Khan, and by Najib-ud-Daula and Ahmad Khan 
Bangash. 

Dattaji Sindia retired before the Afghan force as the latter ad- 
vanced from Sirhind and in January, 1760, had reached Barari, ten 
miles north of Delhi. The force before which he had been retreating 
faced him, and as the action began Ahmad Shah Abdali crossed the 
Jumna with his whole army and suddenly attacked him in flank. 
Dattaji perceived at once that defeat was inevitable and sent his 
nephew Jankoji with a small force to the Deccan to raise the 
Marathas. He then dismounted and died fighting bravely. 

Ahmad Shah without halting to rest his army continued the pursuit 
of Jankoji as far as Narnaul, and halted there. 

Malhar Rao Holkar had hastened to meet Jankoji and planned 
with him a campaign to harass the Afghans in the usual Maratha 
style. He crossed into the Diab and there received information of 
a large convoy of supplies and treasure in the Farrukhabad district, 
which the troops of Ahmad Khan Bangash were escorting to Ahmad 
Shah Abdali’s camp, and which he promptly attacked and plundered. 
Ahmad Shah at once sent a force to punish Holkar’s temerity. This 
force rode from Narnaul to Delhi, a distance of over eighty miles, 
in a day and a night, rested for a day at Delhi and marched again 
in the evening, traversing thirty-three miles and reaching Holkar’s 
camp at Sikandarabad at dawn. Holkar was completely surprised, 
and his troops were routed with great slaughter. He escaped with 
only about three hundred men, mounted on bare-backed horses. 

The Peshwa was encamped on the MAnjra river, in the Mughul 
dominions in the Deccan, when he heard of these disasters, and sent 
his eldest son, Vishvas Rao, in nominal command of a large army 
with Sadashiv Rao, known as the Bhao! or cousin of Balaji R4o, 
as real commander-in-chief. The Bhiao’s claim to be the virtual leader 
of the expedition into Hindistan was admitted in view of his recent 
victories in the Deccan.? Vishvas Rao was understood to be destined 
for the throne of Delhi, and his position in the campaign was analo- 
gous to that of a Mughul prince of tender years appointed to the 
nominal command in an important enterprise, the direction of which 
was, in fact, in the hands of a great noble designated as his tutor 
or guardian. 

The great force advanced northwards, joined as it passed along 
by Marathas, by parties of horse sent by a few of the Rajput chief- 


1 Bhdéo is the Marathi for “brother”. Among all Hindus relationship on the male 
side, however distant, is commonly described by the terms “brother”, “‘uncle”, and 
“‘nephew”’. Fifth or sixth cousins of the same generation are “brothers”. A remove 
of a generation changes the relationship to ‘‘uncle” and ‘‘nephew”’. 


a chap. xIVv, p. 413. 
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tains,! by vast numbers of Pindaris and by irregulars of all descrip- 
tions. It seemed a national cause to Hindus, and Siraj Mal the 
Jat, through the agency of Holkar, was induced to meet the army 
with 30,000 men. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali had returned from Narnaul to Delhi and, 
as the country to the west of the Jumna was suffering from recent 
depredations of the Marathas, he crossed that river and encamped 
for the rainy season within easy reach of the Afghans in the Diab 
and Rohilkhand, at Sikandarabad, the scene of Holkar’s recent 
defeat. Najib-ud-Daula was sent to invite Shuja‘-ud-Daula to join 
the Afghan army, and, meeting him near Kanauj, easily persuaded 
him that the cause of the Abdali was that of Islam. On 18 July 
he joined Ahmad Shah’s camp with his forces. 

In July the Maratha army reached the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
The rainy season was at its height and, the Jumna not being fordable, 
Sadashiv Bhdo decided to occupy the capital before attacking the 
enemy. 

Siraj Mal and Ghazi-ud-din were not prepossessed by the appear- 
ance or the methods of the Maratha army, or by the personality of 
its commander. They had taken no part in the operations which had 
led to the surrender of the fort, and they now definitely and finally 
deserted the Maratha cause and retired to the Jat fortress of 
Ballabhgarh. ; 

Sadashiv Bhao made strenuous but fruitless efforts to detach 
Shuja‘-ud-Daula from Ahmad Abdali, and when these failed tried 
to arouse Ahmad’s suspicion and to create discord. On 10 October 
he deposed and imprisoned the puppet Shah Jahan III and enthroned 
Mirza Javan Bakht,? son of ‘Ali Gauhar, appointing Shuja‘-ud-Daula 
as his minister. Ahmad Shah refused to be hoodwinked and Shuja‘- 
ud-Daula ¢o be ensnared, but correspondence still continued, after 
the oriental fashion, between him and the Bhao, and he was, through- 
out the campaign, the Bhao’s channel of communication with Ahmad 
Shah. 

In October, at the close of the rainy season, Sadashiv marched 
from Delhi towards Sirhind, his object being, apparently, to raise 
and occupy the Punjab and thus cut off Ahmad Shah’s retreat. 
On 17 October he reached the fort of Kunjpura, six miles north-east 
of Karnal, now held for Ahmad Shah. He took and plundered the 
fort, and continued his march towards Sirhind. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, learning of his movements, left Sikandarabad, 
crossed the Jumna at Baghpat, twenty-five miles north of Delhi, and 
marched in pursuit, and Sadashiv Bhao, turning back, halted at 
Panipat, at which place Ahmad Shah arrived three days later. 


1 Some of these probably now repented of their appeal to the Afghan. The Marathas 
undoubtedly posed as the champions of Hinduism against the unclean alien. 
3 The enthronement of Javan Bakht was purely nominal. 
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As Sadashiv Rao had violated Maratha precedent in the equip- 
ment of his army, so he now violated their traditional rules of war 
and displayed a consciousness of his inferiority by strongly entrenching 
himself in the town of Panipat, though this plan was opposed by 
many of the leaders, who wished to fight in the old Maratha manner. 

For more than two months after the arrival of the Abdali’s army, 
skirmishes continued which culminated in a great battle on 14 
January, 1761, already described in the last chapter. This, the most 
desperate of the three contests fought on the field of Panipat, destroyed 
the great Maratha confederation and, for a time, the power of the 
Maratha chiefs. On the eve of the battle India from the Indus and 
Himalaya almost to the extreme limits of the Peninsula was forced 
to own, however unwillingly, their sway, and those tracts not im- 
mediately administered by them paid them tribute, and their 
numerous chiefs all owned allegiance to one man, the Peshwa. 
Various chiefs, Mahadji Sindia in Gwalior, Raghiji Bhonsle in 
Nagpur and Berar, Malhar Rao Holkar in Malwa, and Damaji 
Gaikwar in Gujarat, recovered portions of the Maratha empire, but 
the Peshwa’s authority was broken and cohesion was lost. Maratha 
alliances and confederacies again vexed India, but all hopes of a 
Maratha empire were destroyed at Panipat. 

The conqueror’s design of seizing the empire of India for himself 
was frustrated by the clamours of his troops demanding arrears of 
pay and an immediate return to Kabul. Before leaving India he 
nominated ‘Ali Gauhar, son of the murdered ‘Alamgir IT, as emperor 
of Delhi, under the title of Shah ‘Alam; Shuj4‘-ud-Daula was ap- 
pointed minister, from which circumstance he and his successors in 
Oudh were known to the British as Nawab Vazir, or ‘‘ Nabob Vizier”, 
until permitted, in 1819, to assume the royal title; and Najib-ud- 
Daula was confirmed in the rank and appointment of Amir-ul- 
Umara. Ghazi-ud-din disappeared from political life and according 
to some accounts lingered in obscurity till 1800. 

The third battle of Panipat closes the history of the Mughul 
Empire. The destruction of the Maratha power did nothing to weld 
the various states into which it had been broken or to restore the 
power and authority of the emperor. Shah ‘Alam was brutally 
blinded in 1788 by a Rohilla ruffian, Ghulam Qadir, and in 1803 
was formally taken under the protection of that power which the 
victory of Plassey had already designated as successor of the Great 
Mughuls. His son Akbar II (1806-37) lived and died a pensioner 
of the same power, whose outraged authority sent his grandson, 
Bahadur II, to end his days as an exile in Rangoon. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF THE MUGHUL EMPIRE 


Tu E fiscal resources of the Mughul empire may be considered in 
two main divisions—central and local. The local revenue, which 
was apparently collected and disbursed without reference tothecentral 
finance authorities, was derived from a bewildering variety of petty 
taxes and duties levied on production and consumption, on trades 
and occupations, on various incidents of social life, and most of all 
on transport. There is nothing to be said for this mass of imposts 
except that the system was accepted by the people as traditional, 
that it prevailed outside the empire as well as within, and that it 
can be traced back at any rate to the days of the Maurya rulers. 
In the fourteenth century these imposts had been forbidden in the 
mass by Firiz Tughluq as being contrary to Islamic law. The pro- 
hibition was renewed on other grounds by Akbar, and it was repeated 
by Aurangzib,! but the effect of these orders was transitory, and the 
system maintained itself up to the close of the Mughul period. 

The central sources of revenue were by comparison few innumber; 
they may be classed as Commerce, Mint, Presents, Inheritance, Salt, 
Customs, Poll-tax, and Land. From time to time the state took an 
active part in commerce, but its operations were fiscally important 
only when they involved a monopoly of particular commodities; 
these monopolies ordinarily concerned munitions, such as lead or 
saltpetre, but occasionally other articles were affected, the most 
noteworthy case being the general monopoly of indigo created by 
Shah Jahan in 1633, which, however, was quickly broken by the 
opposition of the foreign buyers. The working of the mints was com- 
monly farmed, so that they must be regarded as a source of revenue; 
the yield is not recorded, but it cannot have been large so long as 
the prescribed standards of the currency were maintained. 

Court etiquette required that presents of substantial value should 
be offered to the emperor on various occasions, and ordinarily these 
were worth much more than the presents given in return; an idea 
of their fiscal importance can be formed from the fact that under 
Shah Jahan, when the incidence was heaviest, the presents given at 
the new year, the chief ceremonial occasion, totalled from one to 
three million rupees in different years, from which must be deducted 
the value, whatever it was, of what was given by the emperor in 
return. As regards inheritance, the state claimed all the property 
left by its officers, and the claim was extended on occasion to the 


2 River tolls, and also exactions by assignees were prohibited by Jahangir. 
CHI Iv 29 
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estates of wealthy merchants; anything relinquished for the main- 
tenance of families and dependants was a matter of favour. The whole 
claim was formally abandoned by Aurangzib, but there are some 
indications that his orders were not carried out in their entirety. 
Income from this source necessarily fluctuated; a particular officer 
might leave a really large sum, such as Asaf Khan’s fortune of 
twenty-five millions of rupees in the reign of Shah Jahan, but such 
great accumulations were necessarily rare, while many officers died 
in debt or left very little for the treasury. 

There was no uniform system of taxing salt, and some important 
sources were controlled locally; the mines in the Punjab and the salt 
lake at Sambhar in Rajputana were, however, administered by the 
state. The income from these sources was apparently brought to 
account as part of the land-revenue, and cannot be stated in precise 
figures, but on the basis of the available statistics it cannot have been 
more than about one million rupees. Compared with the present 
standards, customs duties were formally low, ranging from 5 per cent. 
downwards, but in practice their incidence was seriously increased 
by arbitrary over-valuation, and by extra charges for prompt clearance 
of goods. Some idea of the magnitude of the customs revenue can 
be formed from the fact that in the middle of the seventeenth century 
the port of Surat, at that time by far the most important source, was 
reckoned to yield half a million rupees a year, after the cost of its 
administration had been met. 

The jzzya, or poll-tax, which according to strict Islamic law was 
payable only by Jews and Christians, had been claimed by some 
earlier Muslim rulers from their Hindu subjects. The claim was 
formally abandoned by Akbar, and in the Mughul period it was first 
asserted by Aurangzib. Under effective administration the yield 
might have been substantial, but this condition was not present, and 
probably was unattainable in the circumstances of the time; the 
amount actually realised is not recorded in the published authorities 
for the period. 

All these sources of the central revenue, taken together, were quite 
small when compared with the land-revenue, which was reckoned 
at more than ninety millions of rupees in the latter part of Akbar’s 
reign, and at 220 millions in the Jarger empire of Shah Jahan. The 
disparity is indeed sufficient to justify the practice traditional in 
India, and adopted in the remainder of this chapter, of using the 
word “revenue” in the restricted sense of land-revenue. The burden 
on the land was increased further by the levy of cesses, proportionate 
to the revenue, or charged on the unit of cultivation, as the case 
might be, some of them general and permanent, others local and 
temporary; but the authorities say very little about these, and no 
estimate can be formed of the aggregate addition which they made 
to the burdens of the peasant. The remainder of this chapter 1s 
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devoted to Revenue in the restricted sense, beginning with a general 
view of the agrarian system of the country, and then describing the 
course of events during the Mughul period. 

The Mughuls did not, as has sometimes been suggested, introduce 
a new revenue system into northern India; they took over the system 
which they found in operation, a system which in its main lines was 
consistent with Islamic law, as well as with the sacred law of Hinduism 
on which it was ultimately based. Under the sacred law occupation of 
land for production involved a liability to paya share of the produce to 
the state, which determined within certain limits the amount of the 
share, and regulated the methods of assessment and collection. Under 
Islamic law a conqueror was authorised to dispossess infidel occupants, 
and distribute their lands among his followers; but if he permitted the 
infidels to remain in possession, as was usually done in India, he was 
entitled to claim from them a share of the produce, to be assessed and 
collected ashe thought best, and to be applied for the benefit of Muslims 
in general, or in practice as the revenue of the state which he estab- 
lished. Thus the ordinary Indian peasant was not necessarily affected 
by conquest; he remained on the land, but he came under a new 
master, who might possibly increase his burdens, or more probably 
fall in for the moment with the arrangements which he found in 
existence. Under this system there were three questions of immediate 
interest to both the parties—the amount of the share claimed by the 
state, the method of its assessment, and the arrangements for col- 
lecting the sums due; these three points will be noticed in order, 
but something must first be said of the position occupied by the 
peasant. 

The face of the country was divided into villages in the Indian 
sense of the word, which is very nearly that of the English “civil 
parish”’, denoting a specific area of land, usually but not necessarily 
inhabited, originating probably more or less at haphazard, but 
defined and recognised for administrative purposes. Most villages, 
though not all, were occupied and managed by what appears to be 
a very old institution, a brotherhood or community of peasants, 
acknowledging, and united by, the tie of common ancestry. Each 
member of the brotherhood held in separate possession the land which 
he cultivated, and enjoyed the fruits of his labour; but in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the village the members acted as a body, their 
agents being the headmen, chosen from among themselves according 
to the custom of the locality. The headmen could let to tenants the 
land not required by members of the brotherhood, and they repre- 
sented the village in its dealings with the administration; the extent 
of their powers varied in different regions, but they were everywhere 
important; and in those villages where a brotherhood did not exist, 
headmen were usually appointed by external authority for the dis- 
charge of similar functions. Each village had a hereditary registrar 
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or accountant,! who maintained records of cultivation, receipts, and 
payments, and assisted the headmen in the performance of the duties 
which have just been described. 

The villages were grouped into larger units known as parganas, 
which were also recognised for administrative purposes. There was 
a headman (chaudhri) in each pargana; his functions in the Muslim 
period are not described in the authorities, but he received orders 
from the administration, and exercised some sort of local jurisdiction. 
There was also a registrar or accountant (qdnungo) for the pargana; 
the post was ordinarily hereditary, and its holder was the repository 
of local agrarian knowledge, and, as the name implies, the interpreter 
of local customs on whom foreign administrators relied. 

The nature of the peasants’ tenure cannot be described accurately 
in the precise legal terms now in use. When a peasant not belonging 
to the brotherhood was allowed by the headmen to cultivate land 
in the village, the conditions of his tenure were primarily matters for 
agreement between the two parties, and anything like uniformity 
cannot be postulated; but it is probable that, while such agreements 
were ordinarily made for a single year, the terms tended to be 
repeated until they became customary in the eyes of both parties, 
so that arbitrary ejectment or enhancement would have been viewed 
with disfavour, provided always that the tenant paid the stipulated 
sums. The amount of a tenant’s payment was not usually fixed in 
the lump, but was made up of the revenue due on his cultivation, 
together with a proportionate addition representing the profit of the 
brotherhood; and consequently it would vary with any alteration 
made in the assessment of the village. 

As regards the members of the brotherhood, there is no doubt that, 
subject to due payment of the revenue, their connection with the 
village was regarded as a settled fact; and if a village was deserted 
owing to economic or administrative pressure, there was a general 
understanding that the brotherhood could return and occupy it if 
they chose to do so. Individual members of the brotherhood could 
transmit their land to their heirs, and could transfer it by sale or 
mortgage, but always subject to the fundamental condition that the 
revenue due was paid. Under Hindu law a peasant could be ejected 
for inefficiency, and possibly for other reasons also; no similar pro- 
vision has been traced in the extant official documents of the Muslim 
period, but these establish the fact that peasants could be flogged 
for failure to produce adequate crops, while sale of a peasant’s wife 
and children, although not of the peasant himself, was a recognised 
process for the recovery of arrears. 

The explanation of this position, which appears so anomalous at 
the present day, is to be found in the fact that neither Hindu text- 


1 Known in northern India as patwdéri, in Gujarat as taldti, in the Bombay Deccan as 
kulkarai, and in Madras as karnam. 
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writers nor Muslim administrators were concerned primarily with 
peasants’ rights. In Hindu law, the emphasis is on the peasant’s 
duty to cultivate land and pay the revenue; and the same idea 
persisted throughout the Muslim period, when failure to cultivate, 
or to pay, was regarded as tantamount to rebellion. So long as a 
peasant performed his duty, there would be no reason for displacing 
him, while if he failed in his duty, his displacement would follow as 
a matter of course, provided that a more efficient successor was avail- 
able. This proviso is, however, important. During the Muslim period 
competition for productive land was not general; in most places land 
was waiting for peasants with the material resources needed for its 
cultivation; and an inefficient peasant might be better than none at 
all. In such circumstances the essence of successful administration 
was to keep peasants on the land, not to turn them off it. 

The operation of these ideas can be traced in documents issued in 
the Muslim period by the Revenue Ministry, an organisation which 
was, of course, controlled by the ruler of the time, but which appears 
to have preserved its continuity during periods of violent political 
change, and to have maintained a permanent departmental tradition 
of its own. To attract peasants to vacant land, to induce peasants to 
extend the area tilled, to secure improvement in the class of crops 
grown, these were the permanent ideals, though in practice they 
might often be masked by the need or the greed of the moment. 

The texts are not absolutely in accordance regarding the share 
of produce which a Hindu king might claim from the peasants 
without sin, but the commonest figure is one-sixth, which might be 
increased in emergencies to one-fourth, or even one-third. How far 
practice conformed to theory in this matter is doubtful; some cases 
which have been studied in detail indicate that the share actually 
taken in particular Hindu kingdoms was nearer one-half than one- 
sixth, but they are too few to form the basis of a confident generalisa- 
tion. There is no similar arithmetical limitation in Islamic law; the 
sovereign has a free hand, subject only to the warning emphasised 
in the early texts that he should avoid discouraging production by 
excessive burdens. In Muslim India it may be said in a general way 
that the claim usually varied from one-third to one-half; and, in 
the economic conditions which prevailed, it is probable that the lower 
proportion was not far short of the danger-point, where production 
would begin to be checked, while the higher proportion was almost 
certainly injurious. There is nothing in the contemporary authorities 
to show that any deductions were allowed before the produce was 
divided, but it is not improbable that some small customary pro- 
vision was made in this way for charity and for the menial servants 
employed in the village. 

As regards methods of assessment, the primitive plan of dividing 
the produce of each field at harvest is open to obvious practical 
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objections, and for an indefinite period the usual practice of the 
country has been to estimate the yield of the growing crop, and 
charge the grower on the estimate, dividing the produce only in 
those cases—ordinarily very rare—where the accuracy of the estimate 
is disputed. Under these arrangements, which are conveniently 
described as Sharing, by division or by estimation as the case may 
be, the grower’s liability varies from season to season both with the 
area sown and with the yield harvested. In the common alternative 
called Measurement, a fixed charge, either in cash or in produce, 
is made on each unit of area sown, and the grower takes the whole 
risk, being in theory liable for the full charge even when the crop 
has failed; but in practice it was usually necessary to remit a portion 
of the state’s claim in unfavourable seasons. These two methods 
of assessment—Sharing and Measurement—persisted side by side 
throughout the Muslim period, but at some uncertain epoch there 
emerged a third, which may be called Contract; under it the indi- 
vidual peasant came to terms with the assessor, or with the headman, 
to pay a stated sum for his holding, independent of the area he might 
sow or the crop he might reap, so that his position was substantially 
that of a tenant at the present day. Finally, in some parts of the 
country there was a fourth method, the Plough-rent, which is not 
easy to reconcile with the terms of the sacred law, and is perhaps even 
older; under it, a stated charge was made on each plough and team, 
the unit of productive power, and the owner of the team was free 
to cultivate as much land as he could, and in whatever way he chose. 

Under each of these methods the demand on the peasant might be 
made either in cash or in produce at the option of the state, the 
amount of produce due being valued at current prices when payment 
was required in cash. Collection in kind was doubtless the earlier 
practice, but throughout the Muslim period cash payment was the 
general rule, though produce continued to be paid in some backward 
areas, and in two recorded instances cash payments were suspended 
to meet financial emergencies. 

The modern idea that collection of State dues should be made by 
salaried officials directly from the person liable is not generally 
applicable to India during the Muslim period. The practice existed, 
and on occasion was enforced over wide areas by individual admini- 
strators; but the general rule was to delegate the work of collection 
to one class or another of a heterogeneous group, whom it is con- 
venient to describe collectively as Intermediaries, and who in practice 
frequently decided on the method of assessment to be applied within 
their charge. The main classes of Intermediaries were Chiefs, Head- 
men, Farmers, and Assignees. 

Under Muslim rule large areas of the country were left in the 
possession of Hindu chiefs who had, at any rate, a claim to sovereignty, 
but had submitted to the Muslim rulers on terms which preserved 
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to them internal jurisdiction ; these terms might include the payment 
of a fixed tribute, or merely the personal service of the chief with his 
troops, but in either case the Muslim administration did not ordinarily 
interfere with assessment or collection of the revenue, so long as the 
terms were observed. If a chief defaulted, the result was ordinarily 
a punitive expedition, and either his displacement or a revision of 
the terms previously in force; but so long as he remained loyal, he 
enjoyed the revenue of his territories subject to the payment of the 
stipulated tribute, if any. 

The position of a chief depended partly on the accessibility of his 
territory, and partly on the strength of his clan. In broken country, 
remote from an administrative centre, even a petty chief might main- 
tain himself for an indefinite period merely or mainly because his 
possessions were not worth annexing; in the open plains a chief who 
was the head of a numerous and martial clan settled in a compact 
area might survive because his fighting strength made him a dangerous 
enemy but a valuable ally. The chronicles tell us little of such chiefs, 
but their importance in the Muslim period can be inferred from the 
number who survived into the nineteenth century, not only in 
Rajputana and Central India, where many of them were accepted 
as princes, but also in large areas in Bihar and the United Provinces, 
where they usually became landholders. 

It was a common practice for the revenue assessors to come to 
terms with the headmen year by year for the revenue to be paid 
by the village as a whole; the sum to be paid was fixed on a con- 
sideration of the productive resources of the village, but was not 
assessed directly on the separate portions of cultivated land, or on 
the individual peasants. When this arrangement was made, the 
headmen distributed the burden of the revenue according to the 
custom of the village, collected each peasant’s quota, paid the authori- 
ties in lump sums, and bore the brunt of official severity in case of 
default. 

The practice of farming the revenue of a village, or larger area, is 
of old standing in India; the farmer engaged to pay a lump sum, 
hoping to collect more from the peasants, and so make a profit for 
himself. Almost up to the end of the Muslim period the duration 
of such farms was very short, one year being an ordinary term; but 
in the eighteenth century the duration tended to become indefinite, 
and in practice the position might even become hereditary. 

Assignment was, however, the most distinctive institution of the 
period. Every officer of the State was entitled to receive an income 
defined precisely in cash, out of which he had ordinarily to maintain 
a specified force of cavalry, available for the service of the ruler at 
any time; but for all the more important officers payment of this 
income in cash was the exception. Ordinarily an officer’s claim was 
satisfied by assignment of the revenue of an area estimated to yield 
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the income due to him, and the assignee thereupon assumed the 
administration of that area, assessing and collecting the revenue, and 
endeavouring to obtain from it at least the amount of his claim, and 
if possible something more. The assignee thus stood to the peasants 
in the position of the state, and, subject to any restrictions imposed 
on him by authority, he had a free hand in the administration; he 
could assess and collect the revenue of each peasant through his 
servants, or he could deal with the headmen of the villages, or he 
could hand them over to farmers. Throughout the Muslim period 
the great bulk of the cultivated land was ordinarily in the hands of 
assignees, but certain tracts, described as khdlisa, were reserved to 
provide the treasury with cash, and were managed by the Revenue 
Ministry on one or other of the systems already described. 

The foregoing analysis is necessary for descriptive purposes, but, 
taken by itself, it might give a misleading idea of rigidity in what was 
essentially a flexible structure. It was a simple and natural arrange- 
ment for a salaried staff working at a distance to undertake to supply 
a stated net income, instead of rendering complicated and detailed 
accounts of receipts and expenditure, and collectors could thus easily 
be transformed into farmers. A farmer holding for an indefinite term 
could assume a position not distinguishable in practice from that 
of a tribute-paying chief; a village headman might in favourable 
circumstances become a village autocrat, and, by taking farms of 
neighbouring villages, raise himself by degrees to a similar position; 
and in periods when the central authority was weak such tendencies 
might operate to transform the conditions prevailing over large areas. 

From these preliminary explanations we may turn to the history 
of the subject during the Mughul period. There is no formal descrip- 
tion of the revenue system in force in northern India at the opening 
of the sixteenth century ; but incidental notices in the chronicles show 
that under the Lodi dynasty the great bulk of the kingdom was held 
in assignment by the Afghan leaders who constituted its effective 
strength. They show also that in practice the assignees enjoyed a free 
hand in regard to assessment, as well as in the treatment of any 
minor chiefs whose lands lay within their assignments; and the only 
record of interference by the king is an order issued by Ibrahim 
Lodi prohibiting the assignees from taking revenue in cash, an order 
which appears to have been justified by the prevailing scarcity of 
silver currency. In the absence of any record of a change, it may be 
assumed that these arrangements persisted in their main lines under 
Babur and Huméayin, and the basis of Akbar’s distinctive system is 
to be found in the reorganisation effected by Sher Shah. 

As depicted in the chronicles Sher Shah stands out as a masterful 
and tireless administrator of the Indian type, attending personally 
to every detail of the business of his kingdom, and introducing large 
changes of system in what would now be thought a very summary 
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manner; but his reign was too short to furnish a final test of the 
suitability of the measures he introduced. He stands out also as the 
only ruler of northern India who is known to have acquired practical 
experience in the detailed work of assessing and collecting revenue, 
for as a young man he had brought into order the assignment held 
by his father from the Lodi dynasty. The chronicler’s account of his 
activities at this time shows that he had already accepted the prin- 
ciples which later on he was to apply on a larger scale in northern 
India; he believed in maintaining direct relations with the individual 
peasants, he distrusted the village headmen, and he regarded equitable 
assessment and strict collection as the two essentials of revenue 
administration. 

The share of the produce which he claimed at this time is not on 
record; but after his accession to the throne in the year 1540 the 
general proportion taken from the kingdom, apart from one favoured 
region, was one-third, and probably this was not an innovation, but 
was a standard already familiar in practice. The method of assess- 
ment adopted was measurement, the charge on each unit of area 
sown being a stated weight of produce. The authorities do not indicate 
clearly whether the peasants were now required to pay in cash or in 
grain; the former is more probable, because Ibrahim’s order for 
grain-payments was the result of scarcity of currency, and this diffi- 
culty must have disappeared under Sher Shah, who reorganised the 
currency and coined both silver and copper in large quantities. The 
distinctive feature of the new arrangements was the way in which 
the demand on the peasants was calculated. Standard yields of each 
staple crop were calculated or estimated—how this was done is not 
recorded—separately for three classes of land, described as “‘good”’, 
““middling”’, and “‘inferior’’; the average of these figures was struck; 
and one-third of the average was claimed as revenue from each unit 
of area, whatever its actual yield might be. The effect was neces- 
sarily to overcharge the bad land, and to undercharge the good; 
in the case of wheat, for instance, the charge works out at about 
24 per cent. of the estimated produce of “good” land, while on 
“inferior” land it was 48 per cent. The inequality would, however, 
naturally adjust itself by variations in the crops grown, so that exces- 
sive charges would tend to be eliminated. 

On one point of great practical importance the authorities are 
ambiguous; it is uncertain whether these standard yields were calcu- 
lated separately for each agricultural tract, or whether single standards 
were adopted for the kingdom as a whole. If the latter course was 
followed, over-pressure on the less productive regions must, in an 
extensive kingdom, have led to a complete breakdown on the occur- 
rence of unfavourable seasons; if the former, the arrangements might 
have been reasonably successful; but, as has been said above, the 
reign was too short for them to be adequately tested, and the political 
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instability of the years intervening between the death of Sher Shah 
and the accession of Akbar was such as to mask the operation of 
economic factors. 

As regards the method of collection, Sher Shah granted assign- 
ments as his predecessors had done; there is nothing on record to 
indicate that he curtailed the freedom which assignees had pre- 
viously enjoyed, though the general character of his administration 
renders this not improbable. We may be confident that his methods 
were followed closely in the tracts reserved for the treasury, and we 
may conjecture that, to a varying extent, they prevailed also in 
assignments. 

The historical importance of Sher Shah’s methods lies in the fact 
that they formed the starting-point of the series of experiments in 
administration which marked the first half of Akbar’s reign. Much 
information regarding these experiments is furnished by the authori- 
ties, but they are in some respects incomplete, while their language 
is highly technical; particular statements divorced from their context 
may easily be misunderstood; and the account which follows, based 
on study of the authorities as a whole, differs substantially from much 
which has been written on the subject in the past. It deals in order, 
first, with the experiments in assessment made in the heart of the 
empire, from the Punjab to Bihar; next, with the practice in regard 
to assignments; and then with the working of the arrangements 
finally adopted for the empire as a whole. 

In the early years of Akbar’s reign the revenue was assessed by 
measurement, and the demand made on the peasants was based on 
a schedule of assessment rates which had been prepared under Sher 
Shah: as has been said above, it is uncertain whether Sher Shah 
used one schedule or several, but under Akbar there is no doubt 
that only one was employed. From the outset the demand was made 
in cash, the produce due under the schedule being valued at prices 
fixed by order of the emperor. These arrangements could not be 
made to work satisfactorily: nor is it possible that they could have 
worked for long. Just at first, the prices fixed for valuing the produce 
were uniform for the whole empire, and were apparently based on 
those which ruled in the vicinity of the court. In the tenth year of 
the reign varying local prices were substituted for the uniform scale 
previously used ; but this measure, though obviously an improvement, 
did not suffice to remove the difficulties, and three years later the 
use of Sher Shah’s schedule was abandoned so far as the reserved 
areas were concerned, though seasonal cash-rates continued to be 
calculated from it, presumably for the use of assignees. For the 
reserved areas a more summary procedure was introduced, which is 
not explained in detail; probably it was assessment through the 
headmen, though it is possible that in some cases farms were given. 

These summary assessments must be regarded as a temporary 
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measure, intended merely to tide over the emergency, for in the 
fifteenth year of the reign (1570-71) new schedules of assessment 
rates, applicable to all land whether assigned or reserved, were 
brought into force throughout the country. According to my reading 
of the authorities, the new schedules were of precisely the same form 
as the old, showing the demand to be made on the peasant as one- 
third of the average estimated produce; the difference lay in the 
fact that the average produce was now estimated separately for each 
pargana, and not tor the empire as a whole, thus eliminating the 
difticulties which had resulted from ignoring local differences in pro- 
ductivity. The demand was still stated in terms of produce, and the 
prices at which it was valued in each season required the emperor’s 
sanction. 

These new schedules were worked out by the qdndungos, each for 
his own pargana, under the supervision of Raja Todar Mal, who was 
now associated with Muzaffar Khan in the charge of the Revenue 
Ministry, and was in practice its effective head. ‘Todar Mal’s early 
history is obscure. He has been identified by some modern writers 
with one Todar Khattri, who was employed by Sher Shah in building 
the fort of Rohtads, and it has been assumed that he was connected 
with the revenue administration from that time onward; but the 
identification is not supported by anything in the contemporary 
chronicles, and the mere name is scarcely an adequate basis for a 
confident conclusion. In Akbar’s reign he emerges first in the year 
1565, when he was performing military duties; and from 1570 to 
his death in 1589 he tills a conspicuous place in the chronicles, some- 
times as a successful commander in the field, sometimes as the 
Revenue Minister, to which post he returned from successive military 
expeditions, always as a highly competent and exceptionally honest 
officer, who at the same time was not easy to work with owing to 
his ill-temper, obstinacy, and vindictiveness. 

The assessment schedules which were introduced in 1570-71 
remained in force for ten years, and apparently they were found 
suitable, so far as the claim, stated in produce, was concerned; but 
recurring difficulties in calculating the seasonal cash-demand even- 
tually led to their abandonment. The prices at which the produce- 
claim should be valued had to; be sanctioned by the emperor, 
separately for each region and for each season. The emperor was 
constantly on the move, the distances to be covered increased with 
the expansion of the empire, the issue of orders was delayed, and the 
whole business of assessment and collection was thereby hindered, 
to the inconvenience of everyone concerned; while, in addition, the 
reports of local prices, on which the emperor’s orders were based, 
were suspected in some cases to be fraudulent. Akbar met the 
emergency by deciding to discard schedules stated in produce, and 
to fix assessment rates in cash, which could be applied, season by 
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season, to the area actually cropped without the need for recurring 
references to the court. 

For this purpose the parganas were grouped into what would now 
be called assessment circles on the basis of agricultural homogeneity, 
and for each circle a schedule of rates was framed showing the amount 
of money to be demanded on the unit area of each crop, known as 
bigha; the size of this unit varied within wide limits, but the bigha 
to which the schedules refer was probably a little less than five- 
eighths of an acre. Che range of the rates was extensive; one schedule, 
which may be taken as a tair sample, shows that small millets were 
charged 11 ddm, large millets from 25 to 30, barley 40, wheat 60, 
sugarcane and indigo 120, and betel 220 dam, the dam being approxi- 
mately one-fortieth of a rupee. Such figures make it easy to under- 
stand why the Revenue Ministry consistently pressed for improvement 
in the class of crops; a change trom cereals to sugarcane for imstance 
would immediately double or treble the revenue due from the area 
affected. 

Contemporary descriptions of this reform are incomplete, but 
apparently the method adopted was to strike an average tor each 
circle of the cash-demand rates which had been used within that 
circle during the ten years for which Todar Mal’s schedules had been 
in operation. It is uncertain whether these averages were adjusted, 
or were used as they worked out; but the schedules, in which the 
rates are given in thousandths of a rupee, show that no attempt was 
made to secure round or convenient figures tor the recurring calcula- 
tions, and it is probable that no tormal adjustments were made. 

With these schedules of rates stated in cash, the process of seasonal 
assessment was simple. When the crops were showmg above ground, 
measuring parties were sent into the villages to record the areas 
which had been sown. From these field records the total area sown 
by each peasant was extracted, crop by crop, care being taken to 
exclude areas where sowings had failed; the sanctioned assessment 
rates were then used to calculate the total revenue due from that 
peasant; and the sums due from each peasant were brought together 
im an assessment statement for the village, on the basis ot which col- 
lections were made at harvest, though the rules provided for adjust- 
ments required by injury to crops after the assessment had been made. 

So far as the chronicles show, this method of assessment remained 
in force until the end of Akbar’s reign, but its application was not 
absolutely rigid. One case is recorded where the sanctioned charges 
were temporarily raised. Akbar’s prolonged residence in Lahore had 
resulted in a marked rise of local prices, and the revenue demand was 
increased by 20 per cent. in the area affected, but this temporary 
increase was discontinued when the emperor left the Punjab in the 
year 159% No other increase of the same kind is recorded, but the 
silence of the chronicles is not conclusive in such matters. On the 
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other hand, a series of exceptionally good seasons occurring in the 
country between Delhi and Allahabad from 1585 to 1590 led to such 
a fall of prices that the revenue could not be paid, and large remis- 
sions had to be granted—by assignees as well as in the lands reserved 
for the treasury. There is no record of remissions having been made 
in years when the crops were bad, and we may assume that this 
eventuality was considered to be met by the standing provisions 
mentioned above for the exclusion of areas where sowings had failed, 
and for adjusting the assessment to meet subsequent injuries. 

We now pass from assessments to assignments. In the opening 
years of Akbar’s reign, officers were ordinarily remunerated by 
assignment, and a difficulty emerged which must always have been 
latent in the system. An eastern autocrat was bound to be liberal, 
if he was to retain the services of an adequate and competent staff; 
and liberality was even more indispensable in the case of an autocracy 
in the making, the position which Bairam Khan as regent for Akbar 
had to face. It is no matter for surprise therefore that the cost of 
establishment should have grown more quickly than the resources 
of what was a relatively small empire, and that the Revenue Ministry 
should have found itself unable to make assignments sufficient to 
cover the salaries granted by the regent. The way in which the 
difficulty was met was characteristic of the times. For the purpose 
of allocating assignments the Ministry maintained registers, which 
may be called “the Valuation of the Empire”, or more shortly, 
“the Valuation”, showing the income which each local area might 
be expected to yield, one year with another, to the assignee. When 
orders for assignments could not be met in full, the figures in the 
valuation were arbitrarily raised, so that the orders could be carried 
out on paper, but the assignee would in fact be unable to realise 
the income to which he was entitled. The inevitable result was dis- 
satisfaction throughout the staff of the empire, and corruption inside 
the Ministry. 

The original record having thus become worthless, Akbar in the 
year 1566 ordered the preparation of a new valuation, which was 
duly effected, but it went the way of the first, being corruptly 
falsified; and by 1573 the dissatisfaction in the state service was such 
that the emperor decided, with the concurrence, or perhaps at the 
suggestion, of Raja Todar Mal, to pay salaries in cash, and to bring 
practically the whole of northern India directly under the Revenue 
Ministry. For this purpose the country was divided into circles, each 
estimated to yield, when fully developed, a crore (karor) of dam 
(250,000 rupees), and a staff of officials was posted to each circle 
with instructions to press on agricultural development as quickly as 
possible; the officer in charge of the circle was officially designated 
‘Amil, or ‘Amalguzar, that is to say, Administrator, but popularly 
he became known as Xarori, a soubriquet derived from the nominal 
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extent of his charge, and eventually this designation passed into the 
official language. These arrangements lasted for five years. In 1579- 
80 a new valuation was made, calculated on the precise data furnished 
by the ten years’ operation of Todar Mal’s assessment rates, and the 
practice of assignment again became general, though this fact is 
not formally recorded in the chronicles. The reasons for the change 
are matters for conjecture. The most probable view is that the intro- 
duction of cash salaries was intended from the first as a temporary 
measure, pending the time when data for a trustworthy valuation 
should become available; but in any case the reversion to the practice 
of assignment may have been hastened by the occurrence of grave 
scandals in the revenue administration. 

The large and sudden extension of direct assessment and collection 
was obviously an enterprise requiring careful supervision. This re- 
quirement was provided at the outset, for the initial measures were 
planned by Raji Todar Mal, and executed by the staff which he 
had chosen; but shortly afterwards he was called away for military 
duty, and the charge of the Revenue Ministry devolved on Khvaja 
Shah Mansir, who, it may be assumed, followed the usual practice 
of the period, and replaced the existing staff by his own nominees. 
A period of corruption and extortion ensued, which brought the 
revenue administration into disrepute, and operated to restrict 
cultivation, and thereby reduce the financial resources of the empire, 
which it had been hoped to increase. When, after the execution of 
Shah Mansi for treason in 1581, Raja Todar Mal resumed effective 
charge of the Ministry, he issued orders for the prevention of such 
malpractices in future, and at the same time took drastic action 
against the officials suspected of misconduct, calling them to account 
for the sums they had embezzled or extorted, and employing the 
traditional procedure, under which a suspect was detained in prison, 
and flogged, or otherwise tortured, periodically, until a satisfactory 
settlement was reached. 

These processes dragged on for some years, but were at last brought 
to a close by the intervention of Akbar, who appointed Amir Fath- 
ullah Shirazi as an imperial commissioner (Amin-ul-mulk) to dispose 
of the cases pending in the Revenue Ministry, and in effect to be at 
its head, though Todar Mal was not formally superseded. The com- 
missioner performed his duties effectively, and drew up proposals, which 
were sanctioned by the emperor, for reforming the procedure of the 
Ministry in its relations with the local staff. This measure, introduced 
in 1585, practically completes the revenue history of the reign, so far as 
it finds a place in the chronicles. The only important change recorded 
in later years was the decision, taken in 1596, to bring the provincial 
revenue officers, now designated Diwan, directly under the orders of 
the Ministry, thus relieving the viceroy of responsibility for revenue 
administration, and originating the administrative dyarchy which 
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persisted until thecollapse of the empire, with revenue business (diwdni) 
conducted independently of the general administration (faujdari). 

The result of the period of experiment which covered the first half 
of Akbar’s reign was to provide a workable revenue system for 
northern India; but the system was not applied to the outlying 
portions of the empire, each of which was treated as the local circum- 
stances required. The standard, or “‘regulation”, system may be 
described as follows. The basis of the state’s claim on the peasant 
was still one-third of the produce, but the actual demand was made 
in the form of a sum of money, varying with the locality and with 
the crop, on each unit of area sown in each season. The bulk of 
northern India was assigned, and the detailed conduct of assessment 
and collection was in the hands of the assignees, who, however, were 
bound by the sanctioned schedules of assessment rates. The area 
reserved for the treasury was divided into circles, each in charge of a 
karori or collector, who was under the orders of the provincial diwdn, 
himself responsible, at first to the viceroy, but afterwards directly 
to the Revenue Ministry. The collector was required to deal with 
established cultivation strictly in accordance with the regulation 
system; but he was under constant pressure to increase the revenue 
yielded by his circle by the two traditional processes, extension of 
cultivation and improvement in the class of crops; and, in order to 
attain these objects, he was allowed a considerable degree of latitude. 
Thus he was authorised to reduce the standard rates on the more 
remunerative crops, when this was necessary in order to secure an 
increase in the area under them; he could make temporary reductions 
in the schedules of rates in case of land which had gone out of cultiva- 
tion, so as to stimulate its reclamation; for extension of tillage in 
waste land he could agree to almost whatever terms the peasants 
offered; and when the village headmen exerted themselves suc- 
cessfully with this object, he could allow them a substantial com- 
mission by way of reward. When the assessments fell due, the peasants 
were encouraged to bring their revenue personally to the local 
treasury, though collecting agents were also employed in the villages ; 
and, speaking generally, it may be said that the distinctive feature 
of the system was the direct relationship which it established between 
the collector and the individual peasant, who was to be treated as 
an independent unit, encouraged to increase production, and assisted 
with loans for that purpose, but held firmly to the engagements into 
which he had entered. 

It will be obvious that the success or failure of this system must 
have depended entirely on the quality of the administration. The 
amount of detailed work, to be accomplished season by season under 
the strict time limit imposed by agricultural conditions, was very 
great; opportunities for extortion and oppression of individuals were 
numerous; and if there was dishonesty or inefficiency at the centre, 
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the system must soon have broken down. There is no record of a 
collapse, or of a recurrence of scandals like those which occurred 
before the year 1581; but it must be borne in mind that our informa- 
tion regarding the closing years of the reign is much less detailed than 
for the earlier period. The most probable view is that, while the system 
worked reasonably well under Akbar, it disappeared under his suc- 
cessor, but definite evidence on this question is wanting. 

This regulation system extended, broadly speaking, to the plains 
of northern India, excluding the areas left in the hands of the Hindu 
chiefs, that is to say, to the provinces of Multan, Lahore, Delhi 
(excluding the Kuméiin hills), Agra, Allahabad, and the bulk of 
Bihar; but the southern parts of the two last-named provinces, 
bordering on the unadministered region known as Gondwana, were 
excluded from its operations, as was the hill-country lying between 
Bihar and Bengal. The system was in force also in those parts of 
Ajmer which were not left to the chiefs, and it is said to have been 
introduced in Malwa, but the records regarding this province are 
obscure; the eastern portion, bordering on Gondwana, and the 
western portion, bordering on Ajmer, were left to chiefs, while 
apparently some arrangements more simple than the regulation 
system were in force over a large part of the remainder of the 
province. 

In the outlying provinces, local practices were ordinarily continued. 
In the northern mountains—Kashmir, Kabul and Qandahar—these 
practices were diversified, and too complex to be summarised in a 
few words; here as elsewhere, the basic idea was to take a share of 
the produce, but the share was ordinarily calculated by methods 
which gave an approximation to the system of measurement. In 
Sind one-third of the produce was claimed, and the demand was 
assessed by sharing. The records regarding Gujarat are conflicting, 
but can be interpreted on the hypothesis that measurement was prac- 
tised for a time, and then superseded by assessment on the village as 
a unit made with the headmen, or possibly with farmers. In Berar 
and (probably) Khandesh such village assessments were the rule, 
and the same statement holds good of Bengal (including Orissa); 
contemporary authorities lend no support to the legend which was 
current at the end of the eighteenth century that Todar Mal made 
a detailed assessment on the individual peasants of Bengal. In most 
of these provinces large areas were left in the hands of chiefs, and 
thus were not assessed by the Revenue Ministry, or available for 
assignment. 

Precise information is wanting regarding the fiscal relations sub- 
sisting between Akbar and those chiefs who retained jurisdiction 
over their domains. It is possible that revenue was claimed, at least 
from some of them, in the form of a stipulated annual tribute, as 
had been the practice at earlier periods; but the obscure records 
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which alone are available for the territories of the more important 
chiefs can also be interpreted on the theory that the emperor claimed 
nothing beyond loyal service, including of course the periodical 
presents which etiquette required, and that the Revenue Ministry 
recorded a chief’s territory as his assignment, valued at some arbitrary 
figure for the formal completion of its records. 

Before passing to the reign of Jahangir a few words may be said 
regarding the practice of alienating revenue in grants made by way 
of charity or favour. Such alienation was traditional. In Akbar’s 
time grants were officially described by the Turki name suyurghdl, 
but in the ordinary literature they appear as milk (domain), or 
madad-i-ma‘dsh (assistance to livelihood), terms which are not dis- 
tinguishable in practice. The usual form of grant was an area of 
stated size, which at first seems to have consisted of land already 
cultivated. Akbar made it a rule that one-half of the grant should 
ordinarily be waste land, so that while the grantee could forthwith 
collect the revenue due from the peasants on the moiety under 
cultivation, he had to exert himself to bring the remainder of the 
land under the plough in order to obtain the full benefit of the 
emperor’s liberality. The grants were professedly charitable, and, in 
some cases at least, the formal document recited that the recipient 
had no other means of livelihood, but in practice this limitation was 
not strictly observed; they were made sometimes for the life of the 
grantee, sometimes for two generations, and sometimes for an in- 
definite term; but the records show that they could be resumed or 
revised at any time at the discretion of the administration. 

The business connected with these grants was transacted, not in 
the Revenue Ministry, but in a separate department, which was 
presided over by the Sadr, a high officer charged with supervision 
of the administration of Islamic law. The Sadr exercised very exten- 
sive powers, subject of course to the emperor’s personal intervention ; 
and in practice the history of the office is one of profuse and some- 
times corrupt liberality, punctuated by spasms of vigorous retrench- 
ment. The tenure of a grant was thus insecure. A grantee might 
find himself deprived of some or all the land he held as the result 
of a change of policy, or of personnel; and on occasion he might be 
affected by a general order like that which was issued shortly after 
the year 1595, summarily reducing by one-half all the grants existing 
in the province of Gujarat. On the other hand, influence and bribery 
might secure undisturbed possession, or the retention of land in excess 
of what had been granted; and such accounts as have survived of the 
working of the department indicate a thoroughly inefficient and 
corrupt administration. Some idea of the importance of these grants 
can be formed from the fact that in the statistics included in the 
Ain-t-Akbari the grants in the five northern provinces, from Lahore 
to Allahabad, amount to about 33 per cent. of the total revenue. 
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Contemporary authorities furnish very little information regarding 
the revenue system which was in operation under Jahangir, but the 
general slackness and inefficiency which characterised the greater 
part of his reign may safely be assumed to have left their mark on 
a department which, as has been said above, depended for success 
entirely on the quality of the administration; and this inference 1s 
borne out by the fact that the income from the reserved areas fell 
off seriously and progressively, so that, towards the close of the reign, 
the accumulations in the treasury were being drawn on to meet 
current expenditure. The most probable view is that Akbar’s regula- 
tion system was discarded during this reign, and replaced by village 
assessments, made with the headmen or with farmers as circumstances 
might permit; and the silence of the chronicles is consistent with the 
hypothesis that this change was not made formally or deliberately, 
but came about gradually as the vigour of the administration declined. 

The great bulk of the revenue continued to be assigned to officers 
in the state service, and there are some indications that in practice 
assignees now enjoyed a free hand in the management of their 
holdings, so long at least as complaints did not attract the emperor’s 
personal attention. The system of managing assignments was not 
uniform, for, while some officers assessed and collected the revenue 
through a salaried staff, others handed the business over to specula- 
tive farmers. The instability which characterised the administration 
in general was particularly noteworthy in this branch. Assignments 
were changed so frequently as to make it dangerous for ordinary 
holders to pursue a constructive policy of development, or do any- 
thing beyond extracting as much money as was possible; and there 
is evidence that in some parts of the country the practice had grown 
up of collecting one or more instalments of revenue in advance as a 
sort of insurance against loss in the probable event of a sudden 
transfer. Judging from the descriptions of foreign observers, among 
others William Hawkins, the first Englishman known to have held 
a Mughul assignment, the Revenue Ministry at this period must 
have been a hotbed of intrigue and corruption, with the staff disposed 
to reserve the most productive, or most easily managed, areas, but 
willing to assign them for sufficient consideration, and with actual 
or prospective assignees struggling to obtain, and to keep, whatever 
suited them best, and to get rid of, or avoid, assignments which had 
already been squeezed dry. The effect of these conditions must have 
been to nullify any impetus that may have existed towards agricul- 
tural development, and it is probable that the decline which occurred 
in the receipts of the treasury was not due solely to embezzlement or 
inefficiency, but resulted in part from an actual fall in agricultural 
production. 

The only definite change in practice recorded in this reign was 
the introduction of the dltamghd grant, a form of tenure which was 
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already known in Central Asia but had not previously existed in 
India. A deserving officer could hope to receive a grant under this 
tenure of the village or pargana in which he was born, with the 
promise that the grant, once made, should not be altered or resumed. 
During the seventeenth century such grants appear to have been 
made very rarely, but the institution is of historical interest for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is the nearest approach to landowner- 
ship which has been traced during the Mughul period; ordinary 
grants were, as has been said above, liable to resumption or variation 
at any time in the ordinary course of administration, but an dltamgha 
could be annulled only by the final authority of the emperor, or, 
as modern jurists might say, by an Act of State. In the second place, 
during the eighteenth century the original limitations on the tenure 
came to be ignored, and the dltamghd grants which were then made 
profusely were subsequently recognised by the British government 
as conferring a perpetual and transferable right to hold the land free 
of revenue, the most complete form of landownership now existing 
in the country. 

The lack of contemporary information regarding Jahangir’s revenue 
administration continues during the reign of his successor. It is 
known that Shah Jahan reorganised the finances of the empire, and 
provided that sufficient areas should be reserved for the treasury to 
yield a recurring surplus after ordinary expenditure had been covered. 
It is known also that he devoted his personal attention to finance, 
and that he gave liberal rewards to collectors who had been successful 
in working up the revenue of their circles. Further, it is recorded 
that he issued general orders on the revenue system, but the text of 
these has not been found, and the extant description of them 1s too 
vague and eulogistic to be of any value to the historian. The nature 
of the system favoured by him can, however, be inferred from docu- 
ments of the early years of Aurangzib, which will be noticed below; 
briefly, it may be said that the general rule was to assess the village 
through the headmen at a sum calculated to yield the equivalent 
of from one-third to one-half of the produce, and that this rule 
applied, at least formally, to assigned as well as reserved areas. 
Assignment continued to be the prevalent practice, and in 1647, the 
twentieth year of the reign, revenue aggregating 1go millions of 
rupees was assigned, while thirty millions were reserved for the 
treasury. No records have survived to show how these figures were 
calculated, but the most probable view is that the valuation of the 
empire had been kept up to date in the Ministry, so that general 
re-valuations, such as had been made under Akbar, were no longer 
required, the figures for each local area being revised from time to 
time in the light of recent experience. 

In only one region of the empire do we know what was actually 
done in the course of this reign. The Deccan provinces which were 
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organised after the conquest of Ahmadnagar were found to be in a 
deplorable condition. They had suffered heavily in the terrible famine 
of 1630-32, and the war of conquest had practically completed their 
economic ruin, so that twenty years later the revenue accruing from 
them was still insufficient to meet the expense of their administration. 
During prince Aurangzib’s second viceroyalty of the Deccan, which 
began in the year 1652, a complete reorganisation of the revenue 
system of these provinces was undertaken by an officer named 
Murshid Quli Khan, who was appointed diwdn of Daulatabad and 
Telingana, and subsequently placed in charge also of Berar and 
Khandesh. 

As the result of his work, three methods of assessment emerged in 
this region. For some areas, presumably the tracts where agriculture 
was in a primitive stage, he retained the plough-rents which were 
traditional in the locality, the peasant paying a fixed annual sum 
for each plough and team, and being free to cultivate as much land 
as he chose in whatever way he found convenient. Elsewhere the 
diwan introduced the two familiar systems—sharing and measure- 
ment—side by side, and it is probable that the peasants were allowed 
the choice between them. The system of sharing adopted was of a 
type well known in other Islamic countries but hitherto unfamiliar 
in Muslim India. The share claimed was not uniform, but varied 
with the nature of the crop and with the source of water; thus half 
the produce was claimed for crops depending on the rains, one-third 
for grain irrigated from wells, and from one-fourth to one-ninth for 
the various high-grade crops such as sugarcane or poppy. Under 
measurement, on the other hand, the assessment rates, which were 
fixed in cash, were based on a uniform claim to one-fourth of the 
produce, a distinctly low figure when judged by the standard of the 
times. This lenient assessment was accompanied by active measures 
to re-people and reorganise the ruined villages, and capital was 
advanced when required, with the result that prosperity was for the 
time being restored. 

It does not appear that Murshid Quli Khan’s achievements in 
the Deccan had any reaction on the revenue administration in the 
north. The system which prevailed there in the first few years of 
Aurangzib’s reign can be studied in the general orders issued under 
his authority between 1665 and 1669, which describe the current 
practice, and indicate that it was then no novelty, but had prevailed 
long enough for the development of serious abuses. In certain, 
unspecified, tracts where the peasants were exceptionally poor, 
assessment was made by sharing, at rates varying from one-third 
to one-half the produce, the standard recognised throughout the 
orders; but as a rule the assessment was made annually in cash on 
the village as a unit. At the beginning of each year the assessor 
estimated the productivity of the village, having regard to recent 
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experience and to the standard figures recognised in the department, 
apparently the figures for some particular year which had been 
selected as being normal or typical. Using these data, the assessor 
proposed to the headmen a lump sum to be paid for the year in the 
instalments usual in the locality. The headmen could refuse the 
proposed assessment, in which case the revenue was determined, either 
by sharing or by measurement, on the season’s crops; but it must be 
borne in mind that these latter processes involved the intrusion into 
the village of a measuring, or estimating, party, the expense of which 
fell on the peasants, and which could be used effectively to punish 
recalcitrants, so that in practice the assessor was in a very strong 
position in his dealings with the headmen, and refusal of his pro- 
posals was probably rare. The best safeguard for the village lay in 
secrecy, so that the assessor should not be in a position to make an 
accurate estimate of its production. Various methods of concealing 
the facts appear in the later records as old-established practices; and 
it may reasonably be said that the well-known reluctance of the 
northern peasants to disclose their affairs to revenue officials has its 
roots in the system of village assessments. 

The duty of the revenue officials was*not confined, however, to 
ascertaining the yield of a village: they were required to stimulate 
efforts for improving it. Peasants were to be urged and encouraged 
to work their hardest; advances of capital and other favours were to 
be given to those who did so; the recalcitrant were to be threatened 
and flogged. Comparing this system with that which had been 
employed under Akbar, three main differences emerge. In the first 
place, the standard of assessment had been raised ; the former average 
of one-third had now become the minimum, while as much as one- 
half of the produce might be taken. In view of the financial position, 
it is probable that the maximum tended to become the standard, 
and that it was during this period that the rule of claiming one-half, 
which was familiar throughout the eighteenth century, became 
established over the greater part of northern India. In the second 
place, the individual peasant was relieved from the charges, and the 
possible exactions, incidental to the detailed measurements and 
assessments of Akbar’s time, and was left almost entirely in the hands 
of the village headmen. In the third place, the pressure on the head- 
men, and through them on the peasants, to pay the highest possible 
revenue had undoubtedly increased; the standard of the demand 
had been raised, but the actual claim tended to be the utmost sum 
that the village could be made to pay. The traditional veneration 
of the name of Todar Mal must be explained, not merely by the 
fact that his administration was in itself equitable, but also by the 
period of increased severity which followed it, so that the reign of 
Akbar, viewed through the hardships of later times, came to bear 
the aspect of a golden age. 
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In the authorities relating to northern India, the practice of 
assessing villages as units first becomes prominent in the reign of 
Aurangzib, but it would be a mistake to regard it as an innovation. 
The most probable view, based on stray hints and casual expressions 
in a literature which is far from complete, is that village assessment 
was already practised before the Muslim conquest, and that it never 
entirely disappeared. In the fourteenth century, and again in the 
sixteenth, the state for a time entered into direct relations with 
individual peasants, but probably village assessments were the rule 
in the thirteenth and fifteenth, as they certainly were in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth. In an extensive kingdom assessment on 
individuals could be carried out effectively only by a strong, wise, 
and vigorous administration: in times when these qualities were not 
available, the line of least resistance was to deal with villages as units. 

It has been said above that Aurangzib’s orders indicate the existence 
of serious abuses. Apart from the ordinary incidents of unauthorised 
cesses, levies and other exactions by local officers, the chief abuses 
were two, one in the revenue offices, the other in the village. Under 
pressure to increase the revenue, the practice had grown up of 
making sanguine assessments, more than could in fact be realised; 
then, as the year progressed, reports would come in of injury to the 
crops from drought, frost, hail and other calamities, injuries which 
involved a reduction in the assessments originally made. The Revenue 
Ministry considered, not unreasonably, that many of the calamities 
reported were fictitious, devised in order to get the local officials out 
of the difficulty caused by the original over-assessment, and stringent 
orders were issued to ensure that the controlling officers should be 
supplied with adequate information, and should closely scrutinise 
all reports of the kind. The effect of these orders is matter for con- 
jecture, but the necessity for their issue is significant of the pressure 
which had been exerted to bring assessments up to the highest possible 
figure. 

The other abuse was oppression of the weaker peasants by the 
village headmen, who had to distribute the amount of the assessment 
over individuals. The method of distributior in each village was 
determined by local custom, but manipulation was always possible 
in practice, and the Ministry suspected, again not unreasonably, 
that headmen were favouring themselves and their friends, to the 
prejudice of the peasants outside their circle. Records of the early 
British period show that something of the sort was in fact an inevitable 
incident of the system, not in all villages, but in some: the extent of 
the evil at any particular period cannot be determined with pre- 
cision; but its existence has to be borne in mind in any attempt to 
estimate the relative advantages of the different systems of assessment. 
In actual practice, direct dealing with individuals was probably on 
the whole favourable to the weaker peasants, and unpopular with 
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the stronger, who could be made to pay their full share; village 
assessment was doubtless an equitable system where a village con- 
sisted of a homogeneous body of peasants, but where cliques or 
factions existed, the weak sometimes had to pay for the strong. 

A distinctive feature of the orders issued by Aurangzib’s Ministry 
in 1668 was the stress laid on compliance with the principles and 
traditions of Islamic law. The same attitude had been adopted by 
Firtiz Tughluq in the second half of the fourteenth century, but the 
general practice in India had been to treat the revenue administra- 
tion as a secular matter, lying outside the province of ecclesiastical 
jurists. The practical effect of these orders was not, however, great. 
The fundamental features of the existing revenue system were, as 
has been said above, in accordance with the canons of Islamic law; 
and Aurangzib’s orders consist mainly of a digest of rulings on 
questions affecting individual peasants which might come before 
revenue officers for decision—questions relating to inheritance and 
transfer of holdings, and the like. Their interest at the present day 
lies in the formal recognition of the fact that a peasant had a claim 
to retain his holding, and transmit it to heirs, purchasers, or mort- 
gagees, subject always to the primary condition that the revenue 
due from the holding was paid. The silence of these orders regarding 
ejectment is noteworthy, but can be explained by the fact that at 
this time the administration was not in a position to pick and choose 
the most efficient cultivators; the great need of the period was to 
keep peasants at work in sufficient numbers. 

The detailed provisions in Aurangzib’s orders leave no room for 
doubt that in the opening decade of his reign the administration was 
already seriously concerned about the scarcity of peasants and their 
readiness to abscond, topics which do not emerge in the literature 
of Akbar’s tiine. They thus confirm in the essential points the descrip- 
tion of the agrarian situation given by the French physician, Francois 
Bernier, whose experience was gained during this period. His 
observations, made during eight years’ residence at the Mughul 
court, led him to the conclusion that agriculture was declining in 
consequence of the “execrable tyranny”? which the peasants were 
experiencing at the hands of officials, farmers, and assignees alike; 
and that many of them were either absconding to other regions, 
especially the domains of the chiefs, where conditions were more 
tolerable, or were abandoning the land in order to work as servants 
in the towns or with the army. It may be taken therefore as an 
established fact that by this time the danger foreseen by the early 
Islamic jurists had become a reality; that agricultural production 
was being diminished by the excessive burden laid upon the peasants’ 
shoulders; and that the efforts of the administration to increase the 
revenue were in fact leading in the direction of a progressive decline. 

The system of annual village assessments which has been described 
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above persisted up to the end of the Muslim period, and was adopted 
just at first by the British administration in northern India. Nothing 
further need be said therefore regarding the assessment of the revenue: 
the historical interest of the remainder of the period lies in the changes 
which took place among the intermediaries, and the transformation 
of a heterogeneous mass of chiefs, farmers, and grantees into a class 
which in the British period was to become a homogeneous body of 
landholders. The main factors in this change were the decline in the 
practice of assignment, the extension of farming, and the strengthening 
of the position of the chiefs. 

The practice of assignment continued in operation throughout the 
reign of Aurangzib, but early in the eighteenth century it lost the 
popularity which it had hitherto enjoyed, and there are some indica- 
tions that the officers of the empire preferred to be paid in cash by 
the treasury, depleted as it was, an arrangement which had formerly 
been regarded as implying something like a slur on the recipient. 
Three factors can be distinguished as contributing to this result, but 
they are in fact merely different aspects of the collapse of the Mughul 
empire. In the first place, the progressive decline in agriculture 
necessarily resulted in a progressive loss of revenue, so that it became 
increasingly difficult for an assignee to realise his promised and 
expected income. In the second place, as has been explained in an 
earlier chapter, the emperor had been forced to grant the Marathas 
a share (known as chauth)! of the revenue of the Deccan provinces; 
and this first charge on the declining produce, extended as it was to 
other regions, left so much less for the assignee. In the third place, 
the emperor was no longer able to guarantee the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of an assignment, so that questions of possession had passed 
from the forum of administration, and had to be decided by force 
of arms. The decay of the system of assignment was therefore in- 
evitable. 

The change may be looked at in another light. From the time of 
Akbar onwards, the service of the state had been the only possible 
career for men of talent, energy and ambition; and to such men it 
offered ample or even extravagant rewards. It is true that they could 
not hope to found wealthy families, because on their death their 
accumulations ordinarily reverted to the state; but, if successful 
themselves, they could be sure of obtaining for their sons and grand- 
sons a good start in the same career, and, given the necessary per- 
sonal qualifications, one generation might follow another in positions 
of power and affluence. In the eighteenth century, the service of a 
decaying empire ceased to attract, while a new avenue was opened 
for ambition, an avenue which led in the direction of kingship, and 
the revenue farm was one of the first stages on the road; it was now 
better to be a farmer than an assignee. 

1 See pp. 273 and 392 n. 1. 
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It is uncertain when the Revenue Ministry adopted the practice 
of farming out the areas reserved for the treasury. Possibly this 
expedient dates in some regions from the closing years of Shah 
Jahan, but in any case its main development must be attributed to 
the reigns of Aurangzib and his successors. In Bengal, in particular, 
farms came into existence of a type hitherto unfamiliar in northern 
India. Assignments in this province were unpopular among the 
northern officers, so that an unusually large proportion of it was 
reserved for the treasury; and a practice grew up under which the 
collectors in the reserved areas undertook to pay a definite sum of 
revenue for their circles instead of accounting for the money actually 
received from the peasants. The sum to be paid for such a farm was 
not ordinarily varied from year to year, and came by degrees to be 
regarded as fixed; and the collector-farmers retained their circles 
indefinitely, and were allowed to transmit them to their heirs, so 
long of course as the revenue was duly paid. In this way, their 
position came to be indistinguishable from that of the existing 
chiefs, and the two classes were eventually described locally by 
a single name, that of landholder (zamindar), a term which in the 
Pe official language of the north had been applied to the latter 
only. 

These Bengal landholders were not, however, allowed to retain 
the entire profit resulting from the economic recovery which followed 
on the establishment of Dutch and British trade in this region after 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The revenue due from them 
was not formally enhanced, but it was supplemented from time to 
time by the imposition of cesses and other additional demands, 
amounting in the aggregate to an enhancement not far short of the 
whole sum originally payable. It was in this way that the situation 
developed which was found by the first English administrators in 
Bengal—the bulk of the country held by a relatively small number of 
landholders, who enjoyed practical freedom in their relations with 
the peasants, and paid to the state dues which were in fact adjustable 
at its discretion, but by methods which are not known to have been 
practised elsewhere in Mughul India. 

In the north large farms, held for an indefinite term, emerged 
during the eighteenth century; and perhaps no other arrangement 
was possible, when the revenue administration had ceased to be 
effective, and assignments had lost their attractions. As was the case 
in Bengal, these farms tended to be transmitted by inheritance, and 
the annual payments tended to be repeated from year to year; but 
the peculiar feature of Bengal—fixed basic payments, supplemented 
by adjustable cesses—is not disclosed in the northern records, and 
the most probable view is that in this region both parties regarded 
the amount to be paid as variable, to be increased or reduced as 
circumstances might permit, while the farmer looked forward to a 
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time when he might be strong enough to refuse payment altogether, 
and thereby establish himself as in fact an independent ruler. 

Meanwhile, other independent, or practically independent, rulers 
were emerging. As has been said above, the Hindu chiefs who were 
included in the empire were men with traditional claims to sove- 
reignty; and their traditional policy was to assert those claims when- 
ever a suitable opportunity offered. This condition was fulfilled in 
the eighteenth century; and while the old families were busily 
engaged in strengthening their position, and were seeking to enlarge 
their domains, sometimes by force, and sometimes by taking farms 
of adjoining territory, adventurers and soldiers of fortune were pur- 
suing a similar course, using as a base of operations any local influence 
they might possess, as grantees or otherwise. We thus have various 
classes—chiefs and farmers, adventurers and grantees—all following 
the same road. For all classes alike the essential thing was to establish 
so much authority over a local area that the peasants should be willing 
to pay revenue in return for some measure of that protection which 
the empire could no longer provide. Authority could be established 
only with the aid of force, and successful force tended always to 
enlarge the area of its operation. 

The result of these tendencies was to produce the conditions which 
prevailed when, at the opening of the nineteenth century, the country 
which now forms the bulk of the United Provinces came under 
British jurisdiction, and was found to be parcelled out in what were 
then called talugas (Arabic, ta‘alluga), or “‘dependencies”, claimed 
by. various titles, if that term can be applied in such a situation, but 
all resting on the basis of possession, maintained in the last resort 
by force. Each holder of a dependency claimed to collect the revenue 
from the peasants under his power, and each admitted liability to 
pay a portion of his receipts to any superior authority strong enough 
to insist on payment, the amount being a matter either for negotiation 
or for determination by the will of the stronger party. The peasants, 
on their side, recognised liability to pay revenue, ordinarily at the 
rate of one-half of the produce, and were prepared to pay it to who- 
ever was in a position to take it. The actual sum to be paid by the 
peasants was usually fixed year by year by what may be called a 
process of bargaining. The holder of a dependency could enforce 
his views by the threat of detailed assessment: the peasants could 
rarely adopt an attitude of frank opposition, but in the circumstances 
of the time they could hope to mitigate the burden by concealing 
the facts of productivity, and would go a long way to avoid such 
detailed assessments as might bring these facts to light. There was no 
scope for any constructive policy of development, nor was it possible 
to look ahead. In some cases, the payments made by villages tended 
to be repeated until they became customary, but the settlement was 
still annual; the idea of an assessment fixed beforehand for a term 
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of years was quite unfamiliar, and the arrangement was at first 
unpopular when it was introduced by British administrators. 

The final stages in the history of the Mughul revenue system have 
been sketched in the foregoing paragraphs for the main tracts of 
country where authority passed from what was left of the empire 
to the East India Company. The changes which took place in the 
tracts which passed from the Mughuls to other Indian rulers, 
Marathas, Sikhs, or Rajputs, lie outside the scope of this chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII 


BURMA (1531-1782) 
ARAKAN 


SHUT off from Burma by a hill range, Arakan has a separate 
history, but it is the same in kind. She seldom had a strong central 
government, and until 1437 Sandoway was independent. 

The ease of sea communications renders it possible that Buddhism 
reached Arakan earlier than the interior of Burma, and, although 
unproved, the tradition which assigns the Mahamuni image to the 
reign of one Sandathuriya a.p. 146-08 is not incredible. But accessi- 
bility from the sea brought other things than Buddhism. Thus 
Brahmanism is indicated by the word Sanda (Chandra), which ends 
the name of every traditional king from 783 to 957, and by the fact 
that medallions ascribed to these kings bear Shiva’s trident and 
Nagari script.1 After the tenth century the country was professedly 
Buddhist, notwithstanding the spread of Islam, which by the thir- 
teenth century had dotted the coast from Assam to Malaya with the 
curious mosques known as Buddermokan.? Doubtless it is Muslim 
influence which led to women being more secluded in Arakan than 
in Burma. 

The capital was successively Thabeiktaung, Dinnyawadi and 
Vesali down to the tenth century, Pyinsa (Sambawut) till 1118, 
Parin 1118-67, Hkrit 1167-80, Pyinsa 1180-1237, Launggyet 1237- 
1433 and Mrohaung (Mrauk-u) 1433-1785. All are in Akyab 
district, Thabeiktaung on the Yochaung river, the others on or near 
the Lemro river. 

Like the rest of Indo-China, the country suffered chronically from 
raids. Akyab district was exposed to the hill tribes and in the tenth 
century Shans temporarily overran it. Settled government was the 
exception. In the middle of the twelfth century even the Mahamuni 
image could not be found, for it had been overgrown with jungle in 
the prevailing anarchy. The Burmese under the Pagan dynasty 
1044-1287 successfully established their suzerainty over north Arakan 
but not over the south, and even in the north the kings merely sent 
propitiatory tribute and continued to be hereditary kings, not 
governors appointed by Pagan. 

Between 1287 and 1785 there is not even the pretence of Burmese 


1 Phayre, ‘‘Coins of Arakan, Pegu and Burma”’, in International Numismata Orientalia; 
Vincent Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta; Duroiselle, Catalogue of 
Coins in the Phayre Museum. 

® Temple, “ Buddermokan”’, in Journal Burma Research Society, 1925. 
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overlordship, save in the fourteenth century when some of the people, 
torn with dissension, asked the Ava court to nominate a king.! From 
1374 to 1430 the country was subject first to Burmese and then to 
Talaing interference, and was raided by both on several occasions. 

Narameikhla (1404-34), when ousted in 1404 by the Burmese,} 
fled to Bengal, was well received by the king of Gaur and served him 
with distinction in the field. After long years in exile he received 
a levy from Gaur to regain his throne, and although the Muslim 
commander at first betrayed and imprisoned him in Arakan, he was 
ultimately reinstated in 1430. His Muslim followers built the 
Sandihkan mosque at Mrohaung and it was under him that a court 
bard, Aduminnyo, wrote the historic song Yahkaingminthami-egyin. 
The turmoil of foreign inroads showed that Launggyet was ill-fated, 
and the omens indicated Mrohaung as a lucky site, so he decided 
to move there; the astrologers said that if he moved the capital he 
would die within the year, but he insisted, saying that the move would 
benefit his people and his own death would matter little. In 1433 
he founded Mrohaung and in the next he died. A populous? seaport 
built on hillocks amid the rice plains, intersected by canals which 
served as streets, it remained the capital for the next four 
centuries. 

Thereafter it is common for the kings, though Buddhists, to use 
Muslim designations in addition to their own names; and even to 
issue medallions bearing the kalima, or confession of faith, in Persian 
script; doubtless at first, about this time, the kings had these medal- 
lions struck for them in Bengal, but later they struck their own. 
Narameikhla’s brother and successor ‘Ali Khan (1434-59) occupied 
Rami. Basawpyu (Kalima Shah) (1459-82) occupied Chittagong, 
and it was usually in Arakanese hands till 1666; indeed it had occa- 
sionally been subjected to Arakan since the tenth century, and ac- 
cording to the fluctuations of power in the Middle Ages, when Bengal 
was in the ascendant, the Arakanese sent tribute to Bengal and when 
they were in the ascendant they received tribute from the Ganges 
delta, “The Twelve Towns of Bengal’’.® 

After 1532 the coast, though poor and largely uninhabited, was 
liable to pillage by Hpalaung (=feringhi= Portuguese). It would 
have been a bad age for Arakan, with the aggressive Tabinshwehti 
on the throne of Pegi, had not king Minbin (Zabauk Shah) (1531- 
53) been capable. Foreseeing trouble, he put the defences of his 
capital, Mrohaung, into repair, with a deep moat filled with tidal 
water. When the Burmese invaders (p. 483) penetrated the eastern 
outworks of the city, he opened the sluice gates of his great reservoirs 

1 See vol. m, p. 544. 

3 Manrique in Peat put the population at 160,000, excluding foreign merchants: 
Itinerario de las Missiones del India Oriental, Hakluyt edition, 1, 216-1 


70 
> For these, see Hosten, “The Twelve Bhuiyas or Landlords of Bengal”’, in Journal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1913, p. 437. 
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and flooded them out. He retained Rami and Chittagong in spite 
of raids there by the Tippera tribes while he was engaged by 
Tabinshwehti, and coins bearing his name and styling him sultan 
were struck at Chittagong. He built at Mrohaung the Shwedaung 
pagoda, the Shitthaung, Dukkanthein, and Lemyethna temples, and 
the Andaw to enshrine a Ceylon tooth. 

Unlike the other races of Burma, the Arakanese maintained sea- 
going craft, and Chittagong bred a race of capable seamen. For 
centuries they were the terror of the Ganges delta and at times they 
hampered even Portuguese shipping. Finally they united with Portu- 
guese freebooters and thus brought about the greatest period in 
Arakanese history, c. 1550-1666. The Portuguese, subject to little 
control from Goa, had settled in numbers at Chittagong, making it 
a thriving port, since the middle of the sixteenth century. It was 
always held by a brother or faithful clansman of the king, with an 
Arakanese garrison; every year the king sent a hundred boats full 
of troops, powder and ball, and then the garrison and boats sent in 
the previous year returned home to Arakan. 

Minrazagyi (Salim Shah) (1593-1612), the founder of the Parabaw 
pagoda at Mrohaung, employed De Brito in the expedition against 
Pegii (p. 494). It comprised land levies which went over the passes, 
as well as a flotilla from Chittagong and the Ganges delta. On the 
return journey the wise minister Mahapinnyakyaw, lord of Chitta- 
gong, died and was buried by the Hmawdin pagoda at Negrais; he 
had served the king from youth up, and his compilation of legal 
precedents, Mahapinnyakyaw pyatton, which placed the interpreta- 
tion of Manu dhammathat lawbooks! on a definitely Buddhist basis, 
was thereafter among the most valuable works of its kind throughout 
Burma. 

Minhkamaung (Husain Shah) (1612-22), as crown prince, had 
been captured for a time by De Brito when trying to reduce him to 
obedience at Syriam (p. 494). His queen built the Ratanabon pagoda 
at Mrohaung. His great achievement was to overthrow the Portu- 
guese pirates who had made Sandwip island their stronghold. This 
island was a trade centre, it commanded the mouth of the Ganges 
delta, and its neighbourhood provided timber in abundance for 
shipbuilding. In 1608 the Arakanese had offered to let the Dutch 
trade and build fortifications in return for help in driving out the 
Portuguese, but their commitments elsewhere were too heavy to 
allow them to accept the offer.27 Minhkamaung, aided by some 
Dutch ships, beat off repeated Portuguese attacks and finally in 1617 
occupied Sandwip. 

After that the Portuguese ceased to be his enemies and became his 

. iedix. On ae aa 
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tools. They centred at Chittagong and intermarried with the people 
there. They served the Arakanese in holding Sandwip island, Noa- 
khali and Backergunge districts, and the Sunderbans delta south of 
Calcutta, and raiding up to Dacca and even Murshidabad, while 
Tippera sent propitiatory tribute. After they had sacked Dacca, his 
capital, in 1625, the Mughul governor felt so unsafe that for a time 
he lived farther inland. For generations an iron chain was stretched 
across the Hooghly river between Calcutta and Sibpur to prevent 
their entrance. In a single month, February 1727, they carried off 
1800 captives from the southern parts of Bengal; the king chose the 
artisans, about one-fourth, to be his slaves, and the rest were sold 
at prices varying from 20 to 70 rupees a head and set to work on 
the land as slaves;! sometimes the sales were to Dutch, English and 
French merchants in the Indian ports. They would pierce the hands 
of their captives, pass a strip of cane through the hole, and fling 
them under the deck strung together like hens; a baby which cried 
would be decapitated under its mother’s eyes, and its body flung 
overboard. A favourite formation was to sweep the sea in line, so 
as to cover a large area, but a hundred Bengal ships would flee at 
the sight of four Magh ships, and if they found they were being 
overtaken, the crews would fling themselves overboard and drown 
sooner than meet the Arakanese hand to hand.? 

Sometimes the Maghs would sail back to the coast where they had 
captured their prisoners and wait till the villagers brought out suf- 
ficient presents to redeem their kinsmen from the ship. This they 
called collecting revenue, and the Portuguese among them kept 
regular account books. Their activity decreased when the English 
began to police the coast, but even in 1795 they were plundering 
the king of Burma’s boats off Arakan, laden with his customs dues 
of 10 per cent. in kind.? They had forts at Jagdia and ‘Alamgirnagar 
in the mouth of the Meghna river, and a little colony of 1500, 
speaking Arakanese and wearing Burmese dress, still survives on four 
or five islands in the extreme south-east of Backergunge. 

Thirithudamma (1622-38) deferred his coronation twelve years 
because the wise assured him it would be followed by his death a 
year later. Finally he learnt to avert fate by sacrificing* the hearts 
of thousands of human beings, white cows and white pigeons, and 
was crowned in 1635, together with twelve vassal chiefs, amid the 
utmost splendour, his guards including Burmans, Talaings, Hindu- 
stanis, and even some Japanese Catholics. It was he who raided 
Pegii and brought back Anaukpetlun’s bell (p. 495), which he set 

2 Ti a 

2J Ses Fereahl Peas of Chatgaon”’, in Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1907, Pp. 422; and his History of Aurangzib, vol. m1. 

2 ‘Symes, Embassy to Ava, p. 117. 

4 Juanes, Itsnerario de las Missiones del India Oriental, ch. xxxi, Hakluyt ed. 1, 
357-0. 
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up at a pagoda near Mrohaung.! His queen had a royal kinsman as 
aramour, so he died suddenly, and his little son and heir soon fol- 
owed him. 

The queen thereupon placed her paramour on the throne as 
Narapatigyi (1638-45), and enforced the Massacre of the Kinsmen.? 
Narapatigyi built at Mrohaung the Mingalamanaung pagoda and, 
to house some scriptures from Ceylon, the Pitakataik. 

Sandathudamma (1652-84), the builder of the Zinamanaung, 
Thekyamanaung, Ratanamanaung, Shwekyathein and Lokamu pa- 
godas at Mrohaung, is revered as one of the best kings. In the last 
year of his reign some forty Arakanese monks went to Ceylon at the 
request of a mission sent by the aid of the Dutch.? The Dutch feared 
a revival of Portuguese influence in Ceylon and wished to strike at 
Catholicism by reviving Buddhist ordination, which was becoming 
extinct. They sent to Arakan, as they had a branch at Mrohaung 
from about 1626 to 1683; it was closed from time to time because 
the trade was not of great volume, and in 1670 the whole staff was 
massacred. But while it lasted they obtained more businesslike terms 
than in Burma, for under the articles* of 1653 they could claim their 
own interpreter at royal audiences and take away their children by 
women of the country (cf. p. 502). 

Indeed, as might be expected of a maritime people, the Arakanese 
were in several respects less backward than the Burmese. Thus they 
permitted the export of rice (p. 501) under the control of an officer 
who regulated it so as to prevent a shortage. And about 1660 money 
began to be struck in Arakan; the Burmese struck some medallions 
for enshrinement in the Mingun pagoda in 1790,° having learnt the 
idea from Arakan; the Arakanese had used medallions since the 
tenth century for commemorative purposes, usually at a king’s 
accession. 

Shuja‘, brother to Aurangzib, being defeated in his struggle for 
the throne, had to flee in 1660.8 The people of Bengal regarded the 
Maghs as unclean savages, but Shuja° was in such straits that he 
asked the king of Arakan to shelter him and lend some of his famous 
ships to take him on the way to Mecca, where he wished to end his 
days. The king consented. Shuja* was brought to Mrohaung in 
Portuguese galeasses and greeted with courtesy. But with him were 
his family, including a beautiful eldest daughter, and half a dozen 
camel-loads of gold and jewels—wealth such as had never before 
been seen in Arakan. Shuja‘ kept away from the king, repelled by 

1 A Hindu officer of irregular horse in the 1824-26 war took it to ‘Aligarh, U.P., see 
Wroughton, ‘‘Inscription of the large Arakan bell’, in Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 
Oe Seanad Yazawinthit, p. 219. See also vol. m, p. 556. 

* Similarly in 1753 the Dutch obtained monks from Siam, Tennent, Christianity in 
Ceylon, p. 224; cf. Nga Me, History of Arakan (M.S.). 

« Valentyn, Oud en Nieuw Qost-Indtén, vol. v, Sa 1, pp. 140-6. 


5 Harvey, History of Burma, p. 275. ® See chap. vin, p. 226. 
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his table manners. Eight months passed, and on one pretext or 
another the promised ships were never forthcoming. Finally the 
king demanded Shuja‘s daughter in marriage. A_blue-blooded 
Mughul of the imperial house, Shuja‘ refused. The king told him 
to go within three days. Unable to move, and refused supplies in 
the bazar, he resolved to take his chance of overthrowing the king. 
He had two hundred faithful men, and many of the local Muslims 
supported him; thrones in Indo-China have been overthrown with 
fewer men, and good judges on the spot thought he had a reasonable 
chance. But there were too many in the plot, and the king heard 
of it in time. Shuja‘ was thus reduced to firing the city and cutting 
his way out in the confusion. Most of his party was taken, and though 
he himself succeeded in reaching the jungle he was ultimately traced 
and executed. For days it was a sight to see his treasure being melted 
down and conveyed to the palace strong-room. His daughters were 
taken into the harem, the marriage of the eldest to the king being 
celebrated in song and verse that are still greatly admired in Arakan. 
A year later the king, scenting a plot, starved them all to death, 
though the eldest was in an advanced stage of pregnancy by himself; 
and their brothers’ heads were hacked off with dahs.! 

Aurangzib himself would have executed Shuja‘, but he did not 
like others doing it, and also it was necessary to curb the piracy of 
the Maghs. Shayista Khan, the Mughul viceroy of Bengal, built a 
fleet, and in 1665 drove them out of their strong stockades on Sandwip 
island. ‘The news spread consternation, and the king in fear began to 
distrust the feringhis who, suspecting that he would exterminate their 
families, accepted the offers of Shayista Khan and deserted to him 
with their families in forty-two galleys laden with munitions. In 1666 
Shayista Khan’s force of 6500 men and 288 boats took Chittagong in 
a thirty-six hours’ siege. They sold 2000 Arakanese into slavery, and 
captured 1026cannon, mostly jingals throwing a one-pound ball. Many 
ships were sunk in action, 135 were captured, and two state elephants 
were burnt in the sack. Such of the Arakanese garrison as escaped tried 
to march home, but they were attacked by their former slaves, the 
kidnapped Muslims of Bengal, who had been settled on the land.? 

The fall of Chittagong caused indescribable rejoicing in Bengal 
and ended Arakan’s century of greatness. The trackless Ganges delta 
afforded scope not only to the Arakanese but also to nests of pirates 
recruited from the scum of every race, and so they continued their 
sea raids. But never again did they hold Chittagong or even Rami, 


1 Schouten, Voyage aux Indes, 1, 228-37; Bernier, Travels, pp. 109-15; Manucci, Storta 
do Mogor, 1, 369-76; Bowrey, Geographical Account of the Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 
PP- 139-42; ton, New Account of East Indies, 1, 27-9; Harvey, “‘ Fate of Shah Shuja”’, 
in Burma Research Society, 1922. 

Jadunath Sarkar, “‘Conquest of Chatgaon”’, in Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1907; 
p- 405/ and his History of Aurangzib, m1, 220-45; Bernier, Travels, pp. 174-82; Chittagong 
teer, p. 31. 
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and they lost their sword arm by the desertion of the feringhis. 
Sandathudamma’s long reign saw the power of his race pass its 
zenith, and his death is followed by a century of chaos. There were 
twenty-five kings in the next hundred and nineteen years. The profits 
of piracy had gone but the piratical instinct remained, rendering 
government impossible. 

Shuja‘s followers in 1661 were retained as Archers of the Guard 
who drew four rupees a month, equivalent to many times that amount 
of present currency. They murdered and set up kings at will and their 
numbers were recruited by fresh arrivals from upper India. In 1692 
they burnt the palace and for twenty years roamed over the country, 
carrying fire and sword wherever they went. Finally they were sup- 
pressed by a lord who set up as king Sandawiziya (1710-31); he 
deported them to Ramree; there, and at Thinganet and Tharagon 
near Akyab, their descendants still exist, under the name Kaman 
(Persian kamaén=a bow), speaking Arakanese but retaining their 
Islamic faith and Afghan features. 

Sandawiziya was murdered and the country relapsed. King after 
king was murdered and village fought against village. Earthquakes 
are for centuries mentioned in the chronicles of the various states of 
Burma, but those of 1761-62 were particularly awesome in Arakan 
and the people felt that they were doomed. Sometimes the lords would 
induce a hardy spirit to take the throne, and as often others would 
combine to make his task impossible. 

The last king, Thamada (1782-85), bearing as if in irony the name 
of the first king on earth, had less authority than ever, for he was 
of the despised race of Ramree. A band of lords went to Ava asking 
for intervention; perhaps they were patriots desiring to see their 
land at rest; perhaps they merely desired the sweets of office. Their 
request was granted with a vengeance, for Bodawpaya was now king 
in Burma. Many a village came out with bands of music to greet 
his armies as deliverers. But the methods of the Burmese were such 
that soon the very men who had invited them into the country were 
leading insurgents against them.} 


THE TOUNGOO DYNASTY (1531-1752) 


The Shan migration, lasting two centuries, had now ended, leaving 
Burma split into chieftainships. Tabinshwehti? set himself to revive 
the overlordship. Toungoo was thronged with refugees, so that he 
had no lack of men; he was in control of Kyaukse, the richest area 
in upper Burma and the key to Ava; and, to crown all, his opponents 
were Shans, a race which could not unite. 

First he advanced against lower Burma. It was the richest part 
of the country and also it contained Portuguese adventurers who were 
willing to be hired. Sometimes he had as many as seven hundred. To 

1 See vol. v, p. 558. 3 See vol. m, p. 558. 
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obtain their services was to win the day, for they had firearms, hitherto 
unknown in Burma, and noracein Indo-Chinacould stand up to them. 

By 1541 he had annexed the Pegii state. He was able to enter 
Pegii city without a siege because the Talaings, after suffering several 
defeats, lost heart, and their king Takayutpi,! instead of putting heart 
into them, took to distrusting his officers and executing them; instead 
of leading his men to the end, Takayutpi deserted the city and lived 
in a stockade at Ingabu, Maubin district; a year later he died while 
hunting elephants and the fishermen there still worship a nat spirit 
called Po Yutpi. Martaban, a thriving port, rich with the accumu- 
lated stocks of merchants of many races, gave more trouble; it fought 
to the end, aided by seven Portuguese ships; these were small craft, 
manned largely by Eurasians and slaves, and Tabinshwehti drove 
them off with fire-rafts, while other rafts, with scaffolding higher than 
the ramparts, were run alongside the fortifications facing the river; 
the sack raged for three days.* 

Tabinshwehti exercised his royal privilege of putting spires on the 
great Talaing pagodas; to the Shwedagon he offered his queen and 
redeemed her with 10 viss (1 viss= 3.65 lb.) of gold.2 In 1542 he 
took Prome, although the Raja of Arakan and the chiefs of upper 
Burma, headed by the Ava sawbwa, attacked him while he was 
besieging the town. In 1544 he annexed upper Burma as far as 
Minbu and Myingyan; he had already been crowned at Pegi as 
king of lower Burma, and now while halting at Pagan he was crowned 
as king of upper Burma. On returning home in 1546 he was crowned 
as king of both, using Talaing as well as Burmese rites. Only half 
his task was done, but the rest was sure, and men again beheld the 
glory of the ancient ritual; after three centuries of sawbwas (Shan 
chiefs) there was once more a king in Burma. 

In the cold weather of 1546-47 he attacked Arakan. Many of his 
war-canoes were wrecked on the west coast. All his land forces 
arrived but Mrohaung was a strong town, and the only chance of 
taking it was when the walls were in disrepair. But Arakan was 
under an energetic raja (p. 477) who saw that his defences were in 
repair, and after a short time under the walls Tabinshwehti accepted 
the intercession of the monks and returned home. 

He returned the more quickly because Siam, hearing that he and 
all his valiant men were away in Arakan, had raided Tavoy; and 
in 1547-48 the Burmese advanced against Siam.* The hosts crossed 

2 See vol. m1, a 556. 2 Pinto, Voyages and Adventures. 

? Halliday, “Slapat Rajawan Datow Smin Ron”’, in Journal Burma Research Society, 1923. 

« When, in 17673 the Burmese sacked Ayuthia (p. 515), they destroyed the palace 
archives, so that Siamese varie 1 before the eighteenth century is vague. Until 
recently the Siamese dates for the Burmese invasions of the sixteenth century were a 
decade or two earlier than the Burmese dates, which I follow. Recent research by 
Siamese gentlemen has, however, confirmed the Burmese dates, which are also borne 
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from Martaban to Moulmein on a bridge of boats over which they 
could ride their ponies at a gallop. His Majesty’s elephant was ferried 
across on a raft, but the other elephants were sent upstream where the 
fords were shallow. Jingals were mounted on many of these elephants. 
The cannon were kept close to the king, and he moved in great state, 
surrounded by the choicest elephants, richly attired lords, and 400 
Portuguese guards whose helmets and muskets were inlaid with gold, 
for they provided a bodyguard as well as artillery. Hundreds of 
workmen went ahead every day to pitch the wooden camp palace,} 
richly painted and gilded, and at each halt there was a pwe festival. 

The Burmese advanced up the Ataran river, through Three 
Pagodas Pass and down the Meklawng river to Kanburi. Thence 
they struck at Ayuthia. The Siamese possessed cannon, made of the 
copper which was annually imported from China. The weakest part 
of the wall was defended by fifty Portuguese; Tabinshwehti tried 
to bribe them, but they treated the offer with derision and one of 
the Siamese commanders, flinging open the gate, dared Tabinshwehti 
to bring the money. After a month the Burmese withdrew and tried 
to plunder Kampengpet, a wealthy town; but here again were 
Portuguese, who used flaming projectiles so that the guns had to be 
kept under shelters of damp hide. Tabinshwehti, saying the Siamese 
were devils who, when their own weapons failed, used new ones 
never known since the beginning of the world, retreated, and it 
would doubtless have gone hard with him had he not captured the 
Siamese king’s son and brothers in some open fighting. At once 
Siamese envoys came with red and green woollen cloths, longyts 
(men’s skirts), and aromatic woods, offering friendship in return for 
the captive princes. Tabinshwehti released not only them but also 
his other prisoners, and was thereupon left unmolested in his retreat 
through Raheng. 

Tabinshwehti dreamed of a united Burma. When conquering the 
Talaing kingdom he made no attempt to administer his new subjects 
by Burmese governors. Any Talaing lord who made timely sub- 
mission could count on being left in his fief. Consequently from the 
first he had a large Talaing following; fully half his levies and best 
officers were Talaings. He left the beautiful buildings of the Talaing 
kings standing when he captured Pegi. Talaings had their full say 
in his councils, he took care to be crowned with the ritual of a 
Talaing king, and he gave way to the importunities of his Talaing 
princesses, letting them dress in their own fashion instead of the 
Burmese court dress. Finally, hearing an old prophecy that no king 
with a Burmese hairknot should rule the Talaing land, he bobbed 
his hair like a Talaing and wore the diadem of a Talaing king? 


1 Faria y Sousa (Stevens), The Portuguese Asia, u, 135. 
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On returning from Siam Tabinshwehti took to hunting with a 
young Portuguese captain, who had a gun and seldom missed his 
mark. Tabinshwehti thought a gun a miraculous thing, and in 
admiration gave him a royal handmaid to wife. The feringhi taught 
his bride to cook feringhi dishes for the king to eat, and gave him 
juice of the grape to drink, also spirits sweetened with honey. The 
king drank and his heart was glad, but he lost his wits, respecting 
not other men’s wives, listening to evil tales and executing innocent 
men. Bayinnaung, his foster-brother and principal commander, 
remonstrated with him but he answered: ‘“‘I have made friends with 
drink. Brother, do thou manage the affairs of state. Bring me no 
petitions. Leave me to my jollity.” Sometimes he attended levees, 
sometimes he could not. The Burmese, Shan and Talaing lords at 
court combined to ask Bayinnaung to take the throne, but he was 
faithful, and would not. 

The king went to stay at Pantanaw, Maubin district, in the care 
of Talaing chamberlains, and Bayinnaung went to deal with a 
rebellion headed by a monk, a descendant of the fallen Talaing 
dynasty, who, flinging off the robe, assumed the title Smim Htaw, 
and occupied Dagon (Rangoon) and Dalla. The Talaing chamber- 
lains enticed Tabinshwehti into a jungle saying a white elephant had 
been traced, and there they cut off his head;? they then raised the 
Talaings, seized Pegi, and set the leading chamberlain on the throne. 

Bayinnaung (1551-81). The fiefs of central Burma all shut their 
gates and never lifted a finger to help Bayinnaung; his own brothers 
and kinsmen tried to set up as independent kings in such important 
charges as Prome and Toungoo itself. There he was, a king without 
a kingdom, grappling with one Talaing rebel in the west while 
another sat on his throne in the east, his Burmese people looked on 
with folded hands, and his own brothers seceded. At once he sent 
overseas for his Portuguese guards, who had rejoined their own people 
in Malaya; they came in haste, and in his unfeigned relief he greeted® 
their leader with the words: “‘ Ah, brother Diogo, brother Diogo, we 
two, we happy two, I on my elephant and thou on thy horse, we 
could conquer the world together!” With them, and the few faithful 
levies that stood by him, he was safe, although little better than a 
fugitive in the jungles. But many joined him, including even Talaings, 
for men recognise character when they see it. As the months went 
by, he regained Toungooand Prome, and finally he advanced on Pegi. 

Smim Htaw had overthrown the usurping chamberlain and occu- 
pied the Pegi palace. When Bayinnaung’s host came near the walls, 
the Talaings went out to meet it. The two chiefs fought hand to hand 
and finally Bayinnaung, freeing his elephant, drew back and charged, 


1 Hmannan, n, 268~-70. 
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breaking the tusk of his foeman’s elephant and driving him off the 
field followed by all his men. He then sacked Pegi, killing men, 
women, children and even animals. 

Talaing opposition collapsed. Smim Htaw could get few more 
followers, but he made a gallant fight, hunted as he was throughout 
the Delta. Many a jungle there has its tradition of his hiding. Some- 
times he would catch the Burmese boats stranded at low tide in a 
creek, and wipe them out, sometimes he would surprise an outpost. 
But as the months passed, the end drew near. His family fell into 
the hands of his pursuers. He fled alone in a canoe along the coast 
to Martaban. Once they fell on him during the evening meal, but 
he slipped away leaving his clothes in their hands. He hid in the hills 
round Sittaung, poor and unknown, till he took a village girl to wife 
and told her his secret; she guilelessly told her father, who reported 
to the village officer. Bayinnaung had him paraded through the 
jeering streets, and saying he had done evil put him to an evil death. 
Thus ended the lineage of Wareru.! 

Having thus regained the position from which he should have 
started, Bayinnaung set out on his career of conquest. The size of 
his armies varied with the area of his kingdom for the time being, 
At its maximum, when it included upper Burma, the Shan States, 
and Siam, it supplied him with a mass levy approaching possibly one 
hundred thousand.? His efforts were on a bigger scale than had 
hitherto been known to Burma. Long records of faithful service, and 
the ties of ancient friendship, were pleaded in vain by officers who 
failed; the least they had to fear was deprivation of all titles and 
property, and exile to some fever-stricken spot. As for the rank and 
file, the severity they suffered was provoked by the fact that many 
of the levies were like herds of driven cattle, and the only way of 
keeping them together and bringing them to action was to use methods 
of frightfulness. 

By 1555 he had annexed Ava, and by 1559 the whole of upper 
Burma, the present Shan States, Manipur, Chiengmai and Vieng- 
chang (Linzin). From this time dates Burmese suzerainty over the 
Shans; the Pagan monarchy had controlled little more than the foot- 
hills, and even now Burmese suzerainty was seldom more than nominal 
until the time of Alaungpaya (1752-60). 

It is characteristic that while Bayinnaung was proceeding down 
the Salween against Chiengmai, his garrison in Mone was murdered 


1 See vol. mt, p. 551. 
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and the bridge he had built across the Salween was destroyed by 
Mone, Yawnghwe and Lawksawk. Revolts were continuous. In 
1562, 1572, 1574-76 he was campaigning against Mohnyin and 
Mogaung, and even to the north, wearing out his men in pursuits 
over snow-clad hills; finally the chiefs submitted, tired of starving 
in the wilderness. The Mogaung chief was exhibited for a week 
in fetters at the gates of Pegi; as for some scores of his principal fol- 
lowers, Bayinnaung, saying he was very merciful, refrained from 
executing them and sent them to be sold as slaves in the Ganges delta. 

As was invariably the case, the Burmese no sooner occupied an 
area than they required levies, and the Burmese Shans were at once 
employed against the Siamese Shans. The chiefs presented daughters 
to the rival harem, sent their sons to be brought up in the palace, 
and paid periodic tribute; Momeik, the most valuable of all, paid 
rubies; Chiengmai paid elephants, horses, lacquer and silks. Every- 
where he deported numbers of the people in order to populate his 
homeland. From Chiengmai he took artisans, especially her famous 
lacquer workers;1 it is probably these who introduced into Burma 
the finer sort of lacquer ware called yun, the name of the Yun or 
Lao Shan tribes round Chiengmai.? 

In the 1556 campaign he went by river as far as Katha district, 
accompanied by his harem and worshipping at the principal pagodas 
on the way. On the return journey in 1557 he set up at the Shwezigon 
pagoda, Pagan, the great bronze bell bearing in Pali, Burmese and 
Talaing an inscription every line of which breathes imperial pride 
in his conquests and in the steps he took to promote religion among 
the Shans, building monasteries, and suppressing funeral sacrifice. 
It had been customary to bury with a major sawbwa (Shan chief) 
as many as ten elephants, a hundred horses, and a hundred each of 
men and women slaves, the numbers being less for minor sawbwas. 

He also suppressed the sacrifice of white animals (buffaloes, kine, 
goats, pigs, fowls) to the Mahagiri spirit on Popa Hill;® hitherto 
these animals had been killed for a feast, and their skulls were hung 
in strings all round the shrine; the worshippers drank intoxicants at 
the feast, and once a year the king and court shared in it as an act 
of state worship. Bayinnaung introduced prohibition and punished 
drunkenness with death. He enforced the divine command against 
taking life even to the extent of abolishing the Baqr ‘Id among 
Muslim settlers. 

The king of Ayuthia, styled Lord of the White Elephants, had 
recently possessed no fewer than seven; it was the glory of these 
elephants which attracted white merchants from the ends of the 


1 See vol. m1, p. 555. 
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earth and brought Siam unprecedented prosperity; there could be 
no other cause, for in the days of his predecessors, who had far fewer, 
there was less trade and European merchants had not come. He 
still had four, and Bayinnaung’s soul was stirred to its depths at not 
having so many himself. He was considering not only his own glory 
but also the interests of his people; he believed it to be essential to 
their prosperity that he should acquire these elephants. Therefore 
he invaded Siam. As he had a much larger area from which to get 
levies, his task was easier than Tabinshwehti’s. 

In 1563-64 the huge host captured Kampengpet and Sukhotai 
and then swarmed down on Ayuthia, losing considerably from the 
Siamese and their feringhi gunners, but capturing stockades, war- 
canoes and three foreign ships. The city quickly yielded in quite 
unnecessary terror of Bayinnaung’s Portuguese artillery, which though 
noisy was too light to do real damage to the walls. The terms were 
the surrender of four white elephants, the captivity of the king and 
some princes as hostages, the presentation of a daughter, the cession 
of Tenasserim shipping tolls, and annual tribute of thirty war 
elephants. Bayinnaung left the Siamese king’s son to rule as vassal 
with a Burmese garrison of 3000 men, and went home with the 
captive king and court, and with thousands of the population roped 
together in gangs with wooden collars; among them were actors 
and actresses, and it is probably these who introduced into Burma 
the songs and dances called Ayuthia. The loot included thirty crude 
images of men and elephants in bronze. 

The captive princes of Ayuthia, Ava and Chiengmai were kept 
at Pegii and given reasonable treatment, even being allowed to live 
in double-roofed houses painted white, the prerogative of royalty.? 
But Siam was not settled with the fall of Ayuthia. Till the end of 
the reign the armies were constantly campaigning all over the 
country from the northern Laos downwards. Year after year Bayin- 
naung led a weary chase through trackless hills where his men were 
reduced to eating grass and died in thousands of starvation and 
disease. Year after year there was cruel fighting against the Siamese 
stockades, against their war-canoes and flaming rafts. He usually 
succeeded in occupying towns, setting his puppet with a Burmese 
garrison on their little thrones, and dragging away the population, 
when it had not hidden in the jungle, to work as slaves in Burma 
if they survived the long march. But he could do little more than 
this, he could give no settled government to the surviving victims, 
and some of the chiefs he never caught. He generously allowed the 
captive king of Siam, who had become a monk, to return home on 
pilgrimage; no sooner had he arrived than he flung off the robe and 
so another siege of Ayuthia became necessary. It lasted ten months 
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(1568-69). The Burmese losses were so heavy that the men used to 
take shelter under the piles of their comrades’ corpses. The troops 
sickened of the carnage and officers were executed right and left 
for failure. The town could not be taken by storm and, although 
short of food, held its own until Bayinnaung employed treachery. 
He promised large rewards, and one of his prisoners, a Siamese lord, 
entered the town saying he had escaped from the Burmese. The 
Siamese gave him high command, and one night he opened the gates. 

In 1560 the Portuguese captured the Buddha Tooth of Ceylon! 
and took it to Goa. Bayinnaung sent envoys on a Portuguese ship 
to Goa, offering, in return for the Tooth, eight lakhs of rupees and, 
whenever needed, shiploads of rice to provision the fortress of 
Malacca. Other Buddhist and Hindu kings made offers. The Portu- 
guese wished to accept but were overridden by their archbishop who, 
in the presence of a large assembly including the Burmese envoys, 
ground the Tooth to powder, burnt the powder, and cast the ashes 
into the river. But soon men said that the Tooth was miraculously 
restored to its temple at Kandy. 

Learning from his astrologers that he was destined to wed a prin- 
cess of Ceylon, Bayinnaung sent envoys to find her. They went to 
Colombo and told of their master’s glory. The chief there had no 
daughter, but his chamberlain had one whom the chief cherished 
as his own. He had no authority over the Temple of the Tooth at 
Kandy, where another chief ruled, but he showed the envoys a 
shrine which he said contained the Tooth. The envoys took the 
daughter and the Tooth. Bayinnaung sent gorgeous presents in 
return. The Tooth reached Bassein in 1576. Bayinnaung went to 
meet it in a great procession of magnificent canoes crowded with 
lords and ladies clad in court dress. He bathed ceremonially, 
scented himself, and bowed before the shrine. Princes waded into 
the river and bore it ashore at Pegi, walking over the state vestments 
which the lords took off and spread before them. It was encased 
in a golden casket studded with the gems of Dammazedi and the 
kings of old, and of Momeik and of Ayuthia, the vassal kings, and 
finally it was deposited at the Mahazedi pagoda, Pegi. This was the 
day of days in Bayinnaung’s life; his wide conquests, even the white 
elephants from Siam, faded into insignificance; he said: “Heaven is 
good to me. Anawrahta could obtain only a replica Tooth from 
Ceylon, Alaungsithu went to China in vain, but I, because of my 
piety and wisdom, I have been granted this!”’? 

Bayinnaung’s great Talaing officer, the wungy: (minister) Binnya 
Dala, compiled the Razadarit Ayedawpon chronicle.’ Bayimnaung 

1 See vol. m, p. 548. 
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introduced a measure of legal uniformity by summoning distinguished 
monks and officials from all over his dominions to prescribe an 
official collection of law books; they prescribed the Wareru dham- 
mathat! and compiled the Dhammathatkyaw and Kosaungchok. The 
decisions given in his court were collected in the Hanthawaddy 
Hsinbyumyashin pyatton.2 He also tried to standardise weights and 
measures, such as the cubit, tical, and basket, throughout the realm. 

Styling himself the king of kings, he governed only Pegii and the 
Talaing country directly, leaving the rest of the realm to vassal 
kings with palaces at Toungoo, Prome, Ava and Chiengmai. He 
regarded Chiengmai as the most important, having fifty-seven pro- 
vinces ; these, like the thirty-two provinces of Pegii,5 were big villages. 
Chiengmai was a Shan state, and when he spoke of having twenty- 
four crowned heads at his command, he was referring to sawbwas. 
Each of the twenty gates of his new city at Pegi was named after 
the vassal who built it, such as the Prome gate, the Chiengmai gate, 
the Toungoo gate, the gates of Salin, Dalla, Mohnyin, Tavoy, 
Hsenwi, Linzin, Tenasserim, Ayuthia, Martaban, Pagan—it was the 
men of Pagan who had to plant the toddy palms all along the walls 
and at the street corners. As a model Buddhist king he distributed 
copies of the scriptures, fed monks, and built pagodas in Chiengmai, 
Koshanpye and other conquered states. Some of these pagodas are 
still to be seen, and in later ages the Burmese would point to them 
as proof of their claim to rule those countries still. He supervised 
mass ordinations at the Kalyani thein.t Following a royal custom he 
would break up his crown and use its jewels to adorn the spire of 
a pagoda; he did this for the Shwedagon, the Shwemawdaw, and 
the Kyaiktiyo in Thaton district. Again, as at the Shwemawdaw, 
he would build as many surrounding monasteries as there were years 
in his life at the time, fifty-two; or he would bear the cost of ordaining 
a similar number of monks. After the 1564 earthquake, which coin- 
cided with his queen’s death, he repaired the Shwedagon, and added 
a new spire. His chief foundation was the Mahazedi at Pegi, at 
which he enshrined a begging bowl of supernatural origin sent him 
in 1567 by some Ceylon kinglet, the Tooth (p. 489) and golden 
images of himself, the royal family, and such of the great officers 
of state as were in his inner circle. 

Bayinnaung made no distinction of race in appointment to office. 
His best commander was a Talaing, Binnya Dala. As his predecessors 
had doubtless done for ages, he entered into artificial blood-brother- 
hood (¢hwethauk) with over a score of his principal officers, and the 
list includes Talaings. They penetrated his entourage to such an 
extent that the word used by European travellers for a court grandee 
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Is semini, an Italianisation of smim, the Talaing for lord. Such being 
his methods, he might have reconciled both races and founded a 
national dynasty. He failed to do so because he alienated human 
nature by his wars. The brunt fell on Talaings; hence while at first 
they followed him because they believed he could give them settled 
government, at last the only ones who followed him were hardy 
spirits desirous of foreign loot. 

Unlike most Burmese kings, who lived in the backwoods (pp. 496, 
513), Bayinnaung lived in a seaport and came into contact with the 
outer world. The extent to which overseas traders frequented the 
Delta indicates that his trade regulations were reasonable. Merchants 
sailing from India first sighted Negrais and saw there, as we see now, 
the superb Hmawdin pagoda flashing on the headland, a landmark 
for a whole day’s sail.1 They went upstream to Bassein and then, 
turning east, passed through the Myaungmya creeks to Pegii. Those 
creeks were, at least on the main route, crowded with villages almost 
touching each other, a teeming hive of happy people. Customs 
officers, though strict, were not obstructive, and there was free export 
of such commodities as jewels and rice, a thing subsequently forbidden 
by the benighted kings of Ava (p. 501). Bassein is scarcely men- 
tioned, the chief ports being on the eastern side, Syriam, Dalla, 
Martaban, and above all Pegi, where the merchants were allowed, 
by special privilege, to have brick warehouses, the populace being 
restricted to houses of bamboo or timber. Ralph Fitch and the 
merchants of Venice never tire of describing Pegi city, the long moat 
full of crocodiles, the walls, the watch-towers, the gorgeous palace, 
the processions with elephants and palanquins and grandees in 
shining robes, the shrines filled with images of massy gold and gems, 
the unending hosts of armed men, and the vision of the great king 
himself receiving petitions as he sat throned on high amid his lords. 

Yet despite its splendour, the kingship was not loved. Bayinnaung 
and the princes risked their lives freely at the head of the hosts con- 
spicuously on elephants, and Bayinnaung shared many a hardship 
with his men. But what was sport to him was death to the common 
people. The disorganisation caused by his wars was such that Pegi 
sometimes starved. Even the fertile Delta cannot grow rice without 
men to plant it, and they were not there to plant it, having all been 
dragged away on foreign service. Of those that went, few returned, 
for if battle casualties were great, the wastage from hunger and 
dysentery was even greater. Even if they were not sent to fight, 
they were herded together and led away in one of the everlasting 
deportations which the kingship found necessary to re-populate 
ravaged areas. 

At least once Bayinnaung had to hurry home from a Siamese 
campaign to deal with rebellion at his own capital. He had settled 

1 Hakluytus Posthumus, x, 150. 
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in the neighbourhood some twenty thousand Shans and Siamese. 
Talaings made common cause and led them when in 1564 they rose 
and burnt his palace, the palace which the Portuguese regarded as in 
itself a city, with roofs of solid gold. He penned thousands of the 
rebels in bamboo cages to be burnt alive according to immemorial 
custom, but ended by burning only seventy leaders, with their 
ee because the monks protested and popular feeling supported 
them. 

His campaigns were the price men had to pay for the unification 
of Burma. Thus far he succeeded. Beyond that he failed, because, 
like his age, he was not constructive. Every other year throughout 
his reign he was hastening somewhere to maintain himself in power. 
A ruler without an administration, he could not be everywhere at 
once, and no sooner did he turn his back than the chances were even 
that a rebellion would break out. The unity he gave was artificial 
and within a few years of his death it collapsed. If it rose again and 
endured for another century and a half, this was because his im- 
mediate successors happened to be men of character and because 
the listlessness of the people prevented organised opposition. 

Bayinnaung died at the age of sixty-six leaving ninety-seven 
children. Although he already had more territory than he could 
ier = was actually sending an expedition to annex Arakan when 

e died. 

Rebellion at home compelled his son, Nandabayin (1581-99), to 
recall the expedition against Arakan. There was scarcely a year in 
which he was not campaigning from Mogaung in the north to 
Hmawbi in the south. He used his father’s methods of terrible 
executions and wholesale conscription. Life was unbearable and 
men flocked to become monks, partly to seek religious consolation 
in their misery, partly to evade conscription. 

The crown prince used Talaings for forced labour on his land, 
stored the crop, and made people buy from him alone. The king 
deported people from all over the country to populate Pegi. Dis- 
trusting the Talaings, he executed them in numbers; he branded 
them on the right hand with their name, rank and village, and sent 
those who were too old for service to be exchanged for horses in 
upper Burma; he exiled their monks to Ava and the Shan States. 
It is at this period that the periodic migrations® of the Talaings to 
Siam begin, migrations which lasted until the English conquest in 
1824 and were due to the sustained severity of the Burmese. 

The one hope of keeping the country together was to evacuate 
Siam and retrench in every direction. But neither Bayinnaung nor 
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his son could see it. The only method by which the king could control 
remoter areas was by fighting them periodically, a process which 
used up the only people he could really call his own, the population 
round the capital. There were not sufficient left alive to till the soil 
there, and remoter areas would not send food. In 1596 a plague 
of field rats destroyed what little crop had been planted; there was 
a terrible famine, and it was only one of a series; wide stretches of 
country in lower Burma became a desert. 

Nandabayin might have held the rest of his kingdom, but it was 
Ayuthia that ruined him. She found a leader in the famous prince 
Pra Naret. Year after year Nandabayin led his men into Siam; each 
incursion further reduced his remaining man-power but none suc- 
ceeded in taking Ayuthia. He could never raise 25,000 men—a mere 
third of the number his father had led—and these were too few to 
surround Ayuthia, so that instead of the besieged it was the besiegers 
who starved. In 1593 his son was killed in hand-to-hand combat 
with Pra Naret; the Burmese fled in panic at the sight and were 
once more cut to pieces in a long and terrible retreat. After that there 
were no men left to invade Siam; indeed it is Ayuthia which invades 
Pegi.} 

And now, in the hour of his utmost need, not one of the king’s sons 
or brothers rallied to his side. If the king was not satisfactory they 
could have combined to set up someone who was; but instead of 
trying to keep the country together, each was out entirely for him- 
self—it is doubtful how far the concept of a kingdom ever penetrated 
in a country where any brigand, who levied blackmail as far as eye 
can reach, was, within living memory, styled a king. The prince 
of Toungoo, first cousin to the king, actually wrote to Arakan pro- 
posing a joint attack on the king and a division of the spoil. He chose 
Arakan because it was farthest, and after getting its loot it would 
return home and not be a rival for the throne. The Arakanese 
shipped a force which occupied Syriam, effected a junction with the 
Toungoo levies, and with them besieged Pegii in 1599. The townsfolk 
and officers deserted. The king and a faithful son surrendered on a 
promise of good treatment and were put to death. 

Hearing that there was a carcass, the king of Ayuthia came swooping 
down to see what he could get. As the victors would not share with 
him, he ravaged the country up to Toungoo and went home. 

The Arakanese deported 3000 households of the wretched Pegi 
folk and went off with a white elephant and a daughter of the fallen 
king for their own royal harem; they also took brazen cannon and the 
thirty bronze images of Ayuthia (p. 488); and retaining Syriam they 
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left it in charge of one of their Portuguese mercenaries, De Brito. 
The prince of Toungoo took away the Ceylon Tooth and begging 
bowl (p. 490) with more than twelve caravan-loads of loot. 

Pegii was burnt. Bayinnaung’s palace, his radiant buildings decked 
with the spoil of conquered kings, went up in flames. It was a pitiful 
ending. The misery in lower Burma beggared description: the bodies 
of those who died of wounds or starvation filled the rivers and im- 
peded the passage of boats, and men ate human flesh. 

The country south of Martaban paid homage to Ayuthia. Burma 
was once more a series of petty states, held by princes of the royal 
house. The best was the prince of Ava; a son of Bayinnaung, he 
reduced upper Burma and the Shan States; he induced China to 
extradite the fugitive Bhamo sawbwa, and the Chinese themselves 
admit that after 1628 Burma sent no more “tribute” missions.! His 
son Anaukpetlun (1605-28), having the north on which to draw 
for levies, found little difficulty in annexing the depopulated land 
of lower Burma. In 1607 he took Prome. In 1610 he took Toungoo, 
carrying home to Ava the Ceylon Tooth and begging bowl, two-thirds 
of the cattle, and many people, including all who had been deported 
from Pegi, Prome and Ava. 

De Brito (p. 478) had made himself independent at Syriam, 
defeating all attacks whether by his old Arakanese master or by other 
chiefs. He had a hundred Portuguese, some negro and Indian slaves, 
and the Talaings who came in from the neighbourhood. He was 
liked, because he gave folk settled government. He had several ships 
cruising round the coast to prevent merchant vessels from putting 
in save at Syriam, where he could make them pay customs duty. 
He became so successful that the Portuguese viceroy at Goa acknow- 
ledged him as official Portuguese governor of Syriam. But he con- 
tinued to do as he pleased, and he did wrong in pillaging pagodas. 
He would scrape the gold off images and beat it into gold-leaf for 
sale to pilgrims; and he melted down some of the beautiful bronze 
bells at the Shwedagon to save himself the expense of importing 
bronze to make cannon. He was allied to Martaban and Toungoo. 

In 1613 Anaukpetlun advanced on Syriam. Success had made 
De Brito so careless that he had allowed himself to run out of powder 
when the king arrived with 12,000 men. However, the stockade was 
strong and the defenders beat off all attacks with boiling oil. 
Natshinnaung, the fallen prince of Toungoo and cousin to the king, 
was inside, having taken refuge with De Brito. The king especially 
desired to capture him, and offered De Brito friendship if he would 
surrender him. But De Brito replied: “We Portuguese keep faith. 
I have given my word to Natshinnaung and do not break it.” The 
king cut off a prisoner’s ears and sent him to De Brito saying: ‘‘ Look 
at this, and consider whether it will pay thee to harbour mine enemy.” 

1 Burney, “‘ Wars between Burma and China’’, in Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1837. 
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But De Brito never wavered. Once, when all the Portuguese were 
in church, the Burmese broke into the stockade, but the Portuguese 
came rushing out and none of the Burmese escaped alive. At the 
end of six weeks the Burmese mined the stockade and managed to 
pull out two of the posts; they poured in and captured the town. 
The king offered the two leaders their lives if they would beg pardon, 
but they refused, Natshinnaung saying: ‘“‘You can kill my body, 
but my soul never. De Brito and I are brothers for we have entered 
into the thwethauk (p. 490) bloodbond. We have lived one life. Let 
us die one death.” His wish was granted. De Brito was crucified 
and lingered three days. Perhaps he was still alive when some Portu- 
pe relief ships arrived but went back, seeing that the town had 
allen.? 

The Portuguese, with Eurasians, women, and children, a total of 
400, were enslaved and sent to live in the Shwebo villages called, 
after them, bayingyi (feringhi) villages. They were used as hereditary 
gunners to the king and were in charge of such cannon as he possessed. 
Their numbers were occasionally increased, as every white man who 
came into the power of the Burmese was sent there (p. 506), and by 
1800 their descendants numbered two thousand, including women 
and children. Their chaplains were Goanese until 1721, when Italian 
Barnabites founded the European mission. 

From about 1627 the Dutch, from 1647 the English, East India 
Companies had branches in Burma under junior representatives. 
These branches were closed from time to time, and, although profits 
were occasionally considerable, the disturbed state of the country 
made steady trade impossible. Both factories were at Syriam, and 
in 1677 the Dutch finally withdrew.” 

Anaukpetlun tried to take Tenasserim, but the Siamese, aided by 
forty Portuguese, drove him off with heavy loss. He regained control 
down to Chiengmai and to Ye in Moulmein district. His methods 
were those of Nandabayin, and of many an energetic Burmese king. 
His people in delighted terror said that he had only to wave his sword 
and the tide would stop. Yet outside his palace at Pegi there hung 
a bell with an inscription in Burmese and Talaing calling on all who 
had a grievance to strike the bell and he would hear (p. 479). 

When in his palace on the west side of the river at Pegii he detected 
his son Minredeippa in a love intrigue with one of the harem ladies, 
and told him he deserved roasting alive. Such punishment was not 
unusual, and Minredeippa, fearing it would really be inflicted, col- 
lected some friends, entered the king’s room at night, and did him 
to death. 


1 Faria y Sousa (Stevens), The eee Asia, 111, 191; Pawtugi Yazawin and Furnivall, 
‘A Forgotten Chronicle”, in Journal Burma Research Soctety, 1912; ibid. 1926, pp. 101 S9q.; 
an, m1, 118; Dinnyawadi Yazawinthit, p. 210. 
3 Hall, Early English Intercourse with Burma. 
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At once the ministers summoned a general assembly of the court. 
Early action was necessary, and they took it: they elected the parricide 
to the throne. Their reasoning was that the king’s brothers, his 
natural successors, were away campaigning in the Shan States—at 
one time they had gone as far as Kenghung north-east of Kengtung— 
and the kingdom would be in turmoil before they could be recalled. 
Public morality apart, the reasoning was invalid, for young Minre- 
deippa had not the wit to hold a throne, whereas his two uncles were 
mature men, each in command of an army, and the news reached 
them easily in nine days. So far from avoiding disorder, the court’s 
decision caused it. The country respected the uncles, for they were 
men of authority; it knew nothing of Minredeippa, and half a dozen 
governors took the opportunity to revolt. Deprived of support from 
lower Burma, the two uncles had to waste sixteen months reducing 
the north country. Meanwhile they seized the families of the upper 
Burma companies in the palace guard, making the fact known in 
Pegi, and thus shaking the allegiance of Minredeippa’s guards. He 
had not the courage to leave his palace and attack them. Town after 
town in upper Burma fell to them, and when they surrounded Ava, 
Minredeippa, foreseeing their success, decided to flee to Arakan; but 
his own followers, in disgust at his cowardice and tyranny, seized 
him and sent a deputation to Ava asking Thalun, one of the uncles, 
to take the throne. He did so, and immediately on arriving in Pegi 
executed Minredeippa, sternly rejecting his plea to be allowed to 
become a monk. 

Thalun (1629-48) reigned with the help of his brother until the 
latter’s death some years later. His coronation was scarcely over 
when Talaings rushed the palace; they were driven out, fled to 
Moulmein, and held it for some time before they migrated to Siam 
in large numbers. He moved the capital back to Ava and there it 
stayed. The Delta had lost its advantages now that the idea of 
attacking Ayuthia was dead, and Pegi ceased to be a seaport when, 
about 1600, the silting up of the river was complete. The proper site 
to move to was Syriam, but the court did not realise that the country’s 
future lay on the sea coast (p. 513). The return to Ava signified the 
abandonment of Tabinshwehti’s dream of a national kingship. The 
attempted union with the Talaings had failed, and the court relapsed 
into its tribal homeland, upper Burma. 

The return to upper Burma restored Kyaukse to the importance 
it had lost so long as the kingship was situated among the Delta rice 
fields. Instead of dedicating prisoners of war as slaves to pagodas, 
Thalun found a new use for them: he settled them as tenants at 
Kyaukse, where their families supplied labour for the canals and they 
themselves served in the guard at court. 

Indeed Thalun must rank as one of the best kings. The wars of 
his predecessors left the country bloodless for a century. He kept the 
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peace and reorganised the administration. He may not have created, 
but at least he revived the old village and district administration 
which had been shattered; and he placed it on record in the great 
revenue inquest of 1638, the first in Burmese history. None of the 
record has been found, but probably it resembled Bodawpaya’s 1784 
inquest! and consisted of the sworn statements of every village head- 
man throughout the country as to the number of people in his village, 
the area of cultivated land, the crops grown, the revenue paid, etc. 

How destructive was the disorder which overwhelmed Burma is 
shown by the history of the Shwesettaw shrine in the Minbu district. 
It is one of the holiest imaginable, containing two of Buddha’s 
reputed footprints. Yet, during the depopulation caused by the 
Siamese wars, so little was the intercourse with Arakan over the 
An Pass, the approach to which runs through Shwesettaw, that even 
this famous spot was forgotten. In 1638 a party of monks sent by 
the king succeeded in finding the footprints amid the jungle which 
enveloped them, and the shrine was restored.” 

Thalun’s minister Kaingsa Manu compiled the Manusarashwemin 
or Maharaja dhammathat, the first law book written in Burmese instead 
of Pali. It is based on Bayinnaung’s compilations (p. 490) and on 
the still earlier Talaing dhammathats, but it substitutes Burmese ideas 
on, for instance, inheritance, for theirs, which are largely Hindu. 

Thalun’s principal pagoda is the Yazamanisula (Kaunghmudaw) 
at Sagaing, of Cingalese pattern; here he enshrined the Ceylon Tooth 
and begging bowl (p. 494), dedicating Shan slaves from Chiengmai 
and elsewhere. 

His son Pindale (1648-61) built the Ngatatkyi1 pagoda, Sagaing 
district, containing a very large sitting Buddha. 

When the Ming dynasty of China was overthrown, Yung-li, the 
last Ming emperor, tried to maintain himself in Yunnan. But in 
1658 he was defeated and fled to Bhamo with his family and seven 
hundred followers. He gave the Bhamo sawbwa 100 viss (1 viss= 
3.65 lb.) of gold to send the king with a petition asking leave to live 
in Burma, and the king permitted him to live at Sagaing with his 
followers. 

A plague of freebooter armies broke out in China during the change 
of dynasty. They swarmed over the provinces but, finding by bitter 
experience that it did not pay to plunder the Manchus, the new 
conquerors of China, they looked for easier prey. They occupied 
Mone and Yawnghwe and ravaged up to Ava, plundering the vil- 
lages, killing men, carrying off women and burning monasteries, 
while the monks fled in terror to the woods. They could not take 
Ava, for it was a walled town, and one of their leaders was even 
killed by a shot from the feringhi gunners from the wall. But for 
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the next three years they ravaged upper Burma from Yawnghwe, 
occupying Wundwin in Meiktila district, raiding Pagan, defeating 
every army, and even capturing some of the princes. 

The king ruled over much the same area as Bayinnaung and had 
the same resources at his disposal. Bayinnaung would have found 
a speedy remedy; he would have marched with a large force and 
taken such reprisals that no Chinaman would have dared show his 
face inside the frontier for a generation. But the king was spiritless 
and commanded no following outside his homeland. 

He did indeed send for a levy of 3000 men from Martaban, but 
the Talaings had no heart in the business and deserted on the march. 
The punishment for desertion was burning alive in batches. Their 
indignant kinsmen rose, fired Martaban, drove the Burmese out, 
and went off into Siam, 6000 souls in all, including families and 
prisoners. The frontier guards reported to the king of Siam, who sent 
lords (smim) to greet them, men of their own race who had long since 
settled in Siam. He granted gracious audience to their eleven leaders 
in the palace at Ayuthia, and allotted them lands. 

The Talaings had fled into Siam because they could not stand 
against Burmese vengeance. Thus, though there is some excuse for 
the king’s failure to get levies from the Delta, there is none for his 
failure to get its rice, which could easily have been brought upstream. 
He needed that rice, for Kyaukse, the granary of upper Burma, was 
in the hands of the Chinese. 

But he sat with folded hands while they roamed the land at will, 
the crops could not be sown, the city granaries ran low, and the 
guards and the palace staff were plunged into mourning by the 
massacre of their kinsmen in the villages. The guards could get no 
food to eat, and finally they found that the royal concubines had 
cornered what rice there was and were selling it at iniquitous prices. 
The king exercised no control and when they appealed to him he 
mournfully said he could not help them. They approached his 
brother Pye, who at once marched on the palace. Hearing the drums, 
the king sent eunuchs to see what was happening. They told him, 
and he went to hide while the queen with her son aged eight and 
grandson aged four remained on the couch of state. Pye and his 
men entered the palace cutting down some twenty men and women. 
Pye said: “Brother, I wish thee no harm, but these things cannot 
be. Many a time have the ministers called me, and now I must do 
as they say.”” The queen entreated him, saying: “‘Be king but spare 
our lives. We will end our days in religion. Let the children become 
monks,”” But Pye shook his head, saying: ‘‘ When have our families 
been monks? They will only throw off the robe. Yet will I do you 
no harm, remembering the oath of brotherly love I took to our 
father.”’ He kept them in a royal house, sending them food daily. 
But after a few weeks the court said: ‘There cannot be two suns in 
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the sky”, and he drowned? the king, queen and their son and grand- 
son in the Chindwin river. 

Pye (1661-72) was troubled in heart over these terrible events 
and after summoning the monks and listening to the scriptures he 
said to them: “I had no wish to be king but the ministers and 
captains insisted that they had no refuge but me. Even as the Lord 
himself is bound by his clergy, so must I hearken to the voice of my 

eople.” The monks did not gainsay him, for he spoke the truth. 

hey represented the public conscience, and every good king strove 
to win their approval. 

Pye stopped profiteering among the harem women, so that his 
guards did not have to go without food for three days at a time as 
under his predecessor. But otherwise his success was not perceptibly 
greater. The Siamese, with Martaban, Tavoy and Chiengmai levies 
in their army, raided Syriam and Pegi, carrying off the population in 
crowds.2 The Chinese ravages continued with undiminished intensity. 

Yung-li and his followers were helpless fugitives who only wished 
to be left in peace. But the court believed them to be implicated in 
the Chinese ravages, and summoned the followers to the Tupayon 
pagoda at Sagaing intending to split them into small parties and 
scatter them in distant villages. When they were being led away 
from the pagoda, the Chinese grew frightened and, though unarmed, 
resisted; they were slain to a man. Yung-li apologised pitifully, 
saying he was sure they were wrong. 

In time, the Chinese freebooters wore themselves out and the iron 
hand of the Manchu dynasty fell on the remnants. In 1662 the 
Ytinnan viceroy came with 20,000 men and, halting at Aungbinle 
in Mandalay district, he sent a herald summoning the king to sur- 
render Yung-li or take the consequences. This was the pass to which 
things had come through lack of judgment in admitting Yung-li and 
lack of manhood in repelling the Chinese. The king called a council. 
He pointed out that there were precedents to show that fugitives ought 
to be surrefidered? and accordingly Yung-li must be given up. The 
ministers agreed and, disregarding the solemn fact that Yung-li had 
been admitted to allegiance, they delivered him up to meet his doom.‘ 

The reigns of Narawara (1672-73), Minrekyawdin (1673-98), 
Sane (1698-1714), and Taninganwe (1714-33), were uneventful save 
for the usual rebellions and frontier raids. When the Ava palace was 
rebuilt in 1676, human victims were buried as a foundation sacrifice.® 
In 1721 two Italian priests came to Ava and founded the Catholic 

1 For the taboo on shedding royal blood, and the convention whereby princes were 
drowned, see Harvey, History of Burma, p. 339. 

2 S. Smith, History of Siam, 1657-1767, pp. 22-30. 

* See p. 494, vol. mi, p. 547, and vol. v, p. 558. 

“ Hmannan, m, 261-82; Warry, Précis; Barker, Précis; and his ‘‘ Letters from a Chinese 
Empress”’, in Contemporary Review, 1912; Anderson, Expedition to western Yiinnan, pp. 19-20; 
Cordier, Histoire générale de la Chine, m1, 240-4. 

5 See also vol. mi, p. 551, and p. 509 below and Harvey, History of Burma, p. 320. 
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Mission;} hitherto the only clergy in the country had been the 
Goanese chaplains of the feringhi villages (p. 495), whose character 
may be inferred from the fact that it was largely at their instigation 
that two devoted priests of the Société des Missions Etrangéres de 
Paris were martyred in 1693. The Jatapon, a collection of royal 
horoscopes, was compiled about 1680; it is of high chronological 
value as its dates are more reliable than those of the chronicles. In 
1724 Nga Kala compiled the Yazawwingyi chronicle; it is an im- 
portant work, based on earlier sources, and similarly large portions of 
its text are incorporated in the Hmannan chronicle. European trade 
centred in Siam and Malaya at places such as Tenasserim? (p. 488) 
which, save under Bayinnaung (1551-81), was in Siamese hands till 
1760. The Portuguese ceased to count after 1641, when they were 
expelled from Malacca by the Dutch, but there is still a colony of 
their descendants, with high-sounding names they cannot pronounce, 
round the Catholic church at Mergui. The merchants of Golconda 
carried the India trade thither; the king of Siam and his minister, 
Phaulkon, a Greek, wishing to oust them and get the carrying trade 
for their own ships, employed English interlopers. Thus Burneby 
figures as governor of Mergui among the seven commissioners ap- 
pointed by the king of Siam in 1686 to administer the port and pro- 
vince, and Samuel White, another of the commissioners, was port 
officer 1683-87. But the East India Company depended for its 
security on the king of Golconda, and persuaded its principal share- 
holder, James II, to claim Merguiin 1687. White outwardly professed 
compliance while secretly preparing to resist, but he had betrayed 
his Siamese employers as well as the East India Company, and the 
townsfolk now rose against him as well as against James II’s frigate, 
drove them both out and massacred sixty other English who were 
ashore. James II was also actuated by a desire to forestall Louis XIV. 
Four companies of French infantry built a fort and garrisoned Mergui 
during 1688 by arrangement with the king of Siam, who played off 
the European nations against each other. The name French Bay, 
on the eastern side of King Island, the largest island in the Mergui 
group, commemorates the fact that it was for a few years about this 
time the rendezvous of French warships. With the death of the 
Siamese king and the murder of Phaulkon in 1688, the Siamese 
ceased to favour the French, and in any case the French before long 
had no energy to spare for the farther east.® 

After 1687 the English continued to trade in Mergui. The Dutch 
remained predominant; they had the tin monopoly but based their 


1 Purchas his shaban, el Relations of the world, p. 507; Herbert, Some years travels into 
Africa and Asia, p. 318; Launay, Mémorial de la Société des Missions Etrangéres, 11, 274, 332; 
- lee ‘ie paige of East Indies, 1, 63; Bigandet, History of the Catholic Burmese Mission. 
vol. m, p. 556. 
* Furnivall, From China to Peru; and his “‘Samuel White, Port Officer of Mergui’’, 
in Journal Fo Research Society, 1917; Anderson, English Intercourse with Siam; Collis, 
famese - 
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trade on Malacca, and Mergui declined. Sea piracy was rife every- 
where, some of the worst rogues being renegade Dutchmen. 

The French Compagnie des Indes had a branch at Syriam in 
1688 ; its existence continued intermittently for nearly a century.’ The 
Burmese tried to make the English re-establish the branches which 
had been closed for many years (p. 495) ; as their efforts failed, they 
seized St Antony and Si Nicholas, a ship affiliated to the English, which 
put into Syriam for wood and water in 1692. Thereupon governor 
Higginson of Madras consented to re-establish private trade, but a 
resident chief was not appointed to Syriam till 1722. The imports 
were firearms for the Burmese government, piece-goods, hats and 
other European wares, areca, and coconuts from the Nicobars; the 
exports were ivory, lac, pepper, cardamum, beeswax, fur, cutch, large 
quantities of raw cotton and silk, together with such jewels, silver, 
lead, copper, iron, tin and earth-oil as could be got in spite of the 
highly protectionist system of the Burmese, which prohibited the 
export of precious metal, jewels, rice, and indeed of most commodities. 
Moreover, they were allowed to use as much teak as they liked for 
building ships at Syriam, and they built many, the favourite type 
being brigantines of 40-50 tons. 

The seizure of a ship was in accordance with Burmese customary 
law, which gave the king absolute rights over everything in his 
dominions. Seafaring men avoided Burmese ports. Although a ship- 
master never pays his crew all the wages due to them before letting 
them go ashore in a foreign port, and naval regulations forbid it, 
the governor of Syriam would insist on crews being paid in full before 
landing, in order that he might encourage them to desert. Ifa sailor 
married a woman of the country, the governor would claim him 
as a Burmese subject, alleging that the husband takes the wife’s 
nationality. If a ship was driven onto the coast by weather, the 
Burmese confiscated her and enslaved the crew, arguing that under 
their law anyone who saved another from drowning had the right 
to possess Kim as a slave. Nay, if a ship merely touched at a Burmese 
port for water, without being expressly consigned there, she was 
enslaved on the same reasoning.” But here, as in so much else, the 
harshness of the rulers was mitigated by the humanity of the monks: 
if the distressed mariner wandered into a monastery, he was safe, 
for the monks would tend his wounds, feed and clothe him, and send 
him as if in sanctuary with letters of commendation from monastery 
to monastery till he could reach Syriam, there to await the chance 
of some passing ship.® 

Ruling a poor and thinly populated country, the king regarded 


1 Sonnerat, Voyage aux Indes (1782), u, 43-533 (1806), m1, 40-43; Cordier, La France 
en Chine, 1, p. xvii, and Historique abrégé, p. 6. 
4 Year 1755, Dalrymple, Oriental Repertory, 1, 191; year 1781, Sonnerat, Voyage aux 
oe (1806), m1, 49; year 1782, Candies, ay Francais en ee at in T‘oung Pao 
1 » PP- 199, 205; year 1808, Sangermano, Burmese Empire, p. 61. 
. We 1727; ‘Hamilton, New Account of East Indies, u, 62. , 
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captives as a form of wealth. Any foreigner residing in the country 
was not merely allowed but publicly encouraged to take a temporary 
wife for the period of his stay; he had to pay her off before leaving, 
and never under any circumstances could he take his female children 
out of the country, though he might, on heavy payment, take his 
male children (p. 480); every ship on arrival was carefully searched 
for women, and if, on leaving, it contained one woman more than 
it did on arrival, that ship was seized and the crew enslaved: women 
could breed subjects for the king and they were not allowed to 
emigrate.! 

Mahadammayaza-dipati (1733-52). Manipur had sent propi- 
tiatory tribute to Bayinnaung (1551-81) but thereafter went her 
own way, and occasionally made raids. The country bred famous 
ponies ; in those days every man had two or three, and polo, played 
forty a side throughout the villages, produced a race of horsemen.? 
Under their raja, Gharib Naw&z (1714-54), the Manipuri raiders 
became a terror; from 1724 till his death they came nearly every 
other year sweeping the country up to Ava and carrying off loot, 
cattle and thousands of people. Once they massacred two-thirds of 
a royal army including the commander, who was drunk. In 1738 
they burnt every house and monastery under the walls of Ava and 
stormed the stockade built to protect the Kaunghmudaw pagoda, 
slaughtering the garrison like cattle in a pen and killing a minister 
of the Hluttaw council. They had recently been converted to 
Hinduism by preachers who said that if they bathed in the Irrawaddy 
river at Sagaing all blessedness would attend them. In 1744 their 
chief Brahman actually came to Ava to convert the Golden Palace, 
but after staying a month he fell ill and died, whereupon his suite 
of Brahmans returned home.? 

Mahadammayaza-dipati, king of Burma, angered at his com- 
manders’ failure to repel the Manipuris, used to expose them in the 
sun with a sword on their necks, saying: “‘If a failure like this comes 
to my golden ears again I will chastise you with my sword.” Neither 
he nor his predecessors since 1648 ever took the field in person. In 
short, the kingdom was doomed. Unlike the mass of their subjects, 
the kings were polygamous and although, to preserve the fiction of 
an undiluted succession, the chief queen had to be the reigning 
king’s half-sister, the heir was often not her son, or even the son of a 
queen, but any son who could intrigue or massacre his way to power. 
No dynasty lasted three centuries or preserved its vigour for three 
generations. 

1 Year 1592, Linschoten, Voyage to East Indies, 1, 98; year 1727, Hamilton, New Account 
of East Indies, 1, 51-3; year 1782, Cordier, “‘Les Frangais en Birmanie”’, in T‘oung Pao 

1890), Ng 190 and (1891), p. 25; year 1795, Symes, Embassy to Ava, p. 329. Foreigners 
objected, but even in the 1826 treaty the victorious English could not get the restriction 
removed, Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, 1, Appendix, p. 14. 

a Pemberton, Report on Eastern Frontier, p. 31. 3 Hmannan, m1, 380, 386. 
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The kingship was now like overripe fruit, ready to fall at the first 
touch. A crop of minlaung (pretenders) sprang up. Dacoity was 
rampant. A colony of Gwe? (i.e. Wa tribesmen) at Okpo, Mandalay 
district, were joined by captives at Madaya near by, built a stockade, 
and lorded it over the district, plundering whom they pleased. 
People took to migrating in hundreds to Arakan, complaining of 
drunkenness in the palace and famine in the villages.® 

For a century the delta had given little trouble because the 
Talaings took time to recover from the depopulation caused by 
Bayinnaung’s wars. But now that they had recovered, and repeopled 
the wilderness, trouble began. Provoked by grinding taxation—even 
the looms of old women were taxed*—they massacred the Burmese 
at Pegi, Syriam and Martaban and set up as king Smim Htaw 
Buddhaketi (1740-47), a monk who was a poor relation of the king 
of Ava. It was necessary for him to have a white elephant in order 
to prove himself a proper king, but as he spent too long in the 
jungles searching for one and would not attend to state affairs, he 
was replaced by his father-in-law Binnya Dala (1747-57). The 
Talaings held Prome and Toungoo and all the country to the south, 
and for years used to go raiding up the river to Ava with many 
thousands of men. They could not take Ava as it was a walled town. 

The Burmese troops did little but run away. A few years later 
the same men were carrying all before them because they had found 
leaders; those leaders were there now, waiting to be used, but an 
effete despotism had not the means of selecting them. 

As the years passed, the raids resulted in the ruin of agriculture 
in upper Burma. Feeling unsafe, men deserted their fields, and 
Talaings or dacoits burnt what little crop was Icft. The last hope of 
replenishing the royal granaries vanished when the Talaings occupied 
the Kyaukse canals. They then surrounded Ava; after a siege of 
some months, it starved; the Talaings were on the point of going 
home when they learnt this from deserters, and in April, 1752, they 
forced thelr way into the outer city. Two days later the inner city 
(p. 513) opened its gates; the Talaing yuvardja (crown prince) rode 
to the palace in state, dismounted and entered barefoot; he found 
the king in a great hall surrounded by his women, and greeted him 
courteously ;* the king replied: “In this mortal life there are happi- 
ness and woe. This is the hour of my woe. Take me and do with me 
as thou wilt, but spare my people.” The Talaings seized the regalia, 
the royal treasures and the list of citizens, burnt the city to the 
ground, left a strong garrison, and returned with the captive king, 
court and people to Pegu. 

They returned for fear of a Siamese attack on Martaban. They 
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did not penetrate north of Ava, as they had not enough men; they 
had overthrown the dynasty which, founded by Tabinshwehti, and 
known as the Toungoo dynasty, had lasted 221 years, but they had 
not subjected the Burmese people. 


THE ALAUNGPAYA DYNASTY (1752-1885) 


Alaungpaya (1752-60) was born in 1714 at Shwebo (Mokso- 
bomyo, “Town of the Hunter Chief’), a village of 300 houses. 
Many of his followers were hunters, but he himself belonged to a 
better class, the landed gentry as it were; for generations his family 
had been myothugyts (major village headmen), and in later days he 
even claimed descent from the fifteenth-century Ava chiefs. The 
anarchy of the last few years led him and many another jungle chief to 
stockade their villages. Forty-six villages joined him, and between 
them they raised a few rusty muskets. 

When Ava fell he was ready. The Talaings sent small detachments 
to administer thissa-ye, the holy water of allegiance.! One of these 
came towards Shwebo. Alaungpaya’s father made ready to pay 
homage and offer half his property, saying: ‘“‘We can do nothing. 
The Talaing army is too strong. We shall simply be overwhelmed. 
We may as well give in.” “No,” said Alaungpaya, ‘‘when fighting 
for your country it matters little whether you are few or many. What 
does matter is that your comrades have true hearts and strong 
arms.’ He went out and met those Talaings in the scrub jungle south 
of Halin. They got no homage; only such as were lucky got away 
with their lives. 

They came back in a large detachment with orders to spare not 
even infants in the cradle. Alaungpaya built a state hut and sent 
ten horsemen to conduct them respectfully to it. But they were 
conducted along a hollow road and in the bushes on each side lay 
his musket men. The Talaings never reached that hut. A bare half 
dozen reached Ava alive to tell the tale. 

Again they came back, several thousand strong this time, to extir- 
pate Shwebo once and for all; but as they came without cannon the 
assault naturally failed and they had to undertake a siege. One night 
Alaungpaya burst out at the head of a general sortie. It was not a 
defeat but a rout. Word passed along the Burmese pursuers that men 
had seen Myinbyushin Nat, the spirit rider of the White Horse,? 
fighting on their side.*The Talaings jumped into boats and, without 
stopping to report at Ava, fled straight home down the river. 

The news spread. A dozen legends gathered round his name. 
Officers and men from the disbanded palace guard joined him with 
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such muskets as they had managed to keep. From half the villages 
of upper Burma lads of spirit came trooping in to take service under 
the new leader. Even the greater men, some of whom could trace 
royal blood and themselves had hopes as minlaungs (pretenders), 
decided to serve under him. 

By the end of 1753 he had massacred the Gwes of Madaya-Okpo 
(p. 503), the survivors fleeing into the Shan States, and so harried 
the Talaings that they evacuated Ava. In 1754 the Talaings, having 
discovered a plot at Pegi, executed the captive Ava king; this so 
infuriated the Burmese deportees in the delta that they rose wholesale 
and seized Prome. Alaungpaya wrote telling them to hold out and 
promising the governorship of a district to any Burman who could 
make that district revolt against the Talaings. Finally he drove the 
Talaing besiegers away from Prome, and by 1755 he had annexed 
the country down to Lunhse (Kudut) in Henzada district, and to 
Rangoon; Lunhse he named Myanaung, “Speedy Victory”, and 
Dagon Rangoon, ‘‘End of Strife”. He went in procession with his 
great officers and returned solemn thanks at the Shwedagon for his 
victories. 

In the fighting of a decade previously, when the Talaings were 
expelling the Burmese from the delta, the East India Company’s 
buildings at Rangoon had been burnt to the ground. Thereupon 
the English avoided the mainland and in 1753 occupied Negrais 
Island, which was uninhabited save by fishermen, erecting a factory, 
with moat, glacis, walls and cannon. The French remained at Syriam 
and declared for the Talaings. The English were inclining towards 
the Burmese when Alaungpaya captured Rangoon; finding three 
English ships in the port, he seized their cannon as a matter of course 
but, hoping to enter into an agreement with them and thus secure 
more numerous cannon, he allowed the protest of Jackson, the cap- 
tain of the ships, H.E.1.C.’s snow Arcot, and released the cannon. 
He then left for Shwebo, and the Talaings tried to recapture Rangoon. 
They bombarded it with the help of French ships, and finding 
Jackson ill ashore they put a prize crew on the Arcot and made her 
take part in the bombardment. Their attack failed and they would 
not let Jackson sail away till he had surrendered five of his cannon, 
probably nine pounders. The news of this reached Alaungpaya just 
when he was receiving the Company’s envoy, Captain Baker, at 
Shwebo; he accepted Baker’s repudiation, without believing it, and 
continued the negotiations, which ended in 1757 with an agreement 
whereby, in return for 700 lb. of powder, and one twelve pounder, 
annually, he ceded Negrais and a site at Bassein, in perpetuity, with 
the right to erect fortifications.+ 

Alaungpaya’s advances in the delta involved heavy fighting not 
only on land but also on water; both sides had hundreds of great 
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war-canoes, and these, driven by sixty paddles, would ram with 
terrific effect. On land his hardest task was yet to come, for his men 
were only a semi-armed mass levy, and so far he had not been con- 
fronted with a walled town. Moreover, Dupleix had regarded Syriam 
as his chief shipbuilding depot, and French ships lay in the river, 
defending the town. Alaungpaya invested it in 1755 but had to wait 
a year for starvation to do its work. In July, 1756, finding the de- 
fenders weak with hunger, he called for volunteers, fed them for 
days in his presence, and gave them leather helmets and lacquer 
armour. They numbered ninety-three and are known as the Golden 
Company. On the appointed night, the Burmese camp held a festival 
with drums and music. The sound, floating up to the Talaing city 
on the hill, induced the watchers to relax their vigilance. The Golden 
Company found their way over the walls, cut down the guards, and 
opened the gates. The Burmese poured in, and the town was theirs. 
To Alaungpaya’s men from upper Burma it was a veritable Eldorado, 
and they glutted themselves with mirrors, candlesticks, lamps, chairs, 
clocks, and other European wonders. He made a heap of silver and 
let the survivors of the Golden Company take away as much as they 
could carry. 

Bruno, the French agent at Syriam, had written to Pondicherry 
for help. Two ships, Fleury and Galathée, came. They arrived after 
the town had fallen and, knowing nothing, came up the river under 
a Burmese pilot who, under Alaungpaya’s orders, stranded them; 
fire-rafts sealed their fate. Bruno was roasted alive; the ships’ officers, 
numbering twelve and being gentlemen of quality, were beheaded. 

The French were under no obligations to Alaungpaya, and as the 
Talaing state which they were helping was actually in existence they 
were entitled to treatment as prisoners of war. But it was customary 
among the races of Indo-China to give no quarter save to those they 
carried off into slavery, and Alaungpaya had to issue special orders! 
to prevent the killing, after capture, of Burmans and Shans whom 
the Talaings had taken and compelled to fight for them. Beheading 
was a merciful death, granted as a favour to officer prisoners. 

The two ships contained thirty-five cannon (twenty-four pounders), 
five field guns, 1300 muskets, and ammunition. These were a godsend 
to Alaungpaya, and it was largely on their account that he gave the 
crews, over 200 men, their lives: white gunners were too valuable 
to execute. They were reasonably treated and given Burmese wives; 
some of them became captains of the guard; the rest were a corps 
d’élite who played no small part in major actions, and when too old 
to follow the armies they were allowed to retire in the feringhi 
villages of Shwebo district (p. 495): their descendants are indistin- 
guishable from the surrounding population save by their religion and 
occasionally by the colour of their eyes. 

1 Konbaungset, p. 185. 
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Thus, until the gunners lost their man-of-war smartness, the Bur- 
mese had some good artillery. Alaungpaya had indeed already a 
number of cannon, mostly taken from the Talaings, but some of them 
were two hundred years old and the best of them was the gun used 
at Prome in 1754. This was a three pounder and it was the pride 
of the day, because when fired it went off, and when it went off 
it was the enemy that it hit, and the enemy whom it hit died; because 
of these things, it was coated with gold leaf, and men made offerings 
of spirit to it, reverently perfuming it with scents and wrapping it in 
fine raiment.! Alaungpaya was head of the church, but when he 
came to possess French gunners, he was not responsible for their 
souls, as they were unbelievers and it was their own concern if they 
chose to drink damnation. Besides, theologically speaking he did 
not countenance their use of intoxicants; he merely permitted the 
offering of spirits to the Gun Spirit, and the slaves of the Gun Spirit 
happened to consume the offering. 

Alaungpaya burnt Syriam to the ground and henceforward its 
importance ceases. He made Rangoon the port of Burma, enlarging 
the stockade and appointing a senior governor. In 1756-57 he 
advanced on Pegii by land and water while a second army, mainly 
of Shan levies, moved towards it from Toungoo. His advance was 
slow, with grim losses, for the Talaings were now fighting literally 
with their backs to the wall and they were still superior in firearms, 
mainly jingals, a rough iron tube mounted on a bamboo tripod and 
throwing a one-pound ball. He left pots of poisoned intoxicants 
where the Talaings would find them, and so killed many.? They 
made desperate stands in forty stockades south of the city, especially 
near Mokkainggyi, at Kyaikpadaing and Zenyaungbin (Nyaungbin). 
At Zenyaungbin they captured many of Alaungpaya’s jingals and 
turned them against him; it was a hornet’s nest which he captured 
only by flinging in the Golden Company of Syriam, increased to 
three hundred; these pressed on through a hail of lead shouting 
** Shwebotha!’’, forced an entrance, and flung open the gate to their 
comrades. Finally the Burmese, devastating the country and de- 
porting the population, closed around. A monastery at Sidi still 
shows a bell cast by Alaungpaya; he resided there, at the little fort 
of Zetuwadi, and was nearly driven out one night by some picked 
Talaings under the famous Talaban. But such efforts were vain. The 
Burmese, aided by their French artillery, and by war-boats which 
flung off the Talaings’ fire-rafts, completed their lines round the 
doomed city. 

The city starved. The Talaings sent monks asking for terms, and 
their king offered to become Alaungpaya’s vassal. Alaungpaya re- 
plied that they had nothing to fear, for—it is the ambition of every 
great Buddhist king to become a Buddha—he was a divine incarna- 

1 Konbaungset, pp. 110-12. 2 Konbaungset, p. 198. 
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tion; and he gave the envoys two bunches of orchids, saying one was 
for offering, the other for adornment. The Talaings breathed more 
freely. They offered one to the Shawemawdaw pagoda, the other they 
twined in the tresses of their king’s daughter, as for the bride of 
Alaungpaya. But she was beloved of Talaban, the soul of the defence; 
he was furious and, finding his advice, to sally forth and die like men, 
rejected, he collected his family and with some best troops broke 
through the Burmese lines and maintained himself at Sittaung in 
Thaton district. The trembling king sent his daughter to Alaung- 
paya’s camp, borne in a gorgeous palanquin, and surrounded by a 
bevy of handmaidens and princes. After kneeling some time in 
homage, she was conducted into Alaungpaya’s harem. Many of the 
Talaing captains and troops came to pay homage, and lived in 
Alaungpaya’s camp, for they believed him. 

Then, in May, 1757, Alaungpaya proceeded to storm the city and 
massacre the people. When the sack had subsided he made a state 
entry, gleaming aloft on his elephant, through the Mohnyin gate in 
the south wall, surrounded by ministers, his Guards and his French 
gunners. He returned solemn thanks at the Shwemawdaw pagoda 
and appointed governors to the conquered districts. He granted 
reasonable treatment to the fallen royal family; he sold the surviving 
population as slaves; and saying it was they who had led the city’s 
resistance, he flung hundreds of ‘Talaing monks? to the elephants. 

He burnt the palace and razed the city wall. He made a desert 
and called it peace. For the Talaings it was the peace of the grave, 
and this is the end of them in Burma. Such as were not enslaved 
periodically migrated to Siam, where they rose to high office and 
furnished some of the best troops. Such as remained in Burma were 
prone to rebel, and whenever they dared to raise a head it was at 
once chopped off; they grew fewer and subsided, and their land 
relapsed into jungle. 

The Burmese owed their civilisation to the Talaings: it was an 
older and apparently a gentler civilisation. Alaungpaya destroyed 
their manuscripts and we know too little to say with confidence why 
they went under. Probably it was because they received no reinforce- 
ments by immigration, unlike the Burmese who, lying to the north, 
were open to a constant trickle of immigration; moreover, Alaung- 
paya had Shan, Kachin and Kadu levies, whereas the Talaings had 
only their own little corner of Burma to draw on for men. 

Several of Alaungpaya’s court poets were also field officers, such 
as Letwethondara (p. 513), who served under the walls of Pegi; 
Letwethondara had been a writer to the Hluttaw council under the 
last king of Ava, and was one of the staff taken over by Alaungpaya. 
About 1750 the Sonta sayadaw (abbot) of Hsinbyugyun, Minbu 
district, compiled the Manu Ring dhammathat (law book), which 
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started the fashion of attributing the decisions of Kaingsa Manu 
(p. 497) to the ancient sage Manu. By Alaungpaya’s order, his 
minister, the soldier Mahasiri-uttamajaya, compiled the Manu Kye 
dhammathat, a compilation of existing laws and customs which passed 
into general use Owing to its encyclopaedic nature and to its being 
written in simple Burmese with very little Pali; one of its provisions 
is that no debt can be demanded when human victims are being 
offered at the foundation of a city (p. 499); and when in 1751 Tavoy 
was rebuilt, a condemned criminal was crushed in each post-hole of 
the city gates.1 

In 1755 Alaungpaya sent an expedition to instil respect into the 
Manipuris, who significantly call this, the first of his dynasty’s in- 
roads, ‘‘The First Devastation”; the Manipuris found the Burmese 
on this occasion using firearms for the first time, their weapons, like 
those of the Manipuris, having previously been only swords, spears, 
bows and arrows. In 1758-59 he himself led a force over the hills 
by the Khumbat route; at Pulel in the Imole pass the Manipuris 
gave him battle and fled after a stubborn conflict; he entered Imphal, 
the capital, only to find it empty, as the inhabitants lay hiding in 
the woods; he left garrisons in permanent stockades at Tamu and 
Thaungdut, and returned home; in his capacity as a divine incar- 
nation he promoted religion among the Kathe (Cassay, Manipur) 
Shans along his line of march; in his capacity as a king he massacred? 
more than four thousand of his Manipuri prisoners because they 
stubbornly refused to march away in his slave gangs. These incur- 
sions, lasting down to 1819, ended by depopulating the country and 
stamping out Manipuri civilisation so completely that we can no 
longer tell what their social and political conditions were like.? The 
Burmese valued Manipuri captives highly and settled them near the 
capital; they served the court as silversmiths; as silk-workers they 
introduced the acheik pattern; they gave the Burmese army its best 
cavalry (the Cassay horse) and they supplied the bulk of the court 
astrologers, who stood robed in white, intoning benedictions, as the 
king took his seat on the throne. 

Alaungpaya tried to dam the Mu river, and built the Mahananda 
lake to supply Shwebo town with water. The Mu canals were not 
successful and the work decayed after his death. 

In May, 1759, the English, hard pressed in India, withdrew 
thirty-five Europeans and seventy Indians, almost the entire staff, 
from Negrais (p. 505). In October they sent a skeleton staff to retain 
a lien on the island. The governor of Bassein with Lavine, one of 
Bruno’s men who was in high favour, and sixty followers, met the 
new staff on arrival saying they had a letter from the king to show, 
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and the senior officers messed with the English in the fort. A day 
later, 6 October, 1759, at nine in the morning when they were sitting 
down to breakfast together, the senior guest, the governor of Bassein, 
gave a sign and some of the 2000 Burmans concealed in the woods 
rushed in, killed eight English and about a hundred Indians, turned 
the cannon of the fort on the two ships at anchor, and finally with- 
drew with all cannon, stores, and four English. A midshipman and 
sixty-four Indians escaped on board. What had happened was that 
the Armenians at court, jealous of the English, had told Alaungpaya 
that the English were fortifying their stations, supplying the Talaings 
with arms, and spoiling his revenue by preventing other traders from 
coming up the Bassein river. Alaungpaya sent the governor of 
Rangoon, brother to his queen, to extirpate Negrais. The governor 
returned saying there must be some mistake, he had found the English 
there to be innocuous. Alaungpaya regarded him as a traitor, flogged 
all his men, sent a second party which actually did the work, and 
before letting him return to his high office flung him into irons and 
pegged him out in the sun for days with three beams across his body 
so that a year later he was still suffering from the effects. The governor 
of Bassein subsequently admitted that the English had not intrigued 
with the Talaings, but had fed a few refugees, just as they fed 
Burmese refugees, and had made presents of four or five muskets 
which the Armenians represented to Alaungpaya as 500. The English 
had not prevented ships coming up the river, because they regarded 
Alaungpaya as too strong a raja to offend. Under the treaty (p. 505) 
he had expressly permitted them to erect fortifications.? 

After the fall of Pegii, envoys from Chiengmai visited Alaungpaya. 
He told them they must make complete submission. They looked at 
those blackened ruins and went home; and before long Martaban, 
Tavoy, Chiengmai, Anan and other states in north-west Siam sent 
tribute. 

Many Talaings had taken refuge in Siam; there were endemic 
slave raids on the border; and the Siamese had detained the captain 
of a Burma-owned ship which had been driven by weather into their 
port of Tenasserim. Moreover, seeing that after the conquest of the 
Delta he reigned over nothing but ruins, Alaungpaya wished to 
populate his realm with prisoners obtained in Siam. Early in 1760 
he advanced with 40,000 men through Martaban and Tavoy. 
Capturing Tenasserim (which thereafter remained a Burmese pos- 
session) with the aid of some small ships managed by European 
captives, he went east over the hills to the shore of the Gulf of Siam 
and turned north. The Siamese came out to meet him but were 
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driven back. Approaching Ayuthia, he burnt some Dutch ships, 
massacred the defenceless population regardless of sex or age, and 
covered the surface of the rivers with their corpses.1 Under the walls 
of Ayuthia he released prominent prisoners with this message to the 
king of Siam: ‘‘His Burman Majesty comes as a divine incarnation 
to spread true religion in your country. Come forth with respect 
and present him with elephants and a daughter.” ? But the Siamese 
had among them Talaing refugees who knew the story of Pegi 
(p. 508). Their feringhis and Muslims manned the war-canoes with 
cannon in the maze of canals which surrounded the city; the glacis 
and fords were strewn with caltrops; cannon frowned from the battle- 
ments, with thousands of resolute men behind. Alaungpaya had 
started much too late in the cold weather. The rains were at hand, 
when the whole country would be several feet under water. Half 
his men were down with dysentery, and he himself was far from well. 
It looked as if the ever victorious army was not going to be victorious. 
He sent another message to the king of Siam that he had no wish to 
dethrone him if only he would submit to religious reform. There was 
no reply, and Alaungpaya saw that the play was over; within a week 
of arrival the hosts were in full retreat, abandoning forty guns of 
three-inch calibre. 

He selected the comrade of his youth, Minhkaungnawrahta, to 
command the rear-guard. These were the pick of the army—500 
Manipur horse and 6000 foot, every man of whom had a musket. 
Minhkaungnawrahta spread them out, and it was some time before 
the Siamese realised that the main body had left; then they swept 
out upon him; his men, fearing to be cut off, watched the ring closing 
round them and begged him to let them fight farther back; but he 
said: ‘‘ Friends, the safety of our Lord the King lies in our keeping. 
Let us not fight farther back, lest the sound of the guns should break 
his sleep.” When they could stand they stood, and when they had 
to run they ran; they were defeated but never broken, and they 
withdrew ‘in good order, collecting Alaungpaya’s stragglers on the 
way. 

Meanwhile Alaungpaya had gone ahead by forced marches. 
Perhaps, as he lay in pain jolting along in his litter, he longed for 
the sights and sounds of home; but he was destined never to see them, 
for whether he knew it or not the hand of death was upon him. 
Early in May, 1760, he reached Kinyua in Bilin township, Thaton 
district, and there at dawn he died (11 May, 1760). 

The commanders, watching by his bedside, fearing to dishearten 
the troops, kept the death a close secret and sent their swiftest horse- 
men to Shwebo, so that the heir might be the first to know and secure 
the throne. The body, bound in sheets, was hidden in the curtained 
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litter; and thus in death Alaungpaya still rode with his armies and 
the daily orders issued in his name. At Rangoon his death was made 
public and his body, placed on a state barge, was taken upstream. 
At Kyaukmyaung landing stage in Shwebo district the whole court 
came out to meet it, and bore it solemnly in through the Hlaingtha 
Gate of Shwebo. So he was buried with the ritual of the kings in 
the palace city which once had been his village, amid the mourning 
of a people. His grave, with an inscription in misspelt English, 
perhaps by some Negrais captive, is near the Shwebo Deputy Com- 
missioner’s court. 

Naungdawgyi (1760-63) executed some of his father Alaungpaya’s 
best officers on suspicion and drove Minhkaungnawrahta to rebel so 
that he had to be killed. 

The East India Company sent Captain Alves to demand com- 
pensation for the Negrais murders, but were in no position to enforce 
it as their hands were full in India. The king told Alves that the 
Negrais victims were innocent, but they had to suffer for their 
predecessors who, he had no doubt, supplied arms to the Talaings, 
since, according to the law of nature, the innocent suffer with the 
guilty, just as, when a farmer clears the ground by burning the rank 
grass, the wheat burns along with the tares.1 He refused compensa- 
tion but permitted the Company to return provided they did not 
go to Negrais. He probably never saw the treaty by which Negrais 
had been ceded in perpetuity (p. 505) and had he seen it he would 
have regarded it as a grant revocable at pleasure: Burmese kings 
were not acquainted with the nature of treaties. Living inland, they 
could not understand what made the English prefer an island on 
their base, the sea, and they were firmly convinced that some deep 
plot was being hatched there. The Company had to come to Rangoon. 

Talaban (p. 508) was able to maintain himself for years in the 
Kawgun caves, Thaton district, but finally his family was captured 
and, knowing what their fate would be, he gave himself up and 
when brought before the king claimed their lives in exchange for 
his own. Struck by his chivalry, the king released them all and took 
Talaban into his service. 

Hsinbyushin (1763-76) himself raided Manipur in December, 1764, 
carrying away its people into captivity, for he wished to increase 
the population of his new capital, Ava, into which he moved in 
April, 1765. The gates of restored Ava were named after conquered 
states, some of them being—on the east side, Chiengmai, Martaban, 
Mogaung; on the south, Kaingma, Hanthawaddy, Myede, Onbaung 
(Hsipaw); on the west, Gandhalarit (Yiinnan), Sandapuri (Vieng- 
chang, Linzin), Kenghung; on the north, Tenasserim, Yodaya 
(Siam). The various wards were, according to precedent, allotted 
on racial lines; thus the Indian traders lived in one, the Chinese in 
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another, Christians in another, and in others were the Siamese and 
Manipur captives; such captives were often a source of suspicion, 
as in 1774 when the leading families of the Manipur colony were 
extirpated for alleged plotting. The wall, sixteen feet high, backed 
by earthwork, was of indifferent quality, but adequate to the only 
style of warfare it would have to meet. As was usual in Burmese 
capitals, the palace was an inner city, with its own moat, wall, and 
a massive teak stockade outside.? 

To transfer to Ava was a wise step so far as it went, for it placed 
the king in direct communication along the Myitnge river with the 
Kyaukse granary, and it was on the great river, whereas Shwebo 
was landlocked. But the step did not go far enough. From the day 
that Vasco da Gama opened the sea route in 1498, the centre of 
gravity had shifted to the delta. The kings from Bayinnaung (1551- 
81) to Anaukpetlun (1605-28) acted as if they realised this, making 
Pegii their headquarters. But none of their successors realised it, and 
their failure to do so sealed the fate of the monarchy. Rangoon 
might have let a little fresh air from the outer world into the court. 
The delta was a foreign country to the Burmese and they did not 
feel safe among the Talaings. Hence there was some excuse for the 
earlier kings. But there was none for the Alaungpaya dynasty which 
exterminated the Talaings; their remnant continued to rebel for 
some time, but these rebellions were crushed with ease, and need 
not have occurred had the kings, instead of wasting their energy 
on wars in Siam and Assam, used half of it in giving the delta a 
good administration. As they would not move to the delta, the 
atmosphere of their palace was that of the upper Burma villages 
among which it lay. Their ideas remained in the nineteenth century 
what they had been in the ninth. To build pagodas, to collect 
daughters from tributary chiefs, to sally forth on slave raids, to make 
wars for white elephants—these conceptions had had their day, and 
a monarchy which failed to get beyond them was doomed. It is 
probably more than coincidence that Siam, which had its capital 
in a seaport, developed a more enlightened government than the 
Burmese kingship, and is independent to-day. 

Nine Brahmans whom the king obtained from Benares frequently 
assisted him with advice, and with their help the Maungdaung 
sayadaw (abbot) translated into Burmese various Sanskrit works on 
astrology, medicine, grammar, etc., known as Vydkarana. Letwe- 
thondara, whom the king exiled to Meza hill, Katha district, earned 
his recall by writing a poem, the well-known Mezataungche; in a 
subsequent reign he became one of the judges in the king’s court 
nor did he die till the second decade of the next century. 

The main armies spent 1764-67 against Siam. Starting from 

1 Konbaungset, p. 377; Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, 1, 1; Enriquez, “Capitals of the 
Alaungpaya Dynasty”’, in Journal Burma Research Society, 1915. 
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Kengtung with 20,000 men, mostly Shans, Thihapate slowly fought 
his way down from Chiengmai through Viengchang (Linzin), while 
another army of the same size under Mahanawrahta fought its way 
south-east from Tavoy to Petchaburi. Thihapate had to storm town 
after town, and found the villages stockaded against him. When 
roused, the men fought with spirit, vying among themselves as to 
who should mount the wall. They died like flies from preventible 
disease, and suffered ghastly wounds for which they got few thanks 
from the king, as the loss of a limb, even in honourable service, 
disqualified a man from entering the palace. They kept the field all 
the year round, a rare thing for Burmese levies, spending the rains 
in the towns they had won. At Chiengmai they had to resort to 
mining, with movable shelters under the wall; finally they captured 
part of the wall with its guns and turned them all night down into 
the terror-stricken population, who sent their monks to surrender 
in the morning. The prettiest girls and choicest loot were sent to the 
king at Ava. 

Gradually they swept over the whole country, burning the towns 
and making the chiefs drink the water of allegiance. Such of the 
population as had not stampeded eastward ran a risk of having to 
contribute to the heads which the Burmese hacked off and piled 
up in great heaps! under the walls of the towns they besieged, in order 
to terrify the defenders. They were sometimes besieged themselves, 
for the Ayuthia armies came out and pressed them, trying hard to 
prevent their effecting a junction. 

But finally the two commanders joined hands under the walls of 
Ayuthia. Mahanawrahta fixed his headquarters there at a pagoda 
built by Bayinnaung. In spite of wastage their hosts were as numerous 
as ever, as they had exacted contingents from the states which they 
had conquered, and according to Burmese custom their prisoners 
were made to fight for them. They were to spend fourteen months 
before Ayuthia. The rains came and flooded them out: they stood 
their ground. Their commanders died of hardship: they did not lose 
heart. Imperial armies from China invaded upper Burma: they were 
not recalled. During the first open season they could not get near the 
walls because of the numerous stockades outside the city; sometimes 
the whole plain was alive with swarms of Siamese working under 
the supervision of grandees, who were carried about in sedan chairs; 
both sides used bamboo matting between two uprights containing 
earth for temporary defence while they constructed permanent works. 
The Siamese had foreign adventurers fighting for them, one of their 
outworks containing four hundred Chinese. When the rains began 
to lay the whole country several feet under water, the commanders 
urged Mahanawrahta to withdraw, but he refused, and Thihapate 


1 Konbaungset, pp. 210-13, 381; cf. Alaungpaya Ayedawpon, p. 64; Laurie, Pegi 
p. 461; Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, u, 4l. wpon, p. 04; : ’ 
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supported him. The men stayed on knolls of rising ground or built 
dykes to keep out the water. The Siamese seeing them scattered in 
isolated groups attacked them in boats. In one of these attacks a 
Siamese leader, while waving his sword and hurling defiance in the 
bows of his boat, was brought down by a musket shot and fell into 
the water, and the whole flotilla fled. Ayuthia prided itself on its 
great guns, some of them 30 feet long with 30 viss (100 Ib.) ball; 
one of these burst with an overcharge, but the shot killed several 
men on two Burmese boats. The Burmese had war-canoes in plenty, 
constructed by their lieges up the rivers, and so they were able to 
prevent provisions entering the city. When the dry season returned 
they reconstructed their earthworks. Some of these were higher than 
the walls, and the cannon were also mounted aloft on pagodas so as 
to fire down into the palace. Often the palace guns ceased fire, 
because the king yielded to the entreaties of his harem, who were 
terrified at the noise.! 

The city starved. Shan states tributary to Siam sent an army 
which came down from the north and tried to raise the siege; they 
were swept away. The king and princes tried to cut their way out 
and escape; they were driven back. They asked what they had done 
to merit these horrors and were curtly told they were rebels and 
traitors and deserved all they were going to get. The commander- 
in-chief Mahanawrahta died; and by royal decree was buried with 
extraordinary honours; he deserved them. Thihapate had to finish 
the siege alone. The end was now near. At four in the afternoon 
on 28 March, 1767, the French guns opened for the last time. The 
wall had been mined; by nightfall the breach was practicable and 
the stormers effected an entry. The slaughter was indiscriminate. 
The king’s body was identified next day among a heap of slain near 
the west gate. The houses, the temples, the great palace itself, went 
up in flames; the wall was razed to the ground; the city was never 
restored as a capital. The princes, the harem, the clergy, foreigners 
including a French Catholic bishop, and thousands of the population 
were carried away into captivity, so that many a private could boast 
of four slaves. There was gold, silver and jewels in abundance, for 
the royal treasure was immense. This is the secret of these continued 
Burmese attacks on Ayuthia: it was at once a thriving seaport and 
a king’s palace, one of the wealthiest cities in Indo-China, so that 
its treasures were a standing temptation to the Burmese hordes. 

The Lao and Shan levies were allowed to return home, probably 
because the long absence was rendering them unreliable, and many 
of them were prisoners serving under compulsion. But there was no 
rest for the weary Burmans. If Ayuthia had not fallen when it did, 
the siege would have had to be abandoned, as royal despatches now 
came urgently recalling the armies to take their place in the line 

1 Siamese palace tradition. 
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against the Chinese, whose attacks on Ava looked like breaking 
through; for the years 1765-69 saw a series of Chinese inroads. 

The sawbwas (Shan chiefs) on the Yiinnan border usually paid 
nominal tribute to both China and Burma. Some now ceased paying 
it to Burma, which therefore marched against them; one fled to 
Yiinnan, and the Kengtung sawbwa made a foray there at the instiga- 
tion of the Gwe (p. 505) in the course of their wanderings. Moreover, 
the Chinese were dissatisfied at the treatment their merchants 
received in Burma. At Bhamo a Chinese caravaneer, angry at delay 
in getting sanction to build a bridge, insulted the Burmese governor, 
who therefore arrested him; and when released he found that the 
Burmese officers had looted his caravan. At Kengtung a Chinaman 
was killed in a dispute about payment; the Burmese resident offered 
blood-money and even talked of executing the slayer, but would 
not hand him over, and the Chinese would not take less. These 
trivial incidents should not have caused a war, but the Burmese 
had no embassy system to arrange things peaceably, and China 
happened to be under an aggressive emperor. 

The Chinese invaded in great strength with the active or passive 
co-operation of Hsenwi, Bhamo, Mogaung and Kengtung. The 
fighting was in the triangle Mogaung, Kenghung on the Mekong 
river, and down the Myitnge valley to within three marches of Ava. 
The Chinese had bases at Bhamo and Lashio and their line of advance 
was usually down the Shweli and Myitnge valleys. But the principal 
theatre was in Bhamo district, where Balamindin won fame by his 
great defence of Kaungton, twelve miles to the east of which, at 
Shwenyaungbin, the Chinese also had a gigantic stockade, “‘as big 
as a city”’. 

The Burmese had better war-canoes than the Chinese, they 
received invaluable help from their captive French gunners, and 
they won most of the dozen major actions which were spread over 
four campaigns; but the suspense was terrible; as soon as one Chinese 
army was driven back, another came on in greater numbers than 
ever. The earth quaked, rending the national shrines; to placate 
the unseen powers, the king flung thousands of gold and silver images 
into the Shwezigon at Pagan and the Shwedagon. 

The Chinese proved useless as soldiers, but the Manchu contingents 
were good troops who, with ladders, axes, hooks and ropes, would 
rush up to the stockades against a withering fire, while boiling lead 
poured down on them and their bodies were crushed by great beams 
of which the lashings were cut as soon as the stormers were under- 
neath. The Chinese would have quickly disposed of the Burmese 
in the open, but the Burmese never allowed themselves to be caught 
there, giving battle only in their deadly stockades amid the jungle; 
and the Chinese, who described the climate as impossible, suffered 
severely from disease. Even so, they ought to have won; but whereas 
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the Burmese commanders worked together hand in hand, the 
Chinese lacked co-ordination, and threw away the advantage of 
superior numbers by allowing themselves to be overwhelmed in 
detail. Moreover, they were handicapped by lack of topographical 
information; one of their armies spent two months wandering blindly 
through Mogaung and Mohnyin when it was urgently needed else- 
where: they did indeed study their staff record of the 1277-87 
invasions, but found it useless as the place-names had changed. The 
best of their generals, Mingjui, son-in-law to the emperor, who had 
won distinction in Turkestan, fought his way from Lashio, smashing 
a Burmese army and driving it past the Gokteik gorge to Singaung 
three marches from Ava. The court in panic urged the king to flee 
but he scornfully refused, saying he and his brother princes, the sons 
of Alaungpaya, would face the Chinese single-handed if necessary. 
Mingjui’s colleagues failed to support him, Burmese armies in his 
rear cut off his supplies, and he had to retreat beset by overwhelming 
odds; such was the slaughter that the Burmese could hardly grip 
their swords as the hilts were slippery with enemy blood. Mingjui 
fought in the rear-guard till he saw his men were safe and then, 
obeying the tradition of the Manchu officer corps, he cut off his 
plaited hair, sent it as a token to his emperor, and hanged himself 
on a tree; his servants hid his body with leaves lest the Burmese 
should desecrate it according to their wont. 

At length in 1769, after losing, from first to last, 20,000 men and 
great stores of arms and ammunition which went to equip Burmes 
levies, the Chinese were driven out of their great stockade at Shwe- 
nyaungbin and their generals asked for terms. The Burmese staff was 
adverse to granting terms, saying that the Chinese were surrounded 
like cattle in a pen, they were starving and in a few days they could 
be wiped out to a man. Luckily the Burmese commander-in-chief, 
Mahathihathura, saw that the loss of a few armies so far from 
breaking China would only stiffen her resolution. He sent back the 
messenger with a conciliatory reply. At Kaungton the Burmese and 
Chinese officers met and drew up a written agreement whereby the 
Chinese were allowed to withdraw, trade was to be restored, and to 
prevent misunderstanding decennial missions were to pass between 
the sovereigns. The Chinese melted down their cannon and then, 
while the Burmese stood to arms and looked down, their columns 
marched sullenly away up the Taping valley, to perish by thousands 
of hunger in the passes.! 

When he heard that the Chinese had been allowed to depart, the 


1 Konbaungset, pp. 425-92; Symes, Embassy to Ava, p. 69; Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, 
Ii, p. 284; Burney, Wars between Burma and China”, i Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1837; McLeod, journal, p. 60; Cordier, Histoire générale de la Chine, m1, 353; Huber, ‘Fin 
de la dynastie de Pagan’”’, in Bulletin de I’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient, 1909, p. 669; 
Warry, Précis; Parker, Précis, and Burma, Relations with China, pp. 83-94; Report of t 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma, 1918, p. 22. 
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king was angry; he thought they should all have been killed. So 
the armies, afraid to return home, went off to Manipur in January, 
1770. Under a good raja, Manipur was recovering from the last 
devastation, and the commanders scented a fresh harvest of slaves 
and cattle with which to appease the king. The men of Manipur 
fought gallantly, but were overwhelmed in a three days’ battle near 
Langthabal. The raja fled to Assam. The Burmese raised their own 
nominee to the throne and returned taking with them such of the 
population as were not hiding in the woods. The king’s anger had 
subsided, and as after all they had won victories and preserved his 
throne, he was merciful; he sent Mahathihathura a woman’s dress 
to wear, and exiled him and the commanders to the Shan States; 
he would not allow them to see him, and he also exiled the ministers 
who dared to speak on their behalf. Their wives, including the sister 
of his queen, were exposed in the sun at the western gate of the palace, 
with the Chinese presents of silk on their heads, a public mock for 
three days. 

By granting honourable terms the Burmese gave the Chinese 
emperor a loophole to withdraw from a costly adventure in a country 
the trade of which was, as he minuted on the file, negligible, and what 
little there was went round by sea. Although pride prevented him 
from acknowledging the treaty, his silence gave consent, and soon 
the caravans of 400 oxen or 2000 ponies started coming down from 
Yiinnan as of old, and the Burmese once more found a market for 
their raw cotton, of which China always bought appreciable quanti- 
ties. Burma remained in possession of Koshanpye, the nine Shan 
towns above Bhamo. The Chinese prisoners taken in the war, 
numbering 2500, were settled in the capital as gardeners, and were 
given Burmese wives. But the material was as nothing to the moral 
gain. Their other victories were won over states on their own level, 
such as Siam; this was won over an empire. Alaungpaya’s crusade 
against the Talaings was stained with treachery; the great siege of 
Ayuthia (1766-67) was a magnificent dacoity; but in the Chinese 
war the Burmese were waging a righteous war of defence against 
the invader. 

The victory, coming as it did on top of a generation of continuous 
warfare which might well have exhausted the race, shows that the 
exploits of Alaungpaya were no mere flash in the pan but were 
broad-based on the energy of the race as a whole. His tradition 
was not only maintained, it was eclipsed. The chronicles for the 
period are verbose and pompous, but it is impossible to read them 
without being struck with their fierce pride. The Burman of those 
days knew that to the north lay a big country called China; to the 
east, Shans of various sorts some of whom had a kingdom called 
Siam; to the west a place called India and, further west still, a 
country of white people, which some people said was an island. 
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All these countries, except China, were uncivilised and not worth 
studying. The white people called themselves various names, such 
as Portuguese, Dutch, French and English, but they were all much 
the same just as the various Shans were much the same; and in any 
case they were not a numerous race and were usually crushed with 
ease. The Indians were more important, but even they could not 
count for much judging by the way the Manipuris had been exter- 
minated. The Siamese and Chinese on the other hand were really 
great powers, but they had been defeated. Thus the whole world 
was accounted for, and the Burmese felt equal to anything. They 
had reason for their pride. They had no commissariat, and on the 
march they perished of underfeeding and disease. They were the 
ordinary people you can see in any village to-day, led by their 
myothugyis (major village headman), who ranked as lords. Yet their 
spirit carried their bare feet from Bhamo to Bangkok, they fought 
and died by hundreds and thousands, leaving their bones to bleach 
from Junkceylon to the banks of the Brahmaputra. They had bought 
those lands with their blood. Doubtless it was a small world, but it 
was the only world they knew, and a Burmese minister could say! 
with truth to his English suitor: ‘‘ You do not realise. We have never 
yet met the race that can withstand us.” 

In 1773 Talaing levies, mustered for an expedition to Siam, 
mutinied. The Burmese commanders and guards fled, first to Marta- 
ban, and then to Rangoon. The mutineers failed to take the Rangoon 
stockade but fired the town and burnt several foreign ships which 
were building on the stocks. A week later the Burmese brought up 
reinforcements, seized a Dutch ship, and retook the town with the 
aid of her gunfire; they then robbed her of all guns and munitions 
and sent her to sea, where she foundered. The mutineers made off, 
collected their families and migrated to Siam, numbering three 
thousand. The general population could not flee, and on them, 
though not implicated, the Burmese wreaked vengeance, massacring 
both sexes. 

In 1774 the king made a royal progress down the river to Rangoon 
in splendid barges with the queens, court, and captive Talaing 
princes, holding high festival at every halt, and worshipping at the 
pagodas on the way, especially the Shwezigon at Pagan and the 
Shwehsandaw at Prome.? He came to Rangoon to impress the 
Talaings in two ways because they continued rebelling and migrating 
to Siam. Firstly, he executed the captive Talaing king and princes; 
secondly, he raised the Shwedagon to its present height, 327 feet, 
regilded it with his own weight in gold, and erected a golden spire, 
studded with gems, to replace the one thrown down in the 1769 
earthquake. 


1 Gouger, Two Years Imprisonment in Burmah, p. 104. 
2 Taw Sein Ko, “The Po-u-daung Inscription”, in Indian Antiquary, 1893. 
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The king’s prayers were for victory to his arms. Those prayers 
were needed, as the situation in Siam was serious. His supremacy 
there had begun to collapse almost before the ruins of Ayuthia 
ceased to smoulder. When the Burmese armies were sweeping down 
upon Ayuthia in 1765, there was a governor of a northern province 
who would not drink the water of allegiance. He was the son of a 
Chinese father and a Siamese mother, and his name was Paya Tak. 
He collected a few hundred determined men like himself and with- 
drew to the hills. The Burmese repeatedly tried to dislodge him but 
he flung them back. He went east and gained Cambodia, vastly 
increasing his resources. The men of Siam, sick of oppression, rose 
and called on him to lead them, for their lawful princes were in 
captivity. In 1768 he destroyed several Burmese garrisons, reoccupied 
Ayuthia, and founded the present capital, Bangkok. He was now 
king, but his palace never saw him, as he lived in the field. The 
Burmese sent expeditions. He harried them in ambushes, cut them 
off, starved them out. He and his people were united in a just cause. 
Whether the Burmese could in any case have held Siam for long is 
doubtful, but whatever chances they had were ruined by the dis- 
union which now became the curse of their armies in the field. For 
the spoilers fell out over their prey, and though captains like Mahathi- 
hathura, the hero of the Chinese war, and Thihapate, the conqueror 
of Ayuthia, continued to win occasional victories, they could achieve 
nothing permanent in the face of rampant insubordination. If a 
commander disapproved the plan of campaign, he showed his dis- 
approval by simply withdrawing his levies and marching off else- 
where. Some of them were executed, but the harm had been done; 
the Burmese were driven across the frontier, and even at Chiengmai 
they were ill at ease, when the king died. He was succeeded by his son. 

Singu (1776-82) at once finished the Siamese escapade by with- 
drawing the armies. His only wars were in Manipur. The rightful 
raja who fled from the Burmese in 1770 made four attempts to oust 
their nominee between 1775 and 1782; his base was in Cachar and 
they drove him back each time, but after 1782 they left him in pos- 
session, perhaps because the country was now so thoroughly devastated 
that nothing more could be wrung out of it. In the first two years, 
for which Singu was not responsible, the army was absent con- 
tinuously, losing 20,000 men, partly by fever, and gaining barren 
victories in Cachar and Jaintia. These states had to present daughters 
and pay tribute of a tree with the earth still clinging to its roots 
in token that the king had seisin of the land; and henceforth he 
claimed these countries, although his suzerainty was, as usual, 
nominal, 

The people liked Singu because he was peaceful. Except com- 
manders who wanted titles and village ruffians who wanted loot, 

1 Pallegoix, Description du Royaume Thai ou Siam, u, 94-8. 
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everyone was made miserable by these everlasting wars, which 
indeed led to migrations. Thus, the Yaw folk fled from their original 
home to the remote Mu valley in Katha district in order to get 
out of the king’s reach and escape conscription. If a town was 
depopulated by rebellion or by the slaughter of its levy on foreign 
service, a few hundred households would be transferred to it from 
another charge, sometimes a week’s journey away, whether they 
wanted to go or not. 

The people did not know that Singu was seldom sober; all they 
knew was that he left them alone, and they were deeply grateful. 
He built many pagodas, for he spent much of his time in prayer; 
he was an angler too, and had an eye for scenery, to judge from some 
of his favourite haunts, where the gleam of a golden spire is reflected 
in the green depths of the stream below. His chief queen had a 
talent for verse, and the tutor of his youth was the poet Nga Hpyaw, 
who now received the title Minyeyaza. Sleep, prayer, fishing, drink, 
the laughter of the palace ladies in some sequestered woodland—it 
was all very pleasant, far pleasanter than the hard life of the soldier 
in foreign fields. 

He exiled Mahathihathura as soon as he arrived from Siam, and 
he executed great personages at court, including his queens, especially 
when he was angry as well as drunk. Had he been a man of ordinary 
character, such acts might have been accepted. But his habits 
deprived him and the ministers and swordbearers, most of whom 
followed his example, of respect. His fondness for making pilgrimages 
with only a small court, leaving the palace vacant for weeks at a 
time, and returning in slipshod fashion at any hour of night, gave 
conspirators their opportunity. While he was absent at Thihadaw 
pagoda on the Irrawaddy Island in Shwebo district, a party came 
to the palace at midnight. With them was a puppet of eighteen, 
Maung Maung, lord of Paungga in Sagaing district, dressed up so 
as to resemble the king his cousin. The guard passed them in, thinking 
it was the king; Mahathihathura returned from retirement and took 
command of the guard in Maung Maung’s behalf. 

When the news reached king Singu, his followers fled and he 
thought of taking refuge in Manipur; but his mother, the queen 
dowager, indignantly insisted on his playing the man. He went 
alone at dawn to the palace gate, and when challenged by the guard 
answered: “‘It is I, Singu, lawful lord of the palace.” They fell back 
respectfully, and he entered the courtyard. There he saw a minister, 
father to one of the queens he had murdered. He made for him 
exclaiming: “Traitor, I am come to take possession of my right.” 
The minister seized a sword and cut him down. At least he died 
royally. 

Maung Maung was placed on the throne. Having spent most of 
his life in a monastery, he was terrified at his elevation and offered 
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each of his seniors the crown, recalling them from the villages to 
which they had been exiled in the interests of his predecessor’s safety. 
They all refused, suspecting some deep device. Soon, however, 
his impotence became apparent, and after seven days on his unhappy 
throne he was executed by one who had many faults but was no 
puppet. This was Bodawpaya (1782-1819), the eldest of Alaungpaya’s 
surviving sons. The palace plots which were the bane of Burma 
proceeded in part from the lack of a clearly observed law of suc- 
cession. Alaungpaya had expressed the wish that he should be 
succeeded by his sons in order of seniority, and this appears to have 
been in accordance with a recognised theory of succession! by the 
i agnate, but Hsinbyushin had disregarded it by nominating 
ingu. 


1 Temple, ‘Order of succession in the Alompra dynasty”, in Indian Antiquary, 1892. 
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To Babur, fresh from the flourishing cities of his fatherland em- 
bellished with the magnificent buildings of the Timurids, the state 
of the cities and towns of Hindistan must have afforded a striking 
contrast. Conditions in northern India for a long period had been 
such as to give little encouragement to the building art, few edifices 
of any importance had been constructed, and those monuments which 
told of the splendour of an earlier age had been suffered to fall into 
decay. Compared with the living culture that he had left, he found 
himself traversing a wilderness of neglect. Most of the towns through 
which he passed seem to have consisted of nothing more than mud 
forts. And the capital cities were but little better. Lahore, once 
adorned by the palatial residences of the Ghazni and Ghori sultans, 
was almost in ruins. Agra, to which the Lodis had moved their 
court, contained only a brick citadel in a state of disrepair. At Delhi, 
it is true, there remained substantial records of ancient architectural 
grandeur, “but now worn out and disfigured to the last degree”. 
Babur, from his camp near the river, made a tour of this historical 
site, much as a visitor would do the round of its various relics at the 
present day. He was compelled to pitch his tents here because the 
most recent city built by Firiz Tughluq had been abandoned some 
time before, and, except for its mosque, lay derelict. Everywhere 
in northern India it was much the same, and to complete the scene 
of desolation the severe earthquake of a few years previous had taken 
its toll. “Large and substantial buildings were utterly destroyed. 
The living thought the day of judgment had arrived; the dead the 
day of resurrection.” } One place only seems to have moved Babur 
to any degree of enthusiasm, and that was at Gwalior, where he 
“went over all the palaces of Man Sinh and Vikramajit”, and 
remarked that “they were singularly beautiful, though built in 
different patches and without regular plan”. These buildings, how- 
ever, illustrated the prevailing type of secular architecture as prac- 
tised by the Hindus early in the sixteenth century, and it was to such 
structures that the Mughuls turned when they began to build palaces 
of their own. 

Babur was a shrewd, but perhaps prejudiced, critic of the art of 
building in Hindistan, as his Memoirs repeatedly indicate. Although 
he praises the remarkable dexterity of the Indian workman, especially 
the stonemasons, he complains of the slipshod manner in which they 
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designed their structures, without “‘regularity or symmetry”, faults 
which would readily offend the inherent taste of the Mughuls for 
strict formality and balance. In spite of this he embarked on several 
building projects of a fairly ambitious order, for he states that 
‘680 men worked daily on my buildings in Agra, ...While 1491 
stone-cutters worked daily on my buildings in Agra, Sikri, Biana, 
Dholpur, Gw4lior and Kiil’’. Most of these craftsmen, however, 
appear to have been engaged on the construction of pleasaunces, 
pavilions, baths, wells, tanks and fountains, for as an out-of-doors 
man, such extemporary amenities appealed to him more than palaces 
or public buildings, and, having no religious or sentimental character, 
they were allowed to fall into decay and have entirely disappeared. 
Three mosques attributed to Babur have survived. One of these in 
the Kabuli Bagh at Panipat, and another, the Jami‘ Masjid at 
Sambhal, were both built in 1526. Although fairly large structures, 
neither of them possesses any special architectural significance, while 
of another mosque which he built about the same time within the 
old Lodi fort at Agra, he himself complains that it “‘is not well done, 
it is in the Hindistani fashion”’.t Some of Babur’s dissatisfaction at 
the state of the building art may be traced to his having acquired 
in the course of his varied career a certain knowledge of the manner 
in which such things were done in Europe, as on one occasion he 
fortified his camp “in the Rimi way”, meaning no doubt in the 
western, or Byzantine, fashion. According therefore to one authority, 
in view of his frequently expressed dislike of the indigenous methods 
of building, he is said to have sent to Constantinople, for the pupils 
of the celebrated Albanian architect, Sinan, to advise him on his 
building schemes.? It is, however, very unlikely that this proposal 
ever came to anything, because had any member of this famous 
school taken service under the Mughuls, traces of the influence of 
the Byzantine style would be observable. But there is none; in no 
building of the dynasty is there any sign of the low segmental dome 
flanked by the slender pointed minaret which characterised the 
compositions of Sinan and his followers. 

Had circumstances permitted, Babur’s son and successor, Humayin, 
would have left more than one monument as a record of his inter- 
mittent rule. But the political situation was unfavourable. As it was, 
one of his earliest undertakings was to build at Delhi a new city 
to “be the asylum of wise and intelligent persons, and be called 
Dinpanah (World-refuge)”’. It was to contain “‘a magnificent palace 
of seven storeys, surrounded by delightful gardens and orchards, of 
such elegance and beauty that its fame might draw people from the 
remotest corners of the world”. The laying of the foundation stone 


1 Memoirs, 1, 533. The third surviving mosque is at Ajodhya. 
; 2 Saladin, Manuel d’art Musulman, pp. 509, 561, quoting from Montani, Architecture 
ttomane. 
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of this, the first Mughul capital, is thus described by one who was 
present. 

At an hour which was prescribed by the most clever astrologers and the greatest 
astronomers, all the great mushdtkhs (religious men), the respectable sayyids, the 
learned persons, and all the elders, accompanied the King to the sacred spot, and 
oi hie e Almighty God to finish the happy foundation of that city. First, His 

yjesty with his holy hand put a brick on the earth, and then each person from 

that concourse of great men placed a stone on the ground, and they all made 
such a crowd there that the army, people, and the artists, masons, and labourers 
found no room or time to carry stones and mud to the spot. 
As it is also related that “the walls, bastions, ramparts, and the gates 
of the city” were all nearly finished within the same year, it seems 
not unlikely that the work was pushed on with undue haste, without 
much consideration of its quality. In any case Humayin’s capital 
is hardly traceable among the ruins of old Delhi, although its final 
demolition seems to have been one of the first acts of the Afghan 
usurper, Sher Shah. Two mosques remain of those built during 
Huméayiin’s reign, one in a ruinous condition at Agra, and the other 
at Fathabad, Hissar, which indicate the methods of building in 
vogue at this period. They show no original features, being con- 
structed of ashlar masonry covered with a coating of stucco, the only 
attempt at ornamentation consisting of geometrical patterns sunk in 
the surface of the plaster. It is probable that the city of Dinpanah 
was of the same simple unassuming character, rapidly “run up”’ to 
supply an immediate need. 

The material records which have survived of both Babur’s and 
Humiayin’s contributions to the building art of the country are there- 
fore almost negligible. On the other hand the indirect influence of 
their personalities and experiences on the subsequent art of the 
dynasty cannot be overlooked. Babur’s marked aesthetic sense, com- 
municated to his successors, inspired them under more favourable 
conditions to the production of their finest achievements, while 
Humiaytin’s forced contact with the culture of the Safavids 1s reflected 
in that Persian influence noticeable in many of the Mughul buildings 
which followed. 

Although owing to the unsettled conditions of the country but 
little encouragement to architecture was possible during the early 
years of the Mughul dynasty, a few buildings of a private character 
which were erected in the neighbourhood of Delhi show that the 
style of the Sayyids and Afghans as produced in the previous century 
still continued. A tomb, with its adjoining mosque, known as the 
Jamali, built about 1530, illustrates the demand that was then 
arising for a richer and more decorative treatment of these rather 
sombre structures. The Jamali mosque will be referred to later, as its 
connection with a phase of building which succeeded it is important. 
But the Sayyid-Afghan style was more suitable for tombs than for 
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any other purpose, as several mausoleums built near Delhi about this 
time testify. That of ‘Isa Khan, erected in 1547, is a well-balanced 
composition, standing within its own walled enclosure, and including 
a mosque on its western side. Enclosure, terrace, platform and 
mausoleum are all designed on an octagonal plan, with eight kiosks 
of the same shape rising above its crenellated parapet. Each angle 
of its pillared verandah is strengthened by a sloping buttress, the 
final instance of the use of this “‘batter”, which, introduced by Firtiz 
Tughluq, had now persisted for two centuries. In another large 
tomb in much the same style, that of Adham Khan, constructed some 
twenty years later, there is no sign of this characteristic slope, which 
evidently ceased with the tomb of ‘Isa Khan. Adham Khan’s tomb 
is the last building of this type, and although it can hardly be described 
as decadent, its trite and uninspiring elevation conveys the impression 
that the potential growth of the style was at an end. 

During the period, however, that the Sayyid-Afghan mode was 
approaching its logical conclusion at Delhi, it is significant of the 
unexpected course that events not infrequently take in Indian history, 
that in another and distant part of the country a group of buildings 
in this same style was being produced which are undeniably the 
finest of their kind. At Sasaram in Bihar, and in its neighbourhood, 
a series of tombs was erected, all probably within the decade before 
1550, commemorative of the house of Sher Shah Sir and its associa- 
tion with the government of the lower Provinces. They are all 
buildings of noble proportions, the largest of them, that of Sher Shah 
himself, being one of the most admirable monuments in the whole 
of India, and thoroughly expressive of the Indian genius. Much of 
this excellence is undoubtedly a tribute to the cultured intuition of 
Sher Shah, which not only shows itself here, but, at a slightly later 
date, at Delhi also. From the imperial capital this Afghan governor 
obtained his ideas of what a royal mausoleum should be like, and 
from somewhat the same source he secured the services of the master- 
builder who was to put his plans into effect. The designer of these 
edifices was one Aliwal Khan (whose tomb is one of the group), 
from his name apparently a native of the Punjab, a skilled mason and 
evidently well acquainted with the art of tomb building as ordained 
by the court at Delhi. His first commission at Sasaram was the 
erection of a mausoleum for Hasan Khan Sir, the father of Sher Shah, 
a solid structure in much the same style as several of the royal or 
official tombs of the Sayyid or Lodi period. Viewed, however, as 
a whole this initial effort is not a complete success (Fig. 4). The 
uninteresting octagonal wall forming its middle story, unbroken by 
any opening, is a definite fault, and it seems not improbable that this 
tomb was of an experimental nature in view of what was to follow. 
Aliwal Khan’s next work, destined to be his magnum opus, was the 
mausoleum of his patron, a conception which, apart from its sur- 
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passing architectural merit, reveals an imagination of more than 
ordinary power. Standing in the midst of a spacious artificial lake. 
it forms an ideal funerary monument to such a remarkable soldier 
adventurer as Sher Shah, a magnificent grey pile emblematic of 
masculine strength, and at the same time the embodiment of eternal 
repose. 

The plan of isolating one’s burial place from the outer world by 
means of a sheet of water had already occurred to Ghiyds-ud-din 
Tughluq some two centuries earlier, when he designed his tomb like 
a barbican thrown out from the fortress at Tughluqabad and sur- 
rounded it with a lake. Inspired no doubt by the originality and 
significance of this, by now, historical monument, Sher Shah’s 
mausoleum was designed on somewhat similar lines, except that 
instead of the irregular lake, it rises from a large rectangular tank, 
the cemented sides of which measure each approximately fourteen 
hundred feet in length. The tomb building itself occupies the centre 
of this body of water, forming a grand pyramidal mass of diminishing 
tiers, mounting up from a stepped plinth of over three hundred feet 
wide, and crowned by a semi-spherical dome. The plinth and the 
high terrace above it, which comprise the foundations of the com- 
position, are square in plan, while the tomb building above is an 
octagonal structure in three storeys, a slightly elaborated form of the 
Lodi tombs at Delhi, but made vastly more imposing by its size, 
situation, and particularly by the massive and spacious character 
of its stepped and terraced basement. Much skill has been expended 
on the design and disposition of the architectural details, which 
break up the mass of the building with admirable effect. Flights of 
steps with entrance archways relieve the middle of each side of the 
terrace, and domed octagonal pavilions ornament each corner, with 
projecting oriel-balconies carried on heavy brackets in between. The 
upper surface of this immense sub-structure forms a courtyard, within 
which stands the mausoleum proper. This building is enclosed within 
an aisle of pointed arches, three to each of its octagonal sides, and 
shaded all round by a wide eave surmounted by a crenellated parapet. 
This constitutes the lower storey. Above, the two upper storeys are 
decorated by means of pillared kiosks, one at each angle and alter- 
nating with oriel windows, while the dome crowning the whole 1s 
crested by a solid lotus finial. The interior of the tomb consists of one 
large vaulted hall, octagonal in shape and surrounded by an arcade 
of arches; it is somewhat bare and plain, and may be unfinished. 
Seen across the rippling waters of the tank, the entire composition 
now appears grey and sombre, but this was by no means the original 
intention. It is the greyness of age, as, when first built, its walls 
displayed patterns of glowing colour, and the dome was set brilliantly 
white against the blue sky. Traces of this glazed decoration still 
remain, fine bold borders of blues, reds and yellows, in keeping with 
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the grand scale of the building itself. Access to the mausoleum is 
obtained by means of a causeway built across the water, the entrance 
to which is through a square domed guardroom on the northern 
side of the tank. The causeway has become much ruined, but its 
original character may be judged from a somewhat similar approach 
to the remains of Salim Shah’s tomb, another monument of the group, 
also located in a large artificial lake. Although resembling a bridge 
it contains no arches, but consists of a succession of piers with the 
intervening spaces spanned by lintels and corbels, the piers being 
ornamented by kiosks and projecting balconies. In the course of 
building the mausoleum of Sher Shah a curious error in orientation 
seems to have occurred, there being a difference of eight degrees 
between the alignment of the stepped plinth and that of the terrace 
above. The latter faces the true north, but the mistake in the direction 
of the foundations was evidently discovered and the required cor- 
rection made while the building was in progress, a fact which must 
have added considerably to the difficulties of its construction; 
although noticeable, it does not materially detract from the general 
appearance (Fig. 5). The other tombs of the Siri group, five in 
number, all in the Shahabad district, are of the same general type, 
but each one has some distinguishing feature, such as the specially 
designed gateway of Aliwal Khan’s, the architect, or the entrance 
to the enclosure of Hasan Khian’s, while the others show variations 
in the composition of their fagades. Excellent though they all are, 
none of them approaches the solemn grandeur of Sher Shah’s last 
resting-place, which takes first rank in magnificence of conception. 
Its pyramidal mass, the silhouette of which seen at sunset is some- 
thing to be remembered, the sense of finely adjusted bulk, the pro- 
portions of its diminishing stages, the harmonious transitions from 
square to octagon and octagon to circle, the simplicity, breadth and 
scale of its parts, all combine to produce an effect of great beauty. 
India boasts of several mausoleums of more than ordinary splendour; 
the Taj at Agra in some of its aspects is unrivalled; over Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah’s remains at Bijapur spreads a dome of stupendous pro- 
portions, but Sher Shah’s island tomb at Sasaram, grey and brooding, 
is perhaps the most impressive of them all. 

The architectural activities of the house of Sir were not, however, 
confined to Bihar. With Sher Shah elevated to the throne vacated 
by Humfayin, the building art was again revived at the imperial 
capital, where it was undergoing an interesting state of transition. 
Delhi had for some time established a tradition somewhat parallel 
to that of classical Rome, in that it maintained an imperial style of 
its own as distinct from that of the provinces. Towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century there were signs of a renaissance. The art 
was beginning to throw off that puritanical influence which had 
fettered it since the time of Firiz Tughlug, and apparently was 
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attempting to return to the more ornate style of the Khaljis. For 
two hundred years this austere method of building had prevailed, 
preventing the Indian artisan from exercising his natural aptitude 
for fine ashlar masonry, and from decorating the edifices thus con- 
structed with rich carving, both of which were his birthright. Already 
indications of such a movement are observable in buildings dating 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century, as for instance in the 
Moth-ki- Masjid, where, among other innovations, in place of the 
“beam and bracket” opening in the centre of the facade, ordained 
by Firiz and continued by his successors, there emerges again the 
recessed archway of the early Tughluqs and Khaljis. Some twenty 
years later a further step is seen in the treatment of the Jamili 
Masjid, with its ashlar masonry laced with white marble, and, more 
important still, its double recessed arch enriched with “‘spear heads”’, 
signifying a definite attempt to pick up the threads of the older style. 
What was required at this stage was intelligent patronage to stimulate 
the movement, now well begun, into further effort. This was 
supplied by the building predilections of Sher Shah, who, had he 
lived longer, would undoubtedly have influenced very profoundly 
the character and course of the art. As it was, during the short time 
that he ruled at Delhi a form of architecture was initiated which was 
not only of a high character in itself, but was destined to affect con- 
siderably the styles which followed. 

The Afghan ruler’s first act was, however, destructive, as he razed 
to the ground Huméayiin’s city of Dinpanah, founded so auspiciously 
a few years previously, and in its place, on the site of Indarpat, 
began to build a new walled capital containing within it a strong 
citadel for his own accommodation. Owing to his untimely death 
the city itself was never finished—only two gateways remain—but the 
citadel known as the Purana Qil‘a, although now little more than 
a shell, is still intact, and its walls and gateways, together with one 
building in its interior, form an important landmark in the archi- 
tectural development of the period. Its bastioned ramparts, massively 
constructed of rubble masonry, are marvels of strength, while the 
bold battlements protect a wide parapet walk, underneath which is 
a spacious double arcade carried around its entire circuit. On their 
outer side these plain rugged walls are relieved by ornamental 
machicolations at frequent and regular intervals, with an occasional 
balcony projected on brackets. As a contrast to the severely practical 
nature of these defences, and also to their rough rubble construction, 
are the gateways built of fine sandstone ashlar decorated with white 
marble inlay and coloured glaze. In the design and execution of 
these gateways we seem to see the beginnings of a more refined and 
artistically ornate type of edifice than had prevailed for some time. 
That a development of this kind was taking place is proved by the 
character of the only building of any note now left within the walls. 
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This is a mosque, the Qil‘a-i-Kuhna Masjid, a structure of such 
admirable architectural qualities as to entitle it to a high place 
among the buildings of northern India. 

Reference has been already made to the Jamali Masjid, and it 
was out of this that the Qil‘a-i-Kuhna Masjid was evolved. Each 
mosque has a double arch for its fronton, with two archways in each 
of its wings. The interiors of both consist of one large hall divided 
into five bays, there is one central dome, and the systems of penden- 
tives supporting the roof have much in common. The Qil‘a-i-Kuhna 
was built in 1545, some fifteen years after its prototype, and depicts 
in a most decisive manner the advance that took place in that short 
period. Every feature, somewhat crudely fashioned in the earlier 
example, was carefully refined, improved or amplified during this 
time, in order to fit it for its place in the finished composition of 
the Qil‘a-i-Kuhna. This mosque was evidently the Chapel Royal 
of Sher Shah and the perfection of its parts may be due to his personal 
supervision. It has no cloisters, although there is a courtyard in 
front, with an octagonal tank in its centre, and at the side is a door- 
way to serve as the royal private entrance. The mosque is not large, 
occupying a rectangle of 168 feet by 444 feet, and its height is 
66 feet. There is a handsome stair turret at each of its rear corners, 
with oriel windows on brackets at intervals. All these features have 
been carefully disposed, but the chief beauty of the building lies in 
the arrangement of its fagade. This is divided into five arched bays, 
the central one larger than the others and each having an open 
archway recessed within it. With these as the basis of his scheme, 
the designer has enriched each part with mouldings, bracketed 
openings, marble inlay, carving and other embellishments all in such 
good taste that the effect of the whole is above criticism. The interior 
is equally pleasing. Archways divide it into five compartments which 
correspond to the five fagade openings, and recessed in the west 
wall of each is an elegant mihradb. In the support of the roof three 
different methods have been exploited. The central bay, roofed by 
the dome, has the usual squinch-arch as a pendentive, but the others, 
although they have no domes, have vaulted ceilings necessitating 
some kind of support in the angles. In one instance this support is 
formed of diminishing rows of brackets with small ornamental arches 
in between, a most artistic solution of this constructive problem 
(Fig. 10). But the method adopted in the end bays shows more 
originality; a flattened arch is thrown across, leaving a space at the 
back which is filled in with a semi-dome, pendentives supporting 
the corners, a daring experiment and not perhaps one to be repeated, 
but the whole building proclaims the artistic and inventive skill of the 
architect. Where, however, this craftsman excelled was in the design 
of the mzhrabs, which, of their kind, can have no equal in any other 
mosque in India. An arched niche is commonly the form these take, 
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but by sinking one recess within another, and by doming them over, 
he provided himself with a foundation inviting decoration. His 
material was marble, and the sure manner in which he has manipu- 
lated this, and the effect produced, is beyond praise. 

With the Qil‘a-i-Kuhna mosque, however, this mode of building 
virtually begins, and also ends; it stands as an isolated example among 
the different types of structure which lie around old Delhi. Sher 
Shah, as both Sasaram and the Qil‘a-i-Kuhna Masjid seem to 
prove, had either the gift of discovering genius and making full 
use of it, or he was of a nature that inspired those he employed to 
their highest affords. History indicates the latter, because with his 
death in 1545 the art also appears to have died. And with his last 
breath he regrets that fate had not spared him longer to put into 
effect other ambitious building schemes which he specifies.1 For the 
following twenty years little building of any importance is recorded, 
the few structures that were erected reflecting the unstable political 
conditions that then prevailed. The only contribution of his suc- 
cessor Salim Shah consisted of a fort, named after him, on the banks 
of the Jumna, a group of frowning bastions of no architectural merit, 
now considerably dismantled, and converted into an outwork to 
Shah Jahan’s more famous palace-fortress. Somewhat later, about 
1560, two buildings were raised at Delhi, and it is perhaps significant 
of the times that they were not founded by men, all of whom were 
engaged in less peaceful pursuits, but by women, members of the 
royal household. One of these is the mosque of Khair-ul-manazil 
and the other a large hostel known as the Arab Sarai. Neither, in 
itself, is a work of much importance, but portions of them show that 
the mode initiated by Sher Shah was still remembered. ‘The mosque 
is unusual because it has an upper storey of classrooms enclosing the 
courtyard within a high screen, an arrangement for strict seclusion 
which suggests that the school was for girls, and the mosque for the 
use of woinen only. Its architectural interest, however, lies in the 
handsome gateway by which it is entered (Fig. 11). This consists 
of a doorway recessed within a larger arched alcove, similar in many 
respects to those in the buildings of Sher Shah. But there is one 
notable difference. The wall containing the doorway is joined above 
on to the outer archway by means of a semi-dome, a stage in the 
development of a prominent feature common in the facades of the 
Mughuls. This, however, is only one instance of the influence that 
the able craftsmen under the Sir dynasty exercised on the architec- 
ture that followed. Much of the character of the works carried out 
under Akbar and Jahangir may be traced to the genius of the master- 
builder who produced the remarkable little mosque in the citadel 
of Sher Shah. 


1 Tarikh-i Khan-Jahan Lodi, Elliot v, 108-9. 
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It was not until Akbar had occupied the throne for eight years 
that the country became sufficiently settled to enable any large 
building projects to be contemplated. Then the encouragement of 
the arts began in real earnest. About the year 1564 at least five 
building schemes of varying importance were commenced in different 
parts of the empire, three of them of the first rank, and the others 
ulustrating in a marked manner certain developments that were then 
taking place. Of the larger schemes, Humayin’s tomb at Delhi is 
the most noteworthy, although Akbar’s fortress-palaces at Agra and 
Lahore were stupendous undertakings. Compared with these im- 
perial enterprises the tomb of Muhammad Ghaus at Gwalior appears 
a small affair, but the peculiarities of its design are of some interest, 
while the tomb of Adham Khan at Delhi, previously described, is 
significant because it rings down the curtain on the “Lodi” style, 
a modewhich had persisted fornearly twocenturies, It is a coincidence 
that at practically the same time that this final example of the 
puritanism originated by Firtiz Tughluq was being constructed, four 
miles away, in the building of Humayiin’s tomb, an entirely new 
movement was being begun. In other words Adham Khian’s tomb 
marks the death of one tradition, and Humayiin’s tomb the birth 
of another. The latter, besides being a composition of more than 
ordinary breadth and power, introduces a new era into the history 
of architecture in northern India. Some of its parts, notably the 
shape and construction of its dome, are clearly adaptations of some- 
what similar buildings in the cities of the Timurids in Persia. This 
attribution 1s readily explained. The tomb was built by Humayiin’s 
widow, Haji Begam, who shared his long exile at the court of the 
Safavids. Moreover, as architect she employed Mirak Mirza Ghiyas, 
almost certainly of Persian extraction and therefore trained in the 
Timurid tradition. He, with others having somewhat similar affini- 
ties, formed part of a small colony of the Begam’s retainers who had 
settled in Delhi. The influence of their culture shows itself in the 
character of Hum4yin’s tomb. But in the process of transforming 
the style of one country to suit the conditions of another, certain 
changes became necessary. Some of these changes are due to the 
differences of material; the Persians built almost entirely of brick 
with decorations of terra-cotta and glaze, and the Indian masons 
had to translate these fictile forms into chiselled marble and stone. 
But the design of Humayiin’s tomb did something more than intro- 
duce other elements into the architecture of Hindistan; it suggested 
new principles, wider possibilities, greater flexibility, and generally 
infused the building art with fresh life. There were subsequent 
occasions when the Mughul artizans received inspiration from the 
same source, but the main Persian incentive came to the building 
art of the Mughuls through Haji Begam’s conception of her royal 
consort’s mausoleum. 
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One of the most attractive features of this composition as a whole 
is the innovation of placing the building in the centre of a large 
park-like enclosure. It had already become the custom to surround 
the tomb by a walled-in space, but the idea of expanding this into 
an extensive formal garden was entirely that of the Mughuls. The 
garden around a Mughul tomb, with its paved pathways, flowered 
parterres, avenues of cypress trees, ornamental watercourses, tanks 
and fountains, was considered by them an essential complement to 
the mausoleum building in its centre. Added to this the entrance 
gateways, one in the middle of each side of the perimeter wall, were 
structures of fairly generous proportions, so disposed and designed 
as to serve as a prelude to the monument within, the arched shape 
of the main portal being of such dimensions as to frame in a most 
striking manner the distant tomb. The principal entrance to the 
enclosure of Humayiin’s tomb is on the western side, and the doorway 
is recessed, instead of being embowed as was usual in all subsequent 
doorways, but this was done in order to repeat, like a refrain, a 
similar recessed effect in the facade of the main building. This main 
building stands on a high and wide-spread terrace, the sides of which 
are arcaded, each arcade leading to a small room within for the 
accommodation of visitors to the tomb. On the broad platform 
formed by the upper surface of this terrace the mausoleum stands, 
occupying a square of 156 feet side. This square plan is recessed in 
the middle of each side, and its corners are chamfered, thus producing 
in the elevation of the building a variety of contrasting planes and 
shade effects. All four fagades, save for a slight deviation on the 
north side, are similar, their main characteristic being a large rect- 
angular fronton set back in the centre, and containing a deeply 
recessed archway, with smaller corresponding archways in the pro- 
jecting wings on each side. Much of the attractive appearance of the 
building is due to the size and excellent spacing of these recesses 
in relation to the remainder of the facade, the apportionment of 
solid to void being most skilfully regulated. Above the facade rises 
the great dome mounted on a high drum, with a combination of 
kiosks roofed by small cupolas and slender turrets breaking the sky- 
line at its base. The arrangements in the interior comprise a spacious 
central hall, rising to a vaulted roof, and around this main hall are 
grouped several subsidiary chambers on a regular plan, and con- 
nected one with another by galleries and corridors. Light is obtained 
through clerestory windows of perforated screens fitted within the 
recessed archways of the fagade. 

Apart from the simple comprehensiveness of the total conception, 
proclaiming it a building of exceptional merit, the principal architec- 
tural feature which distinguishes it from anything previously attempted 
is the design and construction of the dome. In shape the dome, with 
its finial rising straight from the apex without any intervening 
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amalaka, was clearly derived from a type not uncommon at Bukhara 
and Samarqand in the fifteenth century, of which the tombs of Timur 
and Bibi Khanum are examples. It is not, however, a copy of either 
of these, but there is a fairly strong family likeness. The slightly 
constricted neck with its decorated cavetto is from the same source, 
but the Timurid domes usually finish at the base in a stalactite 
moulding, which the Indian mason converted into a course of small 
brackets. Further, the white marble casing, with which the whole 
of the latter is covered, is in marked contrast to the brilliantly 
coloured tiles which invariably supplied the finish to the Persian 
type. But it is in the constructive principle adopted in the dome of 
Humiayin’s tomb that the main concession is made to the ingenuity 
of the Timurid builders and their predecessors. Here we see for the 
first time in India the use of the double dome, a method of building 
these structures which had been practised in western Asia over a 
considerable period. One or two of the low-pitched domes of the 
previous style, notably that of the tomb of Sikandar Lodi, show 
attempts at this system of construction, but their flattened shape did 
not encourage its use, and it apparently found no favour. In Huma- 
yiin’s tomb the principle was correctly applied, the dome being 
composed of two separate shells, an outer and an inner, with a vacant 
compartment between; the outer shell supports the white marble 
exterior casing, while the inner forms the vaulted ceiling of the 
mortuary chamber below. In addition to the character and technical 
details of the dome, other features of the building show a similar 
influence. Among these is the large recessed archway with its sur- 
rounding rectangular fronton, the central element on most Mughul 
facades, and one which in an immature form had appeared during 
the previous period. In Hum§ayiin’s tomb this effective conception 
was fully developed, showing, together with other motifs, its designer’s 
further obligations to the architectural traditions of Persia. While 
adapting, however, the Timurid type of building to suit the materials 
and methods of the Indian workman, one factor was overlooked. 
In the Persian style almost all mouldings were purposely omitted, 
in order that the surfaces of the buildings should be kept clear for 
the application of coloured tiles, to the brilliancy of which they owed 
their principal effect. The bare, almost frigid, appearance of Humé- 
yiin’s tomb, in its decorative aspect, may be traced to its designer’s 
inability to replace successfully this colour scheme by a suitable one 
in stone and marble. That the effort was made is shown by the 
borders and panels of white marble inlay applied with such good 
results, but in outlining the archways with the same material the 
severity of the facade 1s emphasised. As to the disposal of the rooms 
in the interior, this appears to be an elaboration of the plan generally 
adopted in Muslim tombs in India, but the diagonal connecting 
passages may have been suggested by a similar arrangement in 
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Persia, as seen in the tomb of Safi-ud-Din at Ardabil. The fact that 
the design of Humfyiin’s tomb did not immediately commend itself 
to the Mughuls and thus revolutionise the building art of India seems 
to indicate that it was in advance of its time. A small tomb, however, 
near by, enshrining the remains of Atga Khan, is of somewhat the 
same type in miniature, and was produced at this time probably by 
those employed on the royal mausoleum. But although the superior 
style of the latter could not fail to influence the later work of Akbar’s 
reign, it was not until more than sixty years had elapsed before the 
Mughul builders were sufficiently inspired to attempt another tomb 
of the same type. 

That even in the production of works to serve a utilitarian purpose 
the Mughuls at this time were inclined to employ labour drawn 
from sources not far removed from Persia is shown in a famous 
bridge built at Jaunpur. Begun as early as 1564 to conduct the road 
across the Gumti, it was devised and carried out by workmen im- 
ported from Hazara in Afghanistan, noted for their engineering skill. 
Into the design of this bridge the builders introduced appropriate 
decorative elements which have made it a handsome structure of 
good architectural appearance (Fig. 14). It consists of ten spans of 
pointed arches with substantial piers carried up into pillared pavilions 
partly projected over the water on brackets. The whole composition 
provides an excellent illustration of the aesthetic spirit that then 
prevailed, and of the manner in which an object primarily intended 
for use, can with correctly applied taste become also a work of art. 

Meanwhile in the somewhat distant and hitherto Hindu environ- 
ment of Gwalior the tomb of Muhammad Ghaus was being con- 
structed, the unusual character of its design lending this building 
a certain interest. Erected over the remains of a Muslim saint who 
flourished under the early Mughuls, it combines characteristics of 
the ‘‘ Lodi”’ style, together with others associated more with the kind 
of building that found favour in western India. This admixture was 
no doubt due to the actual workmanship being entrusted to the local 
masons more accustomed to the requirements of Malwa patrons than 
to the demands of their new Muslim overlords. The building shows 
a lack of co-ordination, the two phases, the Mughul and Malwa, 
having not yet coalesced, a condition to be attained later under the 
tolerant policy of the emperor Akbar. None the less it contains some 
choice details, especially in its perforated screens, but the attachment 
of the hexagonal corner-turrets by their angles causes the general 
effect of the elevation as a whole to appear disconnected (Fig. 
15). 

After Humiayiin’s tomb, however, the most important building 
projects of this time were the two palace-fortresses begun by Akbar 
at Agra and Lahore. These were the first notable efforts made by 
this emperor, and were executed “under the superintendence of 
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Qasim Khan, the overseer of buildings and ships”.' Of the fort at 
Agra it was said that no such walls had ever been raised before, 
“from top to bottom the fire-red hewn stones are joined so closely 
that even a hair cannot find its way into their joints.” They were 
composed of a massive interior core of rubble and concrete faced 
with carefully worked blocks of sandstone “‘linked together by iron 
rings”. These blocks of stone were laid in alternate courses, a wide 
course separated by narrow bond-stones, a method of construction 
which is found in nearly all the buildings of Akbar’s time. The walls 
of Agra fort, just under 7o feet high, consist of a continuous stretch 
of almost unbroken masonry nearly one and a half miles in circuit, 
the first conception of dressed stone on such a large scale. The some- 
what irregular plan of the fort is probably due to the walls having 
followed the lines of the original Lodi defences of which it took the 
place, and its position in relation to the river Jumna had also to be 
considered. From a distance across the river it resembles the stranded 
hull of a rusty red battleship, its sombre mass relieved by the group 
of white domes and kiosks of the Moti Masjid rising like armoured 
turrets above. It is entered by two gateways, the main entrance 
on the western side, known as the Delhi Gate, being undeniably 
one of the most impressive portals in all India (Fig. 18). It is the 
ceremonial entrance to the fortress (the other and smaller gateway 
of Amar Singh being for private use), and originally its main archway 
was flanked by two statues of elephants; hence it was often referred 
to as the Hathi Pol or “Elephant Gate’’. As it was finished in 1566 
it is one of the earliest of Akbar’s productions, and shows that that 
emperor's builders had already realised the high standard that was 
required of them. It is devised on the usual plan of an archway 
flanked by two bastions, but it is the masterly manner in which this 
simple scheme was handled that gives it such an imposing and at 
the same time artistic appearance. Taking the octagon as his theme, 
the designer has made the bastions, the vaulted chamber between, 
and the domed kiosks crowning the battlements all eight-sided in 
plan. Height was obtained by the whole being in two storeys, with 
the bastions divided transversely by a balcony on brackets, a projec- 
tion which gives a most useful line of interruption to the facade. 
Openings below would only weaken the appearance of a building 
obviously required for strength, so that except for the main archway 
the lowerstorey has novoids, but above the balcony are arched recesses 
producing the necessary effect of depth and substance. Considerable 
interest attaches to the manner in which the entire surface of the 
gateway was decorated; patterns in white marble inlay enrich the 
arcades and panels, while coloured tiles of winged dragons, elephants 
and foliated birds add vitality to a composition which in itself is 
remarkable for animation and strength. 
1 Akbar Nama, n, 246~7. 
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Within the Agra fort enclosure, the “Ain” states that Akbar 
built “upwards of five hundred edifices of red stone in the fine styles 
of Bengal and Gujarat’’. Many of these structures were demolished 
later to make room for Shah Jahan’s white marble pavilions, but 
enough remain to show the general character of these early Mughul 
palaces. They now consist of a group of buildings in the south-east 
corner of the fort, but originally they extended along the greater 
portion of the east wall overlooking the river. Apparently built and 
added at different periods during the long course of Akbar’s reign, 
that known as the Akbari Mahall, with the Bangali bastion, is the 
earliest, as it is contemporary with the fort-wall of which it forms 
the upper part. At a later date, probably towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, considerable alterations appear to have taken 
place, and a section of the outer wall was dismantled in order to 
accommodate another palace, that of the Jahangiri Mahall, intended 
as a residence for the heir apparent and his family. Both palaces, 
however, are designed on the usual plan of a central square court- 
yard, with ranges of double-storeyed rooms on each of the four sides. 
They are almost entirely of red sandstone, with insertions of white 
marble on the exterior, and the principle of construction is the “beam 
and bracket”, the arch being sparingly used and then only in its 
ornamental capacity. There is little difference in the character of 
these two palaces, the older one being perhaps a little coarser and 
bolder in its treatment compared with the finer and more ornate 
handiwork on the Jahangiri Mahall. In the latter one is struck by 
the elaborate character of the carved stone brackets which support 
the stone beams, wide eaves and flat ceilings in all parts of the 
building. In no other structure, except in a range of similar pavilions 
in the fort at Lahore being built about the same time, has such 
ingenuity been shown in the design of these supporting brackets, or 
have they been applied in such profusion. Apart from this feature, 
which, as a constructional motif, is itself of wooden origin, several 
of the details in this palace suggest a derivation from a phase of 
wooden architecture which may have preceded it. This is particularly 
noticeable in the treatment of the portico of the eastern facade, and 
also in the use of struts in the northern hall. In the former the two 
slender pillars with their expanding caps and bases and the arrange- 
ment of brackets above would be much more appropriate in wood 
than in stone (Fig. 22); as regards the latter the struts supporting 
the ceiling are obviously copies of wooden beams; in fact the whole 
design of this hall resembles the wooden interior of some of the large 
houses in the city of Lahore of a slightly earlier date (Fig. 23). That 
those who worked under Akbar borrowed readily and from a variety 
of sources is obvious. In the general character of the fort at Agra 
there is a resemblance to the fortress at Gwa4lior, with its palaces of 
Man Singh built early in the century, which cannot be accidental. 
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The elephant gateway, the cupolas of Amar Singh’s gateway, the 
palaces rising out of the fort-walls, the planning of these palaces, and 
also some of the carved details, all indicate that the Rajput citadel, 
which had moved Babur to admiration some forty years before, 
was used freely as a model by his more fortunately placed grandson. 

Although Lahore was regarded as only the secondary capital of 
the empire, the fort that Akbar constructed there almost at the same 
time as that at Agra was conceived and carried out on practically 
the same grand scale. It may be remarked, however, that its lay-out 
generally indicates an advance on that of the more southerly capital, 
as it is rectangular in plan and the interior arrangements are more 
regularly aligned. It was, however, altered even to a greater extent 
by Shah Jahan, and subsequent rulers, including the Sikhs, have also 
changed its appearance. What is left of the palace buildings, dated 
from the time of Akbar, and possibly Jahangir, show that the style 
of these was similar in most respects to the Jahangiri Mahall at Agra, 
except that the carved decoration was, if anything, more vigorous 
and unrestrained. Elephants and lions figure in the brackets and 
peacocks on the friezes, from which it may be inferred that Hindu 
craftsmen predominated, and that the supervision of the Mughul 
overseers was of a very tolerant order. One other fort of the first 
rank was built by Akbar some twenty years later at Allahabad, which 
still shows remains of considerable architectural merit, but its outer 
walls have been partly dismantled, and its interior structures have 
been very roughly treated, so that little is left of its original appear- 
ance. It is of the same irregular plan as the fort at Agra, but this 
again may have been partly due to its position at the junction of 
the Jumna and Ganges. One noble pavilion, however, still remains 
intact, the Zanana Palace, from which the character of the whole 
may be surmised. The pillars enclosing the verandah of this structure 
are in pairs, with two groups of four at each corner, a columniation 
of an unusually rich kind. Above, the pillars branch out into 
bracket-capitals forming elaborate clusters of forms which break up 
the deep shadow of the eaves that they support. For its effect it 
depends very largely on the number and distribution of its pillars 
with their superstructures, and records of other buildings in this fort 
indicate that a peristylar arrangement was much favoured by its 
architect. 

It is characteristic of Akbar’s almost insatiable passion for building, 
that even before the forts of Agra and Lahore were completed, he 
began to contemplate a scheme which eventually matured into the 
greatest of all his architectural projects. This was the construction 
of an entirely new capital city on an elevated site at Fathpur Sikri, 
some twenty-six miles distant from Agra. No sooner was the idea 
formed than plans were prepared, artizans summoned from all parts 
of his dominions, and the work pushed on with such lightning rapidity 
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that not only its splendour but the almost magical speed with which 
it was completed was a matter of contemporary comment. Jahangir 
writes that ‘‘in the course of fourteen or fifteen years that hill, full 
of wild beasts, became a city containing all kinds of gardens and 
buildings, and lofty elegant edifices and pleasant places attractive 
to the heart”;1 while Father Monserrate, after giving details of the 
extraordinary expedition with which certain buildings were finished, 
remarks that “‘all the material, prepared according to specification, 
was brought complete and ready to the place where it was to be used”’,® 
reminding him of the scriptural precedent “and the house, when it 
was in building, was built of stone made ready before it was brought 
thither: so that there was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of 
iron heard in the house, while it was in building” (1 Kings vi. 7). 
Such, however, was the common practice of masons in the east. In 
India, although at certain times and in some localities the carving 
was apparently done on the walls, as a rule the stones were separately 
prepared, carved into pattern and then conveyed as a finished pro- 
duct to the building to be placed in position. The latter was evidently 
the system in vogue in Mughul times. At Akbar’s new capital the 
method would present no difficulties, as there was an unlimited supply 
of good building material to be quarried on the site itself. In the 
words of the “Ain”: “Red sandstone. ..is obtainable in the hills 
of Fathpur Sikri, His Majesty’s residence, and may be broken from 
the rock at any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so 
skilfully as no turner could do with wood.” Most of the labour was 
done in a kind of open-air workshop on a level space towards the 
western limits of the ridge. Here the masons erected for their own 
worship a mosque called the ‘‘Stone-cutters’ Masjid”, which is 
probably one of the earliest buildings on the site. 

The ridge at Fathpur Sikri is a rocky eminence running north-east 
and south-west. Along and astride it was marked out a rough 
rectangle approximately two miles long and one mile broad, three 
sides of which were walled, while the remaining side was protected 
by a large artificial lake. The encircling walls were not very sub- 
stantially built, being merely a symbol of demarcation and of little 
military value. In an emergency Akbar and his court could readily 
fall back on the strong fortress of Agra, to which it was connected 
by a broad thoroughfare, the conditions being somewhat similar to 
those of Windsor Palace and its relation to the Tower of London. 
Nine gates were constructed, but only four of these were of importance, 
while there was the usual “Elephant Gate” or Hath? Pol, but this 
was a ceremonial gateway to the palace precincts and not in the 
city walls. The principal entrance was by the Agra gate which faced 


4 Memoirs, 1, 2. : 
* First Jesuit Mission to Akbar by Father Monserrate. Memoirs of Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, m, 560, 642. 
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that city, and from this the main road bifurcated, one branch leading 
up to the palaces, the other continuing Jower down the hill to the 
suburb of Fathpur. 

The chief buildings of the capital occupy a comparatively small 
portion of the centre of the walled area, the crest of the ridge having 
been levelled into an irregular flat space about half a mile long and 
an eighth of a mile broad. On this plateau the palaces and other 
civil edifices form one compact group, with the Jami‘ Masjid standing 
slightly detached; a separate road leads to each. Around and at 
lower levels were various supplementary structures such as sarais, 
baths, wells, offices, the treasury and the mint. All the principal 
buildings on the ridge are not aligned parallel but diagonally to the 
rectangle of the encircling walls, facing accordingly east and west. 
This plan was necessary in order to ensure regularity, and to be in 
accordance with the fixed orientation of the Jami‘ Masjid, the largest 
and most important building on the site. The main road from the 
Agra gate led directly into the large courtyard of the Diwin-i-‘Am, 
as this was a semi-public enclosure to which most visitors to the 
capital would have the right of admittance. But the far wall of the 
Diwan-i-‘Am, with its extension, marks the dividing line between 
the public and private portions of the palace precincts. Behind this 
are the royal palaces, residences, retiring rooms and offices of state, 
each within its own courtyard or enclosure, regularly disposed but 
apparently on no particular plan except that from Akbar’s own 
apartments access could readily be obtained to all parts. 

Although all the buildings at Fathpur Sikri conform to the general 
style of architecture which was developed during Akbar’s reign, the 
Jami‘ Masjid, on account of the special purposes for which it was 
intended, and the traditional character which it was required to 
maintain, was treated in a somewhat different manner from the 
other edifices. The latter, comprising the secular or civil buildings, 
such as palaces, residences, state compartments and offices, are as a 
whole similar to those already referred to in the forts of Agra and 
Lahore. They are mainly trabeated in their construction and the 
indigenous methods and motives prevailed. But a few of them are 
even more “Hindu” than those already described, and it is quite 
clear that some of their decorative features are copies of those seen 
in the temples of the Jains and Hindus. Akbar’s tolerance, and his 
sympathies with Indian culture as a whole, partly account for these 
unorthodox intrusions, but there is another explanation. The magni- 
tude of the undertaking, and the haste with which it was accom- 
plished, necessitated an immense staff of workmen drawn from all 
possible sources. Numbers were drafted from distant provinces, and 
it is clear that in their personnel the Hindu element predominated. 
Each group brought with it the characteristics of its own particular 
school, and more than one of these can be distinguished by certain 
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unmistakable motifs and methods. As in the production of the secular 
buildings racial and religious considerations were of little consequence 
they were employed on these, as their style plainly shows. On the 
other hand the local craftsmen, having for generations been more 
closely concerned with Islamic usage, were concentrated on the 
production of the great mosque. 

Most important of the residential buildings is that known as Jodh 
Bai’s palace, one of the first structures to be erected, and one in 
which the Hindu influence is mainly in evidence. Like many large 
dwellings in the east, particularly those in contact with Islam, it is 
planned with the object of ensuring privacy and protection. Its 
double-storeyed rooms face inward on to a quadrangle, their con- 
tinuous rear walls acting as a high screen all round. The lower storey 
of its exterior walls is almost forbiddingly plain, but, above, balcony 
windows project near the angles, and there is a handsome gateway 
on the east side also decorated with balconies, while kiosks rise over 
its parapet. Over the high walls appear the gabled roofs of the 
interior apartments, bright with coloured tiles, and at each corner 
is a low-pitched dome. The regularity of its exterior is broken on one 
side by an annex for baths and service purposes, and on the opposite 
side a double-storeyed pavilion is attached called the Hawa Khana or 
**House of Air”. The design of the entrance is characteristic. With 
a porter’s lodge at one side, the shallow arched porch leads into a 
vestibule for the accommodation of an inner guard. The doorway 
on the opposite side, giving admission to the interior courtyard, is not 
in line but to one side, thus entirely preventing any one outside from 
seeing within. Around the paved courtyard of the interior of the 
palace is carried a one-storeyed corridor, but imposed in the middle 
of each side is a substantial building two storeys in height consisting 
of a pillared portico in front and an arrangement of rooms in the rear. 
In each corner is also a double-storeyed structure surmounted by the 
low dome mentioned above. From the courtyard the appearance 
of the whole building is remarkable for its two rows of wide eaves 
which cast immense shadows over every frontage, and also for the 
shape and variety of the angular roofs, which, with the parapets, 
still retain traces of a considerable amount of colour. 

The two-storeyed buildings in the centre of each side are com- 
modious apartments, each more or less a self-contained suite, but 
connected with the corner rooms and also with one another by the 
continuous corridor below. They are sufficiently large to serve a 
variety of purposes, some of them being evidently reception rooms, 
while others are dining rooms or retiring rooms and for promenades. 
More than one of the chambers of the upper storey is covered by a 
waggon-vaulted roof of stone. But it is when some of the carved 
features inside these rooms are examined that special interest is 
aroused. There are pillars, balconies, grilles, niches, and such details 
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as volutes and the “chain and bell”’, all copied exactly from these 
well-known elements in the temple architecture of western India, 
notably Gujarat. So marked is this influence that there are good 
reasons for assuming that the task of constructing Jodh Bai’s palace 
was entrusted to the descendants of the craftsmen who built the 
temples at Mount Abi, Somnath, Modhera, and other famous shrines 
of those parts. 

There are two other residences at Fathpur Sikri, besides the palace 
of Jodh Bai, presumed to have been built for the accommodation of 
Akbar’s queens. Neither of these, however, equals in size and im- 
portance that of the Rajput princess, as they are little more than 
pavilions, but they are structures which in style and decorative treat- 
ment have considerable individuality. It has been shown that Jodh 
Bai’s palace was apparently the handiwork of one group of artizans, 
and there seems little doubt that the construction of each of the other 
queen’s houses was assigned to similar groups of craftsmen to produce 
these after their own particular fashion. The one known as Miriam’s 
house is almost too slight to have any distinctive architectural 
character, as it consists merely of a suite of rooms, a portico, and a 
kiosk on its roof. But on the other hand the interior was ornamented 
with pictures, scenes painted on the walls of various subjects drawn 
with great vigour. Only traces of these have survived, but it is clear 
that several of the leading exponents of Akbar’s school of miniature 
painting were engaged on this mural decoration. The other house, 
that of the “‘Turkish Sultana”, is also structurally of no special 
significance, except that it is a pleasing little retiring room surrounded 
by a piazza, but the manner in which this is embellished and the 
nature of its carving calls for remark. Every portion of its surface 
inside and out is chiselled in a variety of designs and patterns, some 
of the usual conventional order common to Islamic art in India, while 
others are based on natural foliage, such as the vine and the pome- 
granate. A serics of panels forming the dado of the interior depicts 
with remarkable spirit and grace “jungle” scenes of trees and animals 
in a very specialised plastic style (Fig. 34). All the designs are notable 
for the refinement of their treatment, and are executed in a delicate 
method of low relief, the only fault of which is that it is almost timid 
in its handling. The whole of this structure seems to have been 
produced by a group of craftsmen of marked artistic and creative 
ability, but the constrained manipulation of their material shows 
that stone had not always been their métier, and the probability 
is that they were originally wood-workers from Lahore. 

In addition to these apartments of the queens there are two other 
secular buildings of outstanding character. One of these is Birbal’s 
house, and the other the Diwan-i-Khass. Although each was designed 
for a very different purpose, the exteriors of both are of the style 
which defines the majority of the buildings of Fathpur Sikri. Birbal’s 
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house attracts the eye on account of the exuberance of its carved 
decoration, both inside and out, every surface displaying sculptured 
patterns, while the brackets of its exterior are amazingly ornate. 
Its roof is surmounted by two domes, in the construction of which a 
hollow space has been left between the inner and outer shells, showing 
that the principle of the double dome, even in its low-pitched form, 
was already being put into practice. The other structure, the Diwan- 
1-Khass, a hall provided for audiences of a special nature, has a com- 
paratively plain exterior, but the arrangements inside are unique. 
Externally the building appears to be in two storeys, but the interior 
is really one lofty room. This is divided at about half its height by a 
gallery on brackets continued around its four sides, with other narrow 
hanging galleries thrown diagonally from corner to corner. Where 
the diagonal galleries meet in the centre of the room, a circular 
platform has been inserted, the entire construction being supported 
on an immense cluster of brackets forming the capital of a column 
which rests on the ground. The intention of this complicated con- 
trivance was to enable the emperor to sit on a throne in the central 
platform and hear disputants from all sides, the whole arrangement 
symbolising his “dominion over the four quarters”. This freakish 
notion the designer has worked out to the best of his ability, and the 
main feature, the central pillar with its huge circular array of 
brackets, in spite of its top-heavy appearance, has considerable 
dignity of effect (Fig. 36). Akbar’s ideas were usually sound, and 
his good taste almost instinctive, but occasionally, as in this instance, 
his desire for the bizarre prevailed. A similar weakness is observable 
in two other structures near the Diwan-i-Khass; one, a square canopy 
standing on a platform, and known as the “‘Astrologer’s Seat”, has 
excessively large voluted struts peculiar to the Jain temples of western 
India. The other is a tall pyramidal structure in five storeys known 
as the Panch Mahall, a somewhat fantastic erection with the many 
pillars comprising one of its stages elaborately carved each in a 
wholly different design. 

But undoubtedly the most imposing building at Akbar’s capital 
and the one on which the highest architectural skill was concentrated 
is the Jami‘ Masjid. Additional interest attaches to this structure 
because it was the first of those grand congregational mosques which 
adorn the chief cities of the Mughuls and for which it furnished the 
original model. The main facade forming the exterior of the sanctuary 
hall may not be equal to that of the Jami‘ Masjid at Delhi, the largest 
and finest of its type, but the planning and arrangements of its 
interior aisles are far superior. The difference in the architectural 
treatment of the mosque at Fathpur Sikri compared with that of 
the civil buildings just described is notable. ‘The two principal 
divergences are that whereas the construction of the latter is trabeated, 
on the other hand the mosque is mainly arcuate, and secondly in 
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place of carving inlaid marble and plaster relief in colour were freely 
used. When completed in 1571 it displayed a perfectly regular plan, 
symmetrical in all its parts with the courtyard entered by gateways, 
one in the middle of three of the sides. Shortly afterwards, however, 
three additions were made, which, although they have increased its 
interest, have tended to disturb the balance of the composition as a 
whole. The first of these was the tomb of Salim Chishti, the saint 
whose long residence on the site is commemorated by a very chaste 
marble structure placed on the north side of the quadrangle. A little 
later the south gateway was replaced by the magnificent portal 
known as the Buland Darwaza, a triumphal archway to commemorate 
Akbar’s conquest of Gujarat. In 1612 a further encroachment was 
made on the north side of the courtyard by the inclusion of Islam 
Khan’s large tomb, causing the entrance-gateway to the mosque 
on that side to be dismantled and closed. Admirable though these 
additions are in themselves, they are not part of the scheme as at 
first planned. The two tombs, although that of Salim Chishti is a 
gem of craftsmanship, as will be described later, obstruct the fine 
spatial effect of the great quadrangle, while the Buland Darwaza, 
which, as will be shown, is equalled by no other gateway in India, 
dominates not only the entire mosque but even much of the city 
itself by the immensity of its mass. 

The mosque is contained within a high wall crowned by a crenel- 
lated parapet and enclosing a rectangle of 438 feet by 515 feet. 
Against the inside of this retaining wall is a continuous range of 
arcaded cloisters ornamented above by a series of small kiosks. The 
only original doorway to the courtyard now remaining is the Bad- 
shahi, or “King’s Gate”, on the east side, the private entrance of 
the emperor, a structure according so perfectly with its surroundings 
that its excellent proportions and carefully adjusted parts may quite 
readily pass unnoticed. But the most important feature of the whole 
conception is the sanctuary hall on the opposite side of the quadrangle. 
Hitherto the Indian builders had generally considered it sufficient 
merely to enlarge and amplify the western aspect of the mosque 
enclosure in order to make a hall suitable for its purpose. At Fathpur 
Sikri the plan was adopted of designing the sanctuary in the form 
of a spacious self-contained place of worship, a separate structure 
provided with a nave, aisles and chapels so combined as to produce 
a unity in itself. The facade of this fine prayer hall resolves itself into 
two parts consisting of a large arched portico in the centre, with 
arcaded wings extending on each side (Fig. 38). Above this fagade 
rise three domes, of the flattened “‘Lodi” type, but considerably 
stilted in order to add to their height; the central one roofs the 
principal prayer chamber, corresponding to the nave, while the 
others are over the side chapels. As usual there is the unavoidable 
masking of the main dome owing to the height of the parapet over 
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the portico, but this is a failing in nearly all Indian mosque elevations, 
the heritage of the magsura or arched screen prescribed by ancient 
tradition. The qualities of simplicity and largeness which distinguish 
the exterior of this sanctuary are maintained in the treatment of the 
interior. This resolves itself into several major compartments, the most 
important of which is the central hall or nave, divided off from the 
wings by solid walls but communicating with them by side arches. 
This central hall, approached by archways from the portico, is the 
principal prayer chamber, and consists of a square room with a high 
domed roof. On each side of this central compartment are the other 
main divisions of the interior comprising the wings. These wings are 
not enclosed by walls as is the central hall, but open on to the 
quadrangle by means of an arcaded piazza, behind which are the 
pillared aisles. Within these aisles are the two side chapels, the position 
of each being indicated exteriorly by the smaller domes. Occupying 
an upper storey at the extreme ends of the wings are chapels for the 
zanana. Much of the effective appearance of the interior is obtained 
by the long receding vistas of the aisles, the contrast of the pillars 
and their brackets with the graceful pointed archways, the inlaid 
geometrical patterns which decorate the piers, and the brilliantly 
painted ornament on the mthrdb walls. The mihradbs themselves, 
twenty-one in number, are inferior in design to those of the Qil‘a-i- 
Kuhna Masjid, produced nearly twenty-five years before, but they 
endeavour to vie with these in the diversity and richness of their 
painted surfaces. An unorthodox motive is introduced into one of 
these prayer niches in the form of a border containing a grape 
vine. 

In spite of the fine symmetrical effect of the sanctuary fagade the 
eye of the spectator as he enters the enclosure naturally turns to the 
southern entrance of the mosque formed by the Buland Darwaza, 
the immense bulk of which throws its shadow all day long across the 
courtyard. This is a superb structure, and thoroughly characteristic 
of the period. Each art culture has usually one form of utterance in 
which it finds the readiest means of expression, and with the Mughuls 
this was the entrance gateway. To the gardens of their tombs, the 
quadrangles of their mosques, the walls of their forts, the courtyards 
of their palaces, the entrance gateway was always a prominent 
feature, excellently proportioned in itself and at the same time in 
complete harmony with its surroundings. These gateways were 
essentially an Islamic heritage derived from the earlier days of the 
Faith when life was mainly spent in fortresses of which the most vital 
parts were the entrances. Experience in designing these in time of 
war bore fruit in times of peace. Under the Mughuls its culmination 
is seen in this magnificent triumphal archway and entrance-gateway 
combined. Seen from any point of view, but specially from a distance, 
its great size and commanding height present a most imposing 
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appearance. Its measurements are significant. From the platform 
in front of the doorway to the finial at the top is 134 feet, but including 
the flight of steps leading up to it, its total height is 176 feet. Across 
the main front it measures 130 feet, while its greatest depth from 
front to back is 123 feet. Such an unpremeditated addition to the 
mosque presented certain constructional difficulties on this side of 
the courtyard, as the ridge slopes away sharply, thus necessitating 
an unusually long and steep flight of steps at its foot. Its approach 
and outlook also emphasise the fact that the whole project was an 
afterthought, as it overlooks the hammdm, beyond which are the 
quarters of the servants. And further, its boldly projecting facade, 
towering height and almost aggressive strength would be more 
appropriate to a citadel than the peaceful and sacred precincts of 
a mosque. Yet it fulfils its double purpose as a triumphal arch and 
a mosque gateway combined in a remarkably effective manner. The 
method by which this monumental edifice is gradually diminished 
in its parts until it is finally reduced to an ordinary-sized doorway, 
as was its secondary intention, has been well described by Fergusson, 
who correctly attributes the result to long experience in working on 
right principles. 

Few buildings could furnish a more marked contrast to the one 
referred to above than the tomb of Salim Chishti, situated only a 
short distance away on the opposite side of the courtyard. Each 
structure makes a separate appeal, the gateway in view of its size 
and majestic proportions, the tomb by its casket-like appearance and 
the richness and delicacy of its detail. The date of the latter is 1571, 
but as it is constructed wholly of white marble it appears to belong 
to a later period. What, however, has happened is that the original 
tomb was built of sandstone, as were all the buildings of this time, 
but subsequent devotees, feeling that the shrine of their saint should 
be made of something more precious than common stone, converted 
it into its present state by substituting marble for certain parts, and 
covering others over with thin slabs of the same material like a veneer. 
It may therefore be described as an architectural palimpsest. But 
although the material has been changed its design cannot be far 
different from what it was when first erected. In the course of con- 
version the dome may have lost its original contour through being 
covered with slabs of marble, while in the process of copying the 
pillars and perforated screens some extra play of fancy may have 
been indulged in. The plan and general arrangements of the tomb 
building call for no special remark; there is the square-domed 
cenotaph chamber surrounded by a verandah and with a projecting 
pillared portico. Painted patterns cover the walls of the interior, 
semi-precious stones of artistic colours decorate the floors, and the 
pierced screens of the verandah are of exceptionally fine workman- 

1 Indian and Eastern Architecture (1910), 11, 297. 
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ship. A wooden canopy over the sarcophagus Is inlaid with arabesques 
in ebony and mother-of-pearl of exquisite design, probably executed 
by artizans of the northern Punjab noted for their skilled inlay. What, 
however, distinguishes this building from all others is the character 
of its pillars and pilasters, and, more particularly, the style of the 
large and elaborate struts which support the wide-spreading eaves. 
The shape of the pillars them-elves is unusual; a zigzag pattern 
covers their shafts, and their capitals recall those of the stalactite 
order. But the convoluted struts with perforated ornament between 
the scrolls springing from half-way down their shafts and carried 
right up to a bracket under the eaves are unique. Based on somewhat 
similar supports in the temples of Gujarat, the Mughul craftsmen 
elaborated this idea to the extent here seen. Much of the marble 
work is, however, attributed to the early years of Jahangir’s reign, 
when the style was losing its quality of direct simplicity, an appear- 
ance which in the West would be regarded as a form of the 
baroque. 

The methods perfected by the builders of Akbar’s time had one 
comparatively small but interesting repercussion. It has been shown 
that the early Mughul buildings owed not a little of their character 
to the indigenous temple architecture, elements from which were 
freely borrowed. To find therefore at the sacred Hindu retreat of 
Brindaéban near Muttra several temples assimilating in their turn 
much of the contemporary style of the Mughuls is some measure of 
its vigorous nature. Of these temples that of Govind Deo erected 
in 1590 is the most notable, and testifies not only to its adaptability 
to other purposes but is also a tribute to the versatility of the Indian 
masons who built it (Fig. 45). There is a wide difference between 
the needs of a Mughul palace or mosque and those of a Hindu temple, 
but any difficulties this interchange presented were readily overcome. 
The temple was never quite finished, but the plan and intention of 
its designers can be understood from what now appears. As far as 
the exterior is concerned this suggests certain aspects of the architec- 
ture of western India, the exuberance common to that style, however, 
having been restrained by its contact with the more sober style of 
the Mughuls; it shows a sense of refinement and an appreciation 
of the value of plain surfaces not often seen in temple design. The 
contrast between the horizontal lines of its richly moulded buttresses 
and the perpendicular effect of the pillared openings between has 
been well maintained. A still more advanced treatment is observable 
in the interior as its cruciform plan, “Tudor” arched transepts, and 
groined and vaulted hall would not be out of place in a Gothic 
church. Here the builders seem to have gone farther afield for 
inspiration, as the principle of the intersecting arches supporting the 
domed roof is allied to that employed in the provincial style of 
Bijapur, while the roofing of the aisles was apparently borrowed from 
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the transepts of the Jami‘ Masjid! at Jaunpur, where the application 
of the waggon vault and groin had been already mastered. But the 
pillared cloisters in two stories with their lintels and carved brackets 
are reminiscent of the palaces of Fathpur Sikri. There is much that 
is original in the temples of Brindaban, but in few other Hindu 
buildings is the influence of the prevailing style of the Muslims more 
obvious than in the temple of Govind Deo. 

Yet the secular architecture also of the Hindus did not remain 
unaffected by the building activities of Akbar and his successors, as 
is shown by several palaces and other important structures erected 
in Rajputana and Malwa about this time. Chief among these are the 
royal residences and other state buildings in the romantic city of Amber 
which were begun about 1600, and the palace of Bikaner, also begun 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. These were followed by 
the palace-fortresses of Jodhpur and Orchha, with the stately palace 
of Datia, all dating from the early part of the seventeenth century, 
and finally by the palace at Dig commenced about 1725. All these 
palatial retreats of the Rajput princes show by their style an associa- 
tion with the building art as evolved by the Mughuls, but with 
elaborations of their own. Apart from the richness of their decoration, 
they display a fancifulness expressive of the imaginative Hindu mind, 
together with evidences of a survival of the ancient craft traditions 
of the country. This Mughul foundation breaking out into Hindu 
exuberance is well illustrated in its most florid aspect by the Durbar 
buildings of Amber (Fig. 4.7), and perhaps with slightly more restraint 
by the fluted pavilions of the citadel at Jodhpur. It is not difficult 
to see in such buildings how the stone structures of the early Mughuls 
by the addition of engrailed arches, glass mosaics, painted plaster, 
gilded gesso and sgraflito were adapted to the more colourful require- 
ments of the Hindu princes. 

After the death of Akbar in 1605 there was a pause in the building 
operations of the Mughuls. The strenuous and unceasing activity of 
this great building monarch was followed by a period of partial 
inertia. His successor’s chief interests lay in fields other than that 
of architecture. Under Jahangir the art of miniature painting 
flourished exceedingly, and owing to his patronage it reached great 
heights. But perhaps this emperor’s principal delight was in the 
laying out of large formal gardens, the romantic beauty of which 
has contributed not a little to the aesthetic reputation of the Mughul 
dynasty. Babur had already introduced this type of garden in India 
by devising the Ram Bagh at Agra, and Akbar had a similar large 
enclosure planted at Sikandra, where afterwards he planned his 
tomb. Through Jahangir’s love of nature, inherited from his pro- 
genitor Babur, the Mughul garden was brought to perfection, and 
at all places where this emperor sojourned for any length of time one 
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of these pleasaunces was generally prepared. Some of his courtiers 
also built retreats of this kind, as for instance Asaf Khan’s Nishat 
Bagh in Kashmir, and, later, the emperor Shah Jahan had a very 
large one constructed at Shalamar near Lahore. The Mughul garden 
is a conventional arrangement of squares, usually in the form of 
terraces placed on a slope for the easy distribution of the water which 
is an essential part of the scheme. Each terrace is divided into four 
lesser squares in order to conform to the traditional plan of what is 
known as the char bagh or fourfold plot, the whole being a combina- 
tion of rectangles and straight lines, no curved paths or even circular 
parterres being found. Artificial pools with numerous fountains play 
an important part in the composition, while in an inconspicuous spot 
a bath or hammam is sometimes introduced. Pavilions occupy central 
positions, and the flagged causeways are shaded by avenues of 
trees. One of the loveliest of these gardens is the Shalamar Bagh 
in Kashmir constructed by Jahangir, which, however, owes not a 
little of its charm to the wonderful situation with a background 
of mountains and a view over the crystal waters of the Dal lake. 
Immense chandr trees grace its walks and green swards, water ripples 
and cascades down its sloping channels, lotus-bud fountains dance 
in the sunshine and beds of flowers give colour and fragrance to the 
whole. 

It was in the production of scenes of this kind that the emperor 
Jahangir excelled, but nevertheless his predecessor had given such 
an impetus to the art of significant building that in spite of any 
indifference he may have shown towards the subject, it was carried 
along by its own momentum. The incentive was in a manner 
supplied by a solemn obligation laid upon Jahangir, namely the 
construction of his august father’s mausoleum. Whether Akbar or his 
son was responsible for the design of this structure is not clear, but 
that practically the whole of the actual building was carried out in 
Jahangir’s reign is now fairly well established. The site, which was 
on a garden prepared by Akbar at Sikandra near Agra, and also 
very probably some idea of the design of the tomb, were settled 
before his death. In all his building schemes, although some of these 
may have been fanciful, Akbar made no serious mistakes, and it is 
singular that the least successful monument associated with his name 
is his mausoleum. The inference is that had this ‘Great Mogul” 
taken the precaution of erecting his tomb in his own lifetime the result 
might have been different. Under Jahangir’s spasmodic supervision, 
which on occasion looked like undue interference, and with his 
dilettante temperament, the final state of the structure is perhaps 
largely due. Jahangir had a trained eye for a picture, but not a 
mind that could understand the largeness and breadth required for 
architectural effect. When on one of his hasty visits to Sikandra he 
relates that he was not satisfied with the work, and ordered the 
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mason “once more to knock down some parts”, some of the reasons 
for its defects may be apparent. 

Spatial effect is the key-note of Akbar’s tomb, and the great square 
garden with which it is surrounded emphasises this quality. This 
garden, itself an important accessory to the composition as a whole, 
is a formal arrangement of squares, but much of its original intention 
is now lost. It was divided into four quarters by broad paved cause- 
ways raised 8 feet above the surrounding parterres. The sweep of 
each of these wide approaches is interrupted in the middle by being 
expanded into a terrace containing an ornamental tank and fountain. 
Aqueducts traverse these causeways, and in convenient places flights 
of steps lead down to flower beds at a lower level. A fine gateway 
is introduced into the centre of each side of the high embattled wall 
enclosing the whole garden area, that on the south side and the 
largest of all forming the main entrance, the others being false door- 
ways added to ensure symmetry. Each of these portals is a minor 
monument in itself, as they are charmingly proportioned and the 
variety of their carved, painted and inlaid decoration makes each 
one a work of art. Specially does this apply to the main entrance, 
which, apart from its elegant appearance and the boldness of the 
arabesques decorating its surfaces, is distinguished by the addition 
of a tall white marble minaret rising from each of its four corners. 
The presence of these minarets marks a notable step in the develop- 
ment of Islamic architecture in Hindistan, as in no other instance 
does this characteristic feature appear in upper India since the 
erection of the Qutb Minar four centuries previously. And here it 
emerges, not as an experiment, but fully developed with all its parts 
in perfect harmony and in exact and final form. 

The mausoleum building itself is a huge structure occupying a 
square of 340 feet side, and consists of five terraces diminishing as 
they ascend, thus approximating a low truncated pyramid. Muslim 
tombs in India are invariably designed on the plan of a crypt in 
which the body is buried, and a building above containing the tomb- 
chamber with its cenotaph. As might be expected in view of Akbar’s 
unconventional nature his tomb is a departure from this orthodox 
arrangement. Instead of the subterranean vault there is a high 
domed hall, almost on ground level, which takes the place of crypt 
and tomb-chamber combined. Around this domed hall was built 
the lowest terrace, a stupendous mass of masonry 30 feet high, and 
almost solid except for a range of cloisters continued all round its 
outer sides. Externally, as part of the fagade, these outer sides of 
the terrace are arcaded, and in the centre of each is inserted a large 
portico with a deeply recessed archway. The portico on the south 
side forms the entrance to the domed mortuary chamber, which is 
reached by a long and slightly descending corridor, light being 
admitted through clerestory windows by means of shafts from above. 
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The roof of this terrace provides a wide platform, in the centre of 
which rises the superstructure comprising the four remaining storeys. 
Three of these storeys consist of superimposed tiers of pillared arcades 
and kiosks built mainly of red sandstone. The arcades lead to ranges 
of rooms in the interior, but they also act as a facade to the masonry 
which encloses the dome of the mortuary chamber below. Supported 
on these rows of sandstone arcades is the topmost storey of white 
marble, its perforated lattices forming the cloisters of an open court 
with a cenotaph in the centre; each corner of this storey is surmounted 
by a slender marble kiosk. 

Although there is much that calls for admiration in this vast 
structure, particularly in the treatment of its final storey, which for 
delicacy and finish is unsurpassed in any other Mughul monument, 
as a whole it is disappointing. It is unimpressive because it lacks 
the quality of mass which is one of the principles of beauty, and 
of coherence which is the basis of style. The lowest terrace is a noble 
conception, substantial yet not heavy, a suitable foundation inviting 
an imposing superstructure to be erected on its broad platform. But 
the opportunity was not taken. Instead of a solid and dignified 
building above, consistent with this ponderous base, there arises a 
light and almost frivolous array of arcades and kiosks, more appro- 
priate in a summer palace than forming the principal part of a royal 
mausoleum. Here it may have been that Jahangir interposed, 
ordered what had previously been approved to be demolished and 
“reconstructed at a cost of fifteen lakhs of rupees”. It was at this 
critical stage that those concerned in the production of the building 
seem to have become confused and lost their aesthetic propriety in a 
maze of little arches, balconies and pillared pavilions. They recaptured 
it in the chaste and elegantly designed marble storey above, but by 
that time it was too late to present this ambitious monument as a 
complete and balanced unity. 

Much the same criticism applies to Jahangir’s own mausoleum 
built at Shahdara near Lahore some twenty years later, which is 
conceived on somewhat similar lines. But it lacks even the lofty 
effect of the earlier example, as there is no superstructure, the body 
of the building consisting of a single story in the form of a square 
terrace 22 feet high. It is true some appearance of height is obtained 
by a handsome minaret rising from each corner, and there was 
originally a marble pavilion placed in the middle of the platform 
above, which, when in situ, would have offered a central point of 
interest. Now shorn of this feature, which was removed during the 
Sikh supremacy, the whole composition is singularly ineffective. 
Efforts were made to improve its appearance by the lavish applica- 
tion of inlaid marbles, glazed tiles, and painted patterns, some of 
which are remarkably good examples of mural decoration, but no 
amount of embellishment of this nature can redeem its obvious 
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architectural defects. As a contrast to the somewhat affected 
grandeur of both these royal mausoleums, and also as a proof that 
probably under less exacting conditions the craftsmen of the time 
were capable of first-rate workmanship, are two tombs erected 
towards the end of Jahangir’s reign, one at Delhi and the other at 
Agra. Apart from the high character of their design both of these 
structures mark a definite stage in the evolution of the style, and 
forecast plainly its subsequent attainments. The tomb of Khan 
Khanan at Delhi, a nobleman who died in 1627, shows a return to 
the Persian mode initiated in the mausoleum of Humfyiin some sixty 
years before. Unfortunately in the eighteenth century it was stripped 
of much of its marble covering, so that now it is little more than a 
shell, but even in a mutilated state it is possible to see that in many 
of its particulars it is a copy to a smaller scale of the emperor’s tomb 
near by. In one notable respect it differs, however, from its proto- 
type, in that the wings of the facade have been simplified so that the 
plan, instead of being octagonal, is a plain square; in all other direc- 
tions both designs are almost identical. Each stands on a terrace 
with seventeen arched recesses on each side. The mausoleum building 
which rises above the platform formed by the terrace has much the 
same distribution of parts in both examples; there is the large central 
arched recess, the arrangement of kiosks above, and the double 
Timurid dome over all. The tomb of Khan Khanan therefore indi- 
cates that the Persian attribution even after this considerable passage 
of time was still definitely alive (Fig. 58). 

The other tomb of this date, that enshrining the remains of 
I‘timad-ud-daula at Agra, is a very different conception. It was 
built by this high official’s daughter Nir Mahall, the brilliant con- 
sort of Jahangir, who, it should be added, was also responsible for 
the construction of that emperor’s mausoleum at Shahdara. No two 
buildings could be more dissimilar, and the wide divergence of style 
seems to show that while on the one hand the royal tomb of Shahdara 
was no doubt originally planned by Jahangir himself, the tomb at 
Agra bears in every part of it the imprint of the refined feminism 
of this remarkable queen. There is no other building like it in the 
entire range of Mughul architecture, the delicacy of treatment and 
the chaste quality of its decoration placing it in a class by itself. 
It is a comparatively small structure, the tomb building measures 
only 69 feet wide, and as it is constructed in the purest white marble 
with much of its ornamentation of inlaid semi-precious stones it 
conveys the impression of a rich article of jewellery magnified into 
architecture. Situated in the middle of a square enclosure, recallin 
in some respects the pleasant repose of a cloister garth, this brilliant 
little edifice stands out in strong contrast to its surroundings of dark 
cypress trees and red sandstone gateways. The latter in themselves 
are charmingly designed entrances, notably that on the western side 
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by which the mausoleum is approached from the river (Fig. 55). 
All these essential appendages are in the best of taste and skilfully 
subordinated to the marble edifice enthroned in the centre amidst 
parterres, tanks and fountains. The mausoleum consists of a square 
lower storey with a gracefully proportioned turret like a dwarf minaret 
thrown out from each corner, while above a smaller second storey 
rises in the form of a traceried pavilion; the interior is a simple 
arrangement of a central chamber containing the cenotaphs, sur- 
rounded by connected rooms corresponding to an enclosed verandah. 
Light everywhere is obtained through perforated screens, a “‘ gossamer 
of fretted grilles” which give an exquisite texture to all the openings. 
And over the whole, delicately modifying the dazzling effect of the 
white marble, is laid with deft fingers a diaphanous veil of coloured 
inlay in patterns of bewildering diversity. Whether regarded as an 
architectural composition of matchless refinement, as an example of 
applied art displaying rare craftsmanship, or as an artistic symbol 
of passionate filial devotion, the tomb of I‘timad-ud-daula expresses 
in every part of it the high aesthetic ideals that prevailed among 
the Mughuls at the time. But this building in addition to its intrinsic 
beauty has another interest. It is the first structure of the Mughuls 
to be composed entirely of white marble, and also the first in which 
that form of inlaid decoration known as pietra dura makes its ap- 
pearance. In its technical aspect therefore it denotes a turning-point 
in the evolution of the building art, marking the change from the 
sandstone construction and opus sectile ornamentation which satisfied 
the simpler taste of Akbar and Jahangir to the sumptuous white 
marble pavilions and fietra dura of Shah Jahan. 

Augustus’s boast that he found Rome of brick and left it of marble 
has its counterpart in the building productions of Shah Jahan, who 
found the Mughul cities of sandstone and left them of marble. In the 
forts of Agra and Lahore, and at other places besides, this emperor 
swept away many of the sandstone structures of his predecessors and 
in their places erected marble palaces. The quarries of Makrana in 
RAajputana provided unlimited supplies of this finely textured building 
material, so that pavilions, courts and columned halls were all con- 
structed in pure white marble; when for various reasons this was not 
made use of, the stone which took its place was faced with stucco, 
the plastered surfaces being polished to an egg-shell whiteness in 
keeping with the marble masonry. Such a definite change of material 
naturally implied a corresponding change in architectural treatment. 
The building art acquired a new sensibility. Instead of the rectangular 
character of the previous period there arose the curved line and 
flowing rhythm of the style of Shah Jahan, while the chisel of the 
stone carver was replaced by the finer instruments of the marble 
cutter and polisher. No longer was effect dependent on bold string- 
courses and intricate carving; the chaste texture of the marble itself 
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was sufficient to give quality to any building, and any relief decora- 
tion required to be of the most refined order and sparingly applied. 
Variety of surface was obtained by panels in correct proportions 
outlined by mouldings fine and rare in their contours. Most of the 
ornamentation was, however, of a much more subtle nature, colour 
and gilding being introduced, while patterns inlaid in semi-precious 
stones—the pietra dura already mentioned—were a special feature. 
But perhaps the most striking innovation was the change in the shape 
of the arch, which in almost all buildings of Shah Jahan’s reign is 
foliated or cusped in its outlines, so that white marble arcades of 
engrailed arches became the distinguishing characteristic of the 
period. During the governance of this emperor, Mughul architec- 
ture undoubtedly found its golden age. Of a highly artistic nature 
he satisfied his desires by the building of sumptuous edifices of all 
kinds, not waiting to complete one piece of self-expression before 
committing himself to another. All other forms of culture not 
dependent on the mason’s art, such as literature, the school of 
miniature painting encouraged by Akbar and Jahangir, and similar 
intellectual pursuits, were disregarded, his entire patronage being 
concentrated on building. And it was building of the most sensuous, 
even voluptuous order. The productions of his predecessors were 
looked upon as almost barbaric, the court chronicler comparing 
certain of their “abominations” with the masterpieces of “this august 
reign, when. . .lovely things reached the zenith of perfection”.1 At 

gra and Lahore the palaces within the forts were largely recon- 
structed, and all the cities of the Mughuls display examples of Shah 
Jahan’s building predilections. In the fort at Agra the greatest 
changes are recorded, the whole of the structures north of the 
Jahangiri Mahall being dismantled and their places taken by marble 
edifices such as the Diwan-i-‘Am, Diw4n-i-Khass, the Khass Mahall, 
the Shish Mahall, the Musamman Burj, the Angiri Bagh, the 
Machhi Bhawan and the Moti Masjid. Details of all these alterations 
and additions are to be found in contemporary accounts written in 
the flowery language of the time. But even the most ardent flatterer, 
trained in poetical analogies, could barely do justice to the sur- 
passing beauty of some of these structures, which in spite of vicissi- 
tudes still hold their own as the most elegant of their kind. What 
could be more graceful than the hall of the Diwan-i-Khass with its 
series of double columns, or the Musamman Burj hanging like a 
fairy bower over the grim ramparts? Even these, however, are 
excelled by the peerless refinement of the Moti Masjid or “Pearl 
Mosque”’, one of Shah Jahan’s latest additions, as it was erected 
in 1654 when the art had attained its ripest state. Few religious 
edifices convey to the beholder a finer sense of purity than this chapel 
royal, which, both on account of the flawless quality of its material, 

1 Badshah Nama, 1, 221. 
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and the skilfully modulated disposition of its elements, represents the 
Mughul style at its zenith. The subordination and contrast of the 
entrance archways to the arcading of the sanctuary, the proportions 
and arrangement of the kiosks surmounting the cornices, and, 
notably, the subtle raising of the drum of the central dome in relation 
to those on each side, are a few only of the aspects of this structure 
which show in the most emphatic manner that the principles of 
balance and rhythm were by this time thoroughly appreciated by 
the Mughul builders. 

Similar alterations were effected by Shah Jahan in the interior 
arrangements of the fort at Lahore, where this ruler’s additions 
mainly in marble may be readily distinguished from the sandstone 
structures of his predecessors. The “ Hall of Forty Pillars”’, now called 
the Diwan-i-‘Am, the Musamman Burj, including the Shish Mahal, 
the Naulakha, the Khwabgah, and all the buildings towards the 
north-west portion, were erected at this time. But the remodelling 
of the palaces of his forefathers did not satisfy the ardent building 
propensities of Shah Jahan, and accordingly in 1638 he began at 
Delhi the construction of an entirely new capital city of his own. 
Within its walls was to be included a large citadel or palace-fortress, 
the whole resting on the right bank of the Jumna. No regular plan 
seems to have been followed in working out this scheme, except that 
the city is roughly in the shape of a quadrant with the fortress at its 
apex overlooking the river. Two wide thoroughfares radiate from 
the main gates of the fortress to those in the city walls, and in the 
angle thus formed was placed the Jami‘ Masjid. As a contrast to 
this apparently casual lay-out of the walled city, the fort itself is a 
fairly orderly production in the shape of a parallelogram running 
north and south, with its corners chamfered and its northern side 
set at an angle to accommodate the existing fortress of Salimgarh, 
which then became a barbican to the newer construction. The rect- 
angle thus formed measures 1600 feet by 3200 feet and is enclosed 
by a formidable wall of the same type as that at Agra fort, but lacking 
its bold rugged strength; within this area the designers proceeded 
to plot out the interior arrangements under the personal supervision 
of the emperor himself. These arrangements included such essential 
requirements as three entrances consisting of a ceremonial, a private, 
and a river gateway; barracks for the guard, and accommodation 
for the immense retinue attached to the court, together with shops 
and similar facilities for their personal convenience; an official por- 
tion for public and private durbars and affairs of state; a private 
enclosure to contain the palaces of the emperor and the residences 
of the royal family, with ornamental gardens attached; royal store 
rooms, regalia chambers, kitchens, horse and elephant stables, and 
other minor amenities appertaining to the imperial establishment. 
It is possible to see in the typical disposition of these requirements 
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within the fortified area traces of very early traditions, beginning 
with the palaces of the Assyrians, through those of Ecbatana, Susa, 
Persepolis, and, then further west, to the palace of Diocletian at 
Spalato, the resemblance of which to a Mughul palace-fort points 
to a common origin. The hypostyle hall of ancient Persia may well 
be the prototype of the hall of audience of the Mughuls, which in its 
turn suggests the Roman forum, for in all these rectangular pillared 
courts it was customary to transact judicial and political business. 
Turning again to the east in ancient India the Mauryas copied at 
Pataliputra the columned halls of the Achaemenid Persians, and 
much of Dhammapila’s description of Asoka’s palace of the third 
century B.c. might apply to Shah Jahan’s fortress at Delhi. 

This magnificent royal residence, the last and finest of its kind, is 
unique because the whole of it was the conception of one mind, and 
carried out on a systematic and uniform plan. The scheme of this 
plan was an arrangement of rectangles, generally squares, no curved 
or oblique lines being introduced, in accordance with that quadran- 
gular convention so deeply rooted in the Mughul mind. Immediately 
within the main gate a large space was divided off to contain the 
habitations of the palace retinue, who although residing within an 
enclosure assigned to them, would thus have easy access to both the 
city outside and the palace within. Through this service area a wide 
vaulted passage led directly from the main gate to the official portion, 
admission to which was obtained through the naubat khdna or music 
gatehouse. This official portion, occupying a large rectangle in the 
centre of the fort, consisted of an arcaded courtyard with the columned 
hall of the Diwan-i-‘Am at the far side, where affairs of an official 
nature were administered. Around this central enclosure the entire 
area remaining was reserved for the accommodation and personal 
use of the royal household, including also the Diwan-i-Khass where 
private audiences were held. One half of this private part was 
occupied by the residences and living rooms of the emperor’s family, 
while the corresponding space on the other side was divided up into 
a series of formal gardens. And along the whole length of the re- 
taining wall overlooking the river was aligned that range of marble 
pavilions and palaces each one more chaste than the other, proving 
by their combined beauty the truth of the couplet with which one 
of them is inscribed, that “if there is a paradise on earth, it is this, 
it is this, it is this”’. 

Although there is much that is very fine in the external appearance 
of this fortress as a whole with its steep insurmountable defences 
and strong but elegantly designed gateways, the highest skill of its 
architects was undoubtedly expended on the design, construction 
and decorative treatment of this range of royal palaces, together with 
the Diwan-i-‘Am. Each of the palaces on its side looking into the 
fort was fronted by a garden divided into parterres by watercourses 
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with an ornamental fountain in the middle, while on their outer side 
they crowned the sandstone ramparts with a succession of turrets, 
kiosks, gilt domes, hanging balconies, oriel windows, arcades and 
perforated screens, which if not exactly orderly in their arrangement, 
were remarkably picturesque and breathed the very spirit of romance. 
Along this wall there were something like twelve separate pavilions, 
all connected with one another and each designed for a different 
urpose and bearing a distinctive name, such as the Moti Mahall or 
‘Pearl Palace”, the Hira Mahall or ‘“‘Diamond Palace”, and the 
Rang Mahall or “‘Painted Palace”. The style of each is much the 
same, although there is a pleasing variety of plan, each consisting 
of a single-storeyed hall usually open on all sides, divided into bays 
by massive piers and the roof supported by foliated arches. Above 
are flat coffered ceilings at one time plated with silver or gilt, and 
the piers, walls and all interior surfaces are decorated either with 
inlay, low relief carving or patterns in colour and gold. The floors 
are paved with marble, and provision 1s made for a system of aque- 
ducts to pass along the entire length of the buildings, partly to supply 
water for the numerous hammdms, but with the main object of adding 
to each apartment all the refreshing accompaniments of a water- 
palace. A constant supply of water was obtained by tapping the 
river Jumna at a point seventy miles up stream and bringing it by 
canal to the fort, where its inlet was at the northern angle. Here the 
Nahr-i-Bihisht, or “Stream of Paradise’, as it was called, entered by 
a scalloped marble cascade in the open central arcade by the Shah 
Burj or ‘King’s Tower’’, and from there was distributed by stone 
or marble channels in all the required directions. In some of the 
pavilions it was diverted into fountains, the finest of which is the 
one completely filling the central compartment of the Rang Mahall 
(Fig. 72), and, in the words of Sayyid Ahmad, its 
beauty baffles description. It is made of marble and fashioned in such a way 
that it resembles a full blown flower,...yet it is of little depth. . .just like the 
palm of a hand. The particular beauty of this is that, when it is full of rippling 
water, the foliage of the inlay appears to wave to and fro. In its centre is a 
beautiful flower like a cup of marble; moreover, on each curving point and arched 
cusp, flowers and leaves of coloured stones spring from creeping plants, and 
creeping plants from flowers and leaves. Within the cup you will find a hole 
through which the water bubbles up from a hidden channel underneath. The 
sheet of water falling from the edges of the cup and the waving of the plants and 
flowers under the dancing water are nothing less than a scene of magic. 
From the palaces the water was conveyed to the gardens, of which 
that known as the Hayat Bakhsh was the largest and most enchantingly 
laid out. Here, in a strictly formal pattern of square flower beds 
amidst flowing watercourses, are two pavilions named after the two 
months of the rainy season, Sawan and Bhadon, both 


decorated with pictures and paintings like the enamelled throne of the Queen 
of Sheba, or like Solomon’s throne studded with emeralds. Through the two 


1 As&r-us-Sanadid, Sayyid Abmad Khan, Cawnpore 1904, chap. 0, p. 54. 
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waterways of the tanks which are made in the centre of these buildings, the water 
is always issuing gracefully, and from the edge of their platforms,. . .it is falli 
into the tank below, in the form of a cascade. In the niches, flower vases of gol 
and silver, full of golden flowers, are placed during the day time, and at night, 
large eheer candles, which look like stars amid fleecy clouds, are lighted inside the 
veil of water.? 


This imaginative treatment of the private portions of the fort and 
of the palaces wherein the emperor took his ease differed, however, 
from the more sedate character of the official portion where he held 
durbars and conducted publicly the affairs of state. The Diwan-i- 
‘Am or “Hall of Public Audience” is an expansive columned hall 
of sandstone with its central bay occupied by a large and stately 
throne of marble carved and inlaid in the manner of the time. The 
wall at the back of the throne is also embellished with inlaid decora- 
tion, in the form of pietra dura, but much of this ornamentation differs 
materially, both in design and technique, from that in any other 
Mughul building. One scene particularly is a characteristically occi- 
dental representation of Orpheus sitting under a tree and fiddling 
to a circle of listening animals. It has now become clear that this 
and several of the surrounding panels of birds and foliage were 
originally fashioned in Italy, and in the course of commercial rela- 
tions found their way to India to be acquired as objects of art by 
someone at the Mughul court. The artistic character of these pieces 
suggested their inclusion in the scheme of decoration at the back 
of the throne, where, surrounded by other panels of obviously Indian 
handiwork, their exotic appearance has given rise to some specula- 
tion. 

Almost contemporary with the building of the fort at Delhi was 
the construction of the Jami‘ Masjid, which, as already shown, was 
an essential part of the scheme of Shah Jahan’s new capital. This 
grand mosque, the largest and most eminent in all India, was begun 
in A.D. 1644, but was not completed until fourteen years later. In 
the meantime a somewhat similar congregational mosque was being 
erected under the emperor’s patronage at Agra, which, although not 
on the same majestic scale as the Delhi example, was nevertheless 
a structure of considerable size and importance. Both mosques are 
planned according to tradition and follow the same broad principles 
as regards arrangements and general style. But given all these com- 
mon factors they show in the most marked manner how widely two 
buildings of the same type may be made to differ in effect. Nothing 
could be more severely dignified or imperious in appearance than 
the Jami‘ Masjid at Delhi, or more suitable for its purpose, as it 
was obviously designed primarily for the ceremonial attendance of 
the emperor and his retinue, the imposing royal portal on the east 
with its arcading effectually screening the congregation within from 


1 Amal-i-Salih, fols. 580-83 (Delhi Fort, Arch. Survey of India, 1929). 
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outside observation. An example of the highest type of religious 
architecture, precise and perfect, it forms a noble pile; the endless 
flights of steps before each entrance, the lofty white domes and 
tapering minarets with the broad arch of the fagade are admirably 
disposed. The courtyard, 325 feet side, is in keeping with the great 
scale of the rest of the building, while the cloisters around the three sides 
and the symmetrical range of arches comprising thesanctuary are of the 
same generous proportions. But in spite of its great size, the orderly 
distribution of its parts and its undeniable grandeur, the building 
as a whole leaves the aesthetic sense only moderately stirred; it fails 
to arouse the highest emotions on account of its impersonality and 
aloofness. The uncompromising rigidity of its long horizontal lines, 
the harsh black and white inlay of its domes and minarets, its very 
vastness which necessitates the unending repetition of each detail, 
all combine to give this otherwise magnificent structure a character 
which never wholly attracts. On the other hand the mosque at Agra, 
owing to its humanist values, makes a definitely intimate appeal. 
Although it lacks the perfection of the Delhi structure—the low 
position and timid contours of the domes are obvious defects—its 
free open frontage bringing everything into view, its rippling suc- 
cession of kiosks of varying sizes which crown its parapets, the 
interesting passages of shadow thrown by its chattris and turrets, the 
warm broken colour of its masonry produce an effect of a singularly 
pleasing kind. It is a mosque evidently built for the benefit of the 
people; its shady cloisters, informal resting-places and alcoved re- 
treats are an open invitation to all and sundry to spend a quiet hour 
within its precincts. 

While at the principal seats of the Mughuls the white marble 
style was being maintained, a different phase of building was 
becoming manifest in the Punjab, notably at Lahore. This took the 
form of brick construction, with occasional sandstone additions, but 
owing its distinctive character to the glazed tile decoration with 
which its entire surfaces were often covered. The fact that Lahore 
was situated in an alluvial plain, and somewhat remote from any 
outcrop of stone, partly accounts for this brick and tile development, 
but not entirely. Since the days of the Ghaznavid occupation, the 
Punjab capital had been inclined to cultivate an independent archi- 
tectural tradition, and instinctively to look to the north-west and 
beyond for its aesthetic inspiration. In the first half of the seventeenth 
century the Safavid art of Persia had attained its zenith, and for a 
time Lahore appears to have come under its powerful spell. It was 
not that the buildings of the Punjab were exact reproductions of those 
of Shah ‘Abbas the Great; they displayed a certain individuality, 
but the brick construction was based on that prevailing in Persia, 
and the glazed tiles were of the same type as those produced in the 
famous kilns of Kashan and other places on the Iranian plateau. The 
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outstanding characteristic of this style of building, both in Persia 
and the Punjab, is its accentuation of colour, as it depends almost 
entirely for its expression on the brilliant display of patterns in 
faience. To such an extent was this colour scheme allowed to dominate 
the entire fabric that one of the fundamental principles of good 
building has been sacrificed, inasmuch as the designers subordinated 
intentionally all constructional emphasis in order to give precedence 
to the applied art. Eliminate this ornamentation and the building 
becomes a bald arrangement of flat surfaces without shadow or any 
form of relief, mouldings and string-courses are at a discount, the 
whole structure resolving itself into a mere background on which the 
tile-setter was encouraged to squander his art unrestrained. That 
such a procedure produced buildings having any claim to archi- 
tectural merit is mainly due to the quality of this tile decoration, 
which is of the highest order, as the brilliantly designed arabesques 
in variegated hues lit by the eastern sun produce a vitality of effect 
disarming all criticism. In Lahore and its neighbourhood a large 
number of buildings were erected in this style during the reign 
of Shah Jahan, but owing to the impermanent nature of their 
construction many of them are in ruins or have almost entirely 
disappeared. The immense mounds of spoil from the brick kilns 
of this period testify to the importance this industry assumed, 
so much so that one Buddhu whose tomb is near Lahore was 
appointed chief purveyor of bricks to the royal establishment. 
But in all these rubbish mounds, several of which have been 
excavated, not a trace has been discovered of the glazed tiles nor 
are there any definite records of such a craft ever having existed in 
this locality in the past. Panels of faience decorate the exterior of 
Raja Man Singh’s palace at Gwalior, and the glazed earthenware 
of Multan and Sindh has long been a thriving handicraft, but 
it is clear from their style and technique that both these are the 
offspring of an entirely different art tradition. The Lahore tiles are 
of a type which is unmistakeable, and are of two distinct kinds, the 
““mosaic” and the “square”. The former consist of pieces of a 
glazed composition cut to the shape and colour of the design, and 
are set together like the tesserae of a mosaic; the latter are usually 
6 inches square and the pattern painted on them is carried across the 
joints to fill the required space. Exactly similar glazed decoration 
of both kinds is seen in profusion in the seventeenth-century buildings 
of Persia and ‘Iraq, most of it being made at the town of Kashan, 
where the name for it is Kashi, which is also the name by which 
this art is commonly known in Lahore. Some of the designs, notably 
those in the outer wall of Lahore fort, are much more Persian than 
Mughul in character, and include suggestions of Mithraic symbolism. 
Chardin, the French traveller, mentions at this time that Persia 
supplied India with large quantities of “earthenware”, most 
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probably referring to this trade in glazed tiles.’ It seems not unlikely 
therefore that most if not all of this decoration was imported in 
bulk from Kashan. 

The finest example of this phase of Mughul building is Wazir 
Khan’s mosque erected in 1634, but there are many others, such as 
the Gulabi Bagh, the Chauburji, and ‘Ali Mardan Khan’s tomb, all 
at Lahore, while as far distant as Agra the tomb of Afzal Khan of 
Lahore known as the “Chini ka Rauza” is of the same type. The 
mosque of Wazir Khan, a most picturesque structure, consists of the 
customary arrangement of buildings enclosing a brick-paved court- 
yard, with the entrance-gateway, cloisters and sanctuary all in their 
accepted positions. Four octagonal minarets rise from the corners, 
and the domes which roof the sanctuary and the gateway are of the 
low-pitched ‘‘Lodi” order. Much of the surface decoration, which 
comprises not only tiles but in the interior patterns painted in dis- 
temper, has become considerably abraded, although sufficient re- 
mains to show what a gorgeous glow of colour this building presented 
when first erected. The walls are flat except for an occasional cornice, 
oriel window, or balcony, and are divided up into shallow sunk 
compartments for the reception of the glazed patterns. The fertility 
of design and the diversity of colour in the scheme are amazing, and 
although in its present state a somewhat vivid yellow is inclined to 
predominate, each panel, spandrel and border is in itself a work of 
art, rivalling in the brilliancy of its hues the sheen of the blue jays 
and green parrots which flit about its walls. There could be no finer 
illustration of that ardent desire for a display of exuberant colour 
innate in the east than these glazed tile buildings of the Punjab. 

All such forms of architectural expression, however, and even those 
possessing the formal elegance of the royal palaces, take second place 
when compared with that masterpiece of Mughul architecture, the 
Taj Mahall. During the first three years of his reign, Shah Jahan 
had already provided in the fort at Agra a palace for the accommoda- 
tion of his consort, described in the Shah-Jahan Nama as “the 
Paradise-like buildings of Her exalted chaste Majesty, the Queen of 
the world, the Begam Sahiba”’, and identified as the Khass Mahall, 
the most sumptuous of all edifices up to that time. And as during 
life no building was considered too splendid, so on her death it was 
fitting that her remains should be enshrined within a monument of 
matchless beauty. Architects were therefore summoned to prepare 
designs for a mausoleum which to be worthy of her memory should 
surpass all others in artistic dignity and stateliness. Of the manner 
in which the design was obtained and who was responsible for the 
noble building which eventually matured, there are no direct records. 
What evidence there is is contradictory. On the one hand, there is 
the contemporary statement of Father Manrique, who definitely 

1 Langlés, Voyages du Chevalier Chardin (Paris, 1811), tv, 165. 
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affirms that models were prepared and submitted to the emperor 
by a certain Geronimo Verroneo, a Venetian, who was residing in 
the Mughul capital at the time. On the other hand, indigenous 
documents have been preserved containing a detailed account of 
those employed on the building, all of whom were Asiatics, with no 
indication of any European intervention. And as an answer to the 
Jesuit father’s contention there is the standing testimony of the Taj 
Mahal itself, which shows in all its aspects that it was the natural 
evolution of the style, true to tradition and entirely unaffected by 
occidental influence. The truth seems to be that Verroneo was in- 
vited, as were others, to produce designs, but that prepared by the 
Mughul master-builders was the one eventually selected. 

Particulars of those who took part in the production of this incom- 
parable masterpiece indicate that no effort was spared to obtain the 
services of specialists in every phase of the work. Several of these 
were indigenous craftsmen from Delhi, Lahore, Multan and similar 
art centres of the Mughul empire, while others were drawn from 
more distant sources, such as a calligraphist from Baghdad and 
another from Shiraz, to ensure that all the inscriptions were correctly 
carved or inlaid; a “flower carver” from Bukhara; an expert in 
dome construction, Isma‘il Khan Rimi, who by his name may have 
come from Constantinople; a pinnacle maker from Samarqand, a 
master-mason from Qandahfr, and, lastly, an experienced garden 
planner. The chief supervisor who co-ordinated the entire work was 
one Ustad ‘Isa, “‘the best designer of his time’, and, according to 
one account, originally an inhabitant of Shiraz. It may be noted 
that while the structural portions seem to have been principally in 
the hands of Muhammadans, the decoration was mainly the work 
of Hindu craftsmen, the difficult task of preparing the pietra dura 
specially being entrusted to a group of the latter from Kanavj. 

The design finally approved was based largely on the recently 
completed tomb of Khan Khanan at Delhi, which in its turn was a 
reduced and modified copy of the mausoleum of the emperor 
Humiayiin. But the large edifice enclosing the tomb-chamber of the 
Taj Mahall, although the main feature of the composition, is only 
a portion of the scheme as a whole. It is supplemented by certain 
essential accompaniments leading up to the main building, com- 
prising a garden, entrance-gateways, a mosque, and other accessories 
that would surround the mausoleum with an appropriate setting. 
In the preliminary thought expended on these amenities the Mughul 
architect excelled, every need was provided for and no incongruous 
changes were afterwards introduced to mar the effect. The result was 
that before the actual construction was even begun every minute 
detail, useful or ornamental, was correctly specified. Outside the 


1 See note, pp. 174-7, vol. u, Travels of Sebastian Manrique, trans. by C. E. Luard and 
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precincts of the Taj itself among other annexes were buildings for 
the accommodation of visitors, their attendants and conveyances, a 
bazar for their maintenance and a forecourt with wide approach 
to avoid congestion of traffic. Nothing was omitted; a more com- 
plete lay-out it would be impossible to conceive. The position of the 
building was also carefully considered. The site selected was on a high 
bank of the river at a bend, so that from every point of view there 
was a pleasing effect; on the one side its reflections in the water gave 
it an added charm, while on the other, from the garden, its white 
marble facades stand out clearly, having no background except the 
sky. At the same time its proximity to the river demanded special 
care in the preparation of the foundations, which it was the practice 
of the Mughul builder to support on masonry cylinders sunk in the 
soil at close intervals. Some such system was no doubt employed in 
the substructure of the terrace, as the entire building including the 
minarets apparently rests on one firm compact bed of masonry. That 
the method adopted was a sound one is shown by the condition of 
the building, for after three centuries, during which it has suffered 
serious neglect, its lines and angles are still as accurate as when first 
produced; any deviation from the true in a structure which relies 
for much of its beauty on the mathematical precision of its outlines 
would of course be fatal. 

The whole scheme, including the garden, is laid out in the form 
of a rectangle with its long axis lying north and south, the mausoleum 
standing at the northern end, a departure from the traditional square 
plan with the main building in the centre. This rectangle is enclosed 
by a high wall with broad arcaded turrets at each corner, and is 
entered on the south side by a monumental gateway, in itself an 
admirable composition. Within the enclosure is the conventional 
garden, so designed as to comprise an intrinsic part of the architec- 
tural effect, the avenue of cypress trees being planted to harmonise 
with the lines of the building, and the watercourses with their orna- 
mental pools elevated in such a manner as to reflect the most attrac- 
tive points of view. At the northern end of the enclosure is a wide 
terrace with the mausoleum occupying the centre and balanced by 
subsidiary buildings on either side. The latter consist of a mosque 
on the west and a corresponding structure of no special religious 
significance on the east, but added in order to maintain strict 
symmetry. Although naturally intended as the predominating feature 
in the scheme, the mausoleum building in itself is remarkable for the 
vivid simplicity of both its plan and elevation. It rises almost 
abruptly from the high marble terrace, with no noticeable flight of 
steps leading up to it, for the stairway is concealed within a passage, 
thus unconsciously adding to that atmosphere of reserve in keeping 
with its chaste character. The plan is square with chamfered corners, 
each side being 186 feet long, so that the width of the fagade is equal 
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to the entire height of the building. Its elevation is divided approxt- 
mately into two parts of equal height, the lower half consisting of the 
rectangular ground storey, the upper half of the great dome and its 
accompanying kiosks. Externally each fagade of the lower rect- 
angular portion is relieved by an arrangement of arched recesses, 
and to the rich shadows within these voids the whole structure owes 
much of its charm of effect. But its crowning glory is the great dome, 
which hangs in the sky like a shapely white cloud, its soaring height 
being mainly due to the tall drum at its base. The body of the dome 
is spherical, so that it rests on this drum like a ball on a cup, but its 
upper curve by means of a carefully calculated tangent gracefully 
tapers off into a foliated crest. To give a finish to the whole com- 
position as well as to draw the eye of the spectator imperceptibly 
from undue concentration on the central structure, at each corner 
of the terrace rises a slender minaret. 

The interior arrangements of the mausoleum building consist of 
a crypt below and a vaulted tomb-chamber above, with other rooms 
one in each angle all connected by corridors, light to every part being 
obtained by means of perforated grilles set in the arched recesses of 
the exterior. At a height corresponding to the parapet of the facade 
outside, the tomb chamber is ceiled over so that above this the whole 
of the interior of the great dome becomes a hollow space, a notable 
illustration of the system of double dome construction. As to the 
scheme of decoration, both inside and out, this is everywhere in 
keeping with the broad unity of the building and the chaste white 
marble of which it is composed. Certain portions are enriched with 
patterns carved in low relief, but the principal embellishment is 
obtained by arabesques of inlaid coloured stones—fietra dura.’ Of 
the former method the square borders of inscriptions around the 
main archways are artistically designed and chiselled, and the dados 
in the interior of conventional plant-forms are modelled with exquisite 
feeling. But it is in the finished quality of the pietra dura that the 
inimitable patience and skill of the Indian inlayer is most plainly 
shown, as his share in the decorative effect ranges from the bold 
scrollwork in the spandrels above the great arches to the minute 
flowers on the cenotaphs and the perforated marble screen which 
encloses these. This perforated marble screen is said to have replaced 
a gold and jewelled railing, so that it is not part of the original 
design, but if a later introduction it shows that the high character 
of craftsmanship was maintained. The delicate carving of the marble 
into a grille of graceful volutes and the enrichment oft each scroll 
with inlaid precious stones has produced a work of art of entrancing 
beauty, but even this is surpassed by the pietra dura on the cenotaphs 
themselves, which is cut with the fineness of a cameo. Diapers and 


* For specimens see plates 25-30, W. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections, 1844, and 
Journal of Indian Art, 1885, p. ce 3 44; 
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borders of pendant flowers, sprays of foliage with lilies and other 
floral forms either in detached repeats or contained within curved 
panels, are evenly distributed over their marble surfaces. So sensi- 
tive and yet so firm is the drawing that it resembles the spirited 
sweep of a brush rather than the slow laborious cutting of a chisel. 
In addition, however, to its artistic merit, the scientific thought 
and technical skill expended in the construction of this monument 
is remarkable. Particularly is this noticeable in the subtle overhang 
of the great dome, which shows that the builders were conversant 
with the principles of tension, stress and strain, so that this problem 
presented no difficulties. The contrast in the character of the large 
dome with the cupolas over the kiosks denotes that two different 
traditions here meet in the same building. The main dome by its 
shape is plainly of Timurid extraction, its remote ancestor being the 
Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem; on the other hand the cupolas with 
their wide eaves are of indigenous origin, being derived from the 
overlapping rings of masonry which formed the vaulted ceiling of 
the Hindu temple. For the centering of the dome timber scaffolding 
supplemented by brick was employed, as noted by Tavernier. 
Although details are lacking, light is thrown on this aspect of the 
work from an interesting source, for some of the miniature paintings 
of the time depict in a lively manner the various methods then in 
use, including that of centering? (Figs. 24, 25). The design of the 
minarets was suggested by those over the entrance to Akbar’s tomb 
at Sikandra, although there is a notable difference in their surface 
treatment. In the minarets of the Taj the face joints are counter- 
sunk, forming a kind of rustication not seen in any other part of the 
structure, and so by a subtle contrast in texture aiding in their 
detachment from the main building. In this manner by a combina- 
tion of the finest art and the most expert construction the Mughul 
craftsmen have produced in the Taj Mahall a monument which has 
most nearly reached the utmost height of perfection. Added to this 
the building owes not a little of its sensuous charm to the extraneous 
effects of the atmosphere, and the variations in the light on its marble 
surfaces. The marble when first won from the uninspiring mounds 
of Makrana is itself of a superb texture—white with a delicate grey 
grain. In the course of centuries, mellowed by the sun, and sand- 
blasted by the red dust of the surrounding country driven into it by 
the monsoon rains, it has acquired a patina, almost imperceptible 
but sufficient to affect its colour values. The result is that the building 
assumes at different times a variety of tints, from a cold grey at 
dawn, shimmering white at noon, and suffused with a tender blush 
rose in the afterglow, with a wide range of half-tones in between. 
1 Book 1, p. 111. 


2 Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, Indian Section, No. 1896 (1.8.), 
86/117, etc. 
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And in the light of the moon another and entirely changed palette 
is called into requisition. On some of these occasions, with the 
flowers in the garden painting the foreground with their vivid 
colouring, it seems as if the hand of nature and the hand of man had 
united and done their utmost to produce a spectacle of supremely 
moving beauty. 

The mausoleum of Shah Jahan’s queen, although apparently com- 
plete in itself, was intended, however, as only one part of a more 
comprehensive architectural scheme. On the opposite side of the 
river, where is now the Mahtab Bagh, the emperor planned his own 
tomb, a replica of the 1'4j but in black marble, the two monuments 
to be connected by a bridge. Tavernier definitely states that “Shah 
Jahan began to build his own tomb on the other side of the river, 
but the war which he had with his son interrupted his plan, and 
Aurangzib, who reigns at present, is not disposed to complete it”’.} 
And in support of this contemporary record there is the testimony 
of the cenotaphs themselves and their position in the tomb-chamber 
of the Taj. Here Mumtaz Mahall lies proudly in the centre, a fairly 
clear proof that the building was intended for her remains alone; 
subsequently, and on one side, was inserted the cenotaph of the 
emperor, evidently an afterthought because his own separate resting- 
place never matured. That Aurangzib’s unfilial actions and bigotry 
generally were responsible for this project being abandoned there 
seems little doubt, and owing to these personal failings humanity 
has been deprived of an architectural composition which for romance, 
imagination and magnificence would have had no equal. With this 
emperor’s accession to power the course of the building art under 
the Mughuls came to an end. Aurangzib added a few structures, 
some of them large and pretentious, to the long series of monuments 
erected by this dynasty, but compared with those of his predecessors 
they are decidedly inferior. The sudden decline of the art towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century may be traced to several causes. 
There is the obvious reason that at this time the Mughul empire itself 
had begun to totter, and with it the cultural activities patronised by 
the dynasty suffered neglect. Associated with this political and 
artistic decadence was the personality of Aurangzib himself, whose 
philistinism and narrowness of outlook were largely responsible for 
the disintegration. On the other hand, the decline of the style may 
have been due to the natural progress of events. Under Shah Jahan 
the country had experienced a period of unrestrained production, 
during which its exponents had reached the summit of achievement. 
The usual sequence to such a condition is a marked reaction, of 
which art history provides several notable instances, including among 
others that of the great schools of painting in Europe of the seven- 
teenth century, whose finest efforts were followed by an interval of 

1 Tavernier, 1, 110, 111. 
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profound exhaustion. And so it was with the architecture of the 
Mughuls. It had endured its golden age, run its course, and even 
before the reign of Aurangzib had begun to show signs of decadence. 
The shallow elegance of some of Shah Jahan’s later buildings, as 
for example the Machhi Bhawan in Agra fort, is a forecast of what 
was about to take place. Its energies dissipated by the very number 
and grandeur of its conceptions, with nothing further possible, a 
period of sterility was inevitable. It is questionable whether any 
human power, even that of vigorous imperial patronage, could have 
changed the course of destiny or prolonged its life another span. 

One of the few large buildings of Aurangzib’s reign, but one which 
fully illustrates the change that was then taking place, is far removed, 
however, from the majority of the Mughul monuments, as it is in 
the Deccan. Near the town of Aurangabad, now in the Nizam’s 
dominions, this emperor caused to be erected in 1679 by ‘‘‘Ata-ullah, 
Chief Architect”, the mausoleum of his wife Rabi‘a-ud-Daurani. 
A frank copy of the Taj Mahall, although approximately only half 
its size, it shows in the thirty years that intervened the extent to 
which taste had deteriorated and the style become impoverished. 
With inadequate knowledge the architect had evidently endeavoured 
to improve on the proportions of the Taj, and also to enrich it with 
considerable superfluous ornament. The result, as would be expected, 
is a very mediocre production, the relation of height to width being 
unpleasing, leading to a loss of dignity and a congestion of the struc- 
tures around the base of the dome. Almost every arch is demeaned 
with miniature cusps, the cornices garnished by insipid mouldings, 
and the surfaces are aggravated by spiritless arabesques. Those out- 
standing qualities of simplicity and breadth which make the Taj so 
profound and satisfying have been disregarded, and meaningless 
efforts at embellishment have been applied all over the building. 
But although the structure as a whole shows such marked evidences 
of debasement, the same cannot be said of some of the applied art 
with which it is decorated. The fine quality of some of the accessories 
proves that good craftsmen were still available. The octagonal screen 
of white marble enclosing the sarcophagus is carved in a perforated 
pattern equal in workmanship to that of the previous reign, while 
some of the designs in bas relief are exquisitely modelled. But the 
finest ornament is in metal, some of the doors being of beaten brass 
with bold floral panels and borders hammered and chiselled in 
masterly fashion. The hand of the craftsman was still effective, it was 
the spirit of the art that had declined. 

Owing perhaps to being in one of the Mughul cities of Hindistan, 
and not so distantly situated as the previous monument, fewer defects 
are observable in the Badshahi mosque at Lahore. Its production 
was the work of Fidai Khan Kika, Aurangzib’s Master of Ordnance, 
whose engineering experience enabled him to plan and erect a 
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building of sound construction and great size. But even his technical 
skill could not build to withstand the earthquake which in 1840 
shattered its four minarets, the principal feature of the design. With- 
out these the building loses much of its effect, but there is a certain 
dignity in its broad quadrangle leading up to the facade of the 
sanctuary, a scheme in red sandstone laced with marble. The three 
bulbous domes are well-proportioned, and rise into a grand mass of 
white marble above the western wall, which presents an almost 
unbroken surface of masonry of imposing appearance. As a contrast 
to the excess of decoration in the mausoleum referred to above this 
mosque marks the other extreme; its ornamentation, although boldly 
conceived, is sparingly introduced, so that the general impression it 
conveys is uninteresting, the attempt at economy of detail defeating 
its own purpose. Another and entirely opposite example of the 
Mughul style, as manifested in the time of Aurangzib, is the mosque 
at Benares, the minarets of which dominate the city with their slender 
prettiness but entirely lack stability or strength. It illustrates with 
the other buildings executed during this emperor’s reign the incon- 
sistent nature of the art and the extent to which it had fallen away 
from its previous standard towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
The final state of the style in the eighteenth century is seen in the 
tomb of Safdar Jang, a large and pretentious structure erected in 
Delhi as late as 1753. As it is situated a comparatively short distance 
from the mausoleum of the emperor Hum§yin it is an easy matter 
to compare the two monuments, the first and the last of their kind. 
A period of nearly two hundred years separates the one from the 
other, and the change that has taken place is illuminating. They 
represent the extremes of their style, that of the emperor expressing 
in every line its power and exultant vitality, and that “dew of the 
morning” which marks the beginning of every new movement. On 
the other hand, the tomb of Safdar Jang seems to be striving by 
artificial means to reproduce the original vigour, while in reality it 
is enfeebled and decadent. Gone are the balanced proportions with 
broad simple planes, and in their place is an ostentatious and affected 
structure, each part embarrassed with repetitions of weak and taste- 
less motifs. It was a final effort to recapture the old spirit of the 
Mughul style as seen in the royal tombs when the dynasty was a 
living force; but by this time the art had gone beyond any hope of 
recall. 

During this period, while the building art of the Mughuls was 
pursuing its course in Hindistan, a somewhat independent develop- 
ment of the style established itself in Sind, when that part of the 
country was eventually incorporated in the empire under Akbar. 
Lower Sind, where most of the buildings are found, lies in the direc- 
tion of an art current which very early set in from the west, a stream 
of no great strength but which persisted intermittently for several 
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centuries. It brought with it first the influence of the Arab culture, 
such as it was in so remote a possession, and afterwards that of Persia. 
Buildings in brick therefore are characteristic of the towns of Sind, 
a method of construction which continues all along the Indus and 
beyond to Multan, encouraged by the alluvial formation of the 
country. Such a monochromatic prospect which this vast plain 
presents cries out for colour, so that it became the custom to decorate 
all buildings with brilliant schemes of glazed tiles. This method of 
ornamentation was probably first introduced by the Arabs, and was 
revived later by intercourse with Persia at a time when that country 
was enriching all its larger towns with brick buildings covered with 
patterns in coloured faience. Sind tiles are, however, not copies of 
the Persian model, nor are they similar even to those of the Punjab, 
a much nearer neighbour. They have a special character which is 
easily recognised. Most of the patterns are geometrical, and where 
foliage is interposed it is of a strictly conventional order. In technique 
the tiles are rarely square or rectangular but cut in geometrical 
shapes corresponding to the details of the design. With such a long 
tradition for brick and glaze it seems an anomaly to find in the town 
of Tatta, once the old capital of lower Sind, a group of tombs con- 
structed entirely of stone and carved in a style which suggests that 
of Akbar’s buildings at Fathpur Sikri. Most of these tombs appear 
to have been erected when the country was first included within the 
empire of the Mughuls under Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan, who was governor 
of Tatta between a.p. 1627 and 1644. Some of the graves, however, 
bear an earlier date, and it is therefore fairly evident that the influence 
of Akbar’s expansive building operations at the end of the sixteenth 
century found an echo in this rather distant part of his dominions. 
The most important of the tombs at Tatta is that of ‘Isa Tarkhan 
himself, a two-storeyed building standing on a raised platform in the 
centre of an enclosed courtyard. Its chief architectural feature is a 
double arcade surrounding the building, each pillar of which is a 
monolith, those of the inner row, together with the interior walls, 
being elaborately carved. The general character of the structure has 
much of the temperament of Akbar’s capital, and this especially 
applies to the low relief patterns with which all the surfaces are 
profusely adorned. But as with the tiles this carving is not a servile 
imitation although it has the same manipulative texture as that at 
Fathpur Sikri, yet none the less expressing the individuality of the 
local artizans, who seem to have speedily acquired a marked aptitude 
in the use of the chisel. 

This phase of sandstone building in Sind endured only, however, 
for a time, for in the reign of Shah Jahan the builders returned again 
to their customary creations in brick and tile. In 1644 this emperor 
caused to be begun at Tatta a Jami‘ Masjid, one of the largest 
buildings in Sind and decorated with the finest type of coloured 
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glaze. It occupies a rectangle of 305 feet by 170 feet, the plan being 
remarkable for the great depth of its aisles and for two small square 
courtyards that are placed on each side of the entrance hall. Con- 
sisting of large flat surfaces unrelieved by any serious attempt at 
contrasting planes or mouldings, it relies for effect on an unlimited 
display of broken colour, every portion of the interior being covered 
with tiles. From floor to ceiling and right up into the main dome 
geometrical patterns are crowded together, with panels of inscrip- 
tions along the cornice and arabesques in the spandrels. The principal 
colours are two varieties of blue, light and dark, and white, while the 
minute character of the workmanship may be judged by the smallness 
of the tiles, many of them being only half an inch wide, over a 
hundred being used in a square foot of pattern so that it resembles 
a mosaic. But with all this expenditure of skilled labour in the pro- 
duction of the colour scheme the general appearance of the building 
arouses little enthusiasm, and although the prodigality of the decora- 
tion has its attractions there is such a surfeit of it that it becomes 
cloying. Other buildings, chiefly tombs of this type, are found in 
various parts of Sind, at Haidarabad, Khudabad and Sukkur, but 
most of these were erected after the period of the Mughul ascendancy. 

Distinct in character from the architecture of the Mughuls, but 
simultaneous with that dynasty during the first century of its rule, 
a provincial style prevailed in a part of the Deccan represented by 
a large and important group of buildings of pronounced appearance 
and rare architectural merit. This independent development of the 
art of building was due to the power and artistic patronage of the 
sultans of the ‘Adil Shah dynasty, who, until absorbed into the 
Mughul empire in the middle of the seventeenth century, made their 
capital at Bijapur one of the most magnificent cities in the whole 
of India. Unlike Akbar’s capital at Fathpur Sikri, with which many 
of its buildings were contemporary, instead of being the result of an 
autocratic impulse to provide an architectural setting for the pageantry 
of the court, Byapur grew out of a real need for a large town, strongly 
fortified, essential for the permanent accommodation of its rulers and 
their retinue, and from which the province could be properly 
administered. It consists therefore of a wide circular area enclosed 
by a wall having a citadel towards the centre, and the remainder 
of the space occupied with all the constituent buildings of a state 
capital, such as palaces, mosques, tombs, mint and gateways. Com- 
pared also with the cities of the Mughuls bright with red sandstone 
and white marble, the capital of the ‘Adil Shahs, constructed almost 
entirely of a local trap, dark brown in colour, presents in spite of its 
many fine monuments a somewhat monotonous and sombre effect. 
Attributing to themselves a Turkish origin denoted by the crescent- 
finial surmounting several of the state buildings, the ‘Adil Shahs 
brought into the style of these structures a new and vigorous infusion, 
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with remarkable results. This is shown in the wide range of their 
types of building, combined with a knowledge of construction which 
equals, if it does not exceed, that of the master-masons of the Mughuls. 
As an instance of the versatility of the Bijapur workmen, the contrast 
between the majestic proportions and breadth of treatment of the 
Gol Gumbaz, Muhammad ‘Adil Shah’s tomb, and the exquisite detail 
of the miniature Mihtar Mahall, is noteworthy. The former building 
is a tour de force, as its dome, in some of its dimensions, is one of the 
largest of its kind, the total area that it covers being over eighteen 
thousand square feet. Under Muhammad (1627-56), the ‘Adil Shah 
dynasty reached the height of its power, a circumstance which is 
marked by this immense mausoleum, unquestionably the most 
striking monument in Bijapur, and one of the most impressive in 
the whole of India. Seen in the gathering dusk of evening its great 
bulk rises above the surrounding plain like mountain scenery rather 
than the product of the puny hand of man. The Gol Gumbaz is, 
however, only the central portion of a considerable architectural 
complex which was intended to include a mosque, a gateway and 
musicians’ gallery, a hostel and other annexes essential to a royal 
tomb, all disposed within an extensive walled enclosure. Some of 
these buildings still exist, but it is doubtful whether the entire scheme 
was ever quite completed, the bareness of the interior of the mauso- 
leum, which was evidently intended to be decorated, being a signi- 
ficant omission. The design of the tomb building itself is comparatively 
simple as it encloses one chamber only, but this is a hall of noble 
proportions, and like the Pantheon at Rome and the Basilica of 
Constantine one of the largest single cells ever erected. Externally, 
apart from the vast size of the dome, the most arresting features are 
the octagonal turrets which project at each angle, and the ponderous 
bracketed cornice below the parapet. The wall space between these 
is relieved only by three sunk arches, and it is here that the design 
seems to have been left unfinished; a little detail judiciously applied 
would have given more interest to these fagades. Above the corbelled 
cornice is an arcade, and the parapet is surmounted by ornamental 
crenellations, while as in all the domes at Bijapur the low drum is 
encircled by a foliated band. In the interior, except for the wooden 
pavilion in the centre under which the cenotaph is placed, the only 
other noticeable features in this great bare hall are the tall pointed 
arches supporting the dome. And in the arrangement of these arches 
the builder showed his consummate skill in solving a difficult problem 
of construction in a scientific and at the same time artistic manner. 
The intention of the building required him to lay out the foundations 
of the hall on a square plan, and, as the walls gained height, gradually 
to change this square so that the summit of the walls finished in a 
circle; on this circular cornice he could readily construct his dome. 
By an ingenious combination of eight intersecting arches, the foot 
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of each standing within the square plan but its plane set at an angle, 
the corner was bridged over, the whole construction eventually 
forming a broad circular gallery or platform of masonry some 24 feet 
wide and more than 100 feet from the ground. With this platform 
as a base the builders proceeded to erect the huge inverted bowl of 
the dome. The materials used for this purpose were bricks and mortar, 
and a noticeable fact is the great thickness of the mortar between 
each course, so much so that the dome may be described as con- 
sisting of a hollow mass of concrete reinforced with layers of brick 
set in level courses. Of a somewhat similar composition most large 
domes have been built, as for instance that of St Sophia and also the 
Pantheon, and here may be suspected slight evidence in support of 
that Turkish attribution to which the ‘Adil Shah dynasty laid claim, 
as this method of construction was probably derived from Ottoman 
sources. Another indication that the builders of Bijapur may have 
sought far and wide for inspiration is shown by the device of inter- 
secting arches referred to above, which made the raising of this 
great dome in such a manner a practical expedient. For probably 
the only other example of this particular system by which a dome 
may be supported is in the cupola of the mzkrab vestibule at Cordova 
In Spain erected considerably over six hundred years before. 

The Gol Gumbaz, however, is a building which depicts the Byapur 
style in what may be termed its masculine aspect, while its colossal 
size is perhaps its most distinctive characteristic. For the opposite 
of all these qualities there is the comparatively small edifice known 
as the Mihtar Mahall erected in 1620, one of those rich gems of the 
builder’s art which the Indian’s mind at times found such delight in 
producing, and in the decoration of which his most skilled craftsmen 
expended their ungrudging care. Although called a mahall, or palace, 
this structure is really a gateway to the inner courtyard of a mosque 
which lies a little way behind it. But it is something more than a 
mere entrance, for it is a tall graceful building with an upper storey 
containing an assembly room, and above this again is an open 
terrace surrounded by a high wall with oriel windows and a per- 
forated parapet. On each side of the fagade are two slender orna- 
mental minarets of a type characteristic of the Bijapur style, but it 
is the projecting balcony window filling in the entire space between 
that is the most striking feature. It is thrown out from the wall on 
a series of closely set carved brackets, and the wide eaves-board is 
supported by struts of stone so finely wrought with the chisel as to 
have every appearance of wood. Perhaps in its imitation of other 
and more plastic materials, and its delicate prettiness as a whole, 
this charming little structure is open to criticism; it conveys the 
impression that its designer had been commissioned to prepare a 
miniature masterpiece complete in every detail regardless of time 
or cost, and had been allowed a free hand in the matter. The manner 
in which he played with the stone as if it were clay in reproducing 
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mouldings, joggled joints, and particularly the sunk coffers in the 
ceiling of the ground storey, show the exuberance of his fancy and 
the sheer delight he took in his task. 

One of the first buildings of importance to be erected in the city 
of Bijapur, and thus illustrating the style in its formative state, was 
the Jami‘ Masjid begun by ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I about 1565. Never quite 
finished it still lacks the frontage of the courtyard and two minarets 
which were to complete this portion of its outer facadc. An endeavour 
was made by the Mughul emperor Aurangzib to supply this deficiency, 
and under his orders an eastern entrance gateway was added, but 
on this side of the structure much still remains to be done. The 
exterior shows a large rectangular building of plain aspect but 
powerful proportions rising at its western end into a low square 
battlemented tower supporting a fine dome. As usual this dome is 
over the central prayer hall of the sanctuary, and it is in the remark- 
able depth of space covered by the sanctuary that this mosque differs 
from many others, This arcaded prayer hall consists of five aisles 
separated by piers, thus dividing the whole into a series of square 
bays of wide pointed arches; the effect of this great expanse, with its 
perspective of piers and arches, is very impressive. The appearance 
of the entire building is forceful and uninvolved, a consummation 
achieved by the correct relation of its parts and the skilful subordina- 
tion of the lesser to the larger forms of the composition. Ornament 
has been sparingly introduced and then only to enrich a shadow or 
emphasise a line, as may be seen in the cusping of the central arch 
of the facade, the elaboration of the brackets between the arches, 
and other features that called for decorative accentuation. All the 
surfaces have been treated to a coat of plaster, the interior walls 
having been finished with a layer of very fine quality which has 
mellowed to a pleasing creamy tint. Amidst this display of austere 
refinement, on the removal of a heavy protecting curtain covering 
the central bay containing the principal mzhrab, it 1s surprising to 
find this particular space embellished with the most gorgeous array 
of patterns in colour and gold. Although there is much to admire 
in this unexpected blaze of colour, which depicts arcades and 
minarets, lamps, arabesques and inscriptions all conventionally 
treated, it is not in exact harmony with its surroundings and is the 
work of a later hand. 

That the Bijapur master-masons could, however, produce a highly 
ornate type of architecture on a large scale is shown by the Ibrahim 
Rauza, a group of buildings erected towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. The Rauza consists of the tomb of Sultan Ibrahim II 
together with its mosque, the two structures confronting one another 
on a raised terrace, the whole being contained within the usual 
square-walled enclosure. Rivalling even the finest buildings of the 
Mughuls in this respect, the premeditated completeness of this 
mausoleum and its appurtenances is astonishing, every detail of the 
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scheme from the lettering of the inscriptions to the stone hooks in 
the stables having evidently been determined before the first stone 
was laid. Great ingenuity has been shown by the manner in which 
the designer has disposed the two main structures, each widely 
different in plan and purpose, so that together they form a sym- 
metrical unity. Both are arcaded edifices with wide eaves on carved 
brackets, ornamental minarets at each angle as turrets, and each is 
surmounted by a bulbous dome. The mausoleum, as was intended, 
is the more important building, and on this the workmen have 
exercised their exceptional artistic ability, so that in design, con- 
struction and ornamentation it leaves little to be desired. Enclosed 
within a double verandah the tomb-chamber is square in shape with 
a flat coffered ceiling composed of stones set together edge to edge, 
having apparently no means of support, but evidently with concealed 
joggled joints. Above this ceiling is the vaulted void of the double 
dome, a large empty upper-storey chamber entered from the roof but 
having no particular use. The mosque which faces the tomb across 
a courtyard is in the same ornate style but slightly modified, and 
consists of an open arcaded prayer chamber of three pillared aisles 
with a deeply sunk mihrab in the western wall. Where, however, both 
these buildings excel is in the individual character of the carved 
decoration, which, like the Bijapur architecture itself, denotes the 
presence of a definite school. The substance of this ornamentation 
is similar to that found in all Islamic art, but certain factors have 
been introduced, such as a special kind of bracket supporting a 
medallion, which are as original as they are graceful. Unlike the 
somewhat hybrid designs which satisfied the Mughuls, the Deccani 
patterns exhibit little extraneous influence; they are clearly the 
creation of the fertile imagination of the Bijapur craftsmen. Equally 
distinctive are the buildings themselves, the typical features of which 
may be readily recognised. These consist of the bulbous dome with 
its foliated drum, the tall slender turret or pinnacle in the form of 
an ornamental minaret, and the almost invariable preference for 
the pier instead of the pillar. In their methods the Byapur builders 
were often bold and daring, but this adventurous spirit was accom- 
panied by no little engineering experience and scientific knowledge. 
This has been already noticed in referring to the technical skill 
displayed in the construction of the Gol Gumbaz and the ceiling of 
the Ibrahim Rauza, but it is similarly shown in the immense size 
and spread of some of the archways, as for instance that of the Gagan 
Mahall and a viaduct which leads to the Athar Mahall. These 
mahalls are two of the several palaces built in or near the citadel 
and illustrate the secular buildings of the ‘Adil Shahs, but none of 
them compares in architectural character with their mosques and 
tombs, nor are they in the same class as the noble marble pavilions 
of the Mughuls. 
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One other style of building of a quasi-independent order mani- 
fested itself in the Deccan both before and during the Mughul 
ascendancy, in the state of Khandesh. Here in the local capitals 
of Burhanpur and Thalner several monuments were erected in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by the Fariiqi dynasty; later, in the 
seventeenth century, the Mughul governors were responsible for a 
number of tombs of a particular kind, The geographical position of 
this comparatively small state, surrounded as it was by a number of 
powerful kingdoms each with its own form of artistic expression, 
rendered it specially liable to external influences. These show them- 
selves unmistakably in the character of many of its buildings. Yet 
although these borrowings are discernible they do not entirely 
dominate the style, as the architecture of Khandesh in some of its 
phases displays certain originality. One of the first buildings erected 
by the Fariiqi rulers was a large palace on a commanding situation 
above the Tapti river at Burhanpur, followed by a group of tombs 
at the same place and another group at Thalner, all dating from the 
first half of the fifteenth century. Although the palace is now in 
ruins, enough remains to indicate that this edifice, and perhaps more 
noticeably the tombs, owed not a little of their appearance to similar 
buildings being then raised in the neighbouring city of Mandi, the 
capital of Malwa. The tombs of the founders of the Fariiqi dynasty, 
such as that of Nasir Khan (1399-1437) at Burhanpur, and Miran 
Mubarak I (deceased 1457) at Thalner, show a marked affinity to 
the more famous mausoleum of Hiishang at Mandi in the solidity 
of their effect and proportions generally. The Khandesh masons 
have, however, endeavoured to lighten the mass of the structure by 
the introduction of projecting openings on each side of the central 
doorway, and have also provided more height by raising the dome 
on a well-proportioned drum, which, together with other features, 
constructive and decorative, give these Fartiqi tombs an air of no 
little distinction. At a later date two mosques were erected at 
Burhanpur, the Jami‘ Masjid built by ‘Ali Khan in 1588 being the 
larger and more important, while the Bibi-ki- Masjid 1s better designed. 
The former is a comparatively plain structure, the fifteen pointed 
arches comprising its facade being flanked by two lofty minarets, a 
simple conception, but the symmetry and disposition of its parts has 
been carefully considered. It is not unlikely that the construction 
of this building was interrupted by the subjection of the state by 
Akbar, its completion being undertaken by the Mughuls, so that its 
final appearance may not be as originally intended. As an example 
of a coherent composition the Bibi-ki-Masjid is much superior, but 
it is too obviously dictated by similar structures in Ahmadabad and 
Champaner to be commended for its originality, although the 
minarets are a departure from the Gujarati type, particularly the 
projecting windows and rounded cupolas. The concluding phase of 
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the style, when it came under the influence of the Mughuls, is seen 
in the tomb of Shah Naw4az Khan, one of its provincial governors 
in the seventeenth century. Much of this building is frankly a com- 
posite conception displaying elements acquired from a variety of 
sources. Its square design in two storeys is suggestive of some of the 
royal tombs of the Ahmad Shah dynasty, the pinnacles are those 
introduced by Firiiz Tughluq but ornamented with foliations from 
Bijapur, and, finally, the whole is surmounted by a “Lodi” dome. 
Yet these attributions are combined with no little skill, and the 
general appearance of the structure is not unattractive. At the same 
time it is clear that the style had no further resources of its own, and 
could only be maintained by appropriating the ideas of others. In 
such circumstances it naturally follows that no more buildings of 


any consequence were erected in Khandesh. 
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‘Abdul Karim), Dastiir-ul-‘amal-i-Agahi and Rumiiz-wa-Isharaha-i-‘ Alamgiri 
(both compiled by Raja Aya Mal, the diwdn of Jay Singh Savai, in 1738 and 
1742 respectively). Several letters from these selections constitute the litho- 
graphed Rug‘at-i-‘Alamgiri. The MSS. are very numerous and seldom exactly 
correspond in their contents or titles. 

Other letters of Aurangzib are to be found in Jaipur State archives: 

Paris Bib. Nat. MS. Persan Suppl. 476 (Blochet, no. 704). 

Faiyyaz-ul-qawanin (11 ister): 

Mirat-i-Ahmadi, vol. 1 (edicts only). 

Khatit-i-Shivaji. R.A.S. MS. 71. 

Zahir-ul-Insha, lithographed. 

Bahar-i-Sakhun (completed 1663). I.0.L. MS. Ethé 2090, I.0.L. MS. 549, 
f. 50, and numerous other volumes. 

Letters of other historical ft gonads 
Haft Anjuman. Compiled by Udiraj (afterwards Tala‘-yar), the secretary of 

Rustam Khan and of Mirza Raja Jay Singh. Paris Bib. Nat. no. 37, a trag- 
ment; two complete MSS. in India. 

Rugq‘at-i-Shah ‘Abbas Sani. 


1 For a suggestion that Khafi Khan borrowed from another writer, Abu-’| Fazl 
Ma‘miri, see Sri Ram Sharma, 7.R.A.S. 1936, p. 279. (Ed.] 
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Khatit-i-Shivaji. R.A.S. MS. 71. Containing letters of Shivaji, Aurangzib, 
rince Akbar, Shambhiji, Shahi, etc. (Two of Akbar’s letters are printed in 
ahir-ul-inshi.) 

Faiyyaz-ul-qawanin. 266 folios, containing 25 letters from Shah Jahan, 8 from 
Dara, 6 from Shuja‘, 47 from Murad Bakhsh, 9 from zazir Ja‘far Khan, others 
from Shah ‘Abbas II, ‘Adil Shah, Qutb Shah, Jay Singh, etc. 

Rug ‘at-i-Hamid-ud-din Khan (a servant of Aurangzib’s mother-in-law Nauras 
Bani and afterwards faujdér in Malwa). Two incomplete MSS. in India. 

Ruq‘at-i-Nawazish Khan ( faujdér of Mandiu, later governor of Kashmir). 

Insha-i-Madhu Lal. Lithographed letters of Mu‘izz-ud-din and others. 

Karnama-i-waq4i‘, being the letters of Ma‘tabar Khan ( faujdaér of Kalyan) by his 
secretary Jethmal (“Hindu”). I.0.L. MS. 2007. 

Muraqa‘at-i-Hasan. By Maulana Abu’l-Hasan, a civil officer in Bengal and 
Orissa, 1655-67. Rampur State Library, Insh4, no. 182. ; 

Majmii‘a-i-munshat-va-ghaira. Letters from and to Bidar Bakht, from Mukhlis 
Khan Rih-ullah Khan, Asad Khan, to Muhammad Murad Khan, etc. 
Rampur State Library, Insha, no. 176. 

I.O.L. MS. 150. Surat English Factory letters, 1695-6. English summary in Pro- 
ceedings of Indian Historical Records Commission, Calcutta session. 

Inshé-i-Raushan-Kalam. By Bhipat Ray, servant of Ra‘dandaz Khan, Saujdar 
of Baiswara. Irvine MS. in LOL. Br. Mus. Add. 6600. Letters from ‘Ab- 
dullah Qutb Shah, etc. 

Bahar-i-sakhun. I.0.L. Ethé 2090. 

Br. Mus. Sloane MS. 3582, ff. 101-24. Letters and official papers relating to the 
Karnatak. 

1.0.L. MS. 2678, ff. 72-128. 

1.0.L. MS. 549. 

I.0.L. MS. Land orders. 

Parasnis MS. Letters from Shivaji, Murad Bakhsh, etc. Marathi translation 
ublished by Rajwade; an English translation (in MS.) in Parasnis Collection, 
atara. 

Secondary Persian Sources 

Basatin-us-salatin, a history of Bijapur. By Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi. 1824. Very 
valuable and accurate in spite of being a later compilation. Lithographed at 
Hyderabad. 

io suc oa ee (Golkonda history). By Sayyid Muhammad Mir Abi Turab. 
I 


Maasir-ul-Umara, a biographical dictionary of the peerage of the Mughul empire, 
1742~79. Edited by ‘Abdur-Rahim and Ashraf ‘Ali and printed in Bibliotheca 
Indica, 1887-95. Translation by H. Beveridge in progress from 1912. Contains 
much valuable information from correct tradition and certain works now 


lost. 
MARATHI 


Shiva-Chhatrapatichen Charitra. By Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad, edited by K. N. 
Sane (grd ed. 1912). Translated by Mankar (1884 and 1886) and by S. N. 
Sen (2nd ed. 1925). 

Jedheyanchi Shakavali. Text in Shiva-charitra-Pradip. Translation by Jadunath 
Sarkar in Shivdji Souvenir, 1927. 

Il-Qalmi Bakhar. By Dattaji (the chronicler of Shivaji) and transcribed (with 
modifications) by Khandoji R. Malkare. Edited by Rajwade and Parasnis. 
pas translation by Frissel, as “‘the Raigarh Life” in Forrest’s Selections... 
Bombay... Maratha Series. Expanded Persian version, Tarikh-i-Shivaji (1.0.L. 
1957, also Rieu, i, 327), by Jadunath Sarkar in Modern Review, 1907 and 1910. 
¢ or a critical bibliography of early Maratha history, see Jadunath Sarkar’s 

hivaji, 3rd ed.) 
Hinpt 


Chhatra-prakash. By Lal Kavi. Text edited by W. Price, Calcutta, 1829; trans- 
lated in Pogson’s History of the Boondelahs, 18930. 
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ASSAMESE 


Buranji from Khunlun and Khunlai. English translation in MS, from the Ahom 
language, in Assam Government Secretariat. 

Kamripar Buranji. Edited by S. K. Bhuyan, Assamese text. 

Purani Asim Buranji. Gauhati. 1930. 


EvurRoOPEAN REcorps AND Works 


English Factories in India, see chap. vu. (1651-4) 1915, (1655-60) 1921, (1660-4) 

1923, (1665-7) 1925, (1668-9) 1927, thereafter in MS. at the India Office, 
ndon. 

Diary and Consultation Books of Fort St George, 1681-5. Edited by A. T. Pringle. 
5 vols. Madras, 1893-5. 

Early Tiare of the English in Bengal. By C. R. Wilson. 3 vols. Calcutta, 
1895-1917. 

The Diary of W. Hedges, Edited by Colonel H. Yule. 2 vols. Hakluyt Society. 


1887-9. 

The Diaries of Streynsham Master, 1675-80. Edited by R. C. Temple. 2 vols. 
Indian Records Series, 1911. 

Storia do Mogor. By N. Manucci. Translated and edited with valuable notes by 
W. Irvine. 4 vols. 1907-8. 

The Dutch records are in Hague Transcripts (in the India Office Library) and the 
Dagh Register, which covers the period 1624-93 and is still being published at 
the Hague. The Portuguese records are in Biker’s Collecgdo de Tratados, 14 
Gon) Lisbon, 1881-7, and the writings of Panduranga S. Pissurlencar (Nova 


2. MODERN SOURCES 


Bernier, F. Travels. Edited by Constable. 2 vols. ed. 1914. 

BHATTACHARYA, S. N. History of the Mughal N.E. Frontier Policy. A minutely 
detailed study. Calcutta, 1928. 

Biwputpn, C. E. Afghan Poetry of the seventeenth century. 18go. 

Biwputpu, Col. J. Pirates of Malabar. 1907. 

Carer, GeMELLI, Travels of. In Churchill’s Voyages, vol. tv. 

Garr, E. A. History of Assam. 2nd ed. 

Kagppe.in, P, La Compagnie Indes Orientales et Francois Martin. Paris, 1908. 
The best guide to the French records and history of the French in India in the 
seventeenth century. 

SARKAR, JADUNATH. History of Aurangzib. Based on see: po sources. 5 vols. 
Vols. 1 and n (1st ed. 1912, and ed. 1925), vol. m (1st ed. 1916, 3rd ed. 1928), 
vol. rv (1st ed. 1919, 2nd ed. 1930), vol. v (1925). 

——- Shivaji and His Times. 1st ed. 1919, 3rd ed. 1929. 

——— hal Administration. 2nd ed. 1924. 

———- Studies in Mughal India. 1919, being the 2nd ed. of Historical Essays pub- 
lished in 1913. 

Anecdotes of Aurangzib. 2nd ed. 1925. 
India of Aurangzib: Statistics, topography and roads. 1901. 

Wricut, ARNOLD. Annesley of Surat. 1918. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN DURING THE REIGNS 
OF JAHANGIR, SHAH JAHAN AND AURANGZIB, AND THE 
RISE OF THE MARATHAS 


1. ORIGINAL SOURCES 


Tarikh-i-Firishta, see chaps. tv and v. For the reigns of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II 
and the history of the Deccan generally, to the fall of Ahma ar. 

Boer enanate, see chap. vu. For an account of Jahangir’s dealings with the 

ccan. 

Iqbal-nama-i-Jahangiri, see chap. vu. 

Padshah-nama. By ‘Abdul-Hamid Lahauri, see chap. vu. For the affairs of the 
Deccan during the reign of Shah Jahan. 

Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, see chap. vi. For the affairs of the Deccan during the 
reigns of Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and Aurangzib and the history of the inde- 
pendent kingdoms of the Deccan. 

Basatin-us-Salatin. By Mirza Ibrahim. Hyderabad lithographed edition. A 
history of the ‘Adil Shahi kings of Bijapur. 

Tarikh-i-Muhammad Qutb Shahi. MS. in author’s possession. A history of the 
Sultans of Golconda to A.p. 1617. 

Hadigqat-us-Salatin. A history of the reign of ‘Abdullah Qutb Shah of Golconda. 
MS. in India Office Library. 

Hadigqat-ul-‘Alam. By Mir Abu-’l-Qasim, Mir ‘Alam. Hyderabad lithographed 
edition of A.H. 1309. A history of the Sultans of Golconda. 

History of the Mahrattas. By James Grant Duff. Bombay reprint of 1878. The 
leading authority on the history of the Marathds. 

The Portuguese in India. By F. C. Danvers. 1894. For the relations between the 
Portuguese and the native powers in the Deccan. 

Bernier’s Travels, see chaps. vi and x. Deals with Aurangzib’s relations with the 
independent kingdoms of the Deccan and the Marathas. 

Tavernier’s Travels. Edited, by V. Ball. 1889. Ditto. 

Storia do Mogor, see chaps. vu and x. Treats in considerable detail of Aurang- 
zib’s relations and dealings with the independent kingdoms of the Deccan 
and the Marathas. A most valuable work. 

Relations of Golconda in the early seventeenth century. Edited by W. H. Moreland. 
Hakluyt Society. 1930. Contains valuable descriptions of the country in the 
early seventeenth century. 


2. MODERN WORKS 


Hac, Major T. W. Historic Landmarks of the Deccan. Allahabad, 1907. Treats 
of episodes in the history of the Deccan. Drawn exclusively from original 
sources. 

Sayyip NOH-uLLAH QApml, Tarikh-i-‘Ali ‘Adil Shahi. An exceedingly turgid and 
bombastic history of the reign of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II. Of slight value. MS. in 
author’s possession. 
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CHAPTER XI 


BAHADUR SHAH, JAHANDAR SHAH, FARRUKH-SIYAR, 
RAFI‘-UD-DARAJAT AND RAFI'-UD-DAULA 


1. ORIGINAL SOURCES 


PERSIAN 

Bahadur Shah-nama. By Danishmand Khan (Ni‘mat Khan ‘Ali). Covering 
1707-9. I.O.L.1 MS. Ethé 385. 

Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, see chap. vt. 

Nuskha-i-Dilkusha, see chap. vm. 

Maasir-ul Umar, see chap. vu. 

Tazkira or Tarikh. By Iradat Khan (Mirza Mubarak-ullah). Covering 1707-13. 
I.0.L. MS. Ethé 389. English translation by Jonathan Scott as Memoirs of 
Eradut Khan in vol. u of his translation of Firishta, 1794. 

A‘zam-ul-harb. By Kam Raj. 1707 only. Br. Mus. Or. 1899. 

‘Ibrat-nama. By Kam Raj. 1707-19. 1.0.L. MS. Ethé gor. 

‘Ibrat-enama, By Muhammad Harisi, Mirza. Ends 1721. [.0.L. MS. 50. 

“‘Ibrat-enama. By Muhammad Qasim Lahauri. c. 1721. I.0.L. MS. 194, Lahore 
Public Library. 

Tarikh-i-Farrukh-siyar. By Muhammad Ihsan Ijad. Br. Mus. Or. 25. 

seu ay By Muhammad Shafi‘ Warid. Ends 1734. Br. Mus. 6579, 

Tazkirat-us-salatin-i-Chaghtaia. By Muhammad Hadi Kamwar Khan. Ends 
1724. MS. O.P.L., 1.O.L., Br. Mus. 

Tarikh-i-Hind. By Rustam ‘Ali. Ends 1736. Br. Mus. Or. 1628. 

Tazkirat-ul-mulik. By Yahya Khan. 1712-36. Very brief for the later Mughul 
emperors. I.0.L. MS. 1149. 

Dastir-ul-insha (c. 1757). By Yar Muhammad. Printed Calcutta, A.H. 1253. 

Jang-nama of Farrukh-siyar and Jahandar Shah. By Ni‘mat Khan ‘Ali. Trans- 
lated by W. Irvine, 7.A.S.B. 1 900. ; 

Nadir-uz-Zamani. By Khush-hal Chand. Vol. 1 (1679-1719) (mostly a compil- 
ation). Lahore Public Library. 

Ahwal-ul-Khawaqin. By Muhammad Qasim. Br. Mus. Add. 26,244. Vol. 1 
(1707-19), vol. m (1719-938). _ 

Muntakhab-ut-Tavarikh. By Jagjivan Das. Written in 1708; gives useful statistics 
of all the sibas in 1707. Br. Mus. Add. 26,253. 

Chahar Gulshan. By Chatarman, Raj. Gives useful statistics. Partly translated 
in Jadunath Sarkar’s India of Aurangzib (1901). I.O.L. and O.P.L. MSS. 

Jaipur State Records. A very large mass of Persian farmdns, hasb-ul-hukms, par- 
wdnas, news-letters, vakils’ reports and business papers of the period 1707- 
C1 123. The imperial letters have been preserved with their seals and silk bags 
(Kharitas) intact (except for a slit), and the ordinary letters with their (open) 

paper envelopes and belts. A unique collection. 


Urpt 
Shamsher-i-Khalsa. By Gyan Singh and Rajindar Singh. Lithographed, 1891. 
Dutcu 
Diary of E. Conraad Graaf for embassy of 1712-13. State Record Office at the 
Hague. Translated by Mrs Kuenen-Wicksteed and J. Ph. Vogel, Journal, 
Panjab Historical Society, X, 1. 
2. MODERN WORKS 
CunnincHaM, J. D. History of the Sikhs. 1840 and 1918. 
Downinec, Gus History of the Indian Wars. Edited by W. Foster. 1924. 
1 India Office Library. 2 Oriental Public Library (Patna). 
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Durr, J. G. History of the Mahrattas, see chap. rx. 

Irvine, W. Later hals, Edited and continued by Jadunath Sarkar. Vol. 1 
(1707-19), vol. say pees g). Calcutta, 1921-2. All the Persian sources have 
been usted in it, and chap. x1 is mostly an abridgement of it, with a few 
additions. 

Macautirre, M. A. The Sikh Religion. 6 vols. 1909. 

Wison, C. R. Early Annals of the English in Bengal, see chap. vil. 

A French account of the Jats, written about 1774, most probably by Father F. 
ae Wendel, in Orme MSS., 1.0.L. (vol. ccxvi, no 2, copy in vol. xv, 
no. II). 


CHAPTER XU 
MUHAMMAD SHAH 


The authorities quoted for chap. x1 cover this chapter also, except those which 
are shown to cease at earlier dates. For authorities on the Marathas see chap. xIv. 
The following additions may be made. 


1, ORIGINAL SOURCES 


Tarikh-i-Shahadat-i-Farrukh-siyar wa Julis-i-Mubammad Shah. By Muham- 
mad Bakhsh, Ashob. Extract in Elliot and Dowson, vm, 2332. 
Tarikh-i-Faiz Bakhsh. By Shiva Prasad. For contents see Elliot and Dowson, vm, 


175. 

Shahnama or Munawar-ul-Kalam. By Shiva Das of Lucknow. 

Bayan-i-Waqai‘. By Abdul Karim, Kashmiri. Extracts translated in Elliot and 
Dowson, vil, 124. 

Tarikh-i-Jahankusha-i-Nadiri. ay Mirza Mahdi. Lithographed at Bombay. 

Nadir Shah aur Muhammad Shah. Hindi poem by Tilok Das. Edited and trans- 
lated by W. Irvine. Journal, Asiatic Soctety Bengal, 1897, p. 24. 

Historical relation of the Rohilla Afgans. By W. Hamilton. 1787. Practically a 
translation of Tarikh-i-Faiz Bakhsh, supra. 

Revolutions of Persia. By J. Hanway. 1762. 

History of Nadir Shah. By J. Fraser. 1741. 

Goolistan-i-Rehmut or Life of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. Translated by C. Elliott. 1831. 


2. MODERN WORKS 


Irving, W. The Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad. Fournal, Asiatic Society 
Bengal, 1878-9. 

MunHamMMAD Aspus-SALAM KHAn. Sarguzasht-i-Nawab Najib-ud-daula. Litho- 
graphed, Aligarh and Rampur, 1924. 

Srivastava, A. L. The first two Nawabs of Oudh. Lucknow, 1933. Contains a 
full critical bibliography. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE HYDERABAD STATE, 1724-1762 


No detailed history of Asaf Jah I on the lines of the court annals of the Delhi 
emperors was ever written. The sources of his career up to 1724 are given in W. 
Irvine’s Later Mughals (see chap. x1), as a part of the general history of the Mughul 
empire. For his independent rule in the Deccan (1724-48) the contemporary re- 
corders are Khafi Khan, Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, and Shah Nawaz Khan—all in his 
service. They are extremely brief, giving merely a list of important events with a 
short character-sketch. The later histories in Persian worth mentioning are the 
Maasir-i-Asafi of Lachmi Narayan (a hereditary revenue official), compiled in 
1792-3, and the Hadigat-ul-‘Alam of the famous minister Mir ‘Alam, completed in 
1802. The former gives a short summary of events from well-known sources, with 
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a very large number of anecdotes illustrating Asaf Jah’s virtues. The Hadigat re- 
mains the best and longest Persian authority for the period 1724-62. Its author 
professedly borrows from the three contemporary writers named above, but he 
ives much fresh information in detail, which, however, requires correction. The 
English and French factory records attain to primary value for Carnatic affairs— 
and only incidentally for Hyderabad affairs—from 1740 onwards. The printed 
documents in these two languages have been co-ordinated and corrected, and the 
mass of manuscript correspondence analysed with admirable skill and success in 
Dodwell’s Duplex and Clive, without the help of which guide these documents can- 
not be properly utilized, nor the prevalent heresies corrected. But by far the most 
valuable original material for the history of the earlier Nizims has been recently 
Spey in the form of Marathi news-letters from their court, despatches from 
ratha officers, and reports from the Peshwas’ agents. These give, month after 
month and even oftener, the minutest information about the movements of the 
Nizams, their policy, the discussions in their councils, their campaigns, and the 
doings of their opponents, exactly as recorded at the time. These enable us to 
correct many errors and fill up many gaps in the current histories of that period, 
such as Grant Duff’s. When these original sources are used, later histories like those 
of Briggs and Gribble may be safely discarded. 


1. ORIGINAL SOURCES 


PERSIAN 
Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, see chap. v1. 
Khazana-i-‘Amira. By Chulam ‘Ali Azad. Lithographed, Cawnpore; repeated in 
his Sarv-i-Azad (ditto). 
Maasir-ul-Umara. 
Besa a a Mir Abu’l-Qasim, Mir ‘Alam. Lithographed, Hyderabad, 
A.H. 1910. Vol. 1. 

Maasir-i-Asafi. By Lachmi Narayan Khattri. 1.0.L. MS., Ethé 468. I have used 
the Hyderabad Record Office MS., entitled Madsir-i-Nizdmi. 

Jagjivan Das. Revenue returns of Hindustan and Deccan in a.u. 1200. I.O.L. 

MS., Ethé 434. Other (earlier) returns translated in Jadunath Sarkar’s India 
of Aurangzib: Statistics, topography and roads. 1901. 
a de R.A.S. MS. Persian 71. Gives three letters from Shahi to Asaf 
MARATHI 
Selections from the Peshwas’ Daftar. Edited by G. S. Sardesai (Bombay): 
Vol. 1. Battle of Udgir. 1930. 
Vol. x. Early strife between Baji Rao and the Nizam. 1931. 
Vol. xxv. Balaji a Rao and the Nizam, 1740-61. 1932. Greatly supple- 
ments vol. I. 
Vol. xxvm. Peshwa Balaji Rao: Karnatak Affairs, 1740-61. 1933. 
Vol. xx. Bhonsles of Nagpur. 1931. 
Vol. xxxv. Peshwa and Nizam, supplementary. 1934. 

Aitihasik Patren Yadi waghaira Lekh. 2nd ed. Edited by G. S. Sardesai and 
others. 1930. 

Aitihasik Patravyavahar. Edited by G. S. Sardesai and others. 1933. 

Marathyanchya Itihdsachi Sadhanen. By V. K. Rajwade. Vols. 1 (1898), 

"mm (1901), and vi (1905) 

Selections from the Satara Rajas’ and the Peshw4s’ Diaries. By G. C. Wad and 
D. B. Parasnis. Vols. 1 (Shaba), m and m (Balaji Rao), rv—v1 (Madhav R4o). 
Vol. m gives the Peshwas’ itineraries with dates. 

Marathi Riydsat. By G. S. Sardesai, Madhya Vibh4g. Vols. 1, 1 and rv (Bombay). 


2, MODERN WORKS 


Dopwe.t, H. H. Dupleix and Clive. London, 1920. 
~——— Calendar of the Records, 1740-44. Madras, 1917. 
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Durr, J. G. History of the Mahrattas, see chap. Ix. 

Irvine, W. Later Mughals, see chap. x1. 

Orme, R. History of...Indostan. 4th ed. vol. 1. London, 1803. 

SarkAr, Sir JADUNATH. Fall of the Mughal Empire. Vol. 1. Calcutta, 1932. 

Wueeter, J. T. Madras in the Olden Time. Vol. m reproduces the diary o: 
T. Eyre’s embassy to Asaf Jah at Trichinopoly. Madras, 1862. 

Lettres et Conventions des gouverneurs de Pondichéry avec différents princes 
hindous, 1666-1793. Pondichéry, 1914. 

Mémoire Pa Bussy, expositif de ses créances.... Paris, 1764. 

Letters of Francois as patie Translated into English by Jadunath Sark4r in 
Islamic Culture (Hyderabad, 1932), describing the military and financial con- 
ditions under Nizam ‘Ali. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE RISE OF THE MARATHA EMPIRE, 1707-1761 


1. ORIGINAL SOURCES 
(a) MarATut 

The vast collection of MSS., State Papers, and other documents in the Alien- 
ation Office, Poona (the Poona Daftar), and the collections made by V. K. R4aj- 
wade, D. B. Parasnis, and other scholars, and housed in the Bharata Itihasa 
Mandala at Poona and the Historical Museum at Satara, together with the Daftars 
of the various Maratha States, constitute the chief original sources for the period 
in Marathi. The State Papers in the Poona Alienation Office have now been 
thoroughly sifted by Mr G. S. Sardesai, and forty-six volumes of Selections have 
been published under the auspices of the Government of Bombay. At the time of 
writing (1935) the papers in the Poona Residency Records are also being examined 
by Sir J. Sarkar and Mr Sardesai, with a view to the publication of similar volumes 
of Selections. The chief volumes of Selections at present printed are as follows: 


Marathyanchya Itihasachi Sadhane. By V. K. Rajwade, 22 vols. Poona, 1898- 


1902. 

Itihadsa Sangraha. By D. B. Parasnis. 7 vols. Poona, V.D. 

Selections from the Peshwa’s Daftar. By G. C. Wad. 9 vols. Poona, V.D. (Intro- 
duction by M. G. R4anade.) 

Selections from Shahu R4ja’s Daftar. By V. K. Parasnis. Poona, 1904. 

Selections from the Chitnisi and other Daftars. By V. K. Parasnis. Published in 
Itithdsa Sangraha. 7 vols. Bombay, V.D. 

Selections from the Poona Daftar (Letters and Despatches relating to the Battles 
of Udgir and Panipat). By G. S. Sardesai. Government Central Press, 
Bombay, 1930. 

Treaties, Agreements and Sanads. By D. B. Parasnis and P. V. Mavji. Poona, 


1908-14. 

Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. Edited by G. S. Sardesai, B.A. 45 vols. 
Government Central Press, Bombay, 1933. With Indexes, and a foreword 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, C.I.E. This includes a Handbook to the records in 
the Alienation Office, Poona. 

(6) ENGLtsH 
The Papers in the Bombay Secretariat are described in Kindersley’s Handbook. 

Selections from the State Papers in the Bombay Secretariat (Home Series, 1887; Maratha 

Series, 1885) have been published by Sir G. W. Forrest. For the India Office 

Records, Foster’s Guide, and for the papers in the Imperial Record Department, 

the Handbook to the Records of the Government of India .(1'748-1859), Calcutta,” 1925, 

should be consulted. 

(c) Persian 
The Persian correspondence in the Imperial Record Department will be found 
in the Calendar of Persian Correspondence issued by the Government of India, Calcutta, 

V.D. Many Persian documents, farmdns, etc. in the various daftars and in private 
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possession require investigation. Detailed references to the Persian sources for the 
period are given in Se eo Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal Empire, and his edition 
of Irvine’s pes Mughals, see chap. x1; the leading Muhammadan historians of the 
sei are translated in Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as told by its own 
istorians (q.v.). 
II. SECONDARY SOURCES 
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(b) MarAtut 

In Marathi, the chief secondary sources are the bakhars or prose-chronicles. They 
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tion gleaned at first hand. Many of them were published by R. N. Sane in the 
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8. Thorle Shahuche Charitra (Life of Shahi I). By Malharrao Chitnis. 1810. 
g. Dhakte Ramrajache Charitra. By Malharrdo Chitnis. 1810. 
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CHAPTER XV 
AHMAD SHAH, ‘ALAMGIR II AND SHAH ‘ALAM 


1, ORIGINAL SOURCES 


Most of the authorities quoted for chaps. x1, xu, xm and XIV also cover this 

period. The following additions should be made: 

Miskin or memoirs of Tahmasp Khan, Miskin, see Elliot and Dowson, vm, 100. 

Mujmil-ut-tawarikh ba‘d Nadiriya. By Ibn Muhammad Amin Abu-’l-Hasan 
Gulistani. Edited by O. Mann. Leyden, 1896. 

Tarikh-i-Muzaffari. By Muhammad ‘Ali Khan. Extract translated in Elliot and 
Dowson, vit, 316. 

Riyaz-us-Salatin. By Ghulam Husain Salim. Persian text printed in Bibliotheca 
Indica. English translation by M. Abdus-Salam. Calcutta, 1902. 

Siyar-ul-Mutaakhkhirin, By S. Ghulam Husain Tabatabai, English translation, 
Calcutta reprint, 1902. 

Tarikh-i-Ahmad Shah. trap haga See Elliot and Dowson, vm, 104. 

Tuhfa-i-taza. By Khair-ud-din Khan. Translated by F. Curwen under title 
“Bulwunt-nama.” Allahabad, 1875 

Sujan Charitra, By Sidan. Printed at Benares. 


2. MODERN WORKS 


Krenz, H. G. The Fall of the Moghul Empire. 1887. 
SARKAR, Sir JADUNATH. Fall of the Mughal Empire. 2 vols. Calcutta, 1932 and 


1934- 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF THE MUGHUL EMPIRE 


1. ORIGINAL SOURCES 
(2) INDIAN 


Ain-i-Akbari, see chaps. rv and v. 

Akbar-nama, see chap. 1. 

Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi, see chap. m1. 

Tarikh-i-Daidi, see chap. m. 

Aurangzib’s Revenue orders. Text, with translation, by J. Sarkar. Journal, 
Astatic Society Bengal. 1906, p. 223. 

Tarikh-i-Humayin. 3 Fag age see chap. 1. 

Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, see chaps. tv and v. 

Tiazuk-i-Jahangiri, see chap. v1. 

Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, see chap. v1. 

Padshah-nama. By ‘Abdul-Hamid Lahauri, see chap. vn, 

I SGP al see chap. VI. 

Makhzan-i- ghana, see chap. m1. 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari, see chap. 1. 
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Specimen of Akbar’s grants of land: 

(1) S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History, Bombay, 1920; (2) J. J. Modi, 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1902, p. 69 and 
1920, p. 419. 
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GELEYNSSEN DE JONGH, W. Remonstrantie. Ed. W. Caland for the Linschoten 
Vereeniging. The Hague, 1929. 

MANRIQUE, FRay SEBASTIEN. Itinerario de las Missiones orientales. Translation 
by C. E. Luard and H. Hosten. Hakluyt Society. 1927. 
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Purcuas, SAMUEL. Purchas his Pilgrimes. London, 1625. 

VAN Twist, JAN. Generale Beschrijvinge van Indien. Amsterdam, 1648. 


(c) EARLY RECORDS OF THE BRITISH PERIOD 


Early Annals of the English in thes a see chaps. vill and x. 

Selections from the Duncan Records. Edited by A. Shakespear. Benares, 1873. 

Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Affairs of 
the East India Company. London, 1812. Also, new edition, edited by W. K. 
Firminger. Calcutta, 1917. 

North-Western Provinces. Selections from the Revenue Records. Vol. 1, Cal- 
cutta, 1866; vol. u, Allahabad, 1872. 

Punjab Government Records. Vol. 1, Lahore, 1911. 


2. MODERN WORKS 


Ascout, F, D, Early Revenue History of Bengal. Oxford, 1917. 

Briccs, Joun. The Present Land-Tax in India. 1890. 

ee Dowson. The History of India, as told by its own Historians, see 
6¢ neral aa = 

MoreE.anp, W. H. The Agrarian System of Moslem India. Cambridge, 1929. 

QANUNGO, K. Sher Shah, see chap. m1. 

scurry am R. B. Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal. Oxford, 
1926. 

SARKAR, J. Studies in Mughal India, see chaps. vim and x. 


CHAPTER XVII 
BURMA (1531-1782) 


For Burmese sources, see note at beginning of bibliography, vol. m1, p. 656. 
Inscriptions are rarer than in the period covered by that chapter, epigraphy ap- 
arently yielding, with the spread of literacy, to palm-leaf writing. Hmannan 
azawin stops with the fall of Ava in 1752, at which point the narrative is taken up 
by the portentously verbose Konbaungset Yazawin of nearly 2000 pages, published 
in 1905 by a Burmese officer in the provincial civil service; it 1s a compilation 
from official records and has not been translated; for its quality, see Harvey, 
History of Burma, p. 355. Alaungpaya Ayedawpon is a chronicle-biography of Alaung- 


paya. ; is 

Riatneae material is hard to get. A glance at Jones, Siamese History and S. Smith, 
History of Siam, which are translations of Siamese royal chronicles, will show the 
quality of the record; see also p. 288, n. 1. Other sources are Anderson, Frank- 
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furter, Pallegoix, Ravenswaay. The best general history is Wood, and he has in 
ae furnished me with a MS. précis of references in the Siamese chronicles 
to Burma. 

For Arakanese sources, see Harvey, History of Burma, pp. xvili-xix. 

For Shan, Talaing, Chinese, see vol. m, p. 656, and Warry. 

The European sources speak for themselves. Hall, Early English Intercourse with 
Burma, is the best authority on its subject. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
INDIA 
Birth of Babur (p. 3). 


1489 (or earlier)! Birth of Farid Khan (Sher Shah) (p. 45). 


1494 
1497 
1504 


Babur succeeds his father in Fargh4na (p. 4). 
Babur captures Samarqand (p. 4). 
Babur occupies Kabul (p. 5). 


1505, 1507 Babur raids into India (pp. 5, 6, 10). 


1508 
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1520 
1525 
1526 
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1528 
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1531 
1533 
1534 
1535 
1536 
1537 
1538 
1539 
1540 


1541 
1542 


1543 


1544 
1545 


Birth of Humayiin (p. 5). 

Babur seizes Samargand again (p. 7). 

Babur abandons attempts on trans-Oxiana (p. 8). 

‘Askari born. 

Babur takes Bajaur (p. 10). Birth of Abu-’n-Nasir Hindal. 

Humiyiin appointed governor of Badakhshin (p. 43). 

Babur leaves Kabul for India (p. 12). 

Humiyin takes Hissar Firdiza (p. 12). 

Battle of Panipat (p. 13). 

Battle of Khanua (p. 17). 

Chanderi taken (p. 17). 

Battle of the Gogra (p. 17). 

Death of Babur and succession of Humayin (p. 18). 

Battle of Daunriia (pp. 21 and 49). 

Rebellion of the Mirzas (p. 22). 

Humiayiin moves to Gwalior (p. 22). 

Bahadur Shah of Gujarat defeated and flies to Mandi (p. 23). 

Capture of Champaner (p. 25). 

‘Askari leaves Gujarat (p. 26). 

Malwa abandoned (p. 27). 

Death of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (p. 28). 

Capture of Chunar (p. 29). 

Sher Khan defeats Mahmiid Shah of Bengal (p. 29). 

Humiéyin enters Gaur (p. 30). 

Sher Khan defeats Humiayin at Chausa and assumes sovereignty (pp. 33, 
51). 

Huméyiin again defeated near Kanauj (p. 34). 

Humayin retreats towards Sind (p. 36). 

Humfayin marries Hamida Begam (p. 38). 

Birth of Akbar (p. 39). Death of Mahmiid Lodi (p. 49). Sher Shah invades 
Malwa (p. 52). 

Sher Shah takes Raisen (p. 53) and invades Rajputana (p. 54). 

Humiayin, defeated by Shah Mirz4 Husain, leaves Sind (p. 40). 

Humifyin arrives in Persia (p. 40). 

Death of Sher Shah (p. 55). Succession of Islam Shah (p. 58). 

Huméayiin takes Qandahir (p. 40) and Kabul (p. 41). 


1 Possibly as early as 1472. Vide Journal Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1934, Pp. 113. 


A.D. 

1546 
1547 
15.48 
1549 
1550 
1551 
1552 
1553 
1554 


1555 


1556 
1557 
1558 
1559 
1560 
1561 


1562 


1563 
1564 


1565 
1566 


1567 


CHRONOLOGY 


Kamr§4n recovers Kabul (p. 41). 

Khavass Khan murdered (p. 59). 

Humiyin re-takes Kabul (p. 41). 

Shuja‘at Khan rebels in Malwa (p. 60). 

Kamran submits to Hum4yin (p. 42). 

Death of Shaikh ‘Alai (p. 63). 

Humifyiin’s campaign against the Uzbegs (p. 42). 

K4AmrAn rebels and occupies Kabul but is ejected (p. 42). 

Death of Hindal in battle (p. 42). 

Kamran visits Islam Shah (p. 43). 

Kamr4n surrenders to Hum4yian and is blinded (p. 43). 

Death of Islam Shah (p. 61). Succession of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (p. 64). 

Humifyin arrives at Peshawar (p. 67). 

Ibrahim Shah assumes royal title (p. 65), and is defeated by Ahmad Khan 
who styles himself Sikandar Shah (p. 66). 

HumiAyin defeats Sikandar Shah’s army (p. 67) and enters Delhi (p. 68). 

Death of Hum4yiin and proclamation of Akbar (p. 69). 

Second battle of Panipat (p. 72). 

Death of Kamran (p. 43). 

Sikandar Shah surrenders (p. 73). 

Death of ‘Askari (p. 42, n. 1). 

Akbar moves to Agra (p. 75). 

Capture of Gwalior (p. 77). 

Akbar breaks with Bairam Khan (p. 77), who is assassinated (p. 78). 

Invasion of Malwa (p. 79). 

Revolt in eastern provinces crushed and Chunar captured (p. 81). 

Akbar visits Ajmer and marries daughter of Raja Bihari Mal of Amber 
(p. 81). 

Merta surrendered (p. 82). Reverses in Malwa (p. 82). 

Atga Khan and Adham Khan murdered (p. 83). 

Akbar frees himself from harem influence (p. 84). 

Revolt in Kabul (p. 84). 

Expedition against Gakkhars (p. 86). 

Attempt on Akbar’s life (p. 87). 

Execution of Shah Abu-’1]-Ma‘ali (p. 86). 

Muzaffar Khan appointed revenue minister (p. 87). 

Fizya abolished (p. 87). 

Gond kingdom annexed (p. 88). 

Rebellion in Malwa crushed (p. 89). 

Campaign in Bihar (p. go). 

Revolt of Uzbegs in India quelled (p. 91). 

Akbar visits Jaunpur, Chunar and Benares (p. 93). 

Muhammad Hakim invades the Punjab (p. 94). 

Valuation of assignments (p. 461). 

Revolt of Mirzas in Rohilkhand (p. 94). 

Final suppression of Uzbegs (p. 96). 

Akbar attacks the Rana and besieges Chitor (p. 97). 

Capture of Chitor (p. 98). 

Sulaim4n of Bengal recognizes Akbar’s supremacy (p. 99). 


A.D. 
1568 


1569 


1570 
1571 
1572 


1573 


1574 
1575 


1576 
1577 
1578 
1579 


1580 


1581 


1582 


1584 
1585 


1586 


1587 


CHRONOLOGY 6or1 


The Mirz’s invade Malwa and Gujarat (p. 99). 
“The foster-father cohort” dispersed (p. 100). 
Capture of Ranthambhor and K4linjar (p. 101). 
Birth of prince Salim (Jahangir) (p. 102). 

Birth of prince Murad (p. 102). 

Foundation of Fathpur Sikri (p. 103). 

Invasion of Gujarat (p. 103). 

Operations against the Mirzas (p. 104). 

Birth of prince Daniy4l (p. 102). 

Death of Sulaiman of Bengal (p. 110). 

Surat surrenders to Akbar (p. 105). 

Understanding with Portuguese (p. 105). 

Cash salaries introduced (p. 461). 

Akbar doubts sufficiency of Islam (p. 107). 

Revolt in Gujarat (p. 108). 

Daiid, king of Bengal, invades Bihar (p. 111). 

Akbar takes Bihar and orders invasion of Bengal (p. 112). 
Famine in Gujarat (p. 112). 

Mirz4 Sulaiman expelled from Badakhshan (p. 115). 
Daid surrenders Bengal (p. 113), but rebels (p. 115). 
Campaign against the Rand (p. 115). 

Daid slain and Bengal subdued (p. 116). 

Khandesh taken (p. 117). 

Rebellion in Gujarat (p. 118). 

Portuguese mission arrives at Agra (p. 121). 
Muzaffar Khan appointed viceroy of Bengal (p. 121). 
Akbar’s infallibility decree prepared (p. 122). 
Assignments restored (p. 462). 

Yusuf Shah recovers Kashmir (p. 124). 

First Jesuit mission arrives at Agra (p. 124). 

Muslim plot to replace Akbar by Muhammad Hakim (p. 125). 
Rebellion in Bihar and Bengal (p. 125). 

Akbar marches against Muhammad Hakim (p. 127). 
Execution of Shah Mansir (p. 127). 

Reconciliation with Muhammad Hakim (p. 128). 
Abortive attack on Portuguese in Daman (p. 128). 
Jesuit mission recalled from Agra (p. 129). 

‘Divine Faith” promulgated (p. 129). 

Muzaffar III unsuccessfully rebels in Gujarat (p. 133). 
Administrative reforms (p. 133). 

Foundation of fort at Allahabad (p. 134). 

** Divine era” introduced (p. 134). 

Death of Muhammad Hakim (p. 134). 

Newbery, Fitch and Leedes arrive at Agra (p. 135). 
Expeditions against Kashmir and the Yisufzais (p. 13 5). 
Kashmir annexed (p. 136). 

The Raushanidis defeated (p. 136). 

Unsuccessful raids into Berar and Sind (p. 137). 
Man Singh recalled from Kabul (p. 137). 


A.D. 


1589 
1590 
15Q! 
1592 
1595 
1596 
1597 
1598 


1599 


1600 
1601 


1602 
1603 


CHRONOLOGY 


Akbar visits Kashmir (p. 138). 

Burhan Nizam Sh4h II becomes king of Ahmadnagar (p. 138). 
Death of Todar Mal and Bhagwan Das (p. 138). 

Rebels in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa finally crushed (p. 139). 
Second Jesuit mission to Agra (p. 139). 

Envoys sent to courts in the Deccan (p. 139). 

Rebellion in Kashmir which Akbar visits again (p. 140). 
Orissa finally subdued (p. 140). 

Qandahfr surrendered to Mughuls (p. 141). 

Third Jesuit mission to Lahore (p. 141). 

Berar ceded to Akbar (p. 1493). 

Mughul victory over troops of Deccan (p. 143). 
Surrender of Gawilgarh and Narndla (p. 143). 

Death of ‘Abdullah Shaibani (p. 144). 

Death of prince MurAd (p. 144). 

Akbar sets out for Deccan (p. 145). 

Rebellion in Bengal (p. 146). 

Prince Salim revolts (p. 147). 

Ahmadnagar stormed (p. 147). 

Asirgarh surrendered and Khandesh annexed (p. 148). 
Prince Daniy4l appointed viceroy of the Deccan (p. 148). 
Murder of Shaikh Abu-’l-Fazl (p. 149). 

Salim reconciled with Akbar (p. 150). 

John Mildenhall arrives in Agra (p. 151). 


1604 (or 1605) Death of prince Daniydl (p. 151). 


1605 
1606 


1607 


1608 


1609 


1610 


1611 


1612 


Death of Akbar (p. 153) and succession of Salim as Jahangir (p. 156). 

Khusrav’s revolt (p. 156). 

Parviz and Asaf Khan sent to invade Mewar (p. 158). 

Qandahar invested by Persians (p. 158). 

Qandahir relieved by Mughuls (p. 158). 

Sher Afgan, first husband of Nir Jahan, killed (p. 160). 

Second revolt by Khusrav (p. 158). 

Mahabat Khan supersedes Asaf Khan in Mewar campaign (p. 158). 

Khan Khanan sent to command in Deccan (p. 159). 

Ahmadnagar taken by Malik ‘Ambar (p. 159). 

Hawkins arrives at Agra (p. 162). 

‘Abdullah Khan replaces Mahabat Khan in Mewar (p. 158). 

Riot at Patna caused by youth impersonating Khusrav (p. 160). 

Parviz arrives in Deccan with Asaf Khan, Khan Khanan (pp. 159, 260). 

Khan Khiandan, defeated in Deccan, loses Ahmadnagar (pp. 159, 260). 

Khan Khanan recalled, and Khan A‘zam sent to Deccan (p. 159). 

‘Abdullah Khan defeats Mewar forces, and is appointed governor of 
Gujarat (p. 158). 

Jahangir marries Mihr-un-Nisa (Nir Jahan) (p. 1693). 

Failure of attack on Deccan by ‘Abdullah Khan, Khan Jahin and Man 
Singh (p. 160). 

Mughul governor of Bengal defeats rebellious Afghans (p. 161). 

Khurram marries Arjumand Bani Begam (Mumtaz Mahall) (p. 163). 

First English factory at Surat (p. 306). 


A.D. 
1412 
16133 


1614 


1615 


1616 


1617 
1618 


1619 


1620 


1621 


1622 


1623 


1624 


1625 


1626 
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Mughuls annex Kuch Hajo (p. 299). 

Jahangir leaves Agra for Ajmer (p. 161). 

Portuguese capture Mughul ships (p. 162). 

Khurram deputed to Mewar campaign (p. 161). 

First mention of English in Mughul records (p. 162). 

Portuguese attack on British ships repulsed by Downton (p. 162). 

Rana of Mewar submits to Khurram (p. 161). 

Birth of prince Dara. 

Sir Thomas Roe arrives in India (p. 162). 

Roe received by Jahangir (p. 162). 

Khurram appointed to Deccan (p. 164). 

Persian embassy received at Ajmer (p. 170). 

Khusrav placed in charge of Khurram (p. 164). 

Plague breaks out in N. India (p. 167). 

Khurram makes peace in Deccan and receives title of Shih Jahan (p. 165). 

Jahangir leaves Mandi for Gujarat (p. 166). 

Jahangir leaves Gujarat (p. 166). 

Roe, after obtaining farmdns for English trade, leaves court (p. 166). 

Aurangzib born at Dohad (p. 166). 

Jahangir arrives at Agra, and leaves for Kashmir (p. 167). 

Campaign in Kishtwar (p. 167). 

Kangra fort taken (p. 167). 

Shahryar betrothed to Nir Jahan’s daughter (by Sher Afgan) (p. 168). 

Malik ‘Ambar revolts in Deccan (pp. 168, 261). 

Shah Jah4n again deputed to Deccan (p. 168). 

Shah Jahan successful in Deccan (p. 169). 

Jahangir leaves Agra for Hills (p. 169). 

I‘timad-ud-daula dies (p. 169). 

Khusrav dies or is murdered (p. 169). 

Shah ‘Abbas of Persia besieges and takes Qandahar (p. 170). 

Shah Jahan ordered to recover Qandahar but rebels (p. 170). 

Malik ‘Ambar takes Bidar (p. 262). 

Shah Jahan defeated by imperial army at Bilochpur (p. 171). 

Shah Jahan’s forces defeated in Central India (p. 171) and he flies to 
Golconda territory, and Orissa (p. 172). 

Shah Jahan successful in Bengal and Bih&r, and Parviz and Mahabat 
Khan return from Deccan to meet him (p. 172). 

Shah Jahan, defeated near Allahabad, returns through Bengal and Gol- 
conda (p. 173). 

Birth of Murad Bakhsh (p. 173). 

Malik ‘Ambar attacks Bijapur (pp. 173, 262). 

Shah Jahan joins Malik ‘Ambar and unsuccessfully besieges Burhanpur 
(pp. 173, 263). 

Parviz and Mahabat Khan return to Deccan and Shah Jahan retires to 
Balaghat and offers submission (p. 173). 

Mahabat Khan appointed governor of Bengal and summoned to court 
(p- 174)- 

Jahangir starts for Kabul, and is seized by Mahabat Khan (p. 174). 

Death of Malik ‘Ambar (p. 176). 


604 


A.D. 
1626 


1627 
1628 


1629 


1630 
1631 


1632 
1633 
1634 


1635 
1636 


1637 
1638 
1639 
1640 
1641 


1644 
1645 


1646 
1647 
1648 
1649 
1651 


1652 


CHRONOLOGY 


Shah Jahan moves north towards Sind to meet Mahabat Khan, who leaves 
the emperor (p. 177). 

Parviz dies at Burhanpur (p. 177). 

Jahangir starts for Kashmir, and dies on return journey (p. 178). 

Dawar Bakhsh proclaimed successor (p. 183). 

Birth of Shivaji. 

Shah Jahan proclaimed emperor (p. 183). 

Dawar Bakhsh murdered (p. 183). 

Jujhar Singh’s rebellion (p. 184). 

Rebellion of Khan Jahan Lodi (p. 185). 

Shah Jahin leaves Agra for Deccan (pp. 186, 264). 

Shah Jahan invades Ahmadnagar territory (pp. 186, 264). 

Kh4n Jahan finally defeated and slain (p. 188). 

Death of Mumt4z Mahall (p. 189). 

Mughuls invade Bijapur (pp. 189, 264). 

Sack of Hooghly (p. 191). 

English factories opened at Balasore and Hariharpur (p. 306). 

Daulatabad stormed and end of Ahmadnagar dynasty (pp. 193, 265). 

Abdal of Baltistan submits (p. 198). 

Unsuccessful siege of Parenda (pp. 194, 266). 

Death of Mahabat Khan (p. 194). 

Insurrection in Bundelkhand (p. 194). 

Expedition against Garhwal (p. 207). 

Peace made with Bijapur (pp. 197, 267). 

Shahji submits, and enters service of Bijapur (pp. 198, 267). 

Aurangzib appointed viceroy of Deccan (p. 267). 

Annexation of Baglan (p. 200). 

Peace between Mughuls and Ahom king (pp. 200, 233). 

Qandahfar recovered by Mughuls (p. 199). 

Invasion of Balkh planned (p. 202). 

Foundation of new Delhi laid (p. 220). 

Foundation of Fort St George, Madras (p. 306). 

Revolt in Kangra (p. 200). 

Cheros in Palamau subdued (p. 201). 

Death of Asaf Khan (p. 201). 

Aurangzib resigns viceroyalty of Deccan (p. 268). 

Death of Nir Jahan (p. 202) and of Guri Har Govind (p. 245). 

Invasion of Balkh (p. 202). 

Shivaji captures Torna (p. 268). 

Balkh taken by Murad Bakhsh (p. 209). 

Aurangzib replaces Murad Bakhsh but withdraws to Kabul (p. 204) 

Shivaji captures Kondhana (Sinhgarh) and other forts (p. 268). 

Shahji imprisoned in Bijapur (p. 268). 

Ruler of Bijapur recognized as “Shah” (p. 208). 

Persians recover Qandahfr (p. 205). 

Inauguration of new Delhi (p. 205). 

Aurangzib re-appointed to Deccan (p. 269). 

English factory opened at Hooghly (p. 306). 

Shuja‘ grants permission to English to trade in Bengal (p. 306). 


A.D. 
1652 
1654 


1655 
1656 


1657 


1658 


1659 


1660 


1661 


1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1672 


1673 
1674 


1675 
1676 


1677 


CHRONOLOGY 6os 


Aurangzib fails to recover Qandahfr (p. 206). 

Expedition against Garhwal (p. 207). 

Aurangzib attacks Hyderabad and Golconda (pp. 208, 270). 

Golconda princess marries Aurangzib’s son (pp. 208, 270). 

GarhwéAl submits (p. 207). 

Aurangzib interferes in succession to Bijapur (pp. 209, 270). 

Shivaji raids Abmadnagar and Junnar, but is pardoned (pp. 210, 272). 

Aurangzib takes Bidar, Kalyani and Gulbarga (p. 271). 

Iliness of Shah Jahan (p. 211). 

Murad and Shuja‘ rebel (p. 211). 

Shuja‘ defeated near Benares (p. 211). 

Aurangzib defeats royalists at Dharmatpur (p. 212). 

Battle of Samogarh (p. 213). 

Aurangzib crowned at Delhi (pp. 215, 222). 

Shuja‘ defeated at Khajuha (p. 224). 

Dara defeated at Deorai and executed at Delhi (p. 227), 

Second coronation of Aurangzib (p. 228). 

Shivaji murders Afzal Khan (p. 272). 

Shuja‘ driven from Bengal flees to Arakan (pp. 226, 480). 

Mir Jumla appointed to Bengal (p. 234). 

Mughuls occupy Poona and Chakan (p. 257). 

Shuja‘ killed in Arakan (pp. 226, 481). 

Murad Bakhsh executed (p. 228). 

Capture of Cooch Behar (p. 234). 

Assam occupied (p. 234). Cooch Behar recovered by its Raja (p. 236). 
Peace with Ahoms (p. 235). 

Death of Mir Jumla (p. 235). 

Shivaji raids Poona (p. 257). 

Shivaji assumes royal title (p. 273) and sacks Surat (p. 258). 

Jay Singh defeats Shivaji (p. 258). 

Death of Shah Jahan (p. 233). 

Chittagong captured (pp. 237, 481). 

Shivaji visits Agra, and escapes (p. 258). 

Yisufzais rebel (p. 238). 

Aheéms recover Assam (p. 235). 

Intolerant religious ordinances issued (p. 230). 

Sholapur ceded to Mughuls (p. 273). 

Destruction of temples ordered (p. 241). 

Jat rebellion (p. 243). 

Shivaji rebels and again sacks Surat (p. 258). 

Chhatra Sal becomes leader of Bundelas (p. 313). 

Rebellion of Afridis (p. 238), and of Satnamis (p. 243). 

Civil war in Bijapur (p. 255). 

Shivaji sacks Hubli (p. 275). 

Aurangzib conducts campaign against Afghan tribes (p. 239). 

Shivaji assumes title of Chhatrapati (pp. 259, 275). 

Guri Tegh Bahadur executed (p. 245). 

Unsuccessful invasion of Bijapur (p. 255). 

Shivaji conquers Carnatic and Mysore (pp. 259, 276). 


A.D. 
1678 
1679 


1680 
1681 


1682 
1685 


1686 


1687 


1688 
1689 
1690 


1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 


1700 


1701 


CHRONOLOGY 


Marwar occupied by Mughuls (p. 247), 

Gauhiti temporarily recovered by Mughuls (p. 235). 

First English ship enters Ganges (p. 307). 

Jizya re-imposed (p. 242). 

Mughuls again invade Bijapur unsuccessfully (pp. 259, 278). 
Attack on Mewar (p. 248). 

Death of Shivaji and succession of Shambhiji (pp. 259, 278, 279). 
Kamrip finally lost by Mughuls (p. 236). 

Prince Akbar rebels (p. 250). 

Mewar regains freedom (p. 252). 

Aurangzib sets out for Deccan (p. 281). 

Aurangzib attacks the Marathas (p. 282). 

Siege of Bijapur (p. 285). 

King of Golconda submits to Aurangzib (p. 287). 

Jat rebellion (p. 305). 

Fall of Bijapur (p. 287). 

English sack and burn Hooghly (p. 308). 

Prince Akbar sails for Persia (p. 284). 

Shah ‘Alam imprisoned (p. 287). 

Golconda captured (p. 289). 

Durjan Sal seizes Bindi (p. 303). 

English expelled from Hijili (p. 308). 

Marathas plunder Conjeveram (p. 291). 
Jats rob Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra (p. 305). 

English factors imprisoned at Surat (p. 309). 

Shambhiji captured and executed. Raji Ram succeeds (p. 284). 
Aurangzib supreme in north India and Deccan (p. 284). 

English abandon Bengal (p. 308) and are besieged in Bombay (p. 309). 
Mughuls besiege Raja Ram in Gingee (p. 292). 


‘ Maratha successes near Satara (p. 299). 


Peace made between Mughuls and English (p. 309). 

Renewed Maratha activity in Deccan (p. 294). 

Marathas raid Berar (p. 294). 

Shahji II of Tanjore makes peace with Mughuls (p. 293). 
Mughul army defeated by Marathas near Chitaldroog (p. 294). 
Shah ‘Alam appointed viceroy of Punjab and Sind (p. 296). 
Mughul ships taken by English pirates (p. 309). 

Maratha dissensions (p. 295). 

Rebellion in Gondwana (p. 314). 

Santaji Ghorpare murdered (p. 295). 

Gingee stormed (p. 293). 

Ajit Singh of Marwéar pardoned (p. 304). 

English and Dutch piracy (p. 310). 

Raja Ram defeated by Bidar Bakht (p. 295). 

Siege of Satara (p. 297). 

First Maratha raid in Malwa (p. 313). 

Death of Raja Ram (p. 295) and disputes over succession (p. 392). 
Satara taken by Mughuls (p. 297). 

Aurangzib takes Parli and other forts (pp. 297, 298). 


A.D. 
1701 
1702 
1703 


1704 
1705 


1706 


1707 


1708 


1709 
1710 


1711 


1712 


1713 


1714 


1715 


1716 


1717 
1718 


1719 
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Ja‘far Khan appointed revenue minister of Bengal (p. 912). 

Durga Das rebels (p. 304). 

Sinhgarh taken by bribery (p. 298). 

Marathas stop Mughul communications between northern and southern 
India (p. 319). 

Death of Muhammad Akbar (p. 302). 

Chhatra Sal recognized by Aurangzib (p. 314). 

Serious illness of Aurangzib (p. 299). 

Durga Das restored to office (p. 304). 

Baroda sacked by Marathas and Kolis (pp. 306, 315). 

Maratha raids in southern India (p. gor). 

Aurangzib separates his sons (p. 01). 

Death of Aurangzib (p. 302). 

Rathor war of independence (p. 303). 

Prince Mu‘azzam becomes emperor as Bah&dur Shah (p. 319). 

Prince A‘zam asserts claim in Deccan (p. 319). 

Prince Kam Bakhsh crowns himself (p. 321), 

A‘zam defeated near Jajau and slain (p. 320). 

Shahii recognized as Maratha king (p. 392). 

Ajit Singh submits to Bahadur Shah (p. 321). 

Bahadur Shah marches against Kam Bakhsh (p. 321). 

Rajputs again rebel (p. 321). 

Death of Gurii Govind Singh and revolt of Banda (p. 322), 

Kam Bakhsh defeated and killed (p. 321), 

Rajputs pardoned (p. 322). 

Bahadur Shah attacks Sikhs (p. 323). 

Sirhind recovered by Mughuls (p. 323). 

Shiah-Sunni dissension at Delhi (p. 324). 

Death of Bahadur Shah (p. 324) and contest for succession (p. 325). 

Jahandar becomes emperor (p. 326). 

Farrukh-siyar with help of Sayyid brothers gains battle of Khajuha (p. 327). 

Farrukh-siyar defeats Jahandar near Agra (p. 328), and is enthroned 
(p. 390). 

Jahandar murdered (p. 330). 

Expédition against the Sikhs (p. 335). 

Mughuls invade Marwar (p. 333). 

Intrigues against the Sayyids (p. 334). 

Sayyid Husain ‘Ali appointed viceroy of Deccan (p. 334). 

William Hamilton visits Delhi (p. 935). 

Surrender of the Sikhs (p. 335). 

Execution of Banda (p. 335). 

Raja Jay Singh attacks Jats (p. $36). 

Jizya re-imposed (p. 337). 

Churaman Jat visits Delhi (p. 336). 

Plot to seize Sayyid ‘Abdullah (p. 337). 

Husain ‘Ali returns to Delhi and proposes concessions to Marathas 

- 338 ; 
pee and strangled and Rafi‘-ud-Darajat succeeds (p. 339). 
Fizya abolished (p. 340) and re-imposed (p. 346). 


1721 
1722 


1723 
1724 


1725 


1726 


1727 


1728 
1729 
1730 


1731 


1732 
1734 
1735 
1736 


1737 


CHRONOLOGY 


Death of Rafi‘-ud-Darajat, and of his successor Rafi‘-ud-Daula (Shah 
Jahan II) (p. 340). 

Raushan-Akhtar succeeds as Muhammad Shih (p. 340). 

Quarrels between Sayyid brothers (p. 342). 

Death of Balaji Peshwa and succession of Baji Rao (p. 396). 

Niza4m-ul-Mulk invades Khandesh (p. 343) and defeats Sayyid forces in 
Berar (pp. 343, 399)- 

Assassination of Sayyid Husain ‘Ali (p. 344). 

Sayyid ‘Abdullah proclaims Ibrahim as emperor, but is defeated by 
imperial army (p. 345). 

Jizya abandoned (p. 346). 

Marathas obtain hold on Gujarat (p. 398). 

Ajit Singh rebels but submits (pp. 346, 347). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk returns to Delhi and becomes minister (p. 347). 

Sayyid ‘Abdullah poisoned (p. 348). 

Sa‘adat Khan, Burhan-ul-Mulk, appointed viceroy of Oudh (p. 348). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk leaves Delhi (p. 349). 

Qamar-ud-din becomes minister (p. 349). 

Abhay Singh succeeds Ajit Singh (p. 352). 

Battle of Shakarkhelda, Nizim now independent (pp. 350, 377, 399). 

Baji Rao crosses Narbada (p. 397). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk receives title of Asaf Jah and comes to terms with Marathas 
(Pp. 359, 379): 

Muhammad Khan Bangash becomes governor of Allahabad (p. 353). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk’s attempts on Gujarat (p. 351). 

Death of Ja‘far Khan (p. 364). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk supports Shambhiji (pp. 380, 400). 

Khan Dauran becomes minister (p. 351). 

Abhay Singh appointed governor of Gujarat (p. 352). 

Arakanese raid in Bengal (p. 479). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk takes Poona but compelled to evacuate it (pp. 381, 400). 

Treaty of Mungi Shevgaon (pp. 381, 400). 

Marathas defeat Muhammad Khan Bangash in Bundelkhand (p. 353). 

Nadir Quli expels Afghans from Persia (p. 357). 

Sarbuland Khan’s contest with Abhay Singh (p. 352). ° 

Shahi’s army defeats Shambhiji (p. 401). 

Muhammad Khan Bangash appointed to Malwa (p. 354). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk incites Marathas to invade northern India (pp. 351, 382). 

Baji Rao establishes Maratha authority in Gujarat (p. 401). 

Treaty of Warna between Shahi and Shambhiji (p. 401). 

Baji Rao invades Malwa (p. 402). 

Raja Jay Singh replaces Muhammad Khan in Malwa (p. 354). 

Marathas capture Hindaun (p. 354). 

Marathas sack Sambhar (p. 354). 

Baji Rao recognized by emperor as governor of Malwa (pp. 354, 402). 

Rebellion in Kora (p. 355). 

Baji Rao’s claims for territory and tribute (p. 355). 

Nadir Shah becomes king of Persia (p. 357). 

Mughuls attack Holkar near Bhadawar (p. 356). 


A.D. 
1737 


1798 


1739 


1740 


1741 


1742 


1743 


1744 
1745 


1746 
1747 


1748 


1749 
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Baji raids almost to Delhi and is formally appointed governor of Malwa 
(pp. 356, 403). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk visits Delhi (p. 382). 

Marathas over-run Konkan and besiege Bassein (p. 405). 

Chanda Sahib seizes Trichinopoly (p. 384). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk makes terms with Marathas (p. 357). 

Nadir Shah takes Kabul and invades India (p. 357). 

Maratha depredations in Berar (p. 383). 

Nadir Shah defeats Mughuls near Karnal (p. 360), enters Delhi and orders 
massacre (p. 361). 

Burhan-ul-Mulk dies and is succeeded by Safdar Jang (p. 362). 

Mughuls lose Kabul and trans-Indus territory (p. 362). 

Death of Shuja‘-ud-Daula of Bengal (p. 364). 

English obtain rights to trade in Deccan (p. 406). 

‘Ali Vardi Khan appointed to Bengal (p. 364). 

Marathas invade Arcot. Dost ‘Ali killed (p. 384). 

Death of Baji Rao and succession of Balaji Rao (pp. 365, 407). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk finally leaves Delhi (p. 383). 

Nasir Jang rebels against Nizam-ul-Mulk (pp. 366, 383). 

‘Ali Vardi Khan reduces Orissa (p. 366). 

Marathas capture Trichinopoly and Chanda Sahib (p. 384). 

Death of Chimaji Appa (p. 407). 

Bhaskar Pant invades Bengal (p. 367) and is driven out by ‘Ali Vardi Khan 
(p. 368). 

‘Maratha ditch” dug round Calcutta (p. 408). 

Raghiji Bhonsle invades Bengal. Chauth of Bihar granted to Peshwa 
(p. 368). 

Nizam-ul-Mulk takes Arcot and instals Anvar-ud-din (p. 384). 

Death of Raja Jay Singh (p. 368), and of Muhammad Khan Bangash 
(Pp. 429). 

Treaty between Nizam-ul-Mulk and Marathas (p. 384). 

Raghiji Bhonsle’s troops invade Bengal (p. 441). 

Rohilla insurrection under ‘Ali Muhammad Khan (p. 370). 

Raghiji Bhonsle occupies Orissa, but is defeated at battle of Katwa (p. 441). 

Mir, Ja‘far appointed to Orissa (p. 442). 

Murder of ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk (p. 371). 

‘Ali Vardi Khan defeats Marathas near Burdwan (p. 442). 

Nadir Shah assassinated (p. 371). 

Famine in Gujarat (p. 384). 

Ahmad Shah Abdali crosses Indus (p. 372). 

Death of Qamar-ud-din Khan (p. 373). 

Ahmad Shah Abdali retreats to Kabul (p. 373). 

Death of Muhammad Shah and succession of Ahmad Shah Bahadur 
(p- 373). 

Death of Nizam-ul-Mulk and succession of Nasir Jang (pp. 384, 385). 

Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Sahib seize Arcot (p. 387). 

Qaim Jang Bangash killed by Rohillas (p. 429). 

Death of Shahi and succession of Ram Raja (p. 410). 

Ahmad Shah Abdali invades Punjab (p. 429). 
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A.D. 
1749 
1750 


1751 


1752 


1753 


1754 


1755 
1756 


1757 


1758 


1759 


1760 


1761 


1762 
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Ahmad Khan Bangash defeats Naval Rai and Safdar Jang (p. 430). 

Nasir Jang defeats Muzaffar Jang but is killed. Muzaffar Jang 
by French (p. 387). 

R4m Raja imprisoned by Tara Bai (p. 411). 

Muzaffar Jang killed and succeeded by Salabat Jang (p. 387). 

Peshwa favours succession of Ghazi-ud-din at Hyderabad but is defeated 
by Salabat Jang with aid of French (pp. 387, 410). 

Safdar Jang invites Marathas to Diab and defeats Bangash and Rohilla 
Afghans (pp. 415, 431). 

Orissa surrendered to the Marathas (pp. 408, 443). 

Punjab and Multan ceded to Ahmad Shah Abdali (p. 434). 

Ghizi-ud-din sets out for Deccan. Alliance between Salabat Jang and 
Marathas. Ghazi-ud-din poisoned (pp. 388, 412, 434). 

Shah Nawaz Khan appointed regent in Deccan (p. 388). 

Safdar Jang’s revolt at Delhi (p. 435). 

Gaikwiar establishes himself in Gujarat (p. 411). 

Ahmad Shah Bahadur deposed and succeeded by ‘Alamgir II (p. 436). 

Shah Nawaz exacts tribute from Raghiji Bhonsle of Nagpur (p. 389). 

Peshw4 invades Carnatic (p. 412). 

Death of Safdar Jang and succession of Shuja‘-ud-daula (p. 439). 

Mughul attempt to recover Punjab (p. 437). 

Clive and Watson defeat Angrias (p. 394). 

Attempt by Shah Nawaz to dismiss French (p. 389). 

Death of ‘Ali Vardi Khan and succession of Siraj-ud-Daula (p. 443). 

Ahmad Shah Abdali sacks Delhi and Muttra (pp. 416, 438). 

Shah Nawaz replaced by Basdlat Jang and later by Nizam ‘Ali (p. 389). 

‘Ali Gauhar escapes from Delhi (p. 440). 

Clive’s victory at Plassey (p. 443). 

Marathas invade Punjab (pp. 416, 445). 

Shah Nawaz murdered. French influence at Hyderabad wanes and Bussy 
departs (pp. 390, 412). 

‘Ali Gauhar invades Bihar (p. 443). 

Ahmad Shah Abdali expels Marathas from Punjab (pp. 416, 445). 

Marathas attack Najib-ud-daula (p. 444). 

‘Alamgir II assassinated and succeeded by Shah Jahan III (p. 444). 

Ahmad Shah Abdali defeats Sindia at Barari Ghat and Holkar at Sikandara- 
bad (pp. 416, 446). 

Marathas invade Hyderabad (p. 390). 

Battle of Udgir (pp. 390, 413). 

Maratha army sets out for north (pp. 417, 446). 

Shah Jahan III deposed and Javan Bakht nominally enthroned (p. 447). 

Battle of Panipat (pp. 420, 448). 

‘Ali Gauhar becomes emperor as Shah ‘Alam II (p. 448). 

Shuja‘-ud-Daula appointed minister (p. 448). 

Nizam ‘Ali invades Maharashtra (p. 391). 

Death of Balaji Peshwa (p. 425). 

Nizam ‘Ali imprisons Salabat Jang and recognized by emperor as viceroy 
(p. 391). 


1404 
1430 
1434 
1459 
153! 
1541 
1542 
1344 
1546 
1547 
1551 
1556 
1560 
1563 
1564 
1568 
1576 
1581 
1593 
1599 
1605 
1607 
1610 
1613 
1617 
1622 
1627 
1628 


1629 
1638 
1647 
1648 
1652 
1658 
1661 


1662 
1666 
1670 
1672 
1673 


1677 
1680 


1687 
1688 
1692 
1698 
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Narameikhla flies from Arakan to Bengal (p. 477). 
Narameikhla re-instated (p. 477). 

Narameikhla dies and ‘Ali Khan succeeds (p. 477). 

‘Ali Khan succeeded by Basawpyu (p. 477). 

Minbin (Zabauk Shah) succeeds (p. 477). 

Tabinshwehti annexes Pegii (p. 483). 

Tabinshwehti annexes Prome (p. 483). 

Tabinshwehti annexes upper Burma (p. 483). 
Tabinshwehti crowned king of all Burma and annexes Arakan (p. 483). 
Burmese expedition against Siam (p. 483). 

Tabinshwehti murdered and succeeded by Bayinnaung (p. 485). 
Expedition to Katha (p. 487). 

Envoys sent to Goa to recover Buddha tooth (p. 489). 
Invasion of Siam (p. 488). 

Rebellion in Burma (p. 492). 

Siege of Ayuthia (pp. 488, 489). 

Arrival of Buddha tooth in Burma (p. 489). 

Nandabayin succeeds Bayinnaung (p. 492). 

Minrazagyi (Salim Shah) succeeds in Arakan (p. 478). 
Arakanese and Siamese invade Pegii (p. 493). 
Anaukpetlun succeeds Nandabayin (p. 494). 
Anaukpetlun takes Prome (p. 494). 

Anaukpetlun takes Toungoo (p. 494). 

Anaukpetlun attacks De Brito in Syriam (p. 494). 
Minhkamaung (Husain Shah) expels Portuguese from Sandwip (p. 478). 
Thirithudamma succeeds Minhkamaung (p. 479). 

Dutch establish factory in Burma (p. 495). 

Last payment of tribute by Burma to China (p. 494). 
Anaukpetlun murdered by Minredeippa (p. 495). 
Minredeippa executed and succeeded by Thalun (p. 496). 
Narapatigyi succeeds Thirithudamma (p. 480). 

British establish factory in Burma (p. 495). 

Pindale succeeds Thalun (p. 497). 

Sandathudamma becomes king of Arakan (p. 480). 
Yung-li, last Ming emperor of China, flies to Bhamo (p. 497). 
Shuja‘ executed in Arakan (p. 481). 

Pindale drowned and succeeded by Pye (p. 499). 

Yung-li surrendered to viceroy of Yiinnan (p. 499). 
Chittagong captured by Mughuls (p. 481). 

Massacre of Dutch at Mrohaung (p. 480). 

Narawara succeeds Pye (p. 499). 

Minrekyawdin succeeds Narawara (p. 499). 

Dutch withdraw from Burma (p. 495). 

Jjatapon horoscopes compiled (p. 500). 

English unsuccessfully claim Mergui (p. 500). 

French build fort at Mergui (p. 500). 

English ship seized at Syriam (p. 501). 

Sane succeeds Minrekyawdin (p. 499). 
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A.D. 
1710 
1714 
1721 
1722 
1724 


1731 
1733 
1738 
1740 
1747 
1750 
1752 


1753 


1754 
1755 


1756 


1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 


1763 
1764 
1765 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1773 
1776 
1782 
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Sandawiziya becomes king of Arakan (p. 482). 
Taninganwe succeeds Sane (p. 499). 

Italian mission founded at Ava (p. 500). 

English factory established at Syriam (p. 501). 
Yazawwingyi chronicle compiled (p. 500). 

Manipuri raids begin (p. 502). 

Sandawiziya murdered (p. 482), 

Mahadammayaza succeeds Taninganwe (p. 502). 
Manipuri raids extend to Ava (p. 502). 

Talaings set up Htaw Buddhaketi as king (p. 503). 
Htaw Buddhaketi replaced by Binnya Dala (p. 503). 
Manu Ring dhammathat compiled (p. 508). 

Talaings take Ava (p. 503). 

Alaungpaya founds new dynasty (p. 504). 

Alaungpaya expels Talaings (p. 504). 

English occupy Negrais (p. 505). 

Talaings execute captive king of Ava (p. 505). 
Alaungpaya annexes country as far as Rangoon (p. 505). 
Expedition against Manipur (p. 509). 

Burmese capture Syriam (p. 506). 

Alaungpaya advances on Pegi (p. 507). 

Negrais and site at Bassein ceded to English (p. 505). 
Alaungpaya enters Imphal (p. 509). 

Massacre of English at Negrais (p. 510). 

Alaungpaya takes Tenasserim and invades Siam (p. 510). 
Death of Alaungpaya and Naungdawegyi succeeds (pp. 511, 512). 
Hsinbyushin succeeds Naungdawgyi (p. 512). 

Invasion of Siam (p. 513). 

Ava becomes capital (p. 512). 

Ayuthia stormed (p. 515). 

Paya Tak reoccupies Ayuthia and founds Bangkok (p. 520). 
Chinese invasion repelled (p. 517). 

Fresh expedition against Manipur (p. 518). 

Talaing rebellion (p. 519). 

Singu succeeds Hsinbyushin (p. 520). 

Singu killed and succeeded by Bodawpaya (p. 522). 
Thamada becomes last king of Arakan (p. 482). 
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A.H. 


932 
937 
(945 
962 
963 
1014 
1037 


1037 
1068 


1068 
1068 
1118 
111g 
111g 
1124 
1124 
1124 
113I 
1131 
1131 
(1132 
1161 
1167 


1173 


1173 
(1202 


1221 
1253 
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1. THE MUGHUL EMPERORS OF INDIA 


Babur, Zahir-ud-din 

Humiayin, Nasir-ud-din 

[Sher Shah, Sir] 

Humiyin (restored) 

Akbar, Jalal-ud-din 

Jahangir, Nir-ud-din 

Dawar Bakhsh 

Shah Jahan, Shihab-ud-din 

Murad Bakhsh 

Shah Shuja‘ 

Aurangzib ‘Alamgir, Muhiy-ud-din 
A‘zam Shah 

Kam Bakhsh 

Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, Qutb-ud-din 
‘Azim-ush-Shan 

Jahandar Shah, Mu‘izz-ud-din 
Farrukh-siyar, Muhiy-ud-din 
Rafi‘-ud-Darajat 

Shah Jahan II (Rafi‘-ud-Daula) 
Muhammad Shah, Nasir-ud-din 
Ibrahim 

Ahmad Shah Bahadur, Mujahid-ud-din 
‘Alamgir II, ‘Aziz-ud-din 

Shah Jahan III 

Shah ‘Alam II, Jalal-ud-din 

Bidar Bakht 

Muhammad Akbar II, Mu‘in-ud-din 
Bahadur Shah II, Siraj-ud-din 


A.D. 
1526 
1530 
1538) 
1555 
1556 
1605 
1627 
1628 
1657 
1657 
1658 
1707 
1707 
1707 
1712 
1712 
1713 
1719 
1719 
1719 
1720) 
1748 
1754 
1759 
1759 
1788) 
1806 
1837 
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A.H. 
945) 
952 
961 
962 
962 


CHRONOLOGY 


2. THE SOR DYNASTY 


Sher Shah 

Islam Shah 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah 
Ibrahim Shah 
Sikandar Shah 


A.D. 


1538-9 
1545 
1554 
1555 
1555 


1 See N. K. Bhattasali, “The date of Sher Shah’s accession” in Islamic Culture, 


1936, 


. 127. 
ke histories (Elliot, rv, p. 505) give this date, but the latest date known on 


coins of Islam Shah is 960, which is also found on coins of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah. 
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3. THE MARATHA DYNASTY 


A.D. 
Shivaji 1674 
Shambhiji 1680 
Raja Ram (regent) 1689 
Tara Bai 1700 
Shahi: 1708 
Ram Raja 1749 
Shahi: 1777 


Pratap Singh 1810 
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5 THE NAWABS OF OUDH 


A.H. A.D. 
1136 Sa‘adat Khan 1724 
1152 Safdar Jang 1739 
1167 Shuja‘-ud-Daula 1754 


5. GENEALOGY OF THE NAWABS OF OUDH! 
Mir Muhammad Nasir 


| | 
Mir Muhammad Amin Daughter = Ja‘far Beg Khan 
SA‘ADAT KHAN, _ ? 
Burhan-ul-Mulk (1) 
Sadr-i-Jahan, or = Mirza. Muhammad Mugim, 
Sadr-un-Nisa Begam Abu-’l-Mansir Khan, 


SAFDAR JANG (2) 


alal-ud-din Haidar, 
SHUJA‘-UD-DAULA ( 3) 


1 See A. L. Srivastava, The First Two Nawabs of Oudh, Lucknow, 1930. 
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7. THE TOUNGOO DYNASTY IN BURMA 


Bayinnaung 
Nandabayin 

(Petty rulers) 
Anaukpetlun 
Minredeippa 
Thalun 
Pindale 
Pye 
Narawara 
Minrekyawdin 
Sane 
Taninganwe 
Mahadammayaza-Dipati 


A.De 
155! 
1581-99 


1605 
1628 
1629 
1648 
1661 
1672 
1673 
1698 
1714 
1733-52 


7. GENEALOGY OF THE TOUNGOO DYNASTY 


Bayinnaung 
Nandabayin Son 
| 
Anaukpetlun Thalun 
RL #2... 2 ~ 
Pindale Pye 


Son 


Narawara Minrekyawdin 


Sane 


Taninganwe 


Mahadammayaza-Dipati 


INDEX 


A‘azz-ud-din, prince, 438 
“Abbasid Caliphate, 3 
Abdi! of Baltistan, 198-9 
‘Abdul-‘Aziz, Janid, 202, 204 
‘Abdul-Ghafiir (merchant), 309 
‘Abdul-Ghafir, Shah, 351-2 
‘Abdul-Hamid Khan, 315 
‘Abdul-Karim Buhlil Khan (of Bijapur), 
becomes minister and dies, 255; his 
Seven 274; routed by Marathas, 
ills Khavass Khan, 275; his negotia- 
tions with Golconda, and death, 277 
‘Abdullah II (Shaibanid), 134, 136, 144 
‘Abdullah (Makhdiim-ul-Mulk), 62, 114 
‘Abdullah, Mirza (‘Ali Gauhar, g.v.), son 
of ° ir II, 437 
‘Abdullah, Qazi, 288 
‘Abdullah Bhatari, see Afzal Khan, 257 
‘Abdullah Khan (Firiz Jang), defeats 
Karan Singh of Mewar, 158; his rash 
campaign in Deccan, 160; joins Shah 
Jahan’s rebellion, 171; fails in Gujarat, 
besieges Allahabad, 172; becomes re- 
cluse, 173; in Bundelkhand, 184-5; 
inst Khan Jahan, 187; in Bundel- 
and and Baghelkhand, 201 
‘Abdullah Khan (of Kashghar), 229 
‘Abdullah Khan, Sayyid, 116 
‘Abdullah Khan, Sayyid (Hasan ‘Ali of 
Barha, later Qutb-ul-Mulk), supports 
Farrukh-siyar, 327; at battle of Samo- 
garh, 328-9; becomes minister and re- 
ceives titles, 331; abets malpractices over 
revenue, 337; forces interview with 
Farrukh-siyar, 338; has Farrukh-siyar 
murdered and sets up Raf Agta dant 
» 3953 ; in growi isfavour, 
aie. a U arenes N. Indsa, 445 de- 
Reated and jaken aia at Bilochpur, 
p43 poisoned, 3 
‘Abdullah Khan oe 82, 83, 88, 91 
‘Abdullah Niyazi, 61, 62 
‘Abdullah Pani, 289 
‘Abdullah Qutb Shah (of Golconda), suc- 
ceeds, 196, 261; his character, 253; aids 
Bijapur, 254-5; insulted by Shah Jahan, 
266; confiscates Mir treats property, 
269; his treatment of Aurangzib, 270; 
his death, 273 
‘Abdul-Latif, 76, 78, 82 
*Abdul-Muhammad, 255, 274 
‘Abdul-Mimin (Shaibanid), 144 
‘Abdul-Q adir Badaiini, see Badatni 
‘Abdul-Wahhab, 232 
‘Abdul-Wasi, 86 
*‘Abdun-Nabi (commandant), 243 
*‘Abdun-Nabi (Sadr-us-Sudir), appointed, 
go; a leader of Sunni party, 114; opposes 
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Makhdiim-ul-Mulk, 120; dismissed from 
office, 121; signs Infallibility Decree, but 
banished, 123; returns and strangled, 


129 

‘Abdur-Rahim (or Mirzi Khan), son of 
Bairam Khan, becomes Khan Khanén 

_(4:0+)5 78 

Abdur-Rahman, 150 

“Abdur-Rashid, see Qutb Khan 

‘Abdur-Rasil, 264, 265 

‘Abdur-Rauf, 284 

‘Abdur-Razziaq, 

‘Abdur-Razzaq, Pari, 28 

‘Abdus-Samad Khan, 328, 331, 335 

Abhay Singh (of Marwar), attends at 
court, 333; succeeds Ajit Singh and be- 
comes viceroy of Gujarat, 352, 401; is 
dismissed, 355, 369; 368; kills Pilaji 
Gaikwar, 402 

Abii, Mount, 542 

Abi Baga, 18 

Abv-’!-Fath, 85, 131, 135 

Abu-’!-Fazl, accounts of Babur’s invasions, 
10; 45; as adviser to Akbar, 76, 82; de- 
scribes Akbar’s buildings at Agra, 89; 
g6 n. 1; excuses Akbar’s massacre at 
Chitor, 995 gives Akbar’s reasons for 
building Fathpur Sikri, 103; describes 
Ahmadabad, 104; attributes rebellion of 
1580 to branding rules, 110; first pre- 
sentation and character, 111; his esti- 
mate of Todar Mal, and of Akbar’s 
religious ecstasy, 119; supports Akbar’s 
spiritual authority, 121; explains Akbar’s 
hypocrisy, 124; his letter to Philip II of 
Spain, 129; records Akbar’s “Happy 
Sayings”, 131; on Bhagwan Das’ death, 
196; on Todar Mal, 138; 142; his dislike 
of Salim (Jahangir), marches to Deccan, 
144; negotiates with Chand Sultan, 145; 

overnor of Khandesh, 146; hated 2 
ye 147 : oe seers with Murtaza IJ, 

148; murdered, 149; his appetite, 4 

Abu-’|-Hasan, Khvaja, 186, ‘89 _ 

Abu-’l-Hasan Tana (or Qutb) Shah, 253, 
266, 274; aids Shivaji’s designs on Car- 
natic, 276; reconciles Mas‘id Khan and 
‘Abdul-Karim Khan, 277; resigns royal 
functions, 286; takes refuge in Golconda, 
287; final interview with Aurangzib, 
imprisoned at Daulatébad, 290 

Abu-’|-Khair Khan, 3 

Abu-’l-Ma‘ali, 70, 85, 86 

Abu-’l-Mansir Khan, see Safdar Jang, 962 

Abu-’1-Talib (Kalim), 220 

abwab, 231 

Abyssinia, 229, 317; Abyssinians of Janjira, 
404, 


40 
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Achetk, 509 

Acquaviva, 121, 130 

Acworth, H. A., 427 n 

Adam (G: Adam (¢ akkhar), 61, 69, 86 

ulf of, 309 

Adham Khan, 75, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83; his 
tomb, 526, 532 

oo Gran nit 245, 426 

‘Adil Khe ae used by Mughuls for 

s of f Bijapur, 266 
qtipreen to Bayana, rebels 

ger is defeate 

‘Adil Shah, passing the rales of Bijapur at 
the time; architecture, 570~4 

‘Adil Shah Sar, succeeds, 64; suspects his 
nobles, 65; crushes rebellion at Ujjain, 
defeats Ibrahim Shah, 66; killed in 
battle with king of Bengal, 0, 73 
dina Beg Khan, misleads Shah Nawaz 
Khan, 372; aprotic governor of Punjab, 
but expelled, 438; conspires with Sikhs, 

ields to Martha: and dies, 445 


Admiral of Maratha fleet, 393; =Sarkhel, 
94; of Mughuls, 404 
Adoni, 285, gue 
Aduminnyo, 4 
Adventure, ea aro 
Afghanistan taken by Ahmad Shah Abdali, 


Af zhane, on N.W. frontier, 237-40; quarrels 
4 Bijapur, 276; subdued in Bengal, 3115 
in Malwa, 313; resist Sikhs, 322; support 
Sunnis, 324; unimportant in first half of 
eighteenth century, 332; invade Persia, 
349; expelled by Nadir Shah, 357; 
attempt to stop him at Jamrid, 358; 
Rohilla branch of settle in India, 370; 
rebels in Bihar, 441, 442; Delhi dynasty’s 
style of architecture, 525 

Afonso, 191, 192 

Afridis, 136, 238 

Afshar Turks, 357 

Afzal Khan, 257; killed by Shivaji, 272; 
celebrated in ballads, 427 

Agra, coupes by Humayan, 13; raided 

Tatar Khan, 23; adorned by Sher 
Shah, 52; peioead Akbar, 89; Shah 
ahan proclaimed at, 183; renamed Ak- 
arabad, 205; Christian risoners at, 
Q175_ rebuilt by Shah Jahan, 220; 
Shivaji’s visit ye 258; threatened by 


Jats, 305; besi sd by ‘Azim-ush-Shan 
capitulates to B ur Shah, 319; Niki- 
siyar pele emperor at, 340; its 


early brick citadel, 523; Babur’s mosque 
at, 524; Humayiin’s mosque at, 525; fort 
aa ed, 535-7; Shah Jahan’s buildings 
at, 

arian system of Mughuls, 451 


ne hg » 331 and n. I 
an, 145 
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Ahmad I of Turkey, 158 

Ahmad, son of Abii Sa‘id Khan, 3 

Ahmad, son of Yianus Khan, 4 

Ahmadabad, occupied by Humiyan, 25; 
abandoned by ‘Askari, 26; entered by 
Akbar, 104; disliked by ee ahangir, 166; 
Dara Shukoh at, 226; Shuja‘at Khan 
killed near, 351; captured by Gaikwir, 


II 

Alinad Barha, Sayyid, 106 

Ahmad Beg, 85, 86 

Ahmadi, 15 ; 

Ahmad Khan Bangash, s succeeds Qaim 
Jang, defeats Naval Rai and Safdar Jang, 
430; plunders Allahabad, 430; attacked 
by athas, 431; submits to Ghazi- 
din, becomes Amir-ul-Umari, 439; 
joins Ahmad Shah Abdali, 446 

Ahmad Khan Farankhudi, 82 

Ahmad Khin (Sir), 45; assumes royal title 
as Sikandar Shah (¢.2.), 

Ahmadnagar (city), stormed by Mughuls, 
147; surrender ‘to Malik ‘Ambar, 159; 
recovered by Shah Jahan, 165; besi 
by Malik ‘Ambar, 173, 263; Mughul 
garrison at, 176; coins struck at, 189 n.2; 
attacked by Marathas, 282; Aurangzib 
dies at, 299; taken by Sadashiv Rao, 
399, 412, 41 

Rtate, annexes Berar, 118; 
rebellion in, 137; Akbar’s abortive in- 

vasion of, 141; cedes Berar to Akbar, bar, 1433 

invaded by Akbar, 144, 14 Lp 

in, 145; Capital of storm 147} pea 

with remnant of made by ‘Abu-’ Fa mary 

148; area of restored by Bijapur, 165; 

ays tribute to Mughuls, qi nec! 
an Jahan, alienates Marathas, is, 186; 
invaded by Mughuls, 187; invades 

Bijapur, but combines against Mughuls, 

188; threatened by Shah Jahan, 189; 

loses Daulatabad, 193; becomes Mughul, 

196; puppet ruler of set up by Shabji, 

ae prince ap- 


194, 198 ian 
ror 
Malwa, 3 68; commands 


Ahmad Shah 
pointed to 
army against Abmad shah Abdali, 372; 
becomes emperor, 3733 § summons Nasir 
Jang to oppor S > 386, 4335 
allows Safdar Jang <a ae 
Diab, a 34; blinded, repre 4873 
murdered, 416; his character, 428; pro- 
—_ against Jats, 436; his deposition, 


43 
Ahmad Shah, Abdali, establishes power in 
Herat and Afghanis hanistan, 371; advances 
through Punjab, 372; defeated near Sir- 
hind and withdraws, 313s 429; his third 
= Hotei 415; 4333 P unders Delhi and 
uttra, 416, 438, 439; returns against 
necce nt 416; ‘af hind » 418; 
crosses Jumna, 419, 445; at Panipat, 421 
422-4, oi his inal’ departure ‘fronr 
ndia, 426, 439, 448; levies tribute from 
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Ahmad Shah, Abdali (continued) 
Jammii, 445; defeats Holkar in Diab, 
; nominates ‘Ali Gauhar as emperor 
hah ‘Alam II, 448 
ol fight Koch, 200; resist Mughuls, 
233 
Ahsan Khan, 321 
Ain-i-Akbari, 465; describes Akbar’s fort at 
Agra, 537; on Fathpur Sikri, 539 
Aitchison’s treaties, 406 n. 2 
Ajit Singh, Raja (of Marwar or Jodhpur), 
is infancy, 247; escapes from Delhi, 
248; becomes chief, 303; pardoned by 
Aurangzib, 304; revolts against Bahadur 
Shah and reconciled, 321-2; submits to 
Husain ‘Ali, 333; friendly to Sayyid 
brothers, 337, 338; viceroy of Gujarat 
and Ajmer, 341; rebels, 346; but sub- 
mits, 347; Ajmer transferred from, 349 
Ajit Singh, Sikh, 335 
Ajmer, 54; Akbar’s first visit to, 81; his 
pilgrimage to, after JahAngir’s birth, and 
improvements at, 102; province of re- 
stored to order, 333; governed by Ajit 
Singh, 347 
Ajodhya, 27, 524 n. 1 
Ajudhan, 53, 102 
Akbar, 9; birth, 39; abandoned to his 
uncles, 40; exposed to fire at Kabul, 4! : 
with army against Sikandar Shah, 67; 
declared victor, appointed to govern 
Punjab, 68; ee Humiayin, 69; his 
youthful character, and enemies, 70; 
opposed by Himii, 71; defeats him at 
Panipat, 72; recovers Delhi, marries a 
cousin, 73; factions at his court_and 
foster-relatives, 74; education at Agra, 
75; inability to read and write, 76; his 
breach with Bairam Khan, 77; marries 
Salima Begam, 78; kills tigress with 
woe = mastery ne al are 80; his 
rst pilgrimage to Ajmer and marriage 
to Bihart Mal’s daughter, 81; any re 
ligious toleration, 82; personal bravery 
near Sakit, and at murder of Atga Khan, 
83; stands forth as ruler, 84; settles 
Gakkhar disputes, abolishes pilgrim-tax, 
intrigues with women, 86; escapes assas- 
sination, abolishes jizya, becomes free 
from family influence, 87; settles affairs 
in Malwa, builds fort etc. at Agra, 89; 
his troubles with Uzbegs, 91, 92; defeats 
but pardons Uzbegs, 93; pr 
against Muhammad Hakim, 94; his de- 
light in rt and contests, 95, 103; 
crushes Uzbegs, 96; marches against 
Rana, 97; storms Chitor, 98; orders 
massacre, 99; disperses “‘foster-father 
cohort’’, 100; gains Ranthambhor, 101; 


his family, marriage to princess of 


Bikaner, 102; deals with Kangra, 103; 
annexes Gujarat, 104; scatters the 
Mirzas, 105; settles Gujarat, 106; re- 
ligious misgivings, 107; his rapid march 
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to Gujarat, 108; his reforms of army, 
land revenue and administration, 109, 
375; receives Abu-’l-Fazl and Badaini, 
111; builds “Hall of Worship”, 119; 
attacks Mewar, 115; meditates pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, 117; and conquest of 
Deccan, 118; his religious ecstasy and 
ban on hunting, 119; his mysticism, 
charity, and loss of faith in Islam, 120; 
invites Jesuit mission, and recites kAutba, 
121; his Infallibility Decree, 122; per- 
secutes Islam, 123; interferes in Kashmir 
polity, his interest in Christianity, 124; 
rebellions due to vagaries, 125; marches 
against Muhammad Hakim, 127; orders 
attack on Portuguese, 128; starts 
“Divine Faith’’, 129-31; his quest of 
‘Divine Language’”’, 132; administrative 
reforms, 133; introduces “‘ Divine Era’”’, 
schemes for conquest of Deccan, Trans- 
oxiana, and Kashmir, 134; receives 
no are 135; annexes Kashmir, 136; 
and Sind, 137; visits Kashmir, 138; 
dallies with Christianity, sends envoys to 
Deccan courts, 139; designs on Deccan, 
obtains Qandahfar, 141; makes final 
plans against Deccan, 142, 144; arrives 
at Burhanpur, 146; settles Deccan, 148: 
his troubles with Salim, 149; reconciled 
2 Salim, 150; nae I pas death and 
aracter, 153-5; his tomb, 179, I: 
his tomb desecrated by fate sees tig 
land revenue system, 458-63 
Akbar (son of Aurangzib), sent against 
Marwar, 248; and Mewar, 249; sets up 
as emperor, 250; deserted by Rajputs 
and flees, 251-2; received by Sham- 
bhiji, 280-1; fails and escapes to Persia, 
282-4; an alleged son of, 338; his son 
Niki-siyar, 340 
Akbar II, 448 
Akbar, a bogus prince at Patna, 306 
Akbarabad, name given by Shah Jahan to 
Agra (q.v.), 90, 205 
» 274.0. 1, 286, 287 
ij, 256 
Ak Mahall, 116 
Akmal Khan, 238, 240 
‘Ala’i, religious teacher, 61 ; defies authority, 
62; flogged to death, 63 
alakh niranjan, 244 
‘Alamgir, imperial title of Aurangzib, 215; 
as zinda pir, 244, 318 
gir II, succeeds as emperor, 415, 437; 
complains of Ghazi-ud-din's treatment, 
439; favours Najib-ud-Daula and mur- 
ered, 444 


Alam Khan, 113 

‘Alam Khan oe) Q, 10, 11, 12 

‘Alam Khan (of K4lpi), 15 
‘Alaé-ud-Daula, title of Sarfaraz Khan 


(q.0.), 364 
‘Aloud din Khalji, 98, 130, 375 
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‘Alé-ud-din ony Q, 22, 23 
‘Ald4-ud-din (Sayyid), 9 
Alaungpaya, king of Burma, 486; birth 
and expulsion of Talaings, 504-5; his 
relations with English, 505; expels 
French from yar 506; attacks 
Talaings, 507; y crushes them, 
508, 518; devastates Manipur, 509; 
orders massacre of English at Negrais, 
invades Siam, 5103 fails to take Ayuthia 
and dies, 511; his grave, 512; his wishes 
for succession, 522 
Alaungpaya Ayedawpon, 514 n. 1 
Alaungsithu, 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I (of Bijapur), tomb of, 573 
‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II (of Bijapur), 209, 253, 
254, 2553 his death, 259, 274; 270; 

rights denied by Aurangzib, 271; attacks 

Shivaji, 272; fe Sig to give him chauth, 

later commuted to fixed payment, 273 
‘Ali Asaf Khan (of Barha), 115 


‘Ali Beg, Mirza, 143 
“a Gauhar (Mirza poaullen); aot 
‘Alamgir II, 437; 0 4zi-ud-din, 
39; escapes io Nai -ud-Daula and to 
Gudh, 440; his aims on Bihar, 443-4; 
nominated asemperor, Shah ‘Alam II, 448 
‘Ali Khan, king of Arakan, 477 
‘Ali Khan, Raja (of Khandesh), does 
homage to Akbar, 106; succeeds and sub- 
mits to Akbar, 117; his sympathy with 
Ahmadnagar, 118; aids Burhan-ud-din, 
138; receives Faizi, 139; killed in battle, 
143; his Jami‘ Masjid at Burhanpur, 575 
‘Alim ‘Ali Khan, nephew and deputy of 
Husain ‘Ali, 341; defeated and killed, 


43s 344, 378, 399 
‘At Vanda Khan (Persian), surrenders 


Qandahfar, becomes governor of Kash- 
mir, 199; constructs canals, 201; his 
daughter Sahibji, 240; his tomb, 561 

‘Ali Mardan Khan (Mir Husaini), 292, 314 

‘Ali Masjid, 238, 239 

‘Ali Mohan, 381 

‘Ali Muhammad Khan (of Rohilkhand), 
his early history, 369; obtains title of 
Nawab and aims at independence, but 
imprisoned, 370; regains authority but 


dies, 429 
‘Ali penned Khan Jahan, Amir-ul-Umara, 


2 

‘Ali Nagi, 211, 228 

‘Ali Quli (Persian), see Sher Afgan, 160 

‘Ali Quli Khan Shaibani, 68, 71, 72; be- 
comes Khan Zaman (q.v.), 73 

‘Ali Shah (of Kashmir), 120, i" 

‘Ali Vardi Khan, governor of Bihar, in- 
trigues to become viceroy of Bengal, 364; 
defeats Sarfardz Khan, 365; occupies 
Orissa, 366-7; expels Bhaskar Pant, 368; 
kills Bhaskar Pant, but forced to give 
Orissa to Marathis, 408, 441; suppresses 
Afghan rebels in Bihar, 442; cedes Orissa 
and dies, 443 
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Aliwal Khan, 526, 526 
Allahabad, fort built by Akbar, 134, 538; 
Salim rebels at, 147; strikes coms at, 
149; his behaviour at, 150; besieged by 
‘Abdullah Khan Firtiz Jang, 172; by 
Sayyid brothers, 341; city burnt by 
Ahmad Khan, 430; ‘Ali Gauhar at, 


re Akbar, 122, 131; numerical value, 

I 

altamgha, 466-7 

Alves, captain, 512 

Alwar, 17 

Amalaka, 534 

“Amalguzar, 461 

Amar Singh, Mah&rana of Mewar, resists 
Bahadur Shah, 321 

Amar Singh, Rana of Mewar, 158 

Amar Singh (Tonwar), 538 

Amatya, 291 

Amba Bhavani, 427 

Ambaghat pass, 298 

Ambila, 12, 59, 359 

‘Ambar Kot, 193 

Amber, recovered by Rajputs, 321; palaces 
at, 548; see also Jay Singh, Raja 

‘amil, 401 

amin, 56 

Amir Beg, 422 and n. 2 

Amir Khan, viceroy of Kabul, 239-40 

Amir Khan, see ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk 

Amir-ul-Mamilik, title of Salabat Jang, 387 

Amir-ul-Umara, conferred on ‘Ali Murad, 

26; on Husain ‘Ali, 327; title coveted by 
urhan-ul-Mulk and obtained by Nizam- 

ul-Mulk, 360; conferred on Sadat Khan 
Zu-'1-Fiqar Jang, 428; cancelled and 
given to Ghazi-ud-din son of Nizam, 433; 
to Ghazi-ud-din (Shihab-ud-din), 435 
to Najib Khan by Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
435» 439, 448; to Ahmad Khan Bangash, 


439 
Amrit Rao Nimbalkar, 294 
Amritsar, 245 
» 510 
Anandpur, 245, 246 
Anaukpetlun, king of Burma, 479; succeeds 


and attacks Syriam, 494; takes Syriam, 
murdered, 495 
Anawrahta, 
eeernl 478 
erson, 499 n. 4, 500 n. 3 
Andhi, 15 
Andhyari Bari, 90 


Angria, see Kanhoji Angria, 393, 396, 404 
Angari Bagh, 554 

Ani Ray, 16 

Anis-ud-din ‘Mintar Khan, 101 

Ankola, 275, 279 

Annaji Datto, 281 

Annesley, 310 

Antaji Mankeshwar, 417, 425 

Antri, 149 

Anurudh Singh Hara (of Bindi), 303, 306 
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Anvar-ud-din, made Nawab of Arcot, 384; 
killed, 387 
Aonla, 431 
Aga Khusrav, 255, 285 
‘Aqil Husain Mirza, 94 
Arab, mercenaries, 426; culture in Sind, 569 
ardba, 12, 17 
Arab Sarai, 531 
Arakan, Shah Shuja‘ in, 226; pirates of, 
296-7 history of, 476-82; Arakanese 
take Syriam and Pegi, 493 
Aram Bani Begam, 102 
Arangaon, 387 
Arari: Singh, 355 
Aravalli range, 249 
sa apie reg we sim; gt oe 
ndian, 523-4; Byzantine, 524; Sayyi 
and Afghan, 525-6, 532; of Sirs, 526-9; 
of Tughlugs an ce 528-9; Mughul 
style based on Timurid, 532, 534; Rajput 
style, 535; of Hindu temples, 547; Buyja- 
style, 547; secular Hindu style, 548; 
ersian style, 552; change under Shah 
Jahan, 553-4; Assyrian and Achaemenid 
influence, 556; in marble and brick, 559; 
at Lahore, 559-61; decline under 
Aurangzib, 566; in Sind, 568-9; of ‘Adil 
Shahs, 570-4; Ottoman influence at 
Bijapur, 572; of Khandesh, 575-6 


Arcot, 256, 291, 293; taken by Nizam, 368, 
38 ‘ ce Muzafiar Jang and Chanda 
ahib, 387 


Arcot (ship), 505 

Arjan Singh, Gura, 157, 244-5 

Arjumand Bani, see Mumtaz Mahall, 163 

Armenians, 510 

Army, Sher Shah’s, 56; Islam Shah’s re- 
organisation, 63-4; Akbar’s branding 
rules, 109; his mansabdars (officers), un- 

ularity of branding rules, 110; revolts 

in Bihar and Bengal, 125; administra- 
tion of, 133; unrest in Akbar’s in Deccan, 
144, 145; reorganised by Shah Jahan, 
203 n. 1, 218; mercenary under Mughuls, 
241; Classification and number of 
Aurangzib’s, 316; size and discontent of 
Baji Rao’s, 355; discipline in Nadir 
Shiah’s, 362 and n. 2; decay of Mughul 
power due to demoralisation of, 374-6; 
equipment of Nizam’s, 380; French 
artillery in Peshwa’s, 390, 417; mutiny 
in Mughul, 415; numbers at Panipat, 
419 n. 2; Baymnaung’s, 486 n. 2 
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Artillery, used by Babur, 12, 17, 18, 19; by 
Gujarat against Chitor, 23; by Humayin 
at Chunar, 29; at battle near Kanauj, 
$453 of Himii captured, 72; used by 
oe “cane ee 249; at siege 
of ne >, ai i Sag, French, 
go; at Bassein, 3 at ir, 413; at 
anipat, 420; French captured b 
Alaungpaya, 506-7, 516; Siamese, 515 
Arwal, 441 
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Asad Kh§n, vazir of Aurangzib at siege of 
Gingee, 292; bribes Raja Rim and re- 
tires, 293; his personal friendship with 
Aurangzib, 302; supports A‘zam, 319; 
becomes minister of ur Shah, 325; 
imprisons Jahindar Shah, 329-30; de- 
prived of office by Farrukh-siyar and 
dies, 330-1 

Asaf Jah, title of Nizim-ul-Mulk (¢.2.), 
350; desires a with Marathas, 378; 
compounds for chauth, 379; supports 
Shambhiji, 380, 400; makes peace at 
Shevgaon, 381; his methods of adminis- 
tration, 382, 385; his death, poetry and 
buildings, 384-5, 428; his character, 385 

Asaf Khan, sent against Afghans, 81; re- 
duces Bhath, 87; subdues Gonds, 88; 
sent against Uzbegs, 91; returns to 
Chauragarh, 92; driven from Gondwana 
and joins Uzbegs, 93; forgiven by Akbar, 
94; in command against Uzbegs, 96; 
made governor of Mewar, 99; tutor to 
Parviz in new attack on Mewar, 158; 
also in Deccan, 159; Roe’s views on, 
163-4; abandons cause of Shah Jahan, 
171; his enmity with Mahabat Khan, 
174; flies to Attock, 175; a hostage with 
Mahdbat Khan, 176; proclaims Dawar 
Bakhsh, but supports Shah Jahan, 183; 
185; invades Bijapur, 189, 197; fails and 
returns to court, 190; made Khan 
Khanan, 194; his death, 201-2; a picture 
of, 219 n. 1; his fortune, 450; makes 
Nishat Bagh, 549 

-ud-Daula, title of Salabat Jang, 387 

Asér-i-sharif, 286 

Ashraf Khan, 91, 93 

Ashtapradhan, 394 

Asir, Asirgarh, besieged by Khan A‘zam, 
146; taken, 147; yields to Shah Jahan, 
172; surrendered by him, 174; obtained 
by Nizim-ul-Mulk, 343; by Salabat 
Jang, 389; by Marathas, 413 

Askaran (of Marwir), 247 

Askaran, Rawal, 117 

‘Askari, governor of Qandahar, 22; defeats 
Tatar Khan, 23; viceroy of Gujarat, 25; 
defeated by Bahadur Shah, 26; rebels 
but forgiven by Humiayin, 27; joins 
Humayiin in Bihar, 31; escapes with 
Humayin from Chausa to Agra, 33; 35; 
goes to Kabul, 36; governor of Q.andahar 


and expelled by Humfayin, 40; rebels 
with Kamran but captured at exiled to 
Mecca, 42 

Asoka, 556 


Assam, races in, Mughul incursions in, 200; 
Aurangzib’searly conquests in, 230, 233-5 
Assaye, 426 
Assessment, aay 455; under Sher Shah, 
57; under Akbar, 458-61; under 
ahangir, 466; under Shah Jahan, 4675 
in Deccan, 468; raised by Aurangzib, 
469; by villages, 470, 471-2 
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Assignments, in Islam Shah’s reign, 63-4; 
converted to crown land, 109, 461; de- 
mand from in time of Aurangzib, 316; 
made for support of army, 375; preferred 
by Balaji, Peshw&, 396; system of de- 
scribed, 455; in force under Lodis, 456; 
under Sher Shah, 458; valued under 
Akbar, 461; their management under 
Jahangir, 466; under Shah Jahan, 467; 
under Aurangzib and later decline, 472; 
unere in Bengal, 473 

Astrologer’s seat, 543 

‘Ata Khan, 421 

*‘Ata-ullah, 567 

Atga Khail, 75 

Atga Khan (Shams-ud-din Khan), attacks 
Afghans, 68; foster-father of Akbar, 73; 
intrigues against Bairam Khan, 75, 77, 
78; appointed minister, 81; murdered, 
83, 100; his tomb, 535 

Athaide, Dom Luis de, 121 

Athar Mahall, 574 

Athni, 256 

Attock, founded by Akbar, 127; Nadir 
Shah crosses Indus at, 358; 416 

Aungbinle, 499 

Aurangabad, 241; formerly called Khirki, 
262; attacked by Baji Rao, 381; Nasir 
Jang in rebellion near, 383; Ghazi-ud- 
din poisoned at, 388 

Aurangabadi Mahall, 290 

Aurangzib, born, 166-7; sent to court, 174; 
defeats Jujhar Singh in Bundelkhand, 

195; married, 198; subdues Baglin, 200; 
successful in Balkh but retires to Kabul, 
204; fails to relieve Qandahar, 205, or to 
retake it, 206; interferes in Golconda, 
207, 269-70; his operations against 
Bijapur stopped by Shah Jahan, 209; 
thwarted by Dara, 210; intrigues with 
his brothers, 211; rebels and defeats im- 
poe army near Dharmat, 212; and at 
Samogarh, 213; confines Shah Jahan in 
Agra fort, 214; imprisons Murad and 
assumes imperial title, 215, 222; his 

roblems at succession, 222; pursues 

ara, 223; defeats Dara at Deorai, 227; 
master of Mughul India, celebrates 
second coronation, 228; his foreign rela- 
tions and minor conquests, 229; forbids 
heretical practices, 230; his social and 
fiscal reforms, 231; his orthodoxy and 
treatment of Shah Jahan, 232-3; his 
treatment of Afghans, 237-8; crushes 
them, 239; his attitude to non-Muslims, 
240-2; persecutes Sikhs, 245; subdues 

arwar, 247-8; his throne declared for- 
feit, 250; his first viceroyalty of Deccan, 
267; his views on Shivaji, 279; moves to 
Deccan, 281; attacks Marathas, 282; 
aramount in both north India and 

eccan, 284; crushes Bijapur, 285-6, 
and Golconda, 287-90; underrates 
Maratha danger, 290; his barren con- 
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quest of forts, 296; takes Satara and 
Parli, 297; Khelna (Vishalgarh), Sinh- 
garh etc., 298; his last illness and death, 
299; his letters to his sons and last 
sorrows, 302; alarmed by Jat menace, 
05; orders stoppage of English trade, 
ae makes peace, 308; his provinces and 
empire, 315-16; his revenue and army, 
316; his character, scholarship, private 
life, robustness and narrow ideals, 317— 
18; effects of his bigotry, 374; his Me 


revenue system, 468-72; 480; 
sige va 
Ausa, 196; Marathas defeat Nizam at, 390, 


I 

ikontie of Bordeaux, 180 

Ava, 482; annexed by Bayinnaung, 486; 
captive prince of, 488; vassal king of, 
490; influential prince of, 494; becomes 
capital, 496; besieged by Chinese, 497; 
new palace at, 499; Catholic mission at, 
500; attacked by Manipuris, 502; taken 
by Talaings, 503; restored by Hsin- 
byushin, 512-13 

Ayuthia, sacked, 483 n. 4; besieged by 
Tabinshwehti, 484; white elephants at, 
487-8; twice taken by Bayinnaung, 488— 
Q; resists Nandabayin; and Alaungpaya, 
511; besieged by Thihapate and Maha- 
nawrahta, 514; taken and destroyed, 
515, 518 

Azad Bilgrami on European troops, 387 

A‘zam (son of Aurangzib), invades Mewar, 
249; negotiates peace, 252; proposed 
marriage of with Shahr Bant, 255, 275, 
277; sent to Deccan, 281; in north 
Bijapur, 282, 284; 287; presents Abu-’]- 
Hasan to Aurangzib, 289; at Pedgaon, 
295; alms at succession, 301; appointed 
to Malwa but returns to Ahmadnagar, 
302, 319; his war against Ajit Singh, 
303; 315; Claims succession to Aurang- 
zib, 319; marches north and killed at 
battle of Jajau, 320; his contempt for 
Bahadur Shah, 324 

A‘zam Khan (Muhammad Baqar), attacks 
Khan Jahan, 186, and Ahmadnagar, 
187; his successes, 188; his losses, 189, 


194 

‘Azim-ullah Khan, appointed to Malwa, 
365; leaves his post and dies, 366 

‘Azim-ush-Shan, recalled from Patna, 301; 
his trade exactions, 307; becomes viceroy 
of Bengal, 312; besieges Agra, 319; at 
battle of Jajau, 320; fights to succeed 
Bahadur Shah, and dies, 325; as viceroy 
of Bengal, 364 

“Aziz Jang, Nawab, 369 n. 1 

‘Aziz Kika becomes Khan ‘Azam (¢.v.), 
74, 100 

‘Aziz-ud-din becomes emperor as ‘Alam- 
gir IT (¢.2.), 436 | 

*Azz-ud-din, 326; flies from Khajuha, 327; 
blinded, 332 
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Baba Piara ford, 315, 381 
Babur; birth and early career, 2; inherits 
hes, jena captures Samarqand, sur- 
renders it to Shaibani Khan, hides in 
Tashkent, 4; captures Kabul, raids India 
west of Indus, marches to Herat, 5; 
defeats Arghiins and again raids India 
and assumes title of emperor, 6; takes 
Bukhara and Samarqand, but is ex- 
pelled, 3 renounces hopes of recovering 
them, 8; his invasions of Hindustin, 
captures Bajaur, Kohat, Tarbila, 10; 
takes Lahore and Dipalpur, but returns 
to aid Isma‘il Shah, 11; advances to 
Ambala and Panipat, 12; wins battle of 
Panipat and enters Delhi, 13; becomes 
Emperor of Hindistan, description of 
India in his Memoirs, 14; his initial diffi- 
culties, 15; escapes death by poison, at 
war with Rana Sanga, 16; religious 
ualms, victory at Kh&nua, takes 
Chanderi and Lucknow, victory in 
battle of the Gogra, 17; gains Bihar, 
illness and death, his Memoirs, 18, 20; 
way of life and character, 19; poems, 20; 
dying injunctions, 21; 46, 47; 347; on 
Indian architecture, 523-4; mosques 
built by, 524 and n. 1 
Backergunge, 236 
Badakhshan, its area, 4; held by Babur, 8; 
Humayin levies forces in, 12, 143; 
Huméayin returns to, 17; but leaves, 18; 
$05 ruled by Sulaiman, 41; attacked by 
amran, 42; Akbar plans conquest of, 
134; taken by ‘Abdullah II, 144; by 
Murad Bakhsh, 203 
Badam-chasma, 5 
Badan Singh Jat, 348 
Badauin (or Barari) Ghat, 419 
Badauni, on Sher Shah, 373 on Bairam 
Khan, and atrocities in Malwa, 79, 80; 
does not condemn abolition of jizya, 87; 
g6 n. 1; on surrender of Ranthambhor, 
TOL; first presentation to Akbar, 111; 
blames Makhdiim-ul-Mulk, 114; 115; 
on Akbar’s order to stop hunting, 119; 
describes Akbar’s recitation of khutba, 
122; on Infallibility Decree, 123; resents 
translation of Mahabharata, 133; on 
Todar Mal and Bhagwan Das, 138; on 
Faizi, 142 
Badin, 223 
Badshahi gate, 544 
Baghels of Rewah, Baghelkhand, 55 n. 2, 
mad ; invaded by Baji Rao, 353 
aghpat, 419, 447 
Baglan, 106, 146; subdued by Mughuls, 
200, 268; raided by Shivaji, 259; bars 
Marathas from Gujarat, 379; ceded to 
Marathas, 388; Khande Rao collects 
dues in, 398 
Bagor, 103 
agpur, 345 
Bahadur, brother of Khan Zaman, 81 
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Bahadurgarh (Deccan), 284 

Bahadur Khan (son of Darya Khan), 191 

Bahadur Khan (Malik Husain), 223, 227, 
253, 255, 259; becomes Khan Jahin, 
259 n. 1; es terms with Shivaji and 
Bijapur, 275, 276; recalled from Deccan, 
277; again sent there, 278; see also Khan 
Jahan (Malik Husain) 

Bahadur Khan Shaibani (or Uzheg), at- 
tacks Malwa, 77; rebels against Akbar, 


g1-6 

Bahadur Nizam Shah (of Ahmadnagar), 
145, 147 

Bahadurpur, 222 

peau Shah I (of Delhi), aided by Sikhs, 
24! 

Bahadur Shah (of Bengal), 73 

Bahadur Shah Faraqi (of Khandesh), 143, 
146, 47; 148, 154 | 

Bahadur Shah (of Gujarat), 21; war with 
Chitor and disputes with Humiayin, 22; 
takes Chitor, but defeated by Humayin 
flies to Mandi, 23; escapes to Diu, 24; 
organises recovery of Gujarat, 25; expels 
“Askari, 26; recovers Gujarat, 27; death, 


28 

Bahadur Shah (Mu‘azzam, Shah ‘Alam, 
of Delhi), succeeds Aurangzib, but op- 
posed, 319; defeats A‘zam at Jajau, 320; 
moves south against Kam Bakhsh and 
returns to Rajputana, 321; reduces Sikh 
rebels, 323; his death and character, 
324; displeased with Barha Sayyids, 327; 
restores Shahi, 392 

Bahadur Shah II (of Delhi), 448 

Bahbal] Khan, 73 

Bahiro Pant Pingle, Peshw4, 393 

Bahmanis, 9 

Bahraich, 51 

Bahwa Lohani, 62 

Bairam Baharji, Rathor, 268 

Bairam Khan, 20; joins Humayin, 39; 
40; 6 aaa Khan Khdnan, 42; de- 
feats Afghan army, 67; becomes Akbar’s 
tutor, 68; aims at recovery of Delhi, 71; 
at battle of Panipat, 72; with Akbar 
against Sikandar Sir, marries Akbar’s 
cousin, 73; his court faction, 74; his 
enemies, his education of Akbar, 75; his 
offences, 76; dismissed from service, 77; 
defeated in battle, sets out for Mecca and 
murdered, his character, 78; his diffi- 
culties in administration, 461 

Bais Rajputs, 172 

Baisunqur, 4 

Baitalwadi, 145 

Baizapur, 380, 381 

Bajaur, 10, 134, 135, 238, 239 

Bajhaura, 113 

Baji Chavan Daphle, 297 

Baji Rao PeshwA, invades Baghelkhand and 
Bundelkhand, his relations with Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, 353, 379, 400; becomes prac- 
tically governor of Malwa, 354, 402; his 
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Baji Rao Peshwa (continued 
claims on Muhammad Shih, 355; raids 
near Delhi, receives government of 
MaAlwa and subvention, 356, 357, 403; 
dies, 365, 383: 406; invades Nizam’s 
country, 380, 400; makes peace at 
Shevgaon, 381, 400; succeeds as Peshwa, 
396; his ambitions, 397; invades Gujarat, 
401-2; becomes supreme, 402; directs 
attack on Bassein, 405; his character, 407 
Baker, captain, 505 
Bathsha Longa 
akhshu Langan, 53, 5 
Bakht Buland, 3 i 
Bakht Singh (of Marwéar or Jodhpur), 368, 
431-2 
Bakht-un-Nisa Begam, 128 
Balaghat, overrun by Malik ‘Ambar, 173; 
defined, 173 n. 2; governed by Shah 
Jahan, 174; given up by Khan Jahan, 
176, 185; invaded by eagle 186-7, 
194-5; governorship of, 26 
Balaji Baji Rao, succeeds as Peshwa, 365; 
407; resents Muslim attempts on Malwa 
366; receives chauth of Bihar and Malwa, 
368, 441; opposes succession of Salabat 
Jang, 387, 410; defeated by French, 387, 
412, 434; crushes Nizam’s army, 390; 
exacts large cessions, 391; dominates 
Ram Raja, 410; reforms administration, 
413-14; his character, 414; despatches 
army against Ahmad Shah Abdali, 415, 
446; tries to send reinforcements to 
anipat, 424; his death, 425 
Balaji Vishvanath, Peshwa, his origin and 
early career, 393; becomes Peshwa, 394; 
his aims for Maratha independence, 395; 
his death, administration and character, 


96 

Balskot, 265 

Balamindin, 516 

Balapur, 343, 398, 399 

Balasore, English factory at, 306 ; plundered 
by Mughuls, 308 

Balkh, threatened by Shaibani Khan, 5; 
7; besieged by Uzbegs, 11; attacked by 
Humayun, 42; taken by Murad Bakhsh, 
203; abandoned by Aurangzib, 204; 
sends embassy to Aurangzib, 229 

Bal Kishan Gadgil, 414 

Balkonda, 384 

Ballabhgarh, 439 

Balloba Manduvaguni, 414 

Baloch, 37, 51, 5» 22 ae 

Baltistan, invaded, 198; campaign in, 206; 
acknowledges Aurangzib, 229-30 

Balvant Rao Mehendale, 417, 420 

Bamian, 202 

Banda (pseudo-Gurii), 322-4; defeated and 
executed, 335 

Banda (place), 283 

Bandhogarh, 143, 201 

Bangalore, 279, 290 

Bangarh, 370 
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Bangash Afghans, 415; defeated by 
“Rohillas, ae: defeat Safdar Jang and 
ravage Oudh, 430; crushed by athas, 


431 

Bangkok, 519, 520 

Bankapur, 290, 389 

Bankot, 393 

Lilly 60, I 7, 
aqarganj, see Backergunge 

Baqar Khan, see Muhammad Bagar Khan, 

Biot Kin 3, 1 
aqi Khan Qul, 319 

Baqi Muhammad Uzbeg, 202 

Baar ‘Id, 487 

Baramati, 268 

Barangab, 239 

Barari Ghat, 416, 446 

Barbak, 45 

Barbary, 229 

Barh, 442 

Barha Sayyids, origin, 74 n. 1; favour 
Salim (Jahangir), 152; 171; in battle of 
Samogarh, 213; the ‘‘king-maker”’ 
brothers of, 327; fight against Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, 343; their bravery at Bilochpur, 

45; see also Sayyid brothers, ‘Abdullah 

een, Sayyid, and Husain ‘Ali, Sayyid 

Barkhurdar Khan, 422 and n. 2 

Bari Diab, 323 

Bari Diab canal, 201 

Barki Sarai, 149 

ale ag Nayak, 295 

Bar Nadi, Mughul frontier in Assam, 200; 


2 

Baroda, 118; sacked by Dhanaji Jadav, 
go1, 306; Gaikwars of, 398 

bargandazes, 316 

Basalat Jang, becomes regent, 9°93 sup- 
ported by French but dismissed, 390 

Basantgarh, 297, 301 

Basavapatan, 294 

Basawpyu, king of Arakan, 477 

Basra, 229 

Bassein (W. India), 296; Portuguese capital 
in ala 404; taken by Baji Rao, 


405 
Bassein (Burma), 489, 491, 505, 509, 


510 

Bastar, 261, 267 

Basu, Raja, 160, 161 

Batala, 245, 335 

Batavia, 219 

batter (in architecture), 526 

Bayana, 16, 58, 61, 62, 321 

Bayazid (of Bengal), succeeded by Daid, 
III 


bayingyi, 495 

Bayinnaung, king of Burma, succeeds but 
opposed, 485; his annexations, 486; his 
religious and social activities, 487; cap- 
tures Ayuthia, 488; obtains Buddha 
Tooth from Ceylon, 489; his administra- 
tion, 490; contact with foreigners, 491; 
suppresses rebellion, 491-2; dies, 492 
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Baz Bahadur, 79, 80, 82, 88, 89; final sur- 
render to Akbar, 102 
Bednor, 249, 252 
Bedniir, 379 
sing ben, ae 
» 490, 494, 497 
Belgaum, 196, 283, 290 
Belghata, 226 
Bellary, 278, 279 su 
Bells, at Pagan, 487; at Pegi, 495; at Sidi, 507 
Beltala, 234 
Benares, taken by Sher Khan, 30, 51; 
temple at destroyed, 242; Aurangzib’s 
mosque at, 568 
Bengal, occupied by Sher Khan, 29, 50; 
by Humiayin, go, 50; recovered by Sher 
Khan, 33, 51; Jalal-ud-din Bahadur be- 
comes king of, 73; overtures from Akbar 
to Sulaiman king of, 90; Uzbegs seek aid 
from, 92; Akbar recognised by Sulaiman, 
gg; Akbar prepares for conquest of, 108; 
Bayazid and then Daiid become kings of, 
and Daiid invades Akbar’s realm, 111; 
Akbar’s invasion of, 112; conquest, 113; 
recovered by Daiid, 115; independence 
lost, 116; disturbances in, 121; military 
rebellion in, 125, 132; peace restored, 
139; serious Afghan rising in, 146; well 
governed by Shah Shuja‘, 211; land 
revenue settled by Shah Shuja‘ in, 218; 
Shah Shuja‘ defeated in, 225-6; piracy 
in, 236-7; English trade in, 306-7; 
English expelled from, 307-8; governed 
by Islam Khan, Shiayista Khan and 
Ibrahim Khan, 311; under Ja‘far Khan, 
312; virtually independent, its viceroys 
to ‘Ali Vardi Khan, 364; Sarfaraz Khan 
killed in, 365; invaded by Raghiji, 368, 
441; gave no help against Nadir Shah 
and Ahmad Shah Abdali, 374; invaded 
by Marathas, 441; land revenue of, 464; 
relations with Arakan, 477 
Beni Prasad, 158 n. 1, 169 n. 1 
Berad(s), invaded by Dilir Khan, 256; try 
to relieve Bijapur; troublesome in 
Deccan, 294; harass Aurangzib, 296-7; 
allied with Marathas, 297 
Berar, 82; annexed by Ahmadnagar, 118; 
invasion by Mughuls, 137; ceded to 
Akbar, 143; invaded by Ahmadnagar, 
145; Malik ‘Ambar defeats Mughuls in, 
148, 261; raided by Shivaji, 259; invaded 
by Fath Khan, 263; recovered by Shah 
acre 264; raided by Amrit R&o, 294; 
y Nima Sindia, 313; by Bakht Buland, 
314; governed by Raghuji Bhonsle, 365; 
its population, 378; encroached on by 
Bhonsles, 379, 383; land revenue of, 464 
Bernier, Francois, 227, 236, 271, 471, 481 


Beveridge, A. S., 83 n. 2 
Beveridge, H., 169 n. I 
Beydurs, see Berad(s), 298 n. 2 
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Bhadawar besieged by Malhar Rao, 356 
Bhadon, 557 
Bhagavad Gita, 426 
Bhagavan, 426 
Bhagi,, 238 
Bhagwa Jhanda, 416, 422, 427 
Bhagwan Das, Raja, 81, 96, 98, to1, 102, 
105, 109; dissents from ‘Divine Faith”, 
129; sent against Kabul, 134; invades 
Kashmir, 1 353 attempts suicide, 136; 
A death of, 13 
hagwangola, 312 
Bhagwant (Bundela), 306 
Bhagwant Rai rebels in Kor, 355 
Bhairowal, 157 
Bhakkar, 37, 38, 39 
Bhakta Vijaya, 427 
Bhakti, 42 
Bhalki, 189, 264, 389 
Bhamo, 497, 516, 518 
Bhander, 195 
bhang, 230 
Bhao Sahib, see Sadashiv Rao; term ex- 
plained, 446 n. 1 
Bharatpur, dynasty founded, 305, 348; 418 
Bhasawar, 62 
Bhaskar Pant, invades Bengal, 367; ex- 
pelled, 368; killed by ‘Ali Vardi Khan, 408 
Bhath, 87, 101 
Bhatinda, 78 
Bhera, 9, 10, 36, 94; Akbar’s vision at, 1195 
120 


Bhils, 192, 315 

Bhilsa, 16, 342 

Bhima, 198 

Bhimsen on Maratha warfare, 300 

Bhim Singh Hara (of Kotah), 342 

Bhim Singh, Kunwar, 172, 173 

Bhim Singh (of Mewar), 249 

Bhir, see Bir 

Bhiwandi, 257 

Bhoj, 101 

Bhongaon, 35 

Bhonsles (of Nagpur) conquer Gond rajas, 
365, 379; see also Raghiyi 

Bhopal, inconclusive battle between Mara- 
thas and Nizam-ul-Mulk near, 356, 403-4 

Bhor Ghat, 393 

Bhishangarh, 297 

Biana, see Bayana 

Biban, 10, 1 

Bibi-ki-Masjid, 575 

Bicholim, 283 

Bidai Chand, 103 

Bidar, captured by Aurangzib, 209, 271; 
annexed by Bijapur, 260; plundered by 
Malik ‘Ambar, 262; occupied by Khan 
Dauran, but restored to Bijapur, 267; 
raided by Janoji, 389; Nizam ‘Ali at, 


I 
Bidar Bakht, Mu‘izz-ud-din, 294, 295; de- 
feats Durga Das, 304; defeats Jats, 305; 
governs Malwa, 313; 315; killed at battle 
of Jajau, 320 


h, C. E., 216 n. 2; on piracy, 309 
Bigandet, 500 n. 1 


(province), military rebellion in, 125, 
126, 132; peace restored, 199; occupied 
Shah Jahan in rebellion, 
undered by Gang4 R4m, 306; governed 
by ‘Ali ‘— Khan, 364; plundered by 
Raghiji, 
Bihar (town 
Bihari Mal, Ree 81, Bt, 97; 102 
Bihar Khan (Sultan Muhammad), 11, 15, 


46 
Bihar Khan, governor of Handiya, 62 
Bihishtabad, 153 
Bijagarh, 82 
Bijapur (kingdom), Akbar sends envoy to, 
139; sultan of sends tribute, 140; con- 
gratulates Akbar on taking 
147; restores area taken from Ahmad- 
nagar, 165; reconciled to Golconda, 168; 
ys tribute to Mughuls, 169; invaded 
Malik ‘Ambar, 173; dynastic dispute 
in, 188; invaded by Kat han, 189, 264; 
repels him, 190, 265; attacks - 
nagar, 192: 263; aids Ahmadnagar 
against Mughuls, 193; fresh were in, 


195; rubmit to Shah casper ; well 
governed, ye expan + at- 
tacked b ib on accession of 


y A 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II, 209, 271; operations 
against 1666-80, Mughul relations with, 
253; invaded by ay band peti rival 
ministers in an Bahadur 
Khan, 255; invaded b Shiai and by 
Dilir Khan, 259; annexes Bidar, 260; 
at war with Shivaji and agrees to pay 
him chauth, 273; invaded by A‘ zam, 283; 
free from Mughul attacks, 284; final y 
subdued, 285-6; its wealth, > 37 

Bijapur (town), besieged by Aurangzib, 
271; by Dilir Khan, 278; taken by 
Aurnagei and decays, 285-6; called 
Dar-uz-Zafar, 286; Kam Bakhsh crowned 
at, 3215 cade to Marathas, 413; build- 


Bia Singh (ol (of Amber), 321 
Bikaner, 157, 246, 333; palace at, ag 
Bikramajit of Irchha), 184, 185, 
Bikramajit, Ra 3 (Patr Das, Rai Rayan), 
149, 166, 168; his death, 171 
a ram, 27, 430 
so 402 
Biloe hpur, Shah Jahan defeated at, 171; 
ullah Khan defeated at, 345 
Beat i B 
innya Dala, alaing minister, 489, 490 
Binnya Dala, Talaing puppet king, 503 
Bir, 145, 186, 262 
Birbal, Raja, 103; accepts “‘ Divine Faith”, 
191; attacks ‘isufziis and is slain, 135; 
his house at Fathpur Sikri, 542-3 
Birbal, Raja, see Mitra Sen Nagar, 340 
Bir Bhan, 55 0.2 
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Bir Narayan, 88 

Bir Si ingh, error for Bir Bhin, ¢.0 

Bir Singh Deo (Bundela), fnnsters Abu-’}- 
Fazl, 149, 184; 150; made Raja by 


» 150; cath, I 
Bishan Biel? Raja (of eens) sent 
against Jats, 305 

Bist, 205, 206 
Bithli, 227 
Black "Hole, 364 n. 2 
Blochmann, 111, 113 
Blood, taboo on shedding royal, 499 n. I 
Blunt, E. A. HL, 152 2.1 
Bodawpaya, king of Burma, 482, 522 
Bohras, 232, 315 
Bolan pass, 227 
Bombay sa Pay to English, 406 
Botelho, Luis, 405 
Bowrey, 481 n. 1 
Brahmapuri, 290; 

quarters, 296-7 
Brits 221 j 

ridge at el ed 535 
Bridgman, Henry (alin Evory), 309 
Briggs, 392 n. 2 
Brinda 


Aurangzib’s head- 


ban, 547 
Broach, 315 


Brotherhood, 451-2 
runo, 506, 5 
Budaun, 369 beara attack Rohillas at, 


Buddha Tooth, 89 

uu 00 » 490, 494, 497 

Buddhism, in Arakan, 476; combined with 
Islam, 477; in Ceylon, 480 

Buddhu, 560 

Budi? Si ss Hara. (of Bindi), 
u ing ra (of Ban Opposes 
sa thon and fights Bhim Singh ‘of Kotah, 


341 
Buh al Khan, see ‘Abdul-Karim Buhlil 
Khan (of Bijapur), 255, 274 
Bublil (Shaikh), see Shaikh Phil 
Buhlal Lodi, 9, 45, 55 
Buhlil Malik (I‘timad Khan), 84 
Bukhara, 2, 4, 7, 202~3, 229 
Buland Akhtar, 224, 303, 304 
Buland Darwaza, $4: 545-0 
Bulaqi, see Dawar » 183 
Bullion, 307, 317 
Bundela (Rajputs), 117 
Bundele, see Govind Pant Kher, 402 
si ine arise rebellion in, 184; ujhar 
aoe rebels in, 194; rising uel 1953 
Champat R4i refels in, ae : led, 195; 
incursions in, 290; Baji Rao invades, 


Bink, 117, 303, 341 
Burdwan, 112; taken by Shah Jahan, 172; 
eben surround ‘Ali Vardi Khan at, 


307, 442 
Burhan I (of aera 148 
Burhan Niz4m Shah II, 138, 139; refuses 
submission to Akbar, 140 
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Burhanpur, beset by Deccan powers, 168, 
262; assessment of, 3; looted by 
Marathas, 281; occupied by Nizim-ul- 
Mulk, 343; walls of rebuilt by Nizam, 
384; ceded to Marathas, 413; buildings 


at, 575 
Burhan-ud-din (of Ahmadnagar), see Bur- 
han Nizam Shah II, 198 
Burhan-ud-din, title of Jahangir, 156 


n. I 

Burhién-ud-din, Shah, his tomb, 983 

Burhan-ul-Mulk (Sa‘adat Khan, q.v.), be- 
comes viceroy of Oudh, 348; defeats 
Bhagwant R4i, 355; repels Malhar Rao, 
356, 403; summoned against Nadir Shah, 
358; attacks him, 359; taken sage 
and treats with Nadir Shah, 360; dies 
and succeeded by Safdar Jang, 362 

Burma, lower, attacked by Tabinshwehti, 
483; desolated by Arakan, 494 

Burma, upper, controlled by Tabinsh- 
wehti, 482; by Bayinnaung, 486; court 
returns to, 496; raided by Chinese, 498; 
occupied by Talaings, 503; snivaded by 
Chinese, 514 

Burneby, 500 

Burney, 494, 517 n. 1 

Bussy, supports Salabat Jang, 387, 388, 
433; seizes Hyderabad, 389; recalled to 
Coast, 390, 4123 413 

Buzurg Ummed Khan, 237 


Cabral, Antonio, 106, 121 
Cachar, 520 
Calcutta founded by Charnock, 308 
Caliphs, 324 
Cambay, visited by Humfayiin, 24; by 
Akbar, 104 
Cambodia, 520 
Canals, made by Firiz Shah, by ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan, 201, 359; by Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, 385; at Mrohaung, 477; supply 
Delhi fort, 557 
Careri, Dr Gemelli, 318 
Carnatic, Golconda acquisitions in, 207; 
conquered by Shivaji, 240, 259, 276; 
Golconda annexations in, 261, 267; in- 
vaded by Bijapur, 267; plundered by 
ir Khan, 278; eastern part of taken 
by Aurangzib, 290; its division between 
Golconda and Bijapur, 291; Santaji and 
Dhana in eastern, 294; Dost ‘Ali killed 
in, 365, 408; Nizam’s conquests in, 368; 
its riches, 378; invaded by Muzaffar 
Jang, 386-7; tribute of ceded to 
Marathas, 388; increase of English 
power in, 390; raided by Balaji, 412 
Caste abolished by Sikhs, 246 
Say ar 
es, forbidden urangzib, 231, 449, 
69; by Firtiz Tughlug, Akbar and 
fabangir, 449 and n. 1; impossible to 
estimate yield of, 450; abuses in, 470; in 
Bengal, 473 
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lon, visited by Arakanese priests, : 
uddha Tooth of, 489 ” 
Chaghatai, 19 
Chainpur=Chaund, 46 n. 1 
Chiakan, 257, 267, 268, 392 
Chakks, 60, 19 
Chakradhvaj, 235 
alisgaon, 187 
ari, 73 


Chamkaur, a 

Champaner, besieged by Humayin, 24; 
stormed, 25; 26; lost by Mughuls, 27; 
mosques at, 575 

Champat R4i (Bundela), becomes leader, 
200; enters hul service, 201; aids 
Aurangzib’s revolt, 213; rebels again, 230 

Chanda, a4 

Chanda Sahib, seizes Trichinopoly, and 
imprisoned, 384, 408; escapes and takes 
Arcot, 386-7; 433 

Chandan, 298 

Chanderi, 16, 17, 47, 52, 53 

Chandor, 187, 259 

Chandpur, 444 

Chandra Bhan, 220 

Chandra Rao, Raja (of Javli), 269 

ee Sen Jadav, 380; supports Kol- 

apur party, 393, 399 
Chand Sultan (of Ahmadnagar), 143, 145, 


147 

Chand Sultan (of Deogarh), 314 

Chardin, 560 

Charnock, Job, expelled from Bengal but 
returns and founds Calcutta, 308 

Chauburji, 561 

chaudhri, 4.52 

Chauhan Thakurs, 35 

Chaumahalla, palace, 389 

Chaund, 46, 47 

Chauragarh, taken by Asaf Khan, 88; by 
Jujhar Singh, 195 

Chausa, 31; battle at, 33, 51 

chauth, first levied by Shivaji, 259; in 
Bijapur and Golconda, 2733 in Carnatic, 
of in Malkhed, 294; local Mughul 
officers agree to pay, 296; widely levied, 
297; paid on customs by Mughuls, 303; 
collected by Chhatra Sal, 313; 1n Gujarat, 
315, 398; promised to Shaha by Husain 
Ali, 398, 378, 395; in Gujarat, 351, 352; 

in Hyderabad, 355, 379, 382; claimed in 

Bengal, 3°; of Deccan given to Shahi, 

392; defined, 392 n. 1; of the sea, 394, 
404; granted rai Farrukh-siyar, 395; by 
Mubammad Shah, 3096; preferred b 
Balaji Peshwd to territory, 396; of Bengal 
ceded by ‘Ali Vardi Khan, 408; led to 
disuse of assignments, 4,72 

Cheros, 201 

Cheto-Barda, 311 

Chhabel4 Ram Nagar, deserts to Farrukh- 
siyar, 327; in battle against Jahandar 
Shah, 328; favours Nikii-siyar, 340; 
governor of ad, dies, 341 
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Chhatrapati, 259, 380, 
Ghhatra, Sal” Bundela), 


306; invites 
Marathas to Malwa, his career as 
rebel, 313-14; fights against Sikhs, 323 

icacole, 3 

Chid Rip, 165, 217 n. 2 

Chiengmai, annexed by Bayinnaung, 486; 
lacquer work, 487; captive prince of, 
488; vassal king of, 490; taken by An- 
aukpetlun, 495; sends tribute to Alaung- 
paya, 510; taken by Thihapate, 514 

Child, Sir John, 309 

Child, Sir Josia, 3 


Chimaji A takes refuge in Purandar, 
ge ; raids Barhinpur, 383; 396; invades 
ujarat, 401; takes Bassein, 405-6; hi 
death, 407 
eta a4modar, 380 
China, Chinese, ravage Burma, 497-8; in- 
vade upper Burma, 514, 516-17 


Chingiz, 1 
Chingiz Khan tof Ahmadnagar), 143 
Chingiz Khan (of Gujarat), 89, 100 
Chini ka Rauza, 561 
Chin Qilich Khan, member of Turini 
arty, 319; becomes Nizam-ul-Mulk 
v 


Chintéman, 241 

Chintamani, 221 

Chin Timir Sultan, 12, 17 

Chitaldroog, 294, 29 

Chitor, 10, 22; taken Wy Bahadur Shah, 23; 
i 98; description of, 97; captured 

bar, 98-9; held by Sagar Singh, 158; 

not to be re-fortified, 161; new works at 
demolished, 207; temples at destroyed, 


242,249 | 
en (Brahman), 393, 397, 400, 407, 


41 —_ 

Chittagong, its pirates, 190, 236-7, 478, 
481-2; conquered by Shayicta Khan 
229) 236~—7; scheme by English to annex, 
308; held by Arakanese, 4.77; Portuguese 
settlers at, 478 

Chivers, 310 

Christians, 240 

Chunar, invested by Huméfyiin, 22, 50; 
again besieged, 28; captured, 29; ac- 
quisition by Sher Khan, 49; seized by 
‘Adil Shah, 64; ‘Adil Shah’s capital, 69; 
taken by Akbar’s forces, 81; Akbar’s first 
visit to, 9 

Churaiman (Brahman), 50 

Churaéman (Jat), becomes leader, 305; 
joins Jahandar Shah at Agra, 328; loots 
camps, 329; resists Raja Jay Singh, 336; 
plunders at battle of Bilochpur, rebels 
and poisons himself, 348 

Clive, suppresses Angria, 394; at Plassey, 

3 nm. I, 443; marches against ‘Ali 
auhar, 
Coel, see Ko 
Coins, struck by Humayiin at Mandi and 
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Champaner, 25; by Kamr4n, 40; earliest 
of Sher Shah, 51 ; said to have been struck 
by Himi, 72; struck by Sulaiman in 
Akbar’s name, 99; in Kashmir in Akbar’s 
name, 124; in Orissa in Akbar’s name, 
139; of Salim as rebel, 149; depicting 
Akbar, 155 n. 2; of Jahangir as Burhan- 
ud-din, oto at spree sie 
ahangir, 1 ; in name of Nir Jahan, 
pie or Dawar Bakhsh, 183; ah Shah 
Jahan at ar and Daulatabad, 
189 n. 2; in Shah Jahan’s name at 
Golconda, 197; at Qandahar, 199; 
at Balkh, 203; latest of Qutb Shahis, 
208; of Murad Bakhsh, 211; solar 
months on Shah Jahan’s, 217; in name of 
Aurangzib in Baltistan, 230; of Banda 
Sikh, 322; Farrukh-siyar’s legal dirham, 
337, n. 1; in name of Ibrahim, 345 n. 1; 
in name of Nadir Shah at ‘Azimabad 
(Patna) and Murshidabad, 364 n. 3; of 


Ah Shah Abdali at Shahj abad, 
438; of Minbin, 478; of Arakan, 480 
Colgong, see Kahalgaon 
Colombo, 


Commander of the Faithful, 240 
Commerce, see Trade 

Conjeveram, 290, 291, 292, 295 
Constantinople, 229 

Contract, 454 

Cooch Behar, 144, 233, 234, 236 

Copper, 317 

Cordier, 499 n. 4, 501 n. 1, 2, 502 n. 1, 517 


n. I 
Cossacks, Marathas compared to, 381 
Cotton, goods, 317; raw sold by Burma to 

China, 518 
Couto, 485 n. 3 
Cow-killing, stopped in Marwar, 333; per- 

mitted in Ajmer, 347 
Crawfurd, 502 n. I, 519 n. 1, 514 2. 1, 

517 n. I 
Cromwell, 246 
Crown lands (=khalsa, or khalsa sharifa), 

109; sacred areas in Orissa classed as, 

139; Kashmir becomes crown land, 140; 

taxes in abolished by Aurangzib, 231; 

Aurangzib’s demand from, 316; farmed 

by Muhammad Shah, 349; peculation 

in, 350-1 
Curiosities, 317 
Customs dues, 181; used to oppress Hindus, 

242-3; commuted in Bengal, disputes 

with Aurangzib’s officers over, 307; their 

yield under Aurangzib, 316; central 
source of revenue, 449; value at Surat, 

450; in Burma, 479; in Tenasserim, 488; 

at Pegi, 491 
Cutch, 226 
Cuttack, 441, 442 
Cutwa, see Katwa, 367 


Dabar, 323 
Dacca, Shah Shuja‘ at, 226; devastated by 
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vee (continued) 36 . 

ortuguese pirates, 236, 479; Feringi 
settlement at, 237; adorned by Shayista 
Khia, 311 

da Cunha, Gerson, 489 n. 2 

Dadaji Kond-dev, 256 

Dadar, 227 

Dadi, Dadipanthi, 221 

da , Vasco, 513 

Dagon, see Rangoon, 485, 505 

Dalla, 485, 491 

Dal lake, 549 

Dae ae undela, 320 
alrymple, 501 n. 2, 505 n. 2, 512 n. I 

dam, 460 


3 

Damaji Gaikwar, in Malwa, 355; in 
Gujarat, 365, 369; at Balapur, receives 
title of Shansher Bahadur, 398, 399; 
against Abdali, 418; at Panipat, 422 and 
Nn. 2; withdraws, 425; keeps Gujarat, 448 

Daméaji II Gaikwar, 402, 411 

Damaji Thorat, 393, 394 

Damalcherry, 

Damian, attacked by Mughuls, 128, 129, 
200, 219; 296 

Dam » 173 

Dammazedi, 489 

Dand§, 101 

Dandesh, 148 

Daniyal, born, 102; nominal commander 
in Deccan, 141, 145; his conduct 
in Deccan, 146; honoured by Akbar, 
148; his death, 151; his sons executed, 
104 

Darab Khan, 173 

Dara Shukoh, 174, 201; fails to take 
Qandahar, 206; but in favour with Shah 
Jahan, 207; envious of Aurangzib, 209, 
271; his own advancement, 210; de- 
feated at Samogarh, 213; escapes and 
pursued, 214; flies to Punjab, 215; his 
religious views, 217, 230; patron of 
Chandra Bhan, 220; separated from 
Sulaiman Shukoh, 222; hunted through 
Punjab and Sind, 223; in Gujarat, 226; 
defeated at Deorai, captured by Baloch, 
executed at Delhi, 227; 232 

Darband-i- in, 7 


Darvesh (of Bijapur), 188 

Darya Khan, 187, 188 

Dasahra festival, 150, 161, 281, 392, 401, 
419 

Dattajt Mindia, 416 6 
attaji Sindia, 416, 417, 419, 444, 44 

Daiid (of Bengal), ee ana invades 
Akbar’s realm, 111; resists invasion, 112; 

es peace, 113; recovers Bengal, 115; 

defeated and slain by Mughuls, 116 

Daiid Khan, 226, 229 

Daid Khan, P4ani, 293, 301; killed at 
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Burhanpur, 334; his nephew Dost ‘Ali, 
365; as deputy viceroy of Deccan, 392, 
393 
arcana ak Shs aes of tao jd 
nagar, 148; 169, 187; threatened b 
Shah Jahan, 189; coin struck at, 189 n. a 
besieged by Mahadbaét Khan, 192; 
stormed, 193, 264, 265; defended by 
Hamid Khan’s wife against Bijapur, 263; 
Khan Daurdn besieged in, 266; Abu-'l- 
Hasan imprisoned in, 290; gained by 
Salabat Jang, 389; surrendered to 
Mughuls, 413 
ulat Khan (of Bijapur), see Khavass 
Khan, 188 
Daulat Khan ne 64 
Daulat Khan (Lodi), 9, 11, 12 
Daulat Khan ipovemncs of Qandahfr), 205 
Daulat Khan (Sir), 46 
Daunriia, 21, 49 
Dawar Bakhsh, 171; proclaimed emperor, 
but murdered, 182 
Daya Bahadur, 402 
Deb Dat, 221 
De Brito, employed by Arakan, against 
Pegi, 478, 494; executed, 495 
ccan, Akbar contemplates conquest of, 
118, 134; first expeditions into, 137; 
missions to courts in, 139; abortive in- 
vasion of, 141; final plans against, 142, 
144; invasion of, 145, 146; annexations 
in, and appointment of Daniy4l as vice- 
roy of, 148; at Jahangir’s accession, 159; 
Khurram replaces Parviz in, 164; settles 
affairs of, 165; trouble in caused by 
Malik ‘Ambar, 168; Shah Jahan’s plans 
for, 185-6; famine in 1630, 186; Mughul 
interests suffering in, 194; land revenue 
settled in by Murshid Quli Khan, 218; 
quiet in first half of Aurangzib’s reign, 
252-3; Shivaji’s raids in Mughul, 2593 
Mughul viceroyalty of defined, 266; 
Aurangzib moves to, 281; temporarily 
subdued, 284; disturbed by scattered 
Maratha bands, 290; mastered by 
Marathis, its desolation, 300; virtually 
independent under Nizdm-ul-Mulk, 
50; evil effects of mcen 7 in, 375- 
; pacified by Nizam-ul-Mulk, 377; 
its revenue under ah, 378; its 
stability under Nizam ‘Ali, 391; chauth 
of granted to Shahi, 392; anarchy in at 
Shahi’s accession, 393; fear of Nadir 
Shah in, 404; land revenue revision in 
by Murshid Quli Khan, 468; see also 
Ahmadnagar (state), Bijapur, Golconda, 
Marathis 
Deccanis (in Golconda), 261, 274 
de Goes, Benedict, 142 
Dehra Din trave by Mughuls, 207 
De Jonge, 478 n. 2 
i, 12; captured by Babur, 13; be- 
sieged by Hindal, gia by Himi, 71 ; 
recovered by Akbar, 73; new city at 


Aurangzib assumes imperial title at, 
215; Dara executed at, 227; Aurangzib’s 
second coronation at, 227; Jahandar 
Shih murdered at, 330; execution of 
Sikhs at, 335; Baji Ra&o’s incursion near, 
6, 403; sacked by Nadir ger ee 
tion strife at, 415, 435-6; sacked by 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, 416, 498; plundered 
by Marathas, 418; besieged by Holkar, 
439-40; new city at planned by Huméa- 
ytin, 524-5; Sayyid-Afghan buildings at, 
525; tomb of Khan Khanfn at, 552 

de Mello, Pedro, 405 

Deobari pass, 249 

Deo Das, 82 

Deogarh, 314 

Deordi, 227 

Deosuri pass, 249, 250 

Dera Ghazi Khan, 5, 445 

Devapur, 299 

Devi Singh (Bundela), 306 

Dewalgaon, 186 

Dhammapila, 556 

dhammathat, 4.78, 490, 497, 508, 509 

Dhammathatkyaw, 490 

Dhamoni, 195, 295, 1B 

Dhanaji (Dhana) Jadav, claims to be 
commander-in-chief, 291; attacks Zu-’!- 
Figar, 292-3; harries Belgaum and 
Dharwar, 294; triumphs over Santaji, 
295; helps Berads against Mughuls, 299; 
sacks Baroda, 301; invades Gujarat, 315; 
his death, 393; employs Balaji Vish. 

- fanny 393 08 
angar caste, 3 

Dhar, 398 

Dharmat, 212, 247 

Dharir, 188; captured by A‘zam, 282, 390 

Dholpur, a 320 

Dhilia, 1 

Diamonds, in Carnatic, 207, 269; in 
Golconda, 378 

Dig, 340 425, 436, 548 

Dilavar ‘Ali Khan, 343, 378, 398 

Dilawar Khan, 10, 11, 17 

Dilir Khan, 253; appointed to Deccan, 
255, 277; invades Bijapur without suc- 
cess, 256, 277-8; quarrels with Shah 


‘Alam, 258; replaced by Bahadur Khan, 
250, 278; 282, 284 
Dindar, 314 
Din, Din (the Faith, the Faith), 423 
Dindori, 259 


Din-i-Ilahi, 129-32 
Dinnyawadi, 47 
Dinnyawadi Yazawinthit, 495 n. 1, 505 


Nn. 2 
Dinpanah, 524-5 
Diocletian, 55 
Diogo, 485 
Dipalpur, 11, 67 
dirham, 242 
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Diu, 24, 26; attacked by Mughuls, 129, 


“Divine Era”, lained, 134; discon- 
tinued by Shah Jahan, 217 ; 

‘Divine Faith’, 111; Sultan Khvaja con- 
verted to, 121; promulgation of, 129-32; 
Mirza Jani Beg converted to, 137; 
Akbar issues regulations for, 139; Khan 
A‘zam converted to, 141 

‘Divine Language”’, 132, 154 

Diwan (revenue minister), 462-3 

Diwan-i-‘Am, at Fathpur Sikri, 540; at 
Agra, 554; at Lahore, 555; at Delhi, 556, 


Digrin-i-Khass, at Fathpur Sikri, 542-3; at 
Agra, 554; at Delhi, 556 

diwali, 14 

Dod-Ballapur, 279 

Dodderi, 294 

Dohad, 350 

Dome of the Rock, 565 

Don, 256 

Doraha, 251 

Dost ‘Ali, loses Arcot, 368; killed by 
Raghiji, 384, 408 

Downing, Clement, 394 n. 1 

Downton, 162 

Dress, 217 

Drunera, 30 

Diuji Bar, 34 

Dukkanthein, 478 

Dian, see Dehra Din 

Dinde Khan, 446 

Dungarpur, 117 

Dungot, 59, 60 

Dupleix, aids Muzaffar Jang, 387, 433; 
389; values Syriam, 506 

Durga Das, 247-8, 251, 252, 283; in 
Deccan, and then rebels in Marwéar, 303; 
enters Mughul service but again rebels 
twice, 304; revolts against Bahadur 
Shah, 321 

Durgavati, 88 

Durjan Sal Hara, 303 

Duroiselle, 497 n. 2 

Durrani Afghans, 419, 420, 424 

Dutch, appealed to by Muqarrab Khan, 
162; congratulate Shah Jahan, 183; 
resist indigo monopoly, 218; rivalry 
with English, 219; defence against 
Shivaji at Surat, 258; piracy and re- 
prisals, 310; trade in Bengal, fortify 
Chinsura, 311; factory at Patna robbed 
by Farrukh-siyar, 327; defeat Portuguese 
at sea, 404; trade profitable, 473; aid 
Arakanese against Portuguese, 478; 
purchase slaves in Arakan, 479; settle- 
aoe at Mrohaung, 480; near in 

urma, 495; expel Portuguese from 

Malacca, and predominant at Mergui, 
500; ships burnt at Ayuthia, 511; ship 
taken by Burmese at Rangoon, 519 

Dyers (European), 907, 317 
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Earthquake at Lahore, 568 
East India Company, its early trade, 306; 
Sir Josia Child chairman of, 308; value 
of its trade in seventeenth century, 317; 
factory at Rangoon, 505; claims com- 
tion for losses at Negrais, 512 
Ecbatana, 556 
Kj — cultivators, 470 
» 42 
Ekoji, see Vyankaji, 256 
Elephant(s), fight, 80, 152, 216; in battle, 
72, ar fe for executions, 242; use 
of by Hindus forbidden, 243 given as 
tribute by caenenal, ificed at Shan 
funerals, 487; white sought for, 487-8, 
033 Gate at Agra, 536; Gate at Fathpur 
Sikri, 539 
Elizabeth, Queen, 135, 158 
Ellichpur, 13'7 
Elphinstone, M., gse and n. 2; on Mar&tha 
conquests, 416; on their defeat at 
Panipat, 425 
English, first to visit Akbar’s court, 135; 
four who spoke to Akbar, 152; first 
mentioned in Mughul annals, 161; their 
alarm in Shah Jah&n’s rebellion, 172; 
congratulate Shah Jahan, 183; defence 
at Surat against Shivaji, 258; factory at 
Hubli sacked by Shivaji, 275; (factors) 
on Aurangzib, 282; their dace Shia d 
culties, 306-7; expelled from gal, 
307-8; move headquarters from Surat 
to Bombay, 308-9; pirates, 309-10; 
trade in Bengal, fortify Calcutta, 311; 
a rising power in Bengal, 373; rise of 
their eae in Carnatic, 390; at war 
with Angria, 394; defeat Portuguese at 
sea, 404; refuse help at Bassein, 405-6; 
send envoy to Shahi, 406; effect on 
Marathi literature, 427; trade profitable, 
73; buy slaves in Arakan, 479; early 
actories in Burma, 495; killed at 
Mergui, 500; leave Rangoon for Negrais, 
05; killed at Negrais, 509-10; return to 
oon, 412 
Enriques, 121 
Enriquez, 513 n. I 
Erachh, 149, 185 
Escheat, 472 
Escurial, 220 
Europeans first engaged by Muzaffar Jang, 


387 
Evory (akas of H. Bridgman), 309 


Fairs, Hindu religious forbidden, 243 

Faizi, 97; composes khutba for Akbar, 121; 
envoy to Khandesh and Ahmadnagar, 
139, 140; death, 142 

Fakhr-ud-Daula, 369 

Fakhr-un-Nisa Begam, 85 

Famine, near Delhi, 1556, 69; in Gujarat, 
1575, 1123 in north-west India for four 

ears from 1595, 142; relief works in 

Kashmir, 143; in Gujarat and Deccan, 
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16g0, 186-8, 194; in Konkan, 289; in 
» 1686, 285; common in Gujarat, 
315; in Gujarat and Deccan, 1747, 384; 
in Mar&thd camp at Panipat, 421; in 
lower Burma, 493 
Fancy, the, 309 
Fagqr ‘Ali, 31, 92 
Farah, 66 
Fardapur, 385 
Farghand, 2, 45 
Farid (=Sher Khan, or Shah, ¢.v.), 45, 46 
Farid-ud-din, title of Sher Shah, 51 
farmaish, 307 
farmén, 241; Aurangzib’s for trade, 307 
Farmers of land revenue, 466, 471, 472, 
473. 474_ 
Farrukhabad, founded, 352-3, 429, 49313 
439, 440 : ; 
Farrukh-siyar, son of ‘Azim-ush-Shan, aims 
at crown, 326; proclaims himself em- 
peror and defeats ‘Azz-ud-din at Kha- 
juha, 327; defeats Jahandar Shah at 
Samogarh, 328-9; his distribution of 
offices, 3313 es cruel ee rer: 
32; treachery to the Sayyids, ;: 
Pornies Ajit Singh’s daughter, Cesiel by 
Dr Hamilton, 335; neglects state affairs, 
336; intrigues against Sayyids, $937; 
attempts reconciliation, 338; blinded 
and strangled, 339, 395; his recognition 
of Shahi, 395 

Fars, 357 

Fariiqi kings, 148; their buildings, 575-6 

Fatava-i-‘ Alamgiri, 317 

Fatehgarh, 43 

Fathabad (Dharmat), 212 

Fathabad Sine 525 

Fath Darwaza, 28 

Fath Jang Khan, 54 

Fath Khan (Afghan), 90 

Fath Khan (son of Malik ‘Ambar), 
poisons king of Ahmadnagar, 189, 264; 
intrigues with Mughuls and Bijapur, 192, 
264; surrenders to Mughuls, 193, 265; 
invades Berar, 263 

Fath Khan Jat, 53, 54 

Fathkhelda, name given to Shakarkhelda, 


350 

Fath- Muhammadi, the, 309 

Fathpur Parsaki, 96 

Fathpur Sikri, 58; residence of Shaikh 
Salim Chishti, birthplace of Salim 
(Jahangir), city founded by Akbar at, 
102, 538-47 

Fath Singh, 384 

Fath-ullah Khan, 298 

Fath-ullah Shirazi, 462 

fatwa, 63 

Jaujdari, 463 

Fazil (or Fazail) Beg, 85 

Fees, see Taxation 

Fenny, 236 

Fergusson, J., 220 n. 3; 546 

Feringi-bazar, 237 
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Feringis, 236-7 

Firearms first by Burmese, 509 

Firiz Jang, title of ‘Abdullah Khan, g.v. 

Firiz Jang (Gh4zi-ud-din I), at siege of 
Bijapur, 285; at Golconda, 288, 289; 
becomes blind, 290; defeats Marathi4s in 
Malwa, 313; secures peace with Chhatra 
Sal, 314; member yeh wet 319 

Firiz Jang tide of ‘Ali, Sayyid, ¢.v.), 327 

Firaz Jang a of Shihab-ud-din, Ghazi- 
ud-din, 9.v.), 435 

Firaiz Jang, title of Ghazi-ud-din, son of 

Nizam, 433 n. 1 

Firiz ir, enthroned but murdered, 


4 

Firazpur, 58 

Firiiz Shah’s Kotla, 444 

Firdiz Tughluq, 9, 231, 241, 449, 526 

Fitch, Ralph, 135, 151, 49! 

Fleury, the, 506 

Forbes, 399, 402 n. 1 

Foreigners (in Golconda), 261, 274 

Forrest, 406 nn. 1 and 2 

Fort St George, foundations of laid, 306 

Forts, Rohtas built by Sher Shah, 52; of 
Salim Shah at Delhi, 531; of Akbar at 
Agra and Lahore, 535-8; at Gwalior, 
537-8; at Allahabad, 538; in Rajputana, 
548; buildings in Agra, 554; in Lahore, 
555; of Shah Jahan at Delhi, 555-8 

Foster, W., 218 n. 2 

“*Foster-father cohort”, 75, 77, 86, 94, 100 

Foster-relatives, 74 

Frankfurter, 493 n. 1 

Fraser on massacre at Delhi, 361 n. 2 

Fremlin, 200 

French, defence at Surat against Shivaji, 
258; penalised for piracy, 310; fortify 
Chandernagore, 311; exports of woollen 
cloth, 317; support Muzaffar Jang and 
Salabat Jang nie Marathas, 387; 
intrigue against Shah Nawaz Khan, 389; 
a ek Basalat Jang, but lose influence 
and withdraw, 390; resist Maratha 
threat on Pondicherry, 408; buy slaves 
in Arakan, 479; missionaries killed in 
Burma, 500; support Talaings at 
Syriam, 505; massacred by Burmese, 
506; captured at Ayuthia, 515; serve 
guns for Burmese, 516 

French Bay, 500 

Friday prayer, 324; see also khutba 

Fryer, 271, 413 

Fulad, fi 

Furnivall, 495 n. 1, 500 n. 1 


Gadadhar Prahlad, Pratinidhi, 392, 393 
Gadadhar Singh, 236 

Gadi, see Shaikh Gadai 

Gagan Mahall, 574 


un, 80, 97 
Gaikwér, rise of family, 398 
Gajpur, 234 
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Gakkhars, 59, 60, 61, 73, 86 
» the, 506 
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Ganga Ram Nagar, 306 
Ganj-i-savdi, the, 309 
Gardens, round tomb, 533; made by 
Babur, Akbar, Jahangir, 548; Nishat 
Bagh, Shalamar (Lahore and Srinagar), 
Sikandra, 549; Gulabi Bagh, 561; at 
Taj Mahall, 563; Mahtab Bagh, 566 
Gardi troops trained by Bussy,~413, 417, 
420; see also Ybrahim Khan Gardi 
Garha, 88, 314 
Garha-Katanga (or Mandla), 87 
Garhgion, 234, 235, 236 
Garhwal, Mughul invasions of, 207; 
Sulaiman Shukoh takes refuge in, 228; 
fights with Sikhs, 246; helps Banda to 
escape, 323 
Gateways, 512, 533, 545; see also Buland 
Darwaza 
Gauharfra, 302 
Gauhifti, 234, 236 
Gaur, 29; occupied by Humfyin, go, 50; 
by Sher Shah, 51; restored as capital by 
Mun‘im Khan, 114; 225; king of re- 
ceives Narameikhla, 477 
Gaur clan, 252 
Gawilgarh taken by Mughuls, 143 
Gayer, Sir John, 310 
Ghairat Khan, 288 
Gham, chronogram, 189 n. 1 
Ghani Khan, 84, 85 
Gharib Nawaz, 502 
Ghazanfar, 26 
Ghazdawan, 5, 7 
Ghazi Khan, 10, 11, 12 
Ghazi Khan of Badakhshan, 123 
Ghazipur captured by Humfayin, 16 
GhAazi-ud-din I, Firiz Jang (¢.v.), at siege 
of Bijapur, 285 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan (son of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk), becomes assistant minister, 366; 
and father’s deputy at Delhi, 386; 387; 
goes to Deccan and poisoned, 388, 412, 
433-4; his titles, 433 and n. 1 
Ghazi-ud-din (Shihab-ud-din, grandson of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, afterwards Firiz Jang, 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk), becomes paymaster 
general, summons Marathas to Delhi, 
4 5; again invites them, murders Ahmad 
hah, 416; his character and plots, 435; 
incites Marathas against Jats and be- 
comes minister, 436; tries to recover 
Punjab, 437; marries, and embroiled 
with Ahmad Shah Abdali, 438; attempts 
to seize ‘Ali Gauhar, 440; proclaims 
Shah Jahan III, 444; takes refuge with 
Siraj Mal, 445; deserts Marathas before 
Panipat, 447; his obscure end, 448 
Ghazni, 8, 14, 199, 205, 206 
Gheria, 394 
Ghilzais, 239, 371 
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Ghiyas Beg, see I‘timad-ud-Daula 
Ghiyds-ud-din (of Barha), 115 
ia baa Mahmid, see Mahmiid (of 


ngal) 
Ghiyis-ud-din Tughluq, 527 
Ghoraghiat, 112 
Ghorai, 239 


ghul, 12 
Ghulam Qadir, 448 
Gingee, surrendered to Shivaji, 276, 2793 
Raja Ram flies to, 284; becomes 
Maratha centre in south-east, 290; 
~pnage by Zu-’l-Fiq4r, 292; stormed by 
» 293 
Girdsias, pi 
Girdhar Bahadur, besieged in Allahabad, 
Bat transferred to Oudh, 342; 346; 
killed in Malwa, 353-4, 40 
Giria, ‘Ali Vardi Khan 
Khan at, 365 
Girishk, 206 
Glass-ware, 317 
Goa, Akbar’s envoy to, 121; blockaded by 
Bijapur, 219; threatened by Shah ‘Alam, 
283; Portuguese at protest against cession 
of Bombay, 404; 405, 406; Burmese 
envoys to, 489; De Brito recognised by, 
494; see also Portuguese 
war, 249 
Gogi, 256 
pop unass 115, 116 
Gokla (hill), 227 
Gokla (Jat), 243 
Gokteik, 517 
Golconda (fortress), besieged by Muham- 
mad, 270; taken by Aurangzib, 287-9; 
ils acquired at, 290 
Golconda (kingdom), Akbar’s mission to 
received favourably, 139, 140; friendly 
with Bijapur, 168; pays tribute to Mug- 
huls, 169; refuses help to Shah Jahn in 
rebellion, 172; pledges allegiance to 
Shah Jahfin, 196; makes treaty with 
Shah Jahan, 197; disputes over tribute 
of, 207; pardoned bY Shah Jahan, 208; 
plans for conquest of, 209, 269; at peace 
,with Aurangazib, a53; supports Ahmad- 
nagar, 261; invades Orissa, Bastar and 
Carnatic, 267; agrees to pay Shivaji 
chauth, 273; aids Shivaji’s designs on 
Carnatic, 276; aids Byapur in final 
attack, 285; its corrupt administration, 
286; submits to Mughuls and finally sub- 
dued, 287-9; peacefully acquired by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, 377; its fertility and 
wealth, 378; trade with Mergui, 500 
Golden Company, 506, 507 
Gol Gumbaz, 571-3 
Gond kingdom (Gondwana), 87, 94; ins 
vaded by Jujhar Singh, 194-5; troubled 
by Marathas, 290; ruled by chiefs of 
Down and pean and sence da, 
314; absor y Marathas, 314, 3 
granted to Shahi, 392; 464 vphes 
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gondhdli (wandering bard), 409, 427 


Gooty, 

Gopal Rao, 383 

Gopal Singh, Rao (Chandrawat), 306 

Gordon, 406 

Gouger, 519 n. I 

vind Deo, 547-8 

Govind Pant Kher (or Bundele), 402, 490, 
421, 444 . 

Govind R4o Chitnis, 409 

Govind Singh, Guri, 244, 245, 246, 922 

Govindwal, 223 

Grant Brown, R., 504 n. 2 

Grant Duff, on Shivaji’s early exploits, 268; 
on his becoming Rajput, 275; on his in- 
spiration of Marathas, 279; on Navaits, 
369 n. 1; on Maratha officials, 392 n. 9; 
on early life of Balaji Vishvanath, 398, 
394; on Muhammad Shah’s grants, 396; 
on Maratha collections, 308 and n. 3; 
on mulukgiri, 398-9 and n, 1; on death of 
Khande Rao, 401 n. 1; on Poona as 
Peshwa’s capital, 410; on Maratha civil 
justice, 414 n. 1; on Balaji’s adminjstra- 
tion, 414 n. 2; on Maratha devotion te 
home, 414 n. 3; on Maratha plundering, 
415 n. 2; on invasion of Punjab, 416 n. 2 

Granth, see Adi Granth, 245 

Grenard, 8 

Grimon, 139 

“Guest” Begs, 4 

Gujarat, invade ey ame 24; lost by 
him, 27; Sher Shah offers help to, 51; 
civil war in, 103; Mirza rebellion in, 
105; Khan A‘zam appointed governor 
of, 106; Mirzis finally suppressed in, 
108, 109; revenue settlement by Tadar 
Mal, 109; pestilence and famine in, 112; 
insurrection in, 118; further insurrection 
in, 132-3; pacified, 140; visited by 
Jahangir, 166; famine in 1630, 186; 
Murad Bakhsh rebels in, 211; its wealth 
and people, invaded by Marathas, 315; 
misgoverned by Haidar Quli Khan, 
348; raided by Marathas, 349; Hamid 
Khan and Sarbuland Khan contend in, 
350-1; Baji R40 ravages, 353; Maratha 
hold on, 398; Baji Rao crushes rivals in, 
402; Gaikwar extinguishes Mughul rule 
in, 411; land revenue of, 464; grants of 
land revenue reduced in, 465 

Gulabi Bagh, 561 

Gulbadan Begam, 19, 114, 128, 129 

Gulbarga, sacked by Asaf Khan, 189, 264; 
annexed by Mughuls, 255, 277; occu- 
pied by Khan Dauran, but restored to 
Bijapur, 267; captured by Aurangzib, 
2713; taken by Kam Bakhsh, 321 

Gun Spirit, 507 

Gurdaspur, 335 

Guris of Sikhs, 244-6, 22, 335-6 

Gwalior, captured by Babur, 16, 22; be- 
sieged by Sher Shah, Bt by Qiyé Khan, 
73; taken, 76; a political prison, 161, 
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Gwalior (continued) Hasan Abdal, 228, 239 
193, 198, 201, 228, 267; state founded by Hasan ‘Ali Khan, 243, 248, 249; invades 
R4noji Sindia, 398; buildings at admired Konkan, 28 


by Babur, 523; tomb of Muhammad 
Ghaus at, 535 
Gwe, 503, 505, 516 


igat, 385, 3 

Hadramaut, 229 

Hafiz, 67 

Haibat Jang appointed to Bihar, 366, 441, 
2 


44 

Haibat Khan, 53, 54, 59, 60 

Haidarabad, 570 

Haidar Beg, Mir, 344 

Haidar Jang, 390 

Haidar Qasim Kihbur, 85 

Haidar Quli Khan, 345, 347, 349 

Haji Begam, 532 

Haji Khan, 73, 74 

Hajipur, 45, 46, 48, 92, 112 

Hajjaj bin Yusuf, 369 n. 1 

Hajji Khan, 10, 11 

Hajo, 200; see also Kuch Hajo 

Hakim ‘Ali, 152 

foe tah 11 

uytus Posthumus, 491 n. 1, 492 n. I 

Haldighat, 115, 116 

Hall, 495 n. 2, 510 n. 1 

Halliday, 483 n. 3, 492 n. 2 

**Hall of Worship”’, 113, 120, 122 

Hamida Begam, 38; tries to reconcile 
Salim to Akbar, 147 

Hamid Khan, uncle and deputy of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk in Gujarat, 350 

Hamid Khan iAbvasinian) bribes Khan 
Jahan, 176, 263, 264 

Hamilton, A.,481n.1, 500nn.1 and 3, 502n.1 

Hamilton, C. J., 317 

Hamilton, Dr William, cures Farrukh- 
slyar, 335 : 

hammam, at Fathpur Sikri, 546; at Delhi, 557 

Hamzaban, 10 

Handiya, 62, 383 

Happy Sayings of Akbar, 131, 154 

Hara clan, 252, 282, 303, 341-2 

Hardaur Singh, 185 

Hardwar disliked by Jahangir, 169 

Harem influences, 74 

Har Govind, Gurii, 245 

Har, Har, Mahddeo, invocation to Shiva, 423 

Hariharpur, English factory at, 306 

Harji Mahadik, 291-2 

Har Kishan, 245 

Harmad (= Armada), 236 

Har Nand, Raja, 370 

Har Rai, Guri, 245 

Har R4i, Rawal, 102 

Harris, 423 n. 1 

Harin, 23 

Harvey, G. E., 480 n. 5, 481 n. 1, 483 n. 4, 
486 n. 2, 488 n. 1, 497 n. 1, 499 n. I, 
503 n. 1, 504. n. I 
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Hasan ‘Ali, Sayyid (of Barha), supports 
Farrukh-siyar, becomes ‘Abdullah han 
(g.v.) and Qutb-ul-Mulk, 327 

Hasan Hamidan, 310 

Hasan Khin (in Bihar), 90 

Hasan Khan Mewati, 10, 15, 16, 17 

ae Khan Sir, 45, 46; his tomb, 526, 
52 

Hasanpur, 345 

Hashim, 369 n. 1 

Hashtnagar, 8 

Hathi Pol, at Agra, 536; at Fathpur Sikri, 
539 

Hawai, 80 

Hawa Khana, 541 

Hawkins, W., 162, 466 

Hayat Bakhsh, 557 

Hayat Bakhsh Begam, 261 

Hazara, 238, 535 

Heath, captain, 308 

Henry IV of France, 153 

Herat, 4, 5; taken by Shaibani Khan, 6; 
occupied by Persians, 7; taken by 
Mahmid Khan, 357; by Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, 371 

Herbert, 500 n. 1 

Hidayat-kesh, 332 

Higginson, 501 

Hiyili, 191, 308 

Himmat Khan, 294-5 

Himmat Khan (of Kurnool), 387 

Himi, his origin and influence, 64; defeats 
Junaid Khan, 65; prepares to expel 
Mughuls and occupies Delhi, 71; defeat 
at Panipat and death, 72; his widow and 
father, 73 

Hindal, defeats Tatar Khan, 23; defeats 
Muhammad Sultan, 27; occupies Jaun- 
pur, 28; deserts from north Bihar, 30; 
at Agra, 31; revolts, 32, 51; joins 
Kamran, declines to help Humayin, 38 : 
35; aims at Sind, 36; advances on Seh- 
wan, 37; leaves Humfayin for Qandahar, 
38; seizes Qandahar but displaced by 
Kamran, 40; escapes to Humayiin, 41; 
killed by an Afghan, 42 

Hindaun, 321; taken by Marathas, 354 

Hindii Baloch, 53, 54 


Hindu Beg, 25, 50 
Hindu-pdd-padshaéhi, 395 n. 2, 397 
Hindu Rao, 299, 301 


Hingangaon, 393 
Hira Mahall, 557 
Hirananda Shastri, 87 n. 2 
Hirapur, 277 
Hisar (Badakhsh4n), 4, 7, 8 
Hissir (Firtiza), 12, 22, 45, 67, 74 
Hkrit, 476 
Hilaingtha gate, 512 
Hluttaw, 502, 508 

an, 500 
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Hmawdin, 478, 491 
Hodivala, 134 n. 1, 153 n. 1, 180 n. 3 
Hodson, 509 n. 3 
Hooghly, Portuguese at, 190; siege of, 191; 
captured, 192; English factory at, 306; 
sacked by English, 308; seized by Orissa 
Afghans, 311; occupied by Marathas, 367 
Horses, 317 
Hoskote, 279 
Hosten, 477 n. 3, 562 n. 1 
Hpalaung ( = Portuguese, 4.0.), 477 
wi, 51 
Hsinbyugyun, 508 
Hsinbyumyashin pyation, 490 
Hsinbyushin, king of Burma, raids Mani- 
pur and restores Ava, 512; treats his 
officers badly, 516; visits Rangoon, 519; 
dies 520; nominated Singu as successor, 
522 
Huart, Cl., 217 n. 2 
Huber, 517 n. 1 
Hubli, 275 
Higli, see Hooghly 
Hukimat-panah, 291 
Humiyin, birth, 5; gains victory near 
Hissar, 12; protects widows of Raja of 
Gwalior, 13; takes Jaunpur and Ghiazi- 
ur, 16; at battle of Khanua, returns to 
adakhshan, 17; revisits Agra, illness and 
recovery, succession to Babur, 18; 
divides the government, besieges K4lin- 
jar, scatters Afghans at Daunriid, 21; 
arranges peace with Sher Khan, troubles 
with the Mirzis and quarrel with 
Bahadur Shah, 23, 50; takes Rdaisen, 
defeats Bahadur Shah, 23; takes Mandi, 
occupies Malwa and invades Gujarat, 
24; storms Champfner and occupies 
adabad, 25; returns to Mandi, 26; 
loses Gujarat and Malwa, 27; delays at 
Agra, siege of Chunir, 28; takes Chunar, 
meets Mahmid, and advances towards 
Bengal, 29; retreats to Bihar, 30; halts 
at Chausa, 31; defeated by Sher Khan 
at Chausa, flies to Agra, 33, 51; meets 
his brothers, moves against Sher Shah, 
343 defeated by Sher Shah near Kanauj, 
ies to Punjab, 35, 51; his wavering 
plans, 36; takes refuge in Sind, besieges 
Bhakkar, 37, 51; marries Hamida 
Begam, fails in Sind, 38; his sufferings in 
Rajputana, 39; leaves Sind, takes refuge 
in Persia, and with Persian help takes 
Qandahar, 40; expels Kamran from 
Kabul, but loses and regains it, 41; re- 
conciled to Kamran who again rebels, 
ra his character, 43; his return to India, 
1; takes an omen, 66; advances to 
Lahore and Sirhind, 67; defeats Sikandar 
Shah, and enters Delhi, 68; death, 69; 
his tomb, 227, 532-5, 562; Farrukh-siyar 
buried in his tomb, 339; 357; ‘Al 
II buried in his tomb, 444; his new city 
at Delhi, 524 
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Humiayin Bakht, 332 
hiin (coin), 197, 207 n. 1, 256, 258, 259, 
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Husain ‘Ali, Sayyid (of Barha, later Amir- 
ul-Umara, Firiz Jang), supports Far- 
rukh-siyar, 327; becomes paymaster, 331; 
suppresses revolt in Marwar, 333; ap- 
pointed viceroy of Deccan, 334, 341: 
Suave Delhi, 338 i urges ute of 

arrukh-siyar, 339; takes Agra fort, 340; 

quarrels with ‘Abdullah Khan, 342° hic 
nephew killed, 343; murdered, 344, 399; 
his compromise with Peshwa, 39 

Husain Baigara, see Sultan Husain Buloars 

Husain Beg, 157 

Husain Dost Khan, see Chanda Sahib, 433 

Husain Khan Nuihani, 1 

Husain Khan, Sayyid (of Barha), 322 

Husain Nizam Shah III of Ahmadnagar, 
succeeds, 189, chy, here to Gwalior, 193 

Husain Quli K (Khan Jahan), attempts 
to capture Sharaf-ud-din Husain, 85; 
pursues Rana, 98; to govern Punjab 
100; sent against Nagarkot, 103; cap- 
tures Mirzas, 106; receives title Khan 
Jahan, 108 

Husain Shah, king of Arakan, 478 

Hyderabad (city), sacked by Muhammad 
Sultan, 270; captured by Mughuls, 285; 
again sacked, 287; Kam Bakhsh killed 
near, 321; becomes capital of Nizim-ul- 
Mulk, 350, 377, 399; walls of built by 
Nizam, 385 

Hyderabad (state), founded, a7} its 
wealth, 378; its decline, 386; large 
cessions to Marathas from, 391, 413; but 
ultimate recovery, 391; Balaji Baji Rao’s 
designs on, 410 


‘Ibddat-Khana, or ‘‘ Hall of Worship”, 113 

Ibn Husain, 237 

Ibrahim (son of Rafi‘-ush-Shan) pro- 
claimed emperor, 345 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II (of Bijapur), con- 
gratulates Akbar on conquest of Ah- 
madnagar, 147; pays tribute to Jahangir, 
165; his death, 188; relations with 
Jahangir and Malik ‘Ambar, 260-4; his 
tomb, 573 

Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 94, 105, 106, 108 

Ibrahim Khan (brother of Nir Jahan), 172 

Ibrahim Khan (viceroy of Bengal), 308, 

II, 312 

Ibeshins Khan Girdi, gained over by 
Nizam ‘Ali, 389; enters Peshwa’s service, 
390, 413; in army against Abdali, 417; 
at Kunjpura, 419; at Panipat, 420, 421, 
422 and n. 2; taken and killed, 424 

Ibrahim Khan Sir, 455 assumes royal title, 
65; withdraws to Bengal, 70; expelled 
from Jaunpur, 77 

Ibrahim Khan Uzbeg, 81, 91, 92, 93 

Ibrahim Lodi, 9, 10, 11, 12; defeated and 
slain at Panipat, 13; 19, 46 
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Ibrahim, Mir (of Golconda), created 
Mahdbat Kh4n, 305 

Ibrahim Rauza, 573-4 

Idar, 108 

Ikhtiy4r Khan, 24, 2 

Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, 1 

‘Imid-ul-Mulk (of Gujarat), 25 

‘Imad-ul-Mulk, title of Ghazi-ud-din, son 
of Nizim, 493 n. 1 

‘Im&d-ul-Mulk, title of Ghazi-ud-din 
(ShihSb-ud-din) (9.2.), 435 

imita, 58 

imam, 

Tmfra Quilt (of Samarqand), 170, 202 

Imams, the, 122 

‘imératlar, 14 

Imole, 509 


Imphal, 309 
Jngyat-ullah Koh 46 
naéyat-u miri, 337, 339; 
Inchbird, 406, 407 aeece™ 
Indapur, 268 
Indigo, Shah Jah&n’s monopoly of, 218, 
449; export of, 317; Akbar’s revenue 
rate on, 460 
Indore founded by Malhar Rao Holkar, 398 
ae 306 ‘és 
ndra Singh, 247, 2 
Indar (Nizim&bad), 173 
Infallibility, doctrine of and Decree ,122, 123 
Infanticide, 181 
Ingabu, 483 
Inheritance as source of revenue, 449 
Intermarriage of Hindus and Muslims, 117, 
125, 161, 181; forbidden by Shah Jahan, 


Qi) 

Intizim-ud-Daula, 496, 

Ina Mand, gor corners 

Iqbal Khan, 60 

Irani party, 319; described, 331; combine 
with Turanis against Sayyids, 943 

Irij, Irichh, see Erachh 

Irrigation, see Canals, 201 

Irvine, W., 74 n. 1, $31 n. 1; on Farrukh- 
siyar, 339; on Bangash Pathians, 359 n. 1; 
on Marath8 raids, 399 n. 1; on Muham- 
mad Khan in Bundelkhand, 402 n. 2; 
on Baji Rao’s raid, 403 n. 1; on Nizam at 
Delhi, 403 n. 2 

‘Isa Khan Niy4zi, 55, 526 

'Is& Tarkhin, Mirza, 569 

Isfahan, 357 

Ishwar Das Nagar, 304 

Iskandar Khan Uzbeg, 71; becomes Khian 
‘Alam, 73; 91, 92, 98, 96 

Islimab4d = Chittagong, 237 

Islamic law of land revenue, 471 

Islam Kh&n Chishti, 161; his tomb, 544 

Islim Khan Rimi, 255 

IslAmpuri= Brahmapuri, 290 

Islim Shah (Jalal ayer Sir, succeeds 
Sher Shah, opposes ‘Adil Khan, suspects 

old nobles, 58; defeats Niyazis, procures 

murder of Khavass Khan, 59; attacks 
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Gakkhars, receives Kamrifn, 60; dies, 
61; his treatment of the Mahdavis, 62; 
his character, 64; his tomb, 528; his fort 
at Delhi, 531 

Islim Shah= Islim Shah, 58 

Isma‘il (of Ahmadnagar), 198 

Ismailia sect, 232, 315 

Isma‘il Khan Maka, 292 

Ismail Khan Rimi, 562 

Isma‘il Quli, 85, 86 

Isma‘il Shah Safavi, 6, 7, 11, 18, 19 

Italian, missionaries, 500; art, 558 

I‘tibar Khan, 310 

I‘timad Khan, see Buhlil Malik, 84, 89 

I‘timad Kh4n (of Gujarat), 103, 104, 192, 


133 
I‘timad Kh4n (of Surat), 310 
I‘tim4d-ud-Daula, becomes revenue mini- 
ster, 156; with Jahangir against Khusrav, 
157; 163; death of, 169; his tomb, 179, 


I‘timad-ud-Daula, title of Muhammad 
Amin Khan, Tur4ni (q.0.), 331 
I‘timad-ud-Daula, title of Qamar-ud-din, 


346 

I'tiqad Khan, see Muhammad Murad, 937 

I'tiqad Khan, Zu-'l-Fiqar Khan, Nusrat 
Jang, besieges R&igarh, 284; see also 
Zu-'|-Figar Khan 

Ives, 394 n. 1 

‘Iwaz Khan, 380 


‘ackson, paptain, 505 
‘adrap, see Chid Rip, 165 n. 1 
‘adu R4i, 186, 189 
‘afar Khan, his earlier titles, becomes 
revenue minister of Bengal, 912; he- 
comes deputy governor of Bengal and 
viceroy of Orissa, 391, 341; his death, 364 
Ja‘far Zatalli, 332 
Fagad-Guril, 264 
agannath (town), 199, 140 
agannath Singh, Raja, 157, 158 
agat Singh, 145, 200 
‘agdalik, 5, 239 
., 2gdia, 479 * 
j4gt, jdgirdar, 300; Aurangzib’s demand 
from, 316; see glso Assignments 
ahanari, 2 
ahandar Shah (Mu‘izz-ud-din), eldest son 
of Bahadur Shih, 32 3 becomes emperor, 
his character, 326; dismisses Hasan ‘Ali, 
moves from Delhi te Agra, 327; defeated 
at Simoagarh by Farrukh-siyar, 928-9; 
Jahangir (prince Sein), his mather, 8 
nce Mm}, mq 2 Ys 
109; his birth, 102; refuses genes in 
» 144, 1453 appointed governor 
of Ajmer, 145; fails in Mewar and pro- 
poses revolt in Punjab, 146; dive to- 
wards Bengal and rebels at Allahabad, 
147, 148; incites murder of Abu-’!-Fazl, 
149; reconciled te Akbar, his drunken- 
ness, 150; suicide of his first wife, and 
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Jahangir ores Salim) (continued) 
ace, 151; his supporters, 152; ac- 
know as heir to Akbar, 153; 
portrait of his father, 155; his ieee 
succession, 156; crushes usrav’s re- 
bellion, his state Te I 573 invades 
Mewar, 158; receives Roe, 162; his in- 
temperance, 163, 164, 167, 169, 180; 
moves to Mandi, 164, 260; his pleasure ; at 
Khurram’s success in Deccan, 165} visits 
and dislikes Gujarat, 166; his del ht in 
Kashmir, 167; in faili health, 168; his 
sorrow at death of Khusrav, 169} re- 
ceives Persian embassies, 1'70; seized by 
Mahabat Khan, 175; his last illness, 177; 
death and character, 178-82; his treat- 
ment of Gurii Arjan, 245; describes 
Fathpur Sikri, 539; his love of gardens, 
548-50; builds Akbar’s tomb, 549; his 
tomb, 551-2 
abangiri ahall, 537, 554 
angir 


» 445 
vahte kushet Nadie 361 n.@ 
Jjehannumabad, 166 
Jahan Shah, son of Bahadur Shah, 925; 
killed resisting Jahandar Shah, 326; his 
son Raushan-Akhtar, Muhammad Shah, 


Jahan rer 28a, 301 
ingn; 335 
jai Mal, 82, g8 
Jaintia, 520 
Jaitpur, 353 
Jajau, battle of, 320; service of Barha 
Sayyids at, 327 
J alalabad in Afghanistan), 85 
Jalalabad (in United Provinces), g22 
Jalal Khan i of Bihar Khan), 46, 48, 49 
Jalal Khan (son of Sher ae 29, 30, 50; 
enthroned as Islam Sha 
jalal-ud-din Bahadur Shah of. Bengal), 73 
jalal-ud-din Mitan Shah, 94 
alal-ud-din, Q Azi, 123 
‘alal-ud-din. (Raushanai), 138, 147 
alesar (in Etah district), 431 
aleswar (in Orissa), 367, 368 
jalla jaldluhu, 131 
Jalna, 186, 380 
alodhan, 206 
feet ga 
asjid, we 530 
Jamal Khan (1), 4 
Jamal Khan Ue 
James II of ory 
Jam's (=caste), 1 2 
Jami‘ Masjid, at Sambhal, 524; at Fathpur 


Sikri, 540, 543-5; at j naa te 540; at 
Delhi, 555» 558-95 at Agta, 558 > at datta, 
ee Bij es 573; at Burbanpur, 575 
ammi, a6; 523 
Jasmrad, 5, 2 247, 319, 358 
jani Beg, Mirza, 137 
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ani Khan, 928 
anjira, attacks Shivaji, 274; occupies 
Bombay, 309 
anki Ram, Raja, 442 
ankoji Sindia, escapes from Barari Ghat, 
416, 446; marches to Panipat, 418; his 
place in battle, 422 and n. 2; in command 
at Delhi, 445 
Jannatabad (Gaur), 30 
Acer herr 389, 442 
Jari Phatka, 422 
Jasvant Sin pee: , Raja (of Marwir), 212, 224, 
239; his death, 247; 257, 258, 273 
Jatapon, 500 
Jats, rebel against Aurangzib, 243; many 
become Sikhs, 246; acquire military 
habits and threaten Agra, 305; join 
bea Shah, 328; loot camps, 329; 
come predatory pow: 336; rebel, 
uarrel among themselves and are sub- 
ued by Jay Singh, » 3485 join Marathas 
against Bangash and Rohilla Afghans, 
431; defeat Zu-’l-Fiqar Jang, 431-2; dis- 
liked by R4&jputs, 432; threatened by 
Marathas, ae attacked by Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, 438-9 
jauhar, at Chitor, 98; Jujhar Singh’s in 
Golconda, 195 
Jauhar, Sidi, 257 273 
Jaund, see Chaund, 46 n.1 
Jaunpur, captured by Humayun, 16; by 
Afghans, 21; 27; besieged by Jalal Khan, 
30, 31, 32, 50; entrusted to Jam4l Khan, 
453 5 3 50; besieged by Afghans, 81; held by 
8, 91, 95 
Bake, Mirza, nominal emperor, 


447 an 

Javid Khan, ‘chief eunuch, his power, 428; 

peice Safdar Jang, 430; murdered, 434 

Javli, 257, 269 

‘Jawhar, 259 

Jayappa Sindia, against Bangash Pathans, 
415, 431; killed in Rajputana, 415; 
against Jats, 436 

Jay Chand, Raja (of Kangra), 103 

Jay Singh, Maharana (of Mewar), 250, 252 

Jay Singh, Raja (of Amber), sent against 
Shah Shuja‘, 211; defeats him, 212; 
pursues Dara, 227; his death, 247, 255, 
273; his campaigns against Bijapur and 
Shivaji, 253, 258, 273; 24°53 persuades 
Shivaji to visit Agra, ane 

J ay Sin pingh Sawai, Raja ty Amber), at yatneae 

elna, 28; 3 Bidar Bakh 


jan chief of Transoxiana, 184, 202 


Javan 


Malwa, 3135 leaves A‘zam at Jajau, sab: 
revolts against Bahadur S and par- 
doned, 341-2; becomes viceroy of 


Malwa, 331, 402; attacks Churaman Jat, 
but r ed, 336; 338; favours Niki- 
siyar, 340; 346; becomes viceroy of 

ta ahd nib és pat, 348; fails in 
Malw&, 954; dies, his friendship with 
Peshwa, 368, "398 
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Jealousy, among officers, 375; between Kachins, 508 
Marathas and Brahmans, 382, 412 Kadus, 508 
Jesuits, first mission at Fathpur Sikri, 124; | Kahalgaon, 29, 30 
its difficulties, 128; recall, 129; second » 5» 203 
mission, 139, 141; third, 141; cemetery Kailwa, 98 
at Agra, 152; their description of Akbar, i Manu, 497; 509 
154; educate twonephewsof Jahangir,182 Kayjali, 234 
ews, 240 Kakrali, 89 
hajar Khan, 100 Kalanaur, 69, 335 
hala (Rajputs), 116 kalima, 230. 477 
Jhalor, 304 Kalima Shah, king of Arakan, 477 
hansi captured, 195 K4linjar, 21; siege of, by Sher Shah, 55; 
harkhand, 30 8; captured by Majniin Khan, 101; by 
hilwara, 250 hhatra Sal, 313 
jihad, 240 Kaliya Dih, 171 
ij4 Bai, 401 Ka4lpi, 34, 51 


iyi Anaga, 74 
inji, see Gingee 
ivan, Malik, 227 
Jjtzya, abolished by Akbar, 87, 4503 defined, 
241; reimposed by Aurangzib, 242, 247, 
450; demanded from Mewar, 248; relin- 
quished, 252; 316; abolished by Farrukh- 
slyar, 330; but dren vee 337; levied 
but not continued by Muhammad Shah, 
346, who declines to levy it, 349; yield not 
recorded, 450 
naneshvar, 426 
odh Bai, palace of, 541-2 
odhpur, 321, 333; palace-fortress at, 548; 
see also Marwar 
Jogigupha, 234 
ogis, 95 
ones, 493 n. | 
otAna, 104 
ujhar Singh (of Orchha), succeeds Bir 
Singh Deo and rebels, 184; poisons his 
brother, 185; 188; serves in Deccan, 194; 
invades Gondwana, murdered, 195, 197; 
200 
fake Caesar, 19 
Jullundur, 11, 67; Bairam Khan defeated 
at, 78; attacked by Adina Beg Khan, 445 
Jullundur Diab, 322-3 
umna (Western) canals, 201 
unaid Barlas, 28, 47 
unaid Kararani, 112, 114 
unaid Khan, 65 
unair, see Junnar 
unkceylon, 519 
unnar, 194, 198, 210, 257, 379 
walamukhi, 168 


Kabul, 4; taken by Babur, BD Q, 12, 215 
taken by Humfayin from Kamran, who 
recovers and again loses it, 41; again 
occupied for short time by Kamran, 42; 
besieged by Sulaiman, 71; misgoverned 
by Muhammad Hakim, 85; visited by 
Akbar, 128; by Jahangir, 158, 175; by 
Shah Jahan, 202; a barren possession (in 
1707), 316; taken by Nadir Shah, 357; 
poe of annexed by Nadir Shah, 362; 

d revenue of, 464 


Kalyan, 257, 267, 268, 282, 295; residence 
of Mu‘tabar Khan, 296 
Kalyani, taken by Aurangzib, 209, 271 ; 267 
Kalyani thein, 490 
Kalyan Mal, Raja, 102 
Kamal Khan, 8 
Kaman, 482 
kamavishdars, 300 
Kam Bakhsh, 246; at siege of Gingee, 
intrigues with Raja Ram and im- 
prisoned, 292-3; opposed by A‘zam, sent 
to Bijapur, 301-2; claims succession to 
Aurangzib, 320; crowned at Bijapur but 
defeated and killed, 321; his grand- 
daughter marries Nadir Shah’s son, 362; 
his grandson becomes emperor as Shah 
Jahan III, 444 
Kamil Khan, 238 
Kamlavati, 88 
Kampat, see Kantit 
Kampengpet, 484, 488 
Kamran, 12; appointed to govern Punjab, 
Kabul and Qandahar, 21; his ambitions, 
22; enters Hindustan, 32; declines to 
help Humayin, 33; returns to Punjab, 
34; 35; returns to Kabul, 36, 51; as- 
sumes royalty, 40; expelled by Humayin 
from Kabul, but recovers and loses it, 
41; reconciled to Humayin, but again 
rebels, occupies Kabul and is expelled, 
2; takes refuge in India, surrendered to 
umayun, is blinded and exiled to 
Mecca, 43, 60, 61 
Kamrup, 233, 236 
Kanara, 290 
Kanarese country, invaded by Marathas, 
79; Asaf Jah opposed in, 380; see also 
ysore 
Kanauj, 15; taken by Afghans, 16; 27, 34; 
battle near, 35, 51; fort built by Sher 
Shah, 57 
Kanburi, 484 
Kandhir, 188, 197, 260, 366 
Kandy, 489 
Kangra, conquered for Jahangir, 167-8; 
visited and temple desecrated by him, 
169; rebellion in subdued by Murad, 
200; see also Nagarkot 
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sons Angria, — — in Kon- 
93, recon as ally, 394, 404 
Kanthan Radam Bhande, 350, a 


Kapadvanj, 351 

Kara, Kara-Manikpur, 47> 327 

Karamnasa, 31, 33 

Karanja, 297 

Karan, Rao (of Bikaner), 230 

Karan Singh (of Mewar), 158 

Karapa pass, 239 

Karnal, Muhammad Shah awaits Nadir 
Shah at, 359; defeated in battle near, 
360; 364 

karnam, 452 n. 1 

Karori, 461, 463 

Karwar, 275, 279 

Kasar ghat, 381, 383 - 

Kashan, 220, 232, 5 

Kashghar, 19, 36, 229 

Kashi (tiles), 5 

Kashmir, 36; taken by Mirza Haidar, 37; 
60, 120; Akbar’s first interference in, 
124; invaded and annexed by Akbar, 
135, 136; first visit by Akbar, 138; high 
assessment of causes rebellion, 140; 
Akbar reduces land revenue in, 143; 
visited and described by Jahangir, 167; 
‘Ali Mardan becomes governor of, 199; 
Shah Jahan’s last visit to, 206; gardens 
and buildings in, 220; visited by 
Aurangzib, 228; land revenue of, 464 

Kasi (Kashi) Raj, Pandit, 419 n. 2, 420 


n. 1, 421 

Katehr = Rohilkhand, 369 and n. 1 

Kathe (Shans), 509 

Kathis, 315 

Katwa, 367, 441 

Kaunghmadaw, 497, 502 

Kaungton, 516, 517 

Kauravas, 95 

K4veripak, 292 

Kavi Jang, 412 

Kavi-Kalash, 283, 284 

Kawgus, 512 

Kelat-i-Ghilzai, 205 

Kenghung, 516 

Kengtung, 516 

Keshav Dev, 242 

Khafi Khan on Maratha warfare, 300 

Khaibar, see Khyber 

Khairabad, battle with Uzbegs at, 93 

Khajuha, Aurangzib defeats Shah Shuja‘ 
at, 224; 247; Farrukh-siyar defeats 
‘Azz-ud-din at, 327 

Khalil-ullah (Sayyid), 239 

Khalil-ullah (Yazdi), 213 

eee) khalisa, 246, 456; see also Crown 


Khan ‘Alam killed at Jajau, 320 
Khan ‘Alam (Iskan an Uzbeg), 


73 
Khan A‘zam (Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka), foster- 
brother of Akbar, 74; governs Gujarat, 


» 501 
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106; besieged by Mirzas, 108; fails to 

observe branding regulation, 110; sent 

against Bengal, 126; visits » 128; 
rejects Divine Faith and flies to Mecca, 
131; 132; raids Berar, 197; his return 
from Mecca, 141; partisan of Khusrav, 
152; forgiven and sent to Deccan, 159; 
ae to Mewar and in disfavour, 
161 

khandani or chauth, 259 

Khan Dauran (Khvaja ‘Asim, q.v.), 330, 


331, 334, 345, 348, $513 becomes 
minister, 352; visits lwa, 3543 
marches towards Ajmer, 355; his 


jealousy of other officials, 356; nominated 
to oppose Nadir Shah, 358; attacks with 
Burhan-ul-Mulk, 359; wounded and 
dies, 360; his property confiscated, 362; 
as viceroy of Bengal, 3°4 

Khan Dauran (Nasiri in), rescues 
Mahadbat Khan, 194; besieged in 
Daulatabad, governor of Payanghat, 
266; invades Bijapur, 267; 268 

Khan Dauran, a title of Nizim-ul-Mulk, 


377 
Khan Dauran (Shah Beg Khan, Arghin), 


141 

Khande Rao alee 241 

Khande Rao Dabhade, goes to Delhi with 
Husain ‘Ali, 338, 395; as Sendpati, 398; 
fights at Balapur, 399; death of, 401; his 
widow, 411 

Khande Rao Holkar, 432, 436 

Khandesh invaded by Pir Muhammad 
Khan, 82; submits to Akbar, 117; 137, 
138; envoy sent to, 139; Abu-’l-Fazl 
appointed co of, 1403 annexed by 
Akbar and re-named Dandesh, 148; 
raided by Shivaji, 259; by Moro Pant, 
278; desolated, 313; invaded by Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, 343; a bar between Marathas 
and Malwa, 379; raided by Marathas, 
383; ceded to Marathas, 388; land 
revenue of, 464; buildings in, 575-6 

Khandirao, 116 

Khandwa, battle at between Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk and Sayyids, 34 

Khan Jahan (‘Ali MurAd, q.v.) 

Khan Jahan (Husain Quli rape > 100, 
108; transferred from Punjab to Bengal, 
115; defeats Daiid, 116; death, 121 

Khan Jahan (Malik Husain or Bahadur 
Khan, q.v.), 259 n. 1; chases Marathas, 
pie: ; at final siege of Bijapur, 285; 


3 
Khan Jahan (Pir Khan Lodi), sent to 

Deccan, 159, 160, 263; bribed by 
Ahmadnagar, 176, 265; 713 opposed to 
Shah Jahan, 183; rebels, but forgiven, 
184; rebels again, 185; helped by Ah- 
mai ar, 186; attempts escape to 
Punjab, 187; killed in battle, 188 

Khan Jahan, Sayyid, of Barha, 331 

Khan Jahan (Shayista Khan, q.v.), 208 
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Khin Kalin (Mir Muhammad Khan), 
““foster-uncle”’ of Akbar, 74; sent against 
Gakkhars, 86; opposes Muhammad 
Hakim, 94; transferred from Lahore to 
Sambhal, 100; sent against Gujarat, 103; 
wounded, 104 

Khan Khanin (‘Abdur-Rahim), 20, 78; 
gains victories in Gujarat, 133; es 
governor of Multan and reduces Sind, 
137; adviser to Daniyal, 141; to invade 

madnagar, 142; fights in Deccan, 143; 
joins Damiyal in Deccan, 145; executes 
servants who supplied drink to Daniyal, 
1513 appoin prime minister, 157; 
fails in Deccan and recalled, 159, 260; 
sides with Shah Jahan, 171; abandons 
him, 172; forgiven by Jahangir, 173; 
269; his tomb, 552, 562 

Khan Khanan ‘Asaf Khan, q.v.), 194 

Khan Kh&n4n (Bairam Khan, g.v.), 42 

Khan Khan&n (Dilawar Khan), 11 

Khan Khanan (Mahdabat Khan, q.v.), 194 

Khan Khanan (Mun‘im Khan), 78, 84 

Khan Mirza, 8 

Khanua, 12, 16; battle of, 17, 49 

Khanum Sultan, 102 

Khanzada Begam, 7 

Khanzada Muhammad, 85 

Khan Zaman (‘Ali Quli Khan, q.v.), re- 
ceives title, 73; his immorality, 75; 
defeats Ibrahim Sur, 77; his early 
support of Akbar, 78; defeats Afghans 
but retains spoil, 81; repels Afghan in- 
vasion, go; rebels with Uzbegs, 91-3; 

ardoned by Akbar, 93; ill-treats Asaf 
han, 94; rebels again, 95-6; killed in 
battle, gb; his family pride, 97 

Khan Zaman (Am4n-ullah, son of Mahabat 
Khan), as deputy for Mahabat Kh4n, 
185; defeats Randola Khan, 192; un- 
successful against Bijapur and recalled, 
194; campaigns against Marathas, 197-8, 
267; governor of Balaghat, 166 

Khaputsh, 239 

Kharda, 427 

Kharepatan, 257 

Khargon, 383 

Khas Mahall, 554, 561 

Khas Pagaé, 402, 417 

Khiatav, 393 

Khattaks, 200, 238 

Khavass Khan (Abyssinian), 255 

Khavass Khan (Afghan), 37, 50, 53, 55; 
supports ‘Adil Khan and flies to hills, 
58; assassinated, 59; gp ate views, 62 

Khavass Khan (Daulat of Bijapur), 188, 
190; supreme in Bijapur, 195, 274; but 
murdefed, 196, 275 

Khavasspur pcteaeert 297 

Khavasspur papas) 62 

Khavasspur Tanda, 45, 46 

Khed, 2 

Khelna Vishalgarh, q.ts), 296, 298 

Kherla, 137, 314 
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Khirki, demolished by Shah JabSn, 169, 
a6a, 265; becomes residence of Aurahg- 
zib and re-named Aurangabad, 269; see 
also Aurangabad 

Khiva, 4, 5, 202, 220 

Khizr Khan, 9 

Khizr Khan Str becomes Jalal-ud-din 
Bahadur Shah of Bengal, 73 

Khizr Khvaja Khan, 71, 73 


Khojas, 31 

Khudabad, 570 

Kindag Bakhsh Library, 150 
udaganj, 490 

Khuldabad, 302 

Khuld-makan, 302 

Khumbat, 509 

Khurdsén taken by Mahmiid Khan, 357 

Khurram (Shah Jahan), occupies Mewar, 
161; grants illiberal trading terms to 
English, 162; grants better terms, his 
faction at court, marries Arjumand 
Bani (Mumtaz Mahall), 163; obtains 
charge of Khusrav, sent to Deccan, 164, 
260; settles affairs of Deccan and re- 
ceives title of Shah Jahan (q.v.), 165, 261 

Khushab, 37 

Khish-hal Khan, 298, 240 

Khusrav, prince, favoured by Akbar as heir, 
150; his partisans, 152; escapes from 
Agra, 156; his rebellion crushed, 157, 
181-2; blinded owing to fresh plot, 158; 
personated in Bihar, 160; his attitudé to 
his father, 161; in danger of his life, 164; 
declines a second marriage, 165; his 

opularity, placed in charge of Shah 

Vanan, 168; his death, 169-70; his song 
executed, 183; 216; blessed by Guri 
Arjan, 245 

Khusrav Shah Qipchagq, 3, 45 17 

Khutba, 51, 66, 95, 99, 104; recited by 
Akbar, 121; 126, 136, 139, 140; in Shah 
Jahan’s name at Golconda, 1972 266; 
Shiah innovation by Bahadur Shab in, 
324; in Nadir Shah’s name at Delhi, 361; 
and at Murshidabad, 364 

Khvaja Ahrar, 20 

Khvaja Anwar, 312 

Khvaja ‘Asim (Samsam-ud-Daula, Khan 
Dauran, 4.v.), 330, 331, 337 

Khvaja Beg, 159 

Khvaja Jahan, 92, 96 

Khvaja Kilan, 12, 14, 15 

Khvaja Mu‘azzam, 68 

Khwabgah, 555 

Khwarizm, see Khiva 

Khyber Pass, 5; tribes near, 134; in charge 
of Afridis and Orakzais, 137; Aurangs 
zib’s optrations against, 238-40, 259} 
Nadir Shah rensied in, 358 

Kidd, William, 310 

Kincaid and Parasnis, 392 n. 3; 393, 409 
N. I, 404 0. 1, 405 0. 1, 410 

King Island, 500 

King-makets, 327, 399 
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Kinyua, 515 Lac, 501 
Kiratpur, 245 Lachhmand, 390 
Kirat Singh, 555 58 Lachman Singh (Baghel), 201 
Kirkee, 496 Lachmi Narayan (of Cooch Behar), 144 
Kishan Singh, 177 Lacquer, 487 
Kishtwar, 167 Ladli Begam, 168 


Koch, oom Ahoms and defeated by 
Mughuls, 200 
Kohat, 5, 10 
Koh-i-Nur, 13 
reperpereny et 
» 323 “Aligarh, 429; 433 
Kolabe, 43 


Kolar, 279 

Kolhapur, taken by Khan Zaman, 198, 
267; residence of Shambhiji, 380; name 
of party supporung Shambhuji, 393; party 
defeated, 401 

Koli country, 259 

Kolis, 315 

Konbaungset, 506 n. 1, 507 nn. I and 2, 
509 h. 2, 530 . I, 511 D. 2, 513 ma. I, 
fig n. 1,517 Dn. 1 

Kondhana (later Sinhgarh, q.v.), held by 
Shahji, 267; secured by Shivaji, 268 

Konkan, held by Marathas, 194; to be held 
by Bijapur, 196; cleared ot Marathas, 
198; occupied by Shivaji, 257; formerly 
held by Bijapur, 267; Shivaji in, 273; 
defined, 279; unvaded by Hasan ‘Ali 
Khan, 282; raided by Shah ‘Alam, 283; 
Mu'tabar Khan a 295-0; ae 
campaign against Portuguese in, 356, 
404-6; Kanhoji Angria’s revolt in, 393; 


394 
Konkanastha (Brahman), 393 
Koppal, 278, 279 
Kora, 224 
Koran, oath on supposed, 365 
Kosaungchok, 490 
Kot Mirza Jan, 335 
Krishna Ram, Raja, 311 
Krishna Rao, 393 
Krishna Savant, 295, 313 
Kuch Bihz, see Cooch Behar 
Kuch Hajo, 233 
Kul-i- Malik, 7 
kulkarnt, 452 n. 1 
Kuloosha, see Kavi-Kalash 
Kumari Dula (or Sahib Dei), 936 
Kumain, 58, 59) enmity with Garhwail, 
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Kumbhalgarh, 98, 250 

Kunjpura, 419, 447 

Kurnool, 357 

Kurukshetra, 95 

Kusa, 98 . 

Kyaikpadaing, 507 

Kyaiktiyo, 490 

Kyaukmyaung, 512 

Kyaukse, 482; settled by prisoners, 496; 
cage by Ghinese, 493; occupied by 

alalngs, 503; gtanary, 51 
Kyaw Dun, 487 1. 2 = 


Lahore, captured by B&bur, 11; Akbar’s 
sport at, 95; Shah Jahan’s first visit as 
emperor to, 194; t reatened by Sikhs, 
322; Bahadur Shah’s death at, 324; 
occupied by Nadir Shah, 9583 ca tured 
by athas, 416, 445; ’s fort at, 
538; buildings in fort, 555; architectural 
style at, 559-61 

Lakhau, 234, 235 

Lakhola, 98 

Lakkaredi-palli, 387 

Lakshmi Narayan, 233 

La’l Das, Baba, 217 n. 2 

La‘l Kumari, 326, 328, 329 

ree 390, 412 

Lal Singh (Khichi), 306 

Lal Tikri, 299 

Landholders, 472, 473 

Land revenue, Sher Shah’s system, 56, 
456-8; revised in Gujarat, conversion of 
assignments to crown lands, 10g, 461; 
Todar I Mal’s scheme, 110, 459} excessive 
in Kashmir, 140; reduced by Akbar, 
143; assessed by Shah Shuja‘ in Bengal, by 

urshid Quli Khan in Deccan, 218, 468} 
additions to, 231; yield in Gujarat under 
Aurangzib, 242; total under Aurangzib, 
316; collections of leased by Ratan 
Chand, 337; of Deccan under Asaf Jah, 

78; importance of to state, 385; falls in 
can 1725-85, 386 n. 1; Balaji 
Peshwa’s scheme for, 396; Maratha 
methods of collecting, 398; improved by 
Balaji, 414; included salt, 450; receipts 
under Akbar and Shah Jahan, 490; 
assessment of, 452-6; under Sher Shah, 
450-8; under Akbar, 458-61; remissions 
of, 461; alienations of, 465; under 
Jahangir, 466-7; under Shah Jahan, 
467-8; under Aurangzib, 468-72; distri- 
bution of, 470; Ubalun’s assessment of, 497 


9 14 
Langahs, 53, 54 
Langleés, 561 


langita, 14 

Lao Shan, 487, 488, 515 
Lashio, 516, 517 
Lashkari, 86 


lashkar-khez, 315 

Launay, 500 n. I 

Launggyst, 476, 477 

Laurie, 514 n. I 

Lavine, 509 

Law, M., 389 

Lawani, 89 

Lawbooks of Mahapinnyakyaw, 478 
Lawksawk, 487 

Lead, 317 
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Leedes, 135, 151 
Cee 
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Lettres et conventions, 388 n. 1, 389 

Letwethandara, 508, 513 

Linschoten, Nn. 2, §02 n. 1 

Linzin, see Viengchang, 486 

Literature, Babur’s poems, 20; Jahangir’s 
love of, 180; during Shah Jahan’s reign, 
220; of the Mar&thas, 426-7; of Talaings 
and Burmese, 508 

mer ee 527, 532, 535; domes, 544, 

1,5 

Lohagarh, 393 

Lohani tribe, 47, 48 

Lohar Chakk, 124 

Lohgarh, 323, 324, 335 

Lokamyu, 

Lonavla, 39 

Lon Karan Rai, 115 

Louis XIV of France, 500 

Luard, C. E., 562 

Lucknow, 49; 
Afghans, 430 

Lunhse, 75 

Lutf-ullah Khan Sadiq, 334 


attacked by Bangash 


Madsir-ul-umara, 388 

Macaulay, 364 n. 2 

Machhi Bhawan, 554, 567 

Machiavelli, 1 

Machiwara, 78, 127, 372 

McLeod, 517 n. 1 

madad-i-ma‘dash, 465 

Madagascar, 310 

Miadanna, 274, 276, 286, 287 

Madaya, 509) 505 

Madhukar Sah, 117 

Madras, Fort St George founded at, 306; 
President and Council established at, 
and Bengal subordinate to, 307 

Madras Consultations, 384 n. 1 

Magh Raja, 226 

Maghs, 191; as pirates, 236-7, 479; driven 
out of Sandwip, 481 

Mahabat Khan Mir ikea 239, 253, 259 

MahAabat Khan (Mir Ibrahim), 305 

Mahd&bat Khan (Zamana Beg), 156; sent 
against Mewar, 158; sent to Deccan, 159; 
out of favour, 164; defeats Shah Jahan 
at Bilochpur, 171; and at Damdama, 
172-3; seizes Jahangir, 174-5; his in- 
fluence fades, 175-6; joins Shah Jahan, 
177; supports his succession, 183; on 
frontier and in Bundelkhand, 184; ap- 

inted to Deccan, 190, 265; besieges 
aulatabad, 192; captures it, 193, 265; 

his title of Khan Khanan and death, 194 

Mahabhirata, 133 

Mihad, 257 

Mahadammayaza-dipati, king of Burma, 
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Mahiadev hills, 294, 295 
Mahadji Sindia, 425, 448 
Mahagiri, 487 
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Maham Anaga, Akbar’s nurse, 75; in 
“harem Bae 77; intercedes for 
Adham an, 80; incensed at Atga 
Khan’s appointment as minister, 81 ; dies 
of grief, 33-4 

Mahamuni, 476 


Mahananda lake, 509 
Mahanawrahta, 514, 315 
Mahapinnyakyaw, 47 
Maharashtra, 281; attacked by Aurangzib, 
282-3; Maratha organisation in, 291; 
Mughuls on defensive in, 296; invaded 
by Nizam, 380; by Salabat Jang, 387; 
by Nizam ‘Ali, 391 
Maha Singh, 145, 146 
Mahasiri-uttamajaya, 509 
Mahathihathura, 517, 518, 520, 521 
Mahazedi, 489, 490 
Mah Chichak Begam, 85, 
Mahdi claimants, 61, 62, 114 
Mahdi Khvaja, with Babur at Panipat, 
12-13; governor of Bayana, 16; at battle 
of Khanua, 17; a possible successor to 
Babur, 18, 21 n. 1 
Mahdi Qisim Khan, 93, 94 
Mahi, 26 
Mahim, 5 
Mahipati, 427 
Mahmid, son of Abii Sa‘id Khan, 3 
Mahmid, son of Yiinus Khan, 4 
Mahmiid (of Bengal), defeated by Sher 
Khan, flies to Huméyin, 29, 50; death, 
30; invades Bihar, but is defeated, 48 
Mahmid of Ghazni, 14, 168 
Mahmid III (of Gujarat), 32 
Mahmid Bigara, Sultan (of Gujarat), 437 
Mahmid Khalji, 9, 16 
Mahmiid Khan Bangash plunders Oudh, 
7) 
ad nid Khan Ghilzai, 357 
Mahmiid Khan (Sayyid of Barha), 74, 105 
Mahmid Khan, grandson of Sher Shah, 54 
Mahmiid Lodi, 16, 17, 21, 47, 49 
Mahmid Sultan, 94 
Mahtab Bagh, 566 
Mabuli, 257 
Mahir, 275, 383 
Mahyarji Rana, Dastir, 107, 121 
Mairtia clan, 248 
Majnin Khan Qaqshal, fights Afghans 
near Jaunpur, 81; holds Manikpur 
against Uzbegs, 91; joins Akbar, 92; 
at Kara Manikpur, 943 in operations 
inst Uzbegs, 95-6; takes Kalinjar, ror 
diim-ul-Mulk, 62, 63, 120, 122, 129 
Makrana marble, 553, 565 
Malacca, 489, 500, 501 
Malandarai, 135 
Malcolm, 402 n. 3, 415 n. 2 
Maldeo Ralas 89: Sts 55, 102 
Malhar Rao Holkar, ravages Malwa, 353- 
4, 42 ; besieges Bhadawar and repulsed 
by Burhan-ul-Mulk, 356, 403; his head- 
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Malhar Rao Holkar (continued) 
quarters at Maheshwar, 365; collects 
tribute in oe 398; i 
Bassein, 405-6; against ’ 

against Jats and called to 

434, 436, 439; 416; joins 
io, 418; at Panipat, 421, 422 

and n. 2; withdraws, 425; raids in Diab, 
445; keeps Malwa, 448 

Malik ‘Ambar, rises in importance, 148; 
consolidates Deccan states, 157, sha 
employs Marathas and defies Mughuls, 
I 39: 160, 166; again raises trouble, 168, 
261; makes terms with Shah Jahan, 169, 
262; declines to help him in rebellion, 
172; attacks Bijapur, 173, 262; his death 
and character, 176, 263; exacts subsidy 
from Golconda, 262; hislandrevenue, 396 

Malik-i- Maidan, 265 

Malkapur, 194 

Malkhed, 255, 286 

MallaQadir Khan (orShah), 23, 24; recovers 
Malwa, 27, 51; submits to Sher Shah, 52 

Malot, 12 

Malpura, 303 

Malwa, occupied by Humayin, 24; lost to 
Malla Khan, 27, 51; invaded by Sher 
Shah, 52; abortive Mughul expedition 
against, 79; taken by Mughuls, 79; re- 
covered by Baz Bahadur but lost by him, 
82; Mirzas pr aars from, 97; royal 
buildings of, 165; Bhils rebel in, 192; 
Gonds and Bhils rebel in, 201; plundered 
by Bundelas, 306; its importance to 
Mughuls, 312; Marathas first raid in, 
313; raided by Bakht Buland, 314; 
governed by Nizam-ul-Mulk, 341-2; 
raided by Marathas, 349; by Malhar 
Rao, 353-4; Muhammad Khan and Jay 
Singh fail to rule, 354, 402; ‘Azim- 
ullah’s failure in, 366; ceded to Peshwa 
with prince Ahmad as deputy, 368; 398; 
land revenue of, 464 

Mana, 116 

Manaji Angria, 406 

Manchu dynasty, 497, 499; contingents, 
516, 517 

Mandal, 252 

Mandrawar, 6, 10, 238 

Mandrel, 23 

Manda, 23; description of, taken by Hu- 
mayun, 24; 26; recovered by Malli Khan, 
27, 51; 57, 83; visited by Jahangir, 165; 
threatened by Malik ‘Ambar, 261; 342 

Mangali (gate), 286 

Mangalvide, 284 

pecgawe 96 n. 1 


»3 
Manikpur, 27, 47,91,92 _ 
ipur, annexed by Bayinnaung, 486; 
independent and raids Burma, 502; in- 
vaded by Alaungpaya, 509; raided by 
Hsinbyushin, 512; prisoners executed at 
Ava, 513; raided by Burmese, 518, 520 
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Mankot, 73, 75 

Mankuwar, 96 n. 

Manni, Mir, popular name of Mu‘in-ul- 
Mulk (q.v.) 

Manrique, 191 n. 2, 192 nN. I, 202 n. 13 on 
enervation of Mughuls, 204 n. 1; his 
success on behalf of Christianity, 218; 
on population of Mrohaung, 477 n. 2; 
on coronation sacrifices in Arakan, 479 
n. 4; on architect of Taj Mahall, 561-2 

mansabdars oe 110, 300; number of 
Aurangzib’s, 316 

Man Singh, Raj& (Kachhwaha), enters 
Akbar’s service, 81; in Gujarat, 104; 
invades Mewar, 115, 116; his reluctance 
to crush the Rana, 117; sent to Kabul, 
127; rejects ‘Divine Faith”’’, 191; sent 
against Kabul, 134; defeats Raushaniis, 
136; unpopular at Kabul, 137; trans- 
ee Bihar, 138; crushes seg in in 
Bengal, 139; in Orissa, 140; in Benga 
and Orisis. 143; as caedian of Salim 
(Jahangir), 145; urges Salim to rebel in 
Bengal, 147; alienated from Salim, 151; 
favours Khusrav, 152; leaves Agra for 
Bengal, 156; removed from office, 157; 
named to command in Deccan, 159, 160 

Man Singh, Raja (Tonwar), his palaces at 
Gwalior, 537, 560 

Manu, 509 

Manuccl, on intemperance, 231; on treat- 
ment of Shah Jahan by Aurangzib, 232: 
on jizya, 242; on rights of ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah II, 271; on desolation in Deccan, 
300; on Maratha troops, 301; on death 
of Shah Shuja‘, 481 n. 1 

Manu Kye, 509 

Manu Ring dhammathat, 508 

Manusarashwemin, 497 

magsura, 545 

Marahra, 430 

Maratha ditch, 408 

Marathas, employed by Malik ‘Ambar, 
159) 166, 261, 262; harass Man Singh, 
160; realise their own strength, 166; 
employed by Shah Jahan in rebellion, 
171; alienated by Ahmadnagar, 186; 
join Shah Jahan, 187; hold Konkan and 
Poona, 194; their position threatened by 
Shah Jahan, 196; come to terms, 197-8; 
rise under Shivaji, 210, 256; their debt 
to Shivaji, 279; their annual plundering 
expeditions, 281; attacked by Aurangzib, 
282; their power depressed, 283; ap- 
parently crushed, 284; trouble Aurang- 
zib, though without central ruler, 290; 
their recovery and leaders, 291; lose 
Gingee, 293; their success in western 
India, 293-4; civil war between Santaiji 
and Dhana, 295; their methods of war- 
fare, 299-300; masters of Deccan, 300; 
invade Gujarat, 304, 315; their first raid 
in MAalw4, 313; accompany Husain ‘Ali 
to Delhi, 338; fight in the city, 339; 


Ge 


Marathas (conti 
encouraged by Nicdeul-Mulk to raid 
north of Narbada, 347, 349; in Malwé and 
Gujarat, 349; in Gujarat, 350; expelled 
from Gujarat, 951; return thete, 953; 
ravage Malwa and take Hindaun, 454; 
administration weakens at death of Baji 
Rao, 365; invade Bengal, 367; a constant 
menace to Asaf Jah, 378; their contests 
with Nasir Jang, 383; their kings mere 
puppets after 1749, 411; their increasing 
uxury, 413; their system of government, 
414; their raids, 415; called to Delhi by 
Ghézi-ud-din, 415, 439; in Rajputdna, 
415-16; capture ore, their power at 
zenith, 416, 445; fail at Panipat, 422-4, 
448; their losses, 425; called against 

angash Pathfns, 431 
rel sing 1 F) 
Mar ban, cached a8 486 
taban, sacked, ; > great port, 
491; burnt by Talares 498; Talaings 
kill Burmese at, 503; sends tribute to 
Alaungpaya, 510 

Matrif Ferra 15, 16 

Marwar ed by A b 
arwar, 39, 55; annex y Aurangzib, 
228, 247-8; but disturbed by war, 302; 
recovered by Ajit Singh, 303; dissensions 
in, 304; revolts against Bahadur Shah, 
321; subdued by Husain ‘Ali, 333 

masands, 244, 245 

masnad-t-a‘la, 244 

Mason, 509 h. 1 

Massacre of Kinsmen, 480 

Massignon, L., 217 n. 2 

Mastani, 407 

Mas‘id of Ghazni, 64 

Mas‘id Husain Mirza, 94, 106, 108 

Mas‘iid Khan, Sidi (of Bijapur), raids 
Mughul territory, 254; becomes minister 
in Bijapur, 255; combines with Shivaji, 
256; makes fresh pact with Shivaji, 259, 
278; his réconciliation with ‘Abdul- 
Karim Khan, 277; resigns office, 284; 
helps to defend Bijapur, 285; 290 

Masulipatam, English at, 172, 306 

Ma'‘siim Khan, Farankhudi, 126, 127, 


128 
Ma'‘sim Kh4n KA&buli, 126, 132 
Mata Sundari, 335 
Mathura, see Muttra 
Mathur4pur, 234, 235 
Matiaburuyj, 3 
Mauhgdaung sayadaw, 3 3 
Maung Maung, king of Burma, 521-2 
Mauryas, 556 
Mausoleum, see Tombs 
Maviji, P. V., 995 1. 3 
Mayurbhanj, 367 
Masandarin, 357 
Meadows Taylor, 298 n. 2 
Measurement, 454, 457, 458, 468 
Mecca, Shah Jahan sends presents to, 19; 
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Aurangzib receives émbassits from, £39; 
pilgrim traffic to, 308, 310 
Medallions, 476, 477, 478, 480 
Medina, 219 
Medini Rai, 17 
Medinipur, see Midnapore : 
Memoirs (of Babur), detail his expeditions, 
to n. 1; describe pur I uacet 
biography, 19-20; arebuke to yun, 
3 critical of Indian buildings, 523, of 
abur’s own mosque at 324 
Memoirs (of Jahangir), 161; their descrip- 
tion of Kashmir, 167; admit his intem- 
perance, 169; on Persian embassy, 170; 
discontinued, 174; their value, 178; 
1§0 n. 2; 217 n. 2 
Menezes, Pedro de, 129 
Mergui, 500, 501 
Merta, surrendered to Akbar, 82, 9); 
assigned to Ajit Singh, 304; occupied by 
Mihrab Khan, 321; 333 
Meshed, 7 
Messianic propaganda, 61, 62 
Methwold, 219 
Mewar, 55, 59; occupied by Akbar, 99; 
again attacked, 115, 116; Jahangir (as 
rince) omits to attack, 146; sends 
arviz to invade, 158; failure of Raja 
Basu against, 160; subdued by Khurtam, 
161; attacked by Aurangzib, 248-9; 
terms of peace with Aurangzib, 252; in 
revolt against Bahadur Shah, 321 
Mewat, 15, 17, 58; ravaged by Rathors, 
303; 322 
Meza hill, 513 
Mezataungche, 513 
Mian Mir, 227 
Middleton, 162 
air a 112, 140, 441, 442, 443 
mihrab, 530-1, 545, 573» 574 
Mihrab Khan, 321 
Mihr ‘Ali, 118 
Mihr ‘Ali Beg Sildiiz, 79 
Mihr-un-Nisa, see Nir Jahan, 163 
Mihtar Mahall, 571-2 
Mildenhall, 151, 152 
milk (domain), 465 
Milwat, see Malot 
ean king of Arakan, 4 
Ming dynasty, 
Mingalaman “rd 


aung, 
Mingjut, 517 
Minh ung, king of Arakan, 478 
Minhkaungnawrahta, 511, 512 
minlaung (pretenders), 503, 505 
Minrazagyi, king of Arakan, 478 
Minredeippa, king of Burma, murders 
father, 495; electedking but executed, 496 
Minrekyawdin, king of Burma, 495 
Mints, reform of by Akbar, 119; as source 
of revenue, 449; sée also Coins 
Minyeyaza, 521 


Miraj, 190, 198, 265, 267, 2 
Mirak Mirza Ghiyse, pny a 
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Mirak Rizavi (Rizayi wen 97 
Mir ‘Ali Khalifa, 12, 18, 47 
Miran Mubarak "Shah T, $75 
Mir Habib, ri Marithis to Bengal, 
73 
Mitte atds use, 542 
Mir Ja‘far (Mir Muhammad Ja‘far Khan), 
governor of Orissa, 442 
Mir Jumla (Muhammad Sa‘id, Mir), 
rcabiype of Golconda, disputes with 
nde a Le joins Mughuls and be- 
ahin’s minister with title 
Mou‘azzam Khiin, 208, 270; in command 
against Bijapur, 209, 271; dismissed by 
Dari, 211, 272; supports indigo mono- 
poly, 218; at battle of Khajuha, 224: 
Dard, 225; drives him from 
Bengal, 226; his aoe in Assam, 
234-5; dies, 2 
Mir Jumla CUReekllah, Shari‘yat-ullah 
Khan, Turanj), judge of Dacca and 
Patna, 330), becomes viceroy of Bengal, 
331; a Farrukh-siyar to murder 
opponents, 332; sets him against the 
Sayyid brothers, 333; continues to in- 
trigue and transferred to Bihar, 994; 
returns to Delhi and sent to Lahore, 396; 
returns and joins Sayyids, 337 


Mir eae gor 

Mir Muhammad Khan becomes Khan 
Kalan, 14 

Mir Vais, 357 

Mirz4 Haidar Dughlat, cousin of Babur, 
author of Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 3, 18, 19, 203 
joins Humayin, 34; at battle near 
Kanauj, 353 propases conquest of Kash- 
mir, Sis aes Kashmir, 37; quarrels 
with 


Mirza Khan, ne 

Mirza nas see Khan Khanan (‘Abdur- 
Rahim), 

Mirzas toke) =: Timurid princes, |; oppose 


Humayin, 22; rebel against Achar. 94; 
driven from Malwa to Gujarat, 97; in- 
vade Malwa, 99, 101; in Gujarat, 104; 
scattered by Akbar, 105; final suppres- 
sion of, 108, 109 
Missions, earliest to Akbar, 124; second, 
, 141; third, a their treatment by 
Shah Jahan, 217-1 Goanese and Italian 
in Burma, 495; French in Burma, 5903 
see also Jesuits, Portuguese 
Mithraic symbolism, 5 
Mitra Sen Nagar (RavaiBirbal), 340 
Mocha, 229, 310 


Modhera, 
Mogaung, 27 516, baal 


ors, see M 
Moh ade isp 
GRAN DINE. 362 

Mehmands, 239 
Mohnyin, 487, at 


Mokkainggyi, 5 
Mokecborwoc ehweta: 504 
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Aes 487, 489 


5 
Mone, ne, 485 497 
Monghyr, 31, 50, 222, 224 


Monopoly, of — arB," 449; of lead and 
saltpetre, 

Mons, see T: ainer, 492 n. 

Monserrate, his descri Bo of Shaikh 
Salim, 102; sets out for Akbar’s court, 
121; arrives, 124; complains of Mughul 
attacks on Daman, 128; Akbar’s denial 
of attacks to, 129; his portrait of Akbar, 
155; on Fathpur Sikri, 539 

Montani, 524 n. 2 

Moradabad, 360, 429, 431 

Moreland, Ww. H., n. 1, 197 n. 1, 318 
N, 2, 493 n. 1 

Moropant (poet), 427 

Moro Pant ides 278 

Morris, 487 n. 

Mosques, built byShah Jahanat Tatta, 220, 
569-70; by Babur, 524; by Humayiin, 
5253 Moth Masi » 529; Jamali Masjid, 
529, 590; Qil‘a-i-Kuhna, 530; aga 
manazil, 531; Moti Masjid (Agra), 536, 

54-5 : Jami‘ Masjid at Fathpur Sikri, 40% 
Ami’ Mag eet 552 558-9; Jami’ 
asjid at ise azir Khan’s, 561; 
Badshahi, 56 Snes ib’s at Benares, 
8; Jami‘ Di at Bia Ur, 5733 Jami 
asjid and Bibi-ki-Masjid at Bur anpur ; 


575 

oa 529 

Mati Mahall, ri 

Moti Masjid ( ara): 536, 554-5 

“Mountain Rat”’, 279 

Mozambique, 309 

Mrauk-u, 476 

Mrohaung, 476, 477, 478, 480, 483 

Mu, river, 509; valley, 521 

mu'aft, seo oe revenue, mqdad-i-ma‘ésh, 
milk, suyiir, 

Mu‘ aaa aig se of Aurangzib), invades 
Mewar, 249; becomes viceroy of Deccan 
with title of Shah ‘Alam, 296; recalled, 
278; see also Shah ‘Alam 

Mu‘azzam Khan, fide, of aaa 
Sa‘id, Mir Jumla (q.v.), 208 

Mu" azzam, Khvaja, 87 

mu‘azzin, 56 

Mubarak (Shaikh), eb 108 his ape 
experiences, 114; hjs ad vice to Akhar, 
121; arranges religi debates, 122; 
signs Infallibility Decree, 123; his 


flattery of Akbar 
Mubarak II (of Khandest), 82, Bg 
Mubarak Khan, ide 
Mubariz Khan (Shahimat Khan), ered 
= Gujarat, 3315 5 gavernor of Hyderaba 
oppores te the lage 349-50, 378, 399! 
killed, 350 87 


Mubariz a hs 6 $ murders his 
nephew and auccasds as ‘Adil Shah (¢.2.) 
uhammad ‘Adil, 64 
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M: 
. 107 

Mughul art, 178 
Mughulmari, 113 
Mughuls enervated in India, 204 n. 1 
Mu ’s footprint, 124 
Muhammad II (of Khandesh), 106 
Muhammad (son of Bayazid), 113 
Muhammad I, Bahmani, 302 Nn. 2 
Muhammad ‘Adil, see ‘Adil Shah Sar 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah (of Bijapur), 188, 

196, 208; dies, 209, 270; 257, 264, 266, 


268, 269; his tomb, 528, 571 
ammad Amin Khan (son of Mir 
yuma), 238, 239, 269 
uhammad Amin Kh§an (cousin of Nizim- 
ul-Mulk I), member of Turdni party, 
319; deserts Kam Bakhsh, 321; defeats 


ikhs, 323; with Jahandar Shah against 
Farrukh-siyar, 328; becomes second pay- 
master with titles I‘timad-ud-Daula, 
Nusrat Jang, 331; disgusted by Farrukh- 
siyar’s treachery, 334; joins Sayyids, 338; 
leads in plot to kill Husain ‘Ali, 344; 
dies, 346; compared with Nizam, 377 
Muhammad Amin, Mir, becomes Sa‘adat 
Khan (g.v.), and conspires against 
Sayyids, 3 
Muhammad Baar Khan, Mirza, 367 
Muhammad Ghaus, 923 his tomb, 532, 535 
Muhammad Hadi, later known as Kar 
Talb Khan, Murshid Quli Khan, or 
Ja‘far Khan (q.v.) 
uhammad Hakim, governor of Kabul, 
84; seeks aid from Mirza Sulaimfn, 85; 
marries Sulaiman’s daughter, 86; in- 
vades Punjab, 94; ur by Akbar to 
submit, 120; supported by Indian rebels, 
125; proclaimed in Bihar and secretly 
invited by Akbar’s courtiers, 126; pro- 
claimed in Bengal, invades India, but 
retires, 127; flies to Ghirband, submits 
and forgiven by Akbar, 128; death, 134 
Muhammad Husain, Mir (Namiid), 346 
Muhammad Husain Mirza, 94, 105, 106, 


108 

Muhammad Ibrahim, 287 

Muhammadi R4&j, 248 

Muhammad Jan, 220 

Muhammad Karim, 326, 331 

Muhammad Khan Bangash, early career, 
959-3, 429; xmsuccessful in Bundel- 
Phand, 353; and in Malwa, 354, 382, 402; 
re-appointed to Allahabad, 355; did not 
intrigue with Nadir Shah, 359; founder 
of Farrukhabad, 429 

Muhammad Khan Sir, 46, 47> 48 

Muhammad, Mulla (of Yazd), 126 

Muhammad Mugim Khan, 3, 5, 

Muhammad Murad (I‘tiqad Khan), 337, 


Muhammad Muzaffar (Sultan), 9, 11 
Muhammad Panah, Mir, name of Ghazi- 
ud-din (q.v.), son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 386 
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Muhammad Qanauji, Sayyid, 2 

Muhammad Qasim Khan, 84, 136 

Muhammad Quli Khan, 443, 444 

Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah (of Gol- 
conda), 261 

Muhammad Qutb Shah (of Golconda), 261 

Muhammad Sa‘id, Mir, see Mir Jumla, 207 

Muhammad Salih (Khvaja), 84, 90 

Muhammad Sh4h, becomes emperor, 340; 
his horror at murder of Husain ‘Ali, 3445 
wins battle of Bilochpur, 345; marries 

soar aged of Farrukh-siyar, 346; neglects 

public business, 349; seeks help from 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, 355; addressed by Nadir 
Shah, 357-8; defeated near Karnal and 
meets Nadir Shah, 360; warned by Nadir 
Shah against misrule, 362; schemes 
against Turanis, 363, 366, 399; attempts 
to assert authority over viceroys, 368; 
attacks ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, 370; 
his death and character, 373; his grants 
to Marathas, 396 

Muhammad Shah, Yisufzai, 238 

Muhammad Shaibani Khan, see Shaibani 
Khan 

Muhammad Sultan (son of Aurangzib), 
marries Golconda princess, 208, 270; 
opposes Shah Shuja‘, 224; pursues Dara, 
but joins him, 225; imprisoned, 226, 273; 
sent against Golconda, 269 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 12, 22, 27, 28 

Muhammad Yar Khan, 369 

Muhammad Zaitiin, 15 

Muhammad Zamén Mirza, 22, 23, 27, 28 

Muhibb‘alipur, 441 

Muhiyy-ul-Millat, title of Shah Jahan ITI, 


444 

Muhkam Singh (of Nagaur), 304 

Muhkam Singh Jat, 348 

Muhtasib, 230, 241 

Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti, 81, 101, 161, 348 

Mu‘in-ul-Mulk, becomes viceroy of on 
373, 428; resists Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
433-45 appointed by Abdali governor of 

njab, 434; dies, 437 
Mu‘izz-ud-din, later Jahandar Shah (q.v.), 


325 
Mu‘izz-ul-Mulk, 92, 93 
mujtahid, 122 
Mukarram Khan, 239 
Mukhlis Khan, 310 


Mukhlispur, 323 

Mukhya Pradhan, 392 n. 2 
Mukteshvar, 426 

Mukund Deo, 92 
Mukundr4j, 426° 

Mulher, 383 

Miiller, 8 


Multan, Khizr Khan made governor of by 
Timir, 9; taken for Sher Shah » 37; taken 
by Haibat Khan from the Baloch, 53; 
governed well by Fath Jang Khan, 54; 
ceded by Ahmad Shah to Afghanistan, 
434; glazed earthenware of, 5; 
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Mulhik Chand, Rai, 306 
mulukgiri, defined, ob N. 43 412, 414 
Mimin Khan, 369, 411 n. 1 
Mamins, 315 
Mumtaz 1, marries Shah Jahan, 163; 
her death, 189; her grievance against 
Portuguese, 191; 220 n. 2; her tomb, 566 
Mundiyas, 243 
Mungi Shevgaon, 400 
Miingir, see Monghyr 
Mun‘im Khan (Khan Khanan) at Kabul, 
753 | eae Bairam Khan, 78; his anger 
at Atga Khan’s promotion, 81; rein- 
stated as minister, 84; fails to take Kabul 
and appointed to Agra, 85; in operations 
against Uzbegs, 91~3; obtains their 
assignments, 97; visits Sulaiman of 
Bengal, 995 repels Bayazid of i 
111; invades Bengal, 111-13; wounded 
113; dies, 11 
Mun‘im Khan (son of Sultan Beg), revenue 
minister of Bahadur Shah, 319, 325; 
defeats Kam Bakhsh, 321; against Sikh 
rebels, 323 
munsif, 56 
Mugarrab Khan (African), 148 
Mugarrab Khan (Persian), commands 
adnagar troops, 186-7; friendly to 
Bijapur, 188; joins Mughul service and 
ains title Rustam Khan, 189; killed at 
Samogach, 213 and n. 2 
Muaarrab Khan (Shaikh Hasan or Hassi), 
governor of Surat, 162 
Mugarrab Khan, Khan Zaman (Shaikh 
Nizam), 284 
Murad, prince, born, 102; sent against 
Muhammad Hakim, 127, 128; to inter- 
vene in Deccan, 140, 141; to invade 
Deccan, 142; his disputes with Khan 
Khanan, 143; recalled to court and dies, 


144 

Murad Bakhsh, born, 173; crushes re- 
bellion in Kangra, 200; takes Balkh, but 
withdraws, 203; rebels in Gujarat, 211; 
with Aurangzib at battle of Dharmat, 
212; his bravery at Simogarh, 213; his 
suspicions of Aurangzib, 214; confined 
by Aurangzib, 215, 222; beheaded at 
Gwalior, 228 

Murari Pandit, 196 

Murari Rao Ghorpare, 384, — 

Murshidabad, a new capital of Bengal, 312; 
origin of its name, 364 n. 1; threatened 
by Marathas, 441 

Murshid Quli Khan (see Rees Khan), 

mes viceroy of Bengal, 312; founds 
Murshidabad, 364 n. 1 

Murshid Quli Khan (Persian) assesses 
land revenue in Deccan, 218, 

Murshid Quli Khan (Rustam Jang), 
deputy in Orissa, 366; expelled by ‘Ali 
Vardi, 367 

Murtaza “Ali, 384 

Murtaza Khan, 442 
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Murtaza a Shah I (of Ahmadnagar), 
137, 13 

Murtaza Nizam Shah II (of Ahmadnagar), 
148, 260, 263, ee 

sa Nizam Shah ITI (of Ahmadnagar), 


2 
Murtaza, Sayyid, Sabzavari, 143 
Musahib Beg, 75 
Masa Khan Fuladi, 78 
Musamman Burj, at Agra, 554; at Lahore, 

555 
Music forbidden at court by Aurangzib, 230 
Muslim law, 183, 317 
Mustafa Khan a Bihar), 441 
Mustafa Khan, 188, 190; imprisoned, 195; 

becomes chief minister in Bijapur, 19 
Mustafa Rimi, 17 
Mu‘tabar Khan, 295 
Mu‘tamid, 232 
Muttra, temple at destroyed, 242; Jat 

rising near, 243; sacked by Ahmad Shah 

Abdali, 416, 438 
Muzaffar III (of Gujarat), 103, 104, 132; 

expelled, 133 
Muzaffar Husain Mirza, 105, 118 
Muzaffar Husain Mirza (Safavid), 141 
Muzaffar Jang, rebels against Nasir Jang, 

386 ; aided by French but killed, 387, 433 
Muzaffar Khan (or ‘Ali Turbati), ap- 

pointed revenue minister, 87, 459; 90, 

92; replaced by Qutb-ud-din Khan, 100; 

governor of Malwa, 106; appointed 

vakil, but dismissed, 110; governor of 

Bengal, 112, 121; with Khan Jahan 

defeats Daiid, 116; killed by rebels, 126 
Muzaffar Khan (of Bijapur), 274 
Muzaffar Khan (brother of Khan Daur4n), 


354 
Muzaffar, Sayyid, minister in Golconda, 27 
Muzaffar Shah (Gujarat), see Muhamma 
Muzaffar 
Myanaung, 50 
Myinbyushin 
Myitnge, 516 
myothugyi, 504, 519 
Mysore, latent of conquered by Shivaji, 
259; pays tribute to Salabat Jang, 389; 
raided by Balaji, 412; see also Kanarese 
country 


at, 504 


Nadira Bani, 227 
Nadir (Quli) Shah, 219; ascends throne of 
Persia, takes Qandahar and Kabul, 357; 
reaches Lahore and addresses Muham- 
mad Shah, 358; defeats Muhammad 
Shah near Karndl, 359-60; enters Delhi 
and orders massacre, 361; carries off 
immense booty, 363; recognised in Bihar 
and Bengal, 364; his talk with Muham- 
mad Yar, 369; murdered, 371 ; his objec- 
tion to assignments, 375; Maratha 
successes during his invasion, 383; offers 
throne of Delhi to Nizim, 385; causes 
alarm in Deccan, 404 


Nadol, 249 

Nagarchain, 89 

Nagarkot, 103; visited by Akbar, 127 
Nagaur, 34; improved by Akbar, 102; 247, 


43 
Nagpur stormed by Mughuls, 314 
Nahan, 3 Bera 


Nahr-i:Bihsht, 557 

Najib Khan (Najib-ud-Daula), becomes 
Abdali agent at Delhi, 416, 426; his 
hatred of Marath4s, 419; insists on 
fighting at Panipat, 420-1; in battle, 422 
and n. 2, 423; aids Ghagi-ud-din against 
Safdar Jang, 495; against Sin-dagh 
troop, 437; becomes Najib-ud-Daulia and 
Amir-ul-Umar&, 439; leaves Delhi and 
receives ‘Ali Gauhar, 440; besieged by 
Sindia, ; joins Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
446; brings in Shuja‘-ud-Daula, 447; 
confirmed as Amfr-ul-Umara, 448 

Najm Beg, 7, 8 

Najm-ud-din ‘Ali Khan, g' , 351 

Naldrug, 255, 267, 277, 3 

Namdev, 42 

Namrip, 235 

Namad (Mir Muhammad Husain), 346 

N&né Farnavis, 418 n. 2, 421, 425 

Nanak, 244 

N&na Purandare, 411 

Nana Sahib Peshwa, name for B&laji Baji 


Rio, 414 

Nandabayin, king of Burma, 402°9 

N&nder, Guri Govind Singh killed at, 246 

Nandgir, 298 

Nandurbar, 118 

Napoleon I, 918 

Narameikhla, king of Arakan, 477 

Narapatigyi, king of Arakan, 

Narawara, king of Burma, 499 

Narhan, 92 

Narhi, 88 

Narin, 203 

Narnifla, 143 

Narnaul, 45, 243, 432, 446 

Naro Shankar, 419, 425 

Nasik, 189, 282 

Nasir Jang, assumed independence but de- 
feated, 365-6, 983, 428; his character and 
troubles with Marathas, 383; Nizim’s 
advice to, 385; made viceroy of Deccan, 
386; fights French and killed, 387, 433; 
invited to Delhi, 433 

Nasiri Khan, 188; becomes Khan Daurin 
(4.2), 1943 257 _ 

Nasir Khan (governor of Kabul), 358, 971 

Nasir Khan Fariqi, 575 

Nasir Khan Lohani, 199, 140 

Nasir Khan Nahani, 15, 16 

Nasir-ul-Mulk, title of Pir Muhammad 
Khan, 46 

Nemes Mirza, 962 
atshinnaung, 494- 

naubat khéna, 55 : 

Naulakha, 555 
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Naungdawpgyi, king of Burma, 512 
Nauraspur, 188, 190 
Nauriiz festival, of Akbar, 128, 194; 
Jahangir, 156; forbidden by Auranguib, 
230; of Nadir Shah at Delhi, 961 
Naushahra, 36 
Naviait clan, 295, 369 and n. 1, 384 
Naval Rai, Raja, with Safdar Jang 
h Afghans, 429; defeat 
killed by Ahmad Khan, 430 
Navanagar, 166, 226 
Navy of Bengal, 237 
Nawal Rai, R4j4, 370 
Nazr ‘Ali Khan, 315 
Nazr Mi , 202-4, 219 
Negrais, 491, 505, 509, §10, 512 
Neknam, 314 
Netaji Palkar, 254 
Newbery, 135, 15! 
Nee ba es Company, 310 
ga Tipyaw, 521 
Nga Kala, 500 
Nga Me, 480 n. 3 
Ngatatkyi, 497 
Nicobars, 501 
Nijabat Kh&n, 419 
Niki-siyar proclaimed emperor but de- 
posed at imprisoned, 340 
Nima Sindia, 313 
ee 431 
ingrahar, 5, 239 
Nirmal, 389 
nishén, 306 
Nishapur, 360 
Nishat Bagh, 549 
Niyabat Khan, 126 
Niyazis, 59, 60 
Nizam, the ruler of Hyderabad state, 


and 


passim 
Nizamaébad, 385 
Nizam ‘Ali, becomes regent, 389; s/s 
Marith4s, 390, 412-13; invades Mahia- 
rashtra, deposes Salabat Jang and be- 
comes Nizam, 391 
Nizam Khan, 15 
Nizam Khan (Sar), 45, 47, 48 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, 2645 
Nizam-ud-Daula, title of Nasir Jang, 386 
Nizam-ud-din, Shaikh, 119 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, Khvaja, 96 n. 1 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, Sayyid, 274 
Niazam-ud-din ‘Ali Khalifa, 17 
Nizdm-ud-din Auliya’s shrine, 440 
Nizam-ul-Mulk I (Chin Qilich Khian), 
grandson of Qilich Khan, 287; member 
of Turani party, 319; becomes viceroy of 
Deccan, 331, 33 recalled and declines 
to join -siyar’s intrigues, 336, 
337; conciliated by ‘Abdullah Khan, 
338, 341; sent to MAlw&, 340, 341; rebels 
t Sayyids, 342; wins battles near 
dw and Shevgion, 343, 399; 945; 
returns to Delhi as minister, 347, 382, 
399; unpopular there withdraws to 
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Nizam-ul-Mulk I (continued) 
Deccan, 349; gains battle of Shakar- 
khelda, becomes Spire | independent, 
receives title of Asaf Jah, and enlists 
Maratha aid, 350, 377, 399, 400; plotting 
treason, 352; to free his own state pi 
Marathds to invade N. India, 353, 382; 
approached by Muhammad Shah, 355, 
; fails to defeat Marathas near 
hopal and concludes disgraceful terms, 
6-7, 382, 403-4; nominated to oppose 
adir Shah, 358; hesitates to attack him, 
3 39 382; sent to okbing. indemnity, 360; 
361; his payments to Nadir Shah, 362; 
resists Muhammad Shah’s intrigues, 363, 
382-3; imprisons Nasir Jang, 366, 383; 
makes conquests in Carnatic, 368, 384; 
as governor of Katehr, 369; his terms of 
office in Deccan and independence there, 
377; see further Asaf Jah 
ay ere Asaf Jah II, title of Nizim 
‘Ali, 391 
Noronha, Dom Antonio de, 106 
Numa Nami, 346 
Nirgarh, 248 
Nur Jahan ¢Mihr-un-Nisa or Nir Mahall), 
marries Jahangir, 169; kills tiger, 167; 
her increasing influence, 168; exacts 
terms from Shah Jahan, 173; her bravery 
during Mahabat Khian’s émeute, 175; 
warns Khan Jahan against Shah Jahan, 
177; coinage in her name, 180; favours 
ar’s succession, 183; pensioned by 
Shah Jahan, 184; her death, 202; 326; 
builds tombs of I‘timad-ud-Daula and 
Jahangir, 552 
nir-jahani, 1 
Nir-ud-din, title of Jahangir, 156 
Nir-ud-din Muhammad, 32 
Nusrat Jang, title of Muhammad Amin 
Khan, Turani (q.v.), 331 
Nusrat Jang, see Zu-’l-Fiqaér Khan, 298, 
299, 301 
Nusrat Shah, 9, 18 


Nyaungbin, 507 


Okpo, 503, 505 

O » C. E. A. W., 46 n. 1, 69 n. 2 

Omens, taken by Humiaytin, 66, 67; by 
Salim, 150 

Orakzais, 136, 137 

Orchha, 117, 149, 184, 194; stormed by 
Aurangzib, 195; palace-fortress at, 548 

Orissa, left to Datid of Bengal, 113; sub- 
dued by M4n Singh, 139; new rebellion 
crushed, 140; unrest in continues, I 973 
surrenders to Shah Jahan, 172; 197; 261; 
invaded by Golconda, 267; taken from 
Murshid Quli Khan by ‘Ali Vardi Khan, 

-7; ceded to Marathds, 408, 443; 
nd revenue of, 464 

Orpheus, 558 

Oudh, Cirdhar Bahadur becomes viceroy 
of, 341-2; Burhan-ul-Mulk becomes vice- 
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roy of, 348; Safdar Jang succeeds in, 362; 

virtual iad pomarple of, 374; Shuja 
ud-Daula succeeds in, 439 

Owsa, see Ausa 


Padishah Bibi (Shahr Bani), 255, 275, 


277 

Pagan, dynasty supreme over north Arakan, 
479; over Shan foot-hills, 486; bell at, 
487; Shwezigon at, 516 

pagri, 282 

Pahar Singh cane. 201 

Pahar Singh (Gaur), 306 

Paithan, 262 

Pak Pattan, see Ajudhan 

Palamau, 201, 229 

Palamcottah, 293 

Pali, 282, 283, 304 

Palkhed, 381, 400, 404 

Pallegoix, 520 n. 1 

Pam Nayak, 285 

pan, 422 

panchayats, 414 

Panch Mahall, 543 

pandari, 231 

Pandavas, 95 

Pandharpur, 427 

Pandu, 234 

Panhala, assaulted by Shivaji, 254, 273; 
taken by Sidi Jauhar, 257; recaptured by 
Shivaji, 275; Shambhiji confined in, 
278; retaken by Marathas, 294; 296; 
taken by Aurangzib, 297-8; Shambhiji 
of Kolhapur at, 353; headquarters of 
rival faction, 292; 409 

Panipat, 12; Babur’s victory at, 13; Akbar’s 
victory over Himi at, 72; contrasted 
with Ausa, 390; description of campaign 
by Sarkar, 417 n. 1; Marathas entrench 
at, 419; Marathas defeated at, 420-4, 
448; in ballads, 427; Ghazi-ud-din 
seized at, 437; Babur’s mosque at, 524 

Panjnad, 445 

Panjshir, 238 

Pantanaw, 485 

Pant Sachiv, 410 

Parabaw, 478 

Parashuram, 298 

Parashuram Trimbak, 291, 295 

Parasnis Museum, 410 n. | 

Parasnis, R. B., 407 n. 1 

Paraunkh, 83 . 

Parenda, invested by Mughuls, 188; resists 
Kh4n Zaman, 194; included in Bijapur, 
196, 266; 198; ceded to Mughuls, 210, 
211, 267 

pargana, 452, 459 

Parin, 47 

Parker, 4 gn. 4,517 n. 1 

Parlett, L. M., 509 n. 4 

Parli, 296; taken by Aurangzib, 297 

Parner, 

Partab, Rawal, 117 

Partab Baharji, Raja (of Baglan), 146 
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Partabgarh, 269; Afzal Khan killed at, 
272; captur by Marathas, 294 
Partab Singh, Rand, 117, 134 
Parties at Akbar’s court, 74 
Parviz, sent against Mewar, 158; to com- 
mand in Deccan, 159, 260; transferred to 
Allahabad, 164, 260; opposes Shah 
ahan’s rebellion, 171; defeats him at 
amdama, 172-3, and in Deccan, 173, 
263; made governor of Gujarat, 174; 
his death, 176; assisted by Portuguese, 
1g! 
Pasrir, 323 
Pataliputra, 556 
Patan, 25, 242, 304 
Patdur, 417 
Pathans, 238 
Patiali, 430 
Patkai, 233 
Patna, 49; besieged by Ganga Ram, 306; 
Farrukh-siyar crowns himself and robs 
Dutch factory at, 327 
Patr Das, Rai Rayan, 143, 149; see also 
Bikramajit, Raja 
Patta Singh, 98 
patwart, 452 n. I 
Paungga, 521 
bho lp 273, 298 
awtugi, 495 ND. I 
Payanghat, 266 
Paya ‘Tak, 520 
Peacock throne, 206, 21 Ee 220, 339; carried 
off by Nadir Shah, 362 
Pedgaan, 295 
Pegi, Arakan expedition against, 478; 
raided by Thirithudamma, 479; annexed 
by Tabinshwehti, 483; re-occupied by 
Talaings, 485; taken by Bayinnaung, 486; 
his new city of, 490, 491; taken by 
Toungoo and Arakan, 493; burnt, 494; 
ceases to be capital, 496; raided by 
Siamese, 499; Talaings at, 503; attacked 
by Alaungpaya, 507; taken and de- 
stroyed, 50 
Pemberton, 502 n. 2 
Penukonda, 301 
“People of the Book’ , 240 
Pepper, 317, 501 
Persepolis, 556 
Persia(ns), at war with Uzbegs, 6; com- 
bines with Babur, 7; defeated by Uzbegs, 
8; Humayiin’s stay in, 40; loses Ounce. 
har to Akbar, 141; hopes to recover it, 
157-8; rg tary Qandahar, 170; rela- 
tions with Shah Jahan, 199; aids Uzbegs, 
204; sends embassies to Aurangzib, 229; 
seized by Ghilzdis and then by Nadir 
Shah, 357; Persians killed in Delhi, 361; 
taxes remitted in, 363; Indian architec- 
ture influenced by, 552, 556, 559 
Peshawar, occupied by Nadir Shah, 358 
tah ey 307 
eshwa (=prime minister), 291, 386; de- 
fined, 392 n. 2; office becomes hereditary, 
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396-7; oa by Raghji, 408; access 
to power of, 412, 416; their ensigns, 422; 
sas lio Bahiro Pant Pingle, Baji Rao 
Balaji Baji Rao, Balaji Vishvanath 
Pestilence, in Hindistan, 69; in Gujarat, 
112; in north-west India, 1596-7, 142; 
in Gujarat, 1618, 166; in Punjab, 1616- 
19, 167; in Konkan, 283; at Bijapur, 286; 
at Hyderabad, 289; at Bijapur, 290; in 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’s army, 439 
Phaphamai, 430 
Phaulkon, 500 
Phayre, 476 n. 1 
Phil, see Shaikh Phil 
Pidia, 299, 301 
ree dura, first used, 5533; 554. 558, 562, 
504 
Pigeon-flying, 149, 154 
Pilaji Gaikwar, 350, 365, 398, 401, 402 
Pilaji Jadav, 402 
Pilgrim tax abolished by Akbar, 86 
Pindale, king of Burma, 497~9 
Pindaris, 418, 419 0. 2, 447 
Pinheiro, 142 
Pinto, 483 n. 2 
Pipar, 432 
Piracy, by Maghs, 236-7, 311, 479, 481; 
by Europeans in Indian Ocean, 309-11 
Pir Khan Lodi (Khan Jahan, q.v.), 159 
Pir Muhammad Khin, pursues Himi, 73; 
joins harem party, 75; banished by 
Bairam Khan, 76; returns to court, 7 ; 
employed against Bairam Khan, 78; 
sent against Malwa, 93 assistant 
governor of Malwa, ; becomes 
governor, 81; invades Khandesh and 
drowned, 82 
Pitakataik, 480 
Plague, see Pestilence 
Plassey, 423 n. 1, 443, 448 
Plough-rent, 454, 468 
Poll-tax, see jizya 
Ponda, 275 
Pondicherry, 389, 408 
Poona, occupied by Shayista Khan, raided 
by Shivaji, 257; district invaded by Asaf 
jah, 381; by Salabat Jang and French, 
87; recovered by Tara Bai, 992; 
aratha eae 407 i. Peshwa’s head- 
quarters, 410; 1ux oi court at, 42 
Popa Hill, By ne Y 
Portuguese, aggression on Gujarat, 103; 
offer gifts to Akbar, 105; missions to 
Akbar, 121; Akbar’s attacks on in 
Gujarat, 128, 129; priests sent to Akbar, 
139; denounce English to Akbar, 151, 
152; claim to command seas, defeated 
by Downton, 162; oppose English at 
Jahangir’s court, 163; Roe attempts to 
get them out of Gujarat, 166; refuse help 
to Shah Jahan in rebellion, 172; their 
trade at Hooghly, 190; disliked by Shah 
ahan and beeeped ia Hooghly, 191; 
osses at Hooghly, 192, 217; besieged in 
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Portuguese continued ) 
Daman a Diu, 200; in conflict with 
Bijapur, 209; buyers of indigo, 218; 
ethwold’s convention with, 219; pirates 
in Bengal and Arakan, 236-7, 478; in- 
vaded by Shambhiji, 282; stop A‘zam’s 
attack on Goa, 289; agree not to support 
Marathas, 296; attacked by Marathas 
in Konkan, 356, 404-6; by Angria, 
394; their possessions in Konkan, 
4043 pillage Arakan, 477; settle at 
hittagong, overthrown at Sandwip, 
a aly Bea apie 479; influence in 


lon, ; in lower Burma, 482; in 


Siam, 484; at siege of Ayuthia, 488; 
destroy Buddha Tooth of lon, 489; 
at Syriam, and near Shwebo, 494-5; 
expelled from Malacca, colony at Mergui, 
500 

Po Yutpi, 483 

Pradhans, 394 


Pragji Prabhu, 297 

Prahlad Niraji, 291 

Pra Naret, 493 

Pran Nath, Prannathi, 221 

Pratap Rai (Chero Raja), 201 

Pratap Singh (of Tanjore), 408 

Pratinidhi (=regent), 291; defined, 392 
N. 2; 394, 397, 401, 410 

Prem Narayan, Gond Raja, 195 

Presents as source of revenue, 449 

President and Council of Surat and 
Madras, 307 

Prithvi Raj, 201 

Prome, taken by Tabinshwehti, 483; vassal 
king of, 490; taken by Anaukpetlun, 494; 
taken by Talaings, 503; by Alaungpaya, 
5955 at, 507 

Provincral of Order of Jesus, 141 

Pulel, 509 

Punjab, friendly to Dara, 222; governed by 
Zakariya Khan, 363; by Mu‘in-ul-Mulk, 
373, 428; invaded by Marathas, 416, 
445; ceded to Ahmad Shah Abdali, 434; 
invaded by Ghiazi-ud-din, 437; by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, 438 

Puntambe, 380 

Pur, 248, 252 

Purana Qil‘a, 529 

Purandar, 254; Shivaji’s trea 
273; Shahu takes refuge in, 381 

Piran Mal, 52, 53, 54. 57 

Purchas, 500 n. I 

Puri, 139, 140 

Pur Mandal, 303 

Pushkar, 248 

Pye, king of Burma, dethrones Pindale, 498 

Pyinsa, 4.76 


Qadir Shah, see Malli Qadir Khan, 51 
por iene see Bahadur Shah (of Khan- 
€sD)}, 143 
Qaim Khan (or Jang) Bangash, 353, 370; 
attacks Rohillas and killed, 429. 


at, 258, 
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aq slaves, 331, 332 
Qamar-ud-din, comes paymaster of 


Ahadis, 331; promoted, 345 3 receives 
title of I‘timad-ud-Daula, 346; becomes 
minister, 349; removed, 351; his relation 
killed in Kora, 355; marches against 
Marathas, 355-6; 361; his payments to 
Nadir Shah, 362; joins Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
363; governor of Katehr, 369; recognises 
Ali Muhammad Khan, 370; his intoxi- 
cation, 371; misleads Shah Nawaz Khan, 
372; killed, 373 

Qambar Beg, 68 

Qanauj, see Kanauj 

Qandahar attacked by Shaibani Khan, 6; 
12, 21, 22, 38; occupied by Hindal, taken 
by K&mran and placed in charge of 
‘Askari, captured by Humd4yin, 40; held 
by Shah ‘Abbas, 137; surrendered to 
Akbar by Muzaffar Husain Safavi, 141; 
lost to Shah ‘Abbas, its importance on 
trade route, 170; surrendered by ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan, 199; Persian aims on, 
204; captured by Persians, 205; failure 
of Aurangzib and Dara Shukoh to re- 
cover, 206; taken by Nadir Shah, 357; 
by Ahmad Shah Abdali, 371; land 
revenue of, 464 

ganungo, 243, 452, 459 

Qagshal Turks, 12 

Qara Bahadur Khan, 89 

Qarshi, 7, 8 

Qasim Khan Juvaini, 190, 191 

Qasim Khan (Kirmani), 285, 293, 294 

Qasim Khan, Mir Bahr, 536 

Qasim Sambhali, 15 

Qasim, Sidi, 332 

Gazz, 241 

Qil‘a-i-Kuhna, 530-1 

Qilich Khan (grandfather of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk), 287 

Qiya Khan Gung, 73, 77, 95 

Quzilbash, 141, 371 


Qoshanj, 199 

Qudrat-ullah, Shah, 332 

Queda Merchant, the, 310 

Qunduz, 4, 7, 8, 203 

Qutb Khan, 15 

Qutb Khan (‘Abdur-Rashid), 28, 50; 
death, 34, 51 

Qutb Khan Niyazi, 59 

Qutb Minar, 345 

Qutb Shah, passim, the ruler of Golconda 
at the time 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 9 

Qutb-ud-din Kaki, 324 

Qutb-ud-din (Khibii), 160 

Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan, 86, 94, 
100, 106, 133 

Qutb-ul-Mulk, term used by Mughuls 
for kings of Golconda, 266; title of 
‘Abdullah Khan (Hasan ‘Ali, Sayyid, 
q-0-), 3275 331 
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Qutli Khan Lohani, 139 
Qutluq Nigar Khanum, 3 


R4&bi‘a (Bibi), 60 

R&bi‘a-ud-Daurani, 567 

Ra‘dandaz (or Shuja‘at Khan), 244 
Radhika Bai Mane, 295 

Rafi‘-ud-Darajat, set on throne, 339; dies, 


Raff-nd: Baula, becomes emperor as Shah 
ee II, and dies, 340; 373 
Rafi'-ush-Shan, 2 3 ; Jealous of ‘Azim-ush- 
Shan, 325; killed resisting Jahandar 
a 326; "father of Rafi‘-u -Darajat, 


Raghaji Bhonsle, establishes himself at Nag- 
pur, 365; invades Bengal, but repulsed, 
368, 441; his capture of Trichinopoly, 
384, 407-8; pays tribute to Nizim, 

}; 410; ravages Orissa, Bengal and 
r, 441; recovers Nagpur and Berar, 


te) 
Raghunath Bhati, 248 
Raghunath, Raja, Re 
Raghunath Rao (Ragoba), invades Hy- 
rabad, 390; his ambitions at death of 
Balaji Rao, 391, 407; 411; attacks Jats 
and goes to Delhi, 415, 439; invades 
Punjab, 416, 445; ‘hopes to command 
against "A ali, 417 
rh see Raghunath RAo, 407 
art, 231, 307, 379 
Ghdars, 300 
Rahim Khan, 311-12 
Rahmat Khan, Hafiz, at Panipat, 422 n.2; 
becomes r ie of Rohilkhand, 429; 
joins Ahmad Shah Abdali, 446 
Raichir, 290 
Raigarh, 259, 273, 27 
Rai Rayan, see atr 


» 278, 284 
as and Bikramajit, 


149 

Raisen, 16; taken by HumAayin, 23; taken 
by Sher Shah, 52, 53 

Rai ‘Singh of Bikaner, 102, 104, 108, 141, 


15 

Rai Ming usurper in Navanagar, 230 

Rajdadnya, 380 

Rajahmundry, 3 

Rat 4 Ram (i oe 336 

a Ram (Maratha), set up as successor 

se ) Shivaji, 279; succeeds Shambhiji, but 
has to fly, 284, 290; repels Mughul 
attacks on Gingee, 292-3; escapes from 
Gingee, 293; dies, 295, 366, 392 

Rajas Bai, mother of Shambhiyji II (of 
Kolhapur), crowns him, 295; captured 
by Shahi, 401 

Rajesh, 268, 294, 296, 298 


Ritmabil nat (Kejmaball), 116, 225, 226, 365 
oar go revolts against Bahadur Shah 
in, 32 21; aloof from Mughuls at death of 
ammad Shah, 374; palaces in, 548; 
see also Rajputs 
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Rajputs, ee opposition to the Mughuls, 
39, 543 char? Mal, first Rajput chief to 
atten ee s court, 81; their dislike of 
marriage connections with nee ne 
117, 125, 161; minor chiefs subdued, 11 
reconciled to Mughuls, 161-2; frien y 
to Shah Jahan, 170 n. 1, 184; in battle at 
Dharmat, 212; at Samogarh, 213; de- 
fault at Khajuha, 224; promise aid to 
Dara, 226-7; in tribal campaign, 239; 
support prince Akbar’s rebellion, 250; 
Aurangaib’ ’s provocation of, 252, 321; at 
Gingee, ° 2945 enlisted for Bahadur Shah, 
319; attle of Jajau, 320; revolt 
aout Bahadur Shah and recon 
g21-2; of Bhojpur join Farrukb-siyar, 
327; decline to o oppose Nadir Shab, ih, 358; 
give aid against Ahmad Shah ali, 
372; siding with Marathas, 397, 402; 
refuse to join Panipat campaign, 418; 
look down on Jats, 432; weary of 
Maratha aggression, 444 

Rajrip, Raja (of Jammii), 200, 227 

Raj Singh, Maharana ee Mewar), 248, 
249, 250 

Ralsh asbhavan, 426 

Rama Vijaya, 427 

Ramayana, 221 

Rambha Rao Nimbalkar, 380, 381 

Ram Chand, Raja tor Bhath) , 101, 143 

Ram Chand, Raja (of Seraen), 140 

Ramchandra N. Bavdekar, 291 

Ramchandra Nimbalkar, 389 

Ramchandrapur, 366 

Ramchandra Shenvi, 414 

Ram Chehra, 305 

Ramdas (poet), 426 

Ram Das (or Rajé Raghunath), 389 

Ram Das, Kachhwaha, 152 

Ramghat pass (Deccan), 283 

Ramgir, 270 

Ram Joshi, 427 

Ramling Tank, 264 

Ramnagar (south of Surat), 259 

Ramnagar, princess, 381 

Ram Narayan, Raja, 444 

Rampura, 306 

Ram Raja, his origin, 409 

Ramree, 482 

Ram Sah, Raja, 73, 116 

Ramsej, 282 

a Raja (of Amber), in Assam, 
236, 245 

Ram Singh, Raja (of Marwar or Jodhpur), 
431-2 

Ram Singh Hara, 320 

Ramil, 237, 477, 478, 481 

Ranade, +» 392 N. I, 395 n. 13 on 
Shahi, 409 

Rana Sanga, 9; his exploits, declares war 
on Babur, 16; defeated at Khanua, 17, 

3 wars with Gujarat and appeals to 
um4ytin, 22; defeated by adur 
Shah, 23, 543 49 
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Ran Baghd, 80 

Randola Khan, against Mughuls, 188, 189; 
defeated by Khan Zaman, 192; tries to 
relieve Daulatabad, 193, 265; 196 

Rangamati, 236 


Mahall, 557 
Rangoon, Bahadur II exiled to, 448; 
occupied by Smim Htaw, 485; by 
Alaungpaya, 505; 
Burma, 507; East India Company at, 
12; its value as port, 513; burnt by 
alaing rebels, visited by Hsinbyushin, 
519 
Rangpur, 236 
Ranmast Khan, 259 
Rann of Cutch, 223, 227 
gig se Cape in Malwa, 365, 398; near 
Delhi, 403; at siege of Bassein, 406 
Ranthambhor, taken by Rana Sanga, 16; 
surrenders to Sher Shah, 52; held by 
‘Adil Khan, 58; besieged by Mughuls, 
77, 99; taken by Akbar, 100-1; 170 
Rasilpur (Bijapur), 285, 286 
Ratanabon, 478 
Ratanamanaung, 480 
Ratan Chand, agent of ‘Abdullah Khan, 
333; leases collection of land revenue, 
337; his increased power, 342; seized 
ter Husain ‘Ali’s death, 344; executed, 
345 
Ratanpur, 04, 315 
Ratan Singh, 306 
Rathors, 248, 250, 252; their successes in 
Marwar, 303 
Raushaniis, 134, 136, 137, 138, 147 
Raushan-Akhtar becomes Muhammad 
Shah, 340 
Raushan-ud-Daula becomes minister, but 
removed, 351 
Ravenswaay, 402 n. 2 
Raybag, 198, 265, 267 
Razadarit Ayedawpon, 489 
Razmnama, 133 
Rechna Diab, 323 
Red Sea, 310 
Regulator of Realm = Nizam-ul-Mulk, 377 
Religious discussions, 113, 114 
Rennell, 236 
Revenue, sources of, 449; remissions of, 461 
Rewah, a4 
Risdala-i- Walidiyya, 20 
Rizavi Khan, 97 
Roads made by Sher Shah, 57 
Roberts, 309 
Rockets, 55, 423 
Roe, Sir Thomas, describes nauriz festival, 
156; arrives in India, 162; obtains trade 
facilities, 163; describes Nir Mahall and 
Khusrav’s danger, 164; his march with 
Jahangir, 165; final agreement with 
hah Jahan, 167; on favour shown to 
Persian ambassador, 170; presents mini- 
ature to Jahangir, 179; receives medal 
from Jahangir, 180; on drinking habits 


becomes port of 
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of Jahangir and Shah Jahn, 215 n. 1; 
describes Shah Jahan, 216; his Seal of 
coach to Jahangir, 260 

Rohilkhand, 369-70; occupied by Mara- 
thas, 415 

Rohillas, settle in India, 370; at Panipat, 
22-4; beat Bangash Afghans, 429; de- 
eated by Marathas, 431; friendly with 
Shuja‘-ud-Daula, 439; join Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, 446 

Rohira, 294 

Rohri, 37 

Rohtak canals, 201 

Rohtas (in Bihar), gained by Sher Khan, 
30, 50; 33, 47, 51; taken by Shah Jahan 
in rebellion, 172; surrendered by him, 


174 

Rohtas (in Punjab), built by Sher Shah, 52; 
53, 59, 66, 67; 459 

Ross, 20 n. 1 

Rubies, 487 

Rudra Pratap, Raja, 201 

Rth-ullah Khan, 282, 285, 289 

Rimi Khan, 24, 28, 29 

Ripar, 223, 335 

Rip Mati, 79 

Rustam Beg, Mirza, 172 

Rustam-dil Khan, 321, 323 

Rustam Khan, title of Muqarrab Khan 
(Persian) (g.v.), posted to Katehr, 1893 
killed at Samogarh, 213 

Rustam Khan, later title of Sharza Khan, 


q.u. 
Rustam R4o, 286 


Sa‘adat Khan (Mir Muhammad Amin, of 
Oudh), conspires against Sayyids, 34.4; 
co 348 ; appointed viceroy of 

gra, 346; becomes Burhan-ul-Mulk 
(g.v.) and viceroy of Oudh, 348 

Sa‘adat-ullah Khan, 369 

Sabaji Sindia, 416, 445 

Sabha Chand, 328, 330, 332 

Sacha Pddishah, 322 

Sachiv, 291 

Sacrifice, for Arakanese coronation, 479; 
for Shan funerals, and for feasts, 487; at 
rebuilding palace, 499; at founding city, 


) 

Sadlachiv Rao (Bhao Sahib), takes Ahmad- 
nagar, 390; son of Chimaji Appa, 407; 
defeats Hyderabad army, 413; conducts 
civil administration, 414; commands 
against Abdali, 417, 446; despises advice, 
418; takes Kunjpura and entrenches at 
Panipat, 419, 447-8; his military errors, 
420; his bravery at Panipat, 421-2 and 
n. 2; his death, 424; dethrones Shah 
Jahan III and sets up Mirza Javan 


Bakht, 447 

Sadat Khan (or Salabat Khan, Zu-’l- 
Fiqar Jang), 372, 373; see also Zu-’l- 
Fiqar Jang 

Sadhaur4, 322, 323, 324, 335 
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Sadiq Muhammad Khfan, 117, 137, 142, 


143 

Sadr-us-Sudér, 62, 63, 76, 84, 90, 121; in 

ene grants of land revenue, 465 

Sa‘d- , chief minister of Shah Jahan, 
206, 207; dies, 208 

Sa‘d-ullah Khan (deputy minister), 332 

Seah yas Khan Rohilla, 429, 431, 439, 446 
avi dynasty, 357, 525, 559 

Safdar ‘Ali, 384, 

Safdar Jang (Abu-’l-Mansir Khan), suc- 
ceeds in Oudh and pays contribution to 
Nadir Shah, 362, : attends at court, 
368; jealous of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, 
370; joins army against Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, 372; helps to defeat him, 373; 
opposed by Ahmad Shah, 386; invites 
Maratha help against Bangash Path4ns, 
415, 430-1; fights Ghazi-ud-din, 415, 

35-6; becomes minister, 428; crushes 

angash Afghans, 429; defeated by 
Ahmad Khian, 430; recovers influence at 
court, 432; his quarrel with Ahmad Shah 
of Delhi, 434; rebels, 495-6; departs to 
Oudh, 436; dies, 439; his tomb, 568 

Safdar Khan Babi, 315 

Safiyat-un-Nis4, 303 

“et Shikan Khan, 288 

againg, 497 

Sagar (in Berad territory), 290 

Sagar Singh of Mewar, 158 

Saguna Bai, 409 

Saharanpur, 322 

Sahawar, 430 

Sahib Dei (or Kumari Duala), 336 

Sahibganj, 225 

Sahibji, 240 

Sa‘id Khan Chaghatai, 139 

Sa‘id Khan Niy4zi, 59 

saifi, 21 

St Anthony and St Nicholas, the, 501 

Sakit, 83 

Sakraval, 96 n. 1 

Sakrigali, see Teliyagarhi, 225 

Sakwar Bai, 409 

Salabat Jang, succeeds Nasir Jang as vice- 
roy of Deccan, 387, 433; makes alliance 
with Peshwa against Ghazi-ud-din, 388, 
410, 434; his character, 388; quarrels 
with Shah Nawaz Khin, 389; seized by 
French, 390; deposed by Nizam ‘Ali, 


QI; 41 
Salabat Khan (of Ahmadnagar), 137 
Saladin, 524 n. 2 
saan te 8 ss 
alar Jang, 3 
Sale, 452 
Salher, 259 
Salim, see Jahangir 
Salima Begam, married (1) to Bairam 
Khan, 73; (2) to Akbar, 78; mother of 
Murad, 102; goes as pilgrim to Mecca, 
114; intercedes for Saline 150; employs 
Nir Mahall, 163 
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Salim Chishti, Shaikh, 102, 156, 220; his 
é tomb, 4s 540-7 a 
alimgarh, 68, 531, 

Salim Khan Sir rebels against ‘Adil Shah, 
6 

Salimn Shah=Islam Shah (q.z.), 58 

Salim Shah, king of Arakan, 478 

Salsette, 404, 405 

Salt, a source of revenue, 449, 450 

Saltpetre, 307, 317, 449 

Samana, 68 

Samaraand taken by Babur and surrendered 

to Shaibani Khan, 4; 5; retaken by 

Babur and again lost, 7; Shah Jahan’s 
aims against, 202-3 

Sambawut, see Pyinsa, 476 

Sambhal, taken by Khavass Khan, 51; 
Khavass Khan murdered at, 59; Ibra- 
him Shah flies to, 66; 71; occupied by 
Khan Zaman, 73; 369; Babur’s mosque 


at, 524 
Sambhar, 81, 354; salt lake at, 450 
Samdhara, 234 
SaAmogarh, Aurangzib defeats Dara at, 
213-143 222, 223, 320; Farrukh-siyar 
defeats Jahandar Shah at, 328-9 
Samsim-ud-Daula, see Khvaja ‘Asim, 331, 


337 

Samsaim-ud-Daula, title of Shah Nawaz 
Khan (g.v.), 388 

Samimistan, 166 

Sanchod, 304 

Sanda (Chandra), 476 

Sandathudamma, king of Arakan, 480 

Sandawiziya, king of Arakan, 482 

Sandbags used in Rajputana, 54 

Sandi, 439 

Sandihkan mosque, 477 

Sandoway, 476 

Sandwip, 237, 478, 481 

Sane, king of Burma, 499 

Sangameshwar, 284 

Sangamner, 189 

Sangermano, 501 n. 2 

Sangola, 284, 410, 411 

Sangram, Akbar’s musket, 98 

Sangram Singh, see Rana Sanga 

Sankosh, 233 

Santaji Ghorpare, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295 

Santa Vijaya, 427 

SanyAsis, 95 

Sarang (Sultan), 86 

Sérangpur, 16, 23, 52, 79, 354 

Saraspur, 241 

gata aoe ee 

ulk, 337; 338; appointed viceroy of 

Gujarat, 350; his difficulties there, 351, 
398; dismissed, rebels and is imprisoned, 
352, 401; appointed to Allahabad, 355; 
collects tribute for Nadir Shah, 362 

Sardar Khan (‘Abdullah Pani), 289 

Sardesai, 393 

sardeshmukhi, in Bijapur and Golconda, 
273; in Carnatic, 276; promised by 
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sardeshmukhi (continued) 
Husain ‘Ali to Shaha, 398, 378, 395; in 
Gujarat, 398, 952; in Hyderabad, 355; 
claimed by Baji Rao for Deccan, 355; 
claimed in Bengal, 368; relinquished 
in Hyderabad, 379; in Deccan and 
definition of, 392 and n. 1; granted by 
ee ae 395; by Muhammad 
an, 3 

Sar indya, office of claimed by Baji Rao 
for Deccan, 355 

Sarfaraz Khan, ‘Alaé-ud-Daula, becomes 
viceroy of Bengal, 364; displaced and 
killed by ‘Ali Vardi Khan, 365 

Sar-i-Pul, 4 

sarkdr, 56 

Sarkar, J. N., 217n. 2, 236 n. 1; on Panipat 
campaign, 417 n. 1; on armies at Panipat, 
419 n. 2, 422 n. 1; on Hindu caste re- 
strictions affecting battle, 423 n. 1; on 
Magh pirates, 479 n. 2, 481 n. 2 

Sarkhej, 133 

Sarkhel, or admiral, 394 

Sarmad, 232 

Sarnal, 105, 118 

S&rola, 387 

Sart Taqi, 199 

Sasarim, 45, 48, 49; Sir tombs at, 526 

Saswad, 396 

Satara, Shivaji ill at, 276; 294; 296; taken 
by Aurangzib, 297; Shahi crowned at, 
392; residence of Tara Bai, 401; 
rivalled by Poona, 407; Ram Raja 
crowned at, 410; seized by Tara Bai, 
4it 

Satgaon, 112, 190, 191 

sati, condemned by Akbar, 131, 133; for- 
bidden by Jah4ngir, 181; by Shah Jahan, 
217; forbidden by Aurangzib, 231; of 
Sakwar Bai, 410 

Satnami rising, 243-4 

Saturday Palace, 407 

Saulat Jang, 367 

Sauliére, 493 n. 1 

Savantvgdi, 283 

Savaniir, 379, 389, 412 

Sawan, 557 

sawbwa (Shan chief), 487, 490, 516 

Sayadaw Athwa, 503 n. 3, 508 n. 1 

Sayyid Ahmad (Sir), 557 

Sayyid ‘Alam, 225, 

Sayyid brothers, support Farrukh-siyar, 
327; their quarrels with him, 333; over- 
awe him, 334; decide to stop his intrigues, 

38; murder him and set up Rafi‘-ud- 
arajat, 339; set up Rafi-ud-Daula and 
then Muhammad Shah, 340; losing 
power to Turani party, 341; quarrel over 
ils, try to recall Nizim-ul-Mulk, 342; 
their forces defeated near Shevg4on, 343; 
their alarm, and conspiracy against them, 
3443 364; their influence in Rohilkhand 
extinguished, 369; 305; see also ‘Abdullah 
Khan, Sayyid and Husain ‘Ali, Sayyid 
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Sayyid Muhammad, 61 

Sayyids, defined, 113; of Barha (q.v.), 74 
n. 1; of Bilgram, 430; Delhi dynasty style 
of architecture, 525-6 

Schouten, 481 n. 1 

Scott on massacre at Delhi, 361 n. 2 

Sehore, 349 

Sehwan, 37, 38, 227 

Selgar, 259 

semimi, 491 

Sen, 392 n. 1 

Sendkarta defined, 393 

Sendpati (commander-in-chief), 295, 392, 
401, 402 

Seoni, 314 

Sera, 290, 301 
raen, 140 

Seram, 287 

Seringapatam, 423 n. 1 

Shadm4n, Raz4 Bahadur, Rustam-i-Hind, 


332 

Shah ‘Abbas I (of Persia), 137, 153, 157; 
158; sends embassies to Jahangir, 170; 
his death, 199; 262; his buildings, 559 

Shah ‘Abbas IT (of Persia), 203, 204, 229 

Shah ‘Alam (Mu‘azzam, q.v.), viceroy of 
Deccan, 256, 273; quarrels with Dilir 
Khan, 2585 recalled from Deccan, 278; 
guards Ahmadnagar, 289; raids Konkan, 
283; invades Golconda, 286; settles terms 
of submission, 287; imprisoned for trying 
to save Qutb Shah, 287-8; appointed 
to govern north India, 296; succeeds 
Aurangzib as Bahadur Shah (q.v.), 319 

Shah ‘Alam II, see ‘Ali Gauhar, 448 

Shahamat Khan, becomes Mubariz Khan 
(9.0.), 331, 349 

Shaham Beg, 75 

aor Khan Jalair, 81, 106, 114, 115, 
12 

Shahbaz Khan, 105, 127, 132, 141, 142 

Shah Beg, 3, 6 

Shah Beg Khan, Arghiin (Khan Daurfn), 


a 

Shah Burj, 557 

Shah Daula, 319 

Shah Husain (of Sind), 25; resists Huma- 
yun, 37, 38; helps him to leave Sind, 40; 
aids Kamran to recover Kabul, 41 

Shahi Beg, see Shaibani Khan 

Shah Jahan, formerly Khurram (q.v.), re- 
ceives title, 165; repels attacks by Malik 
‘Ambar in Deccan, 168, 261; makes 
terms, 169, 262; his jealousy of Nir 
Jahan, 170; rebels and defeated at 
Bilochpur, 171; his temporary success in 
Bengal and Bihar, 172; completely de- 
feated seeks pardon, 173; again marches 
north, 176; repelled in Sind returns to 
Deccan, 177; proclaimed emperor, 183; 
his early problems, 184; his plans for 
Deccan, 185-6; his grievances against 
Portuguese, 191, 217; forbids new Hindu 
temples, 192, 217; at Lahore, 194; m 
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Shah Jahan (continued) 
Bundelkhand, 195; settles terms of 
allegiance with Bijapur and Golconda, 
196-7, 267; his embassies to Persia, 199; 
constructs canals, 201; aims at conquest 
of Transoxiana, 202; captures Balkh, 
203; founds new city, 205, 555; projects 
for conquest of Deccan, failing health, 
209; his serious illness, 211; shut up in 
Agra fort by Aurangzib, 214; his lineage 
and habits, 215; described by Roe, his 
treatment of Afghans, 216; his religious 
views, treatment of Hindus and Christ- 
ians, 217; his administration, 218; his 
diplomacy and artistic tastes, 219; a 
portrait of, 219 n. 1; his tastes in archi- 
tecture and literature, 220, 553; sends 
funds to Dara, 2293; in captivity, 232; 
death, 233; his arrogance to rulers in 
Deccan, 266; his land revenue system, 
467-8; his buildings at Lahore, 5 

Shah Jahan IT (Rafi‘-ud-Daula), 340 

Shah Jahn III, proclaimed emperor, 444; 
dethroned, 447 

Shahjahanabad, name of Delhi (q.v.), 206, 


3 
shahit Bhonsle, joins Mughuls, 187; offers 
services to Bijapur, 192, 265; tries to help 
Daulatabad, 193; sets up pretender to 
Ahmadnagar, 194, 266; to give up 
anne 196; surrenders forts and enters 
ijapur service, 198, 267; 210; his rise, 
256; his forts, 267; obtains land in 
Carnatic, 267, 268; arrested and con- 
fined, 268; returns to Carnatic on release, 
269; death, 273 
Shahji IT (of Tanjore) submits to Mughuls, 


2 
Shah Mansir, Khvaja, conspires against 
Akbar, 126; suspended from office, and 
executed, 127; as revenue minister, 462 
Shah Mirza, 94, 105, 106 
Shah Mirza, see Mahmid Sultan, 95, 
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Shah Navaz Khan (governor of Gujarat), 
226, 227, 576 

Shah Nawaz Khan, nephew of Zakariya 
Khan, becomes governor of Punjab, 370; 
intrigues with Ahmad Shah Abdali and 
flies from him, 372 

Shah Nawaz Khan, Samsam-ud-Daula, 
author of Maasir-ul-umard, 383; his 
ncaa as regent, 388; opposed by 

rench, 389; killed, 390 

Shah Pasand Khan, 422 and n. 2, 423 

Shahpur (Bijapur), 190, 285 

Shah Quli Khan Mahran, 72 

Shahr Bani (Padishah Bibi), 255, 275, 277 

Shahr-i-nau, 229 

Shah Rukh Mirza (of Badakhshan), expels 
Sulaiman, 115; takes refuge with ‘Akbar, 
134; deputed against Kashmir, 135; 
raises troops in Malwa, 141; sent to 
Deccan, 142, 145 
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Shahryar, marries Ladli Begam, 168; dis- 
; pues with Shah Jahan, 171; seized by 
ahabat Khan, 175; becomes bald, 177; 

assumes imperial title, but defeated and 
blinded, 183 

Shah Shuja‘, unsuccessful in Deccan, 194, 
266; rebels in Bengal, 211; defeated by 
Raja Jay Singh, 212; 215; settles land 
revenue in Bengal, 218; 222; aims at 
Agra, 223; defeated at Khajuha and in 
Bengal, 224-6; flies to Arakan and killed 
there, 226, 480-1; 232; allows eh he to 
trade in Bengal, 306-7, 308; his followers 
in Arakan, 482 

Shah Tahmasp, 40 

Shahi, detained in Aurangzib’s camp, 247, 
284, 366, 392; promised recognition by 
Husain ‘Ali, 338; 365; his desire for 
peace with Mughuls, 378; his weak 
authority, 379; estranged from Asaf Jah, 
380; takes refuge in Purandar, 381; re- 
stored by Bahadur Shah, 392; his early 
difficulties, 393; his treaty with Farrukh- 
siyar, 395; aids Nizam against Mubariz 
Khan, 399; attacked by Niz4m, attains 
independence, 400; reconciled to Sham- 
bhaji II, 401; his death, character and 
wills, 408-9; allowed Peshwas to usurp 


power, 412 
Shahi II adopted by Ram Raja, 411 
Shah Wali Khan, 422 and n. 2, 423 
Shahzada Khanun, 102 
Shaiban Khan of Golden Horde, 97 
Shaibani Khan, grandson of Abu-’l-Khair 
Khan, 3; becomes master of Trans- 
oxiana, marries Babur’s sister, 4, 202; 
threatens Balkh, 5; takes Herat and 
attacks Qandahar, quarrels with Shah 
Isma‘il, 6; divorces Babur’s sister, is suc- 
ceeded by Ubaid-ullah Khan, 7 
Shaikh ‘Ala’l, see ‘Al@’i 
Shaikh Budh, 62, 63 
Shaikh Gadai, 76 
Shaikh Hasan, 61 
Shaikh Phil, 32 
Shaikh Salim Chishti, see Salim Chishti, 102 
Shaikhs defined, 113 
Shaikh-ul-Islam, 288 : 
Shakarkhelda, battle at, 350, 377 
Shalamar, near Delhi, 361; at Lahore and 
in Kashmir, 549 
Shaligram, 427 n. 1 
Shambhiji I, 252, 258; in disgrace, flies to 
Dilir Khan, 278; succeeds Shivaji, 279; 
his succession disputed by Raja Ram, 
281; shelters Akbar and invades Portu- 
guese territory, 282; captured and killed, 
284, 366; results of his fall, 290; 935 
Shambhiji II (of Kolhapur), Maratha 
retender, 295, 353, 392; supported by 
f Jah, 380, 400; proclaimed at Poona, 
marries and abandoned, 381; his re- 
bellion crushed, 401; possible heir to 
Shahi, 409 
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Shamsher Bahadur, illegitimate son of 
Baji RAo, 407, 417, 425 
Shamsher Bahadur, title of Gaikwar of 


Baroda, 398 
Shamsher Ehan, 6 
aad Khan (wiohemanad Ya‘qib), 


23 
Shams Khan, 322, 323 
Shams-ud-din Khan becomes Atga Khan, 


74 
Shams-ud-din, Khvaja, 140 
Shankaraji Malhar, 291, 395 
Shans, in Assam, 233; overrun Akyab, 476; 
migration ceases, 482; unable to unite, 
Sil states annexed by Bayinnaung, 486; 
urmese against Siamese, 487; burial 
customs of, 487; Gwes take refuge with, 
505; in Alaungpaya’s army, 507, 508, 
09; in Hsinbyushin’s army, 514; aid 
iamese against Burmese, 514; tributary 
to both China and Burma, 516 
Shansabanids, 45 
Shanwar Wada, 407; described, 413 
Sharaf-ud-din Husain, Mirza, 82,85, 98, 106 
Share of produce, 453 
Sharif Khan, 74, 94, 100 
Sharing, 454,408 
Shar‘iyat-ullah Khan, see Mir Jumla 
Sharza Khan (later Rustam Khan), 254, 
256, 276, 284, 294, 313 
shast, 131 
Shayista Khan, fights Marathas, 198; re- 
ceives titlke Khan Jahan, 208; takes 
Chittagong, 229, 236-7, 481; his cam- 
ign against Shivaji, 253, 2543; occupies 
oona, 257; seizes English factories, 308; 
as viceroy in Bengal, 311 
Sher Afgan (‘Ali Quli), 160, 163 
Sher Khan (or Shah), 21; makes terms with 
Humiayin, 22; holds south Bihar, 28; ad- 
vances into Bengal, 29, 50; gains south 
Bihar and Benares, 30, 50; defeats 
Humiayian at Chausa, 33; expels Mughul 
governor from Bengal, advances to meet 
Huméayiin near Kanauj, 34; defeats him 
in battle, 35; follows him to Punjab, 36; 
parentage ‘(as Farid Khan), 45; has 
charge of two parganas, 3; quarrels with 
relations, employed by Babur but leaves 
him, 47; acquires Chunar, submits to 
Mahmid Lodi, 49; gains Rohtds, 50; 
defeats Humayiin at Chausa, assumes 
royal title, wins battle near Kanauj, 
expels Humayin from India, 51; his 
overnment of Bengal, improvements at 
j ae attack on Piiran Mal, 52; orders 
massacre at Rdisen, spares the Langahs, 
invades Rajputana, 54; defeats Maldeo, 
besieges K4linjar and dies, his character, 
55; administration, 56; builder and 
road-maker, buried at Sasaram, 573 357; 
his revenue system, 456-8; his tomb, 


526-8 
Sher Khan, son of ‘Adil Shah, 81 
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Sher Khan Fuladi in Gujarat, 104, 106 
Sher Khan TArin, 199 
Sher Caty a 145 
Shevgaon, battle near, 343; treaty between 
Asaf Jah and Marathas at, 981 
Shiah sect, 122, 292; inscriptions at 
Bijapur erased, 286; Irani party be- 
longed to, 331 
Shiah-Sunni dissensions, 6, 19, 40, 74, 76, 
g; at Akbar’s court, 114; in army in 
gal, 115; between Mughuls and 
Bijapur, 197; Shah ‘Abbas II and 
Aurangzib, 229; over extinction of 
Golconda kingdom, 288; under Bahadur 
Shah, 324; Safdar Jang’s hatred of 
Afghans, 429; Safdar Jang and GhAazi- 
ud-din, 435 
Shibarghan, 203 
Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Kh§an, governor of 
Agra, 77; jealous of Atga Khan, 83; sent 
against Mirzas and in Malwa, 97; in 
charge of crown lands, 100; governor of 
Gujarat, 119; 133 
Shihab-ud-din Ghori, 4 
Shihab-ud-din Khan, 282 
shigqdar, 56 
Shiranis, 230 
Shish Mahall, at Agra, 554; at Lahore, 555 
Shitthaung, 478 
Shivaji, encroaches on Mughul territory, 
210; escapes from Agra, 236; conquers 
Carnatic, 240, 276; Mughul commanders 
against, 253; aids Jay Singh against 
Bijapur, 254; his early history, 256, 268; 
occupies Konkan, raids Poona, 2 573 
sacks Surat, encircled by Jay Singh, 
visits Agra, again opposes Mughuls, 258, 
273, 279; his greatest successes, crowns 
himself Chhatrapati, his death, 259, 279, 
366; his capture of Torna, 268; murders 
Chandra Rao, builds Partabgarh, 269; 
attacked by Bijapur, kills Afzal Khan, 
272; assumes title of raja, 273, 275, and 
obtains chauth in Bijapur, 2733 organises 
his government, 274; raids Bijapur and 
Berar, 275; settles Carnatic, 277, 291; his 
character, 278; his dominions, 279; his 
love of literature, 426 
Shivaji IT, 295, 392 
Shivner, 395 
Sholapur, in dispute between Ahmadnagar 
and Bijapur, 188, 263; 190; occupied by 
Khan Dauran, but restored to Bijapur, 
267 
Shorapur, 256 
Shova Singh, 311 
Shridhar, 427 ; 
Shrinivas Rao, Maratha minister, 379 
Shripat Rao, 397, 401 
Shrivardhan, 393 
Shuja‘, see Shah Shuja‘ 
Shuja‘at Khan (Kar Talab Khan), 303, 304 
Shuja‘at Khan (Muhammad Ma‘sim), 
350; 351 
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Shuja‘at Khan (or Ra‘dandaz), 239 

Shuja‘at Khan Sir, 59, 60 

Shuja‘-ud-Daula, Nawab Vazir, succeeds 
Safdar Jang, 418; inclined towards peace 
with Marathas, 420; at Panipat, 422; 
cremates Vishvas Rdo’s body, 424; be- 
comes Nawab of Oudh, 439; receives 
‘Ali Gauhar, 440; his aims on , 
etc., 443; aids Najib-ud-Daula against 
MarAathas, 444; joins Abdali, 447; again 
becomes minister, 448 

Shuja‘-ud-din Muhammad Khan, becomes 
Mila of Bengal as Shuja‘-ud-Daula, 


394 

Shukartar, 

Shukr-un-Nisa Begam, 102 

shuturnal (camel guns), 424 

Shway Yoe, 488 

Shwebo, villages settled with Portuguese 
captives, 495; birthplace of Alaungpaya, 
504; French prisoners settled in, 506; 
supplied with water, 509; 511; Alaung- 
paya buried at, 512; capital moved from, 


51 
Shwebotha, 507 
Shwedagon, 483, 490, 494, 505, 516; em- 
bellished by Hsinbyushin, 519 
Shwedaung, 478 
Shwekyathein, 480 
Shweli, 516 
Shwemawdaw, 490, 508 
Shwenaungbin, 516, 517 
Shwesandaw, 519 
Shwesettaw, 497 
Shwezigon, 487, 516, 519 
Siddat Khan, 301 
Sialkot, 12 
Siam, Siamese, invaded by Tabinshwehti, 
83-4; by Bayinnaung, 488; rebel near 
egi, 492; resist Nandabayin, 493; hold 
Tenasserim, 494, 495, 500; raid Syriam 
and Pegii, 499; invaded by Alaungpaya, 
510; its independence, 513; invaded by 
sinbyushin, 513-16; expel Burmese, 


520 

Sidi, the chief of Janjira, 394, 404 

Sidi, 507 

Sidi ‘Ali Ra’is, 69 

Sidi Mas‘id, see Mas‘id Khan, Sidi (of 
Bijapur) 

Sihonda, 188 

Sikandar (or Ulugh Mirz&), 94 

Sikandarabad, ek 446, 447 

stander al hah (of Byapur), 255, 274, 
275, 2 

Sikandar Lodi, 9, 45, 241 

Sikandar Shah Sir, assumes royal title, 66; 
opposes Mughul army near Sirhind, 67; 
defeated ant flies to Himflayas, 68; still 
maintains army, 70; attacks Mughuls 
but surrenders and dies, 73 

Sikandra, Akbar buried at, 153; his tomb, 
179, 548, 549-51; attacked by Jats, 
395 
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Sikhs, origin, tenets and growth, 244-5; 
opposition to Islam, 245-7; revolt against 
Bahadur Shah, 322-4; ion of 
under Farrukh-siyar, 335-6; resist op- 
pression, 437; assist Beg Khan, 445 

Sikri, see Fathpur Sikri 

Silahdi (Silah-ud-din), 16 

Silk, 307, 317, 487, 501, §09 

ilversmiths, 509 

Simla-garh, 234 

Sinan, 524 

Sind, 25; Humiayiin’s experiences in, 37- 
g; annexed by Akbar, 137; Dara Shukoh 
in, 223; land revenue of, ora industry 
of, 560; architecture in, 568-70 

Sin-dagh, 437 and n. 1 

Sindkhed, 380, 389 

Singaung, 517 

Singu, king of Burma, 520-1, 522 

Sinhgarh fonnetly Kondhdana), 267 n. 1, 
268; Raja Ram dies at, 295; 296; taken 
by Aurangzib, 298; Tara Bai at, 410; 
celebrated in ballads, 427 

Sinsani, 305, 306 

Sipah-salar (commander-in-chief), title of 
‘Abdullah Khan, Sayyid (q.v.), 331 

Sipihr Shukoh, 227 

sia u-Daula, 36 

iraj-ud-Daula, 364, 442, 44 

Sirhind, 9, 35, 58, 59, 65, én 7 ; sacked by 
Sikhs, 322; occupied by Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, 372 ' 

Say 10. : 

Iron}, 300, 313, 342, 359, 357 

Sir Roger Dowler, 364 n. 2 

Sirsi, 59 

Sisodia Rajputs, 248, 249, 250, 252 

Sittaung, 508 

Siwana, 304 

Siyar-ul-Mutadkhkhirin, 418 n. 2, 423, 425 
n. I, 433 n. 3 

Skardo, 206 

Slavery, slaves, Mughul slaves taken by 
Portuguese, 191; imported from Abys- 
sinia, 317; Maratha prisoners enslaved 
after Panipat, 424; taken from Bengal by 
Magh pirates, 479; Shans enslaved by 
Bayinnaung, 487; settled by ‘Thalun on 
land, 496; Burmese enslaved by Chinese, 

97; shipwrecked crews enslaved by 

urmese, 501; customary among races 
of Indo-China, 506; Siamese enslaved by 
Burmese, 515 

Sleeman, W., 564 

Slipper-bearer, 398 n. 1 

Smim Htaw, 485-6 

Smim Htaw Buddhaketi, 503 

Smith, S., 499 n. 2, 511 nT 

Smith, V. A., 83, 96 n. 1, 101, 103 n. 1; on 
Akbar’s mysticism, 120; on the Din-i- 
1lahi, 131; on Mughul art, 178; 476 n. 1 

Soghor, 305 

Sojat, 249, 304 

Som, 323 
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Somnath, 242, 542 
Son, 31 
Sondrgdon, 57; renamed Jahangirnagar, 190 
Sondip, see Sandwip 
Songarh, 381, 398 
Sonnerat, 501 nn. 1 and 2 
paren 3 359 
pet, 1 
Sonta, 508 
Soron, 349 
Sousa, Faria y, 484 n. 1, 489 n. 2, 493 n. 1, 
495 n. I 
Spalato, 556 
Spice Islands, 317 
Spices, 317 
Srighat, 234 
Srinagar (Garhwal), 207, 228 
Subarnarekha as boundary, 443 
stibas (provinces) of Aurangzib, 315-16 
Subhanji, 297 
Sufi, Sufism, 119, 120, 130, 210, 217 n. 2; 
banned by Aurangzib, 232 
Sugarcane, 460, 468 
Sukhotai, 488 
Sukkur, 570 
Sulaiman Karar4ni (of Bengal), go, 92, 99, 


108, 110 

Sulaiman Khan (Sir), 45, 46 

Sulaimin Mirza (of Badakhshan), 41; 
besieges Kabul, 71; again marches on 
Kabul, 85; marries his daughter to 
Muhammad Hakim, 86; loses his 
country, visits Akbar and departs for 
Mecca, 115; his disputes with Shah 
Rukh, 1 at 

Sulaiman Shukoh, 211, 215, 222, 227, 228 

sul-ghul, 12 

sulh-i-kull, 76, 153 

Sultan, Shaikh, 144 

Sultan Ahmad Khan, 3 

Sultan Husain (Mir Malang), gor 

Sultan Husain Baiqara, 1, 3, 5 

Sultan Khvaja, 121, 123 

Sultan Mahmid Khan, 3 

Sultan Muhammad (son of Aurangzib), see 
Muhammad Sultan 

Sultan Muhammad (Bihar Khan), 46, 47 

Sultan Murad, see Murad, prince, 102 

Sultanpur tin Bees 1k, 322 

Sultanpur (in Deccan), 268 

Sumatra, 309 

Sundar Das, Maha Kavi R4i, 220 

Sunni sect, 122; resent Shiah innovation, 
324; see also Shiah-Sunni dissensions 

Siipa, 268 


supari, 422 

Sir (tribe » 45, 47; tombs, 528 

Surajah Dowlah, see Siraj-ud-Daula, 364 

S vai Mal ( Bangash Af 
raj At), against Bangas hans, 
Al5, 431 sete arathas against Abdalt 

18, 447; abandons them, 418; aids 

fugitives from Panipat, 425; defeats Zu- 
*|-Fiq4r Jang, 432; assists Safdar Jang’s 
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rebellion, 435; threatened by Marathis, 
436; attacked by Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
438-9; shelters Ghazi-ud-din, 445 

Surat, English and Dutch at, 219; Dara 
Shukoh at, 226; sacked by Shivaji, 258; 
first factory at, 306; President and 
Council of, 307; President transferred to 
Bombay from, 308-9; English imprisoned 
at, 309; its importance for trade, 316 

Surhurpur, 9! 

Surjan Rai, Raja, 77, 80, 99, 101% 

Surja Rao, 389 

Surkhab, 239 

Susa, 556 

peaig ee 

suyiirghal, 465 

Swally, as 

swardjya, 395, 396, 400 

Swat, 134, 135, 238 

Symes, 479 n. 3, 502 n.1, 517n. 1 

Syriam, 478; important port, 491; taken by 
Arakanese, 493; held by De Brito, 494; 
taken by Anaukpetlun, European fac- 
tories at, 495, 501; raided by Siamese, 
499; massacre of Burmese by Talaings at, 
503; French at, 505; French expelled 
rom, 506; burnt by Alaungpaya, 507 


tabindn, 316 
Tabinshwehti, king of Toungoo, harasses 
Arakan, 477; attacks lower Burma, 482; 
annexes Pegi, attacks Arakan, 483; in- 
vades Siam, empl Talaings, 484; 
murdered, 485; his dynasty overthrown 
by Talaings, 503 
Taboo on heading royal blood, 499 n. 1 
Taffetas, 307 
Tahavvur Khan, 248, 250, 251, 252 
Tahmasp I of Persia, 349 
Tahmasp IT of Persia, 349; exiled, 357 
Taj Khan Karar4ni, 64, 65, 99, 112 
Taj Mahall, 220, 561-6, 567 
Takayutpi, 483 
Talaban, 507, 508, 512 
Talaings, interfere in Arakan, 477; royal 
Meal in Arakan, 479; lose Pegi, 4h: 
avoured by Tabinshwehti, 484; rebel 
under Smim Htaw, 485; crushed by 
Bayinnaung, 486; employed by him, 
490; rebel, ill-treated by Nandabayin 
and migrate to Siam, 492; support De 
Brito, 494; driven from Pegi by Thalun, 
496; law of inheritance, 497; fresh mi- 
anaes to Siam, 498; conquer upper 
urma, 503-4; defeated by Alaung- 
Paya, 504-5; try to retake Rangoon, 
05; attacked by Alaungpaya, 507; 
nally defeated and dispersed, 508; 510; 
refugees in Siam, 511; 513; rebel, 519 
talati, 452 n. 1 
Talegaon Dhamdhera, 387 
talug, 243 
talugas, 4.74, 
Talwandi, 223 
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Tamerlane, see Timi 

Tamu, 509 

Tanaji Malusre, 427 

Tanda, captured by Mun‘im Khan, 112; 
headquarters of Mughuls in Bengal, 114, 
116; defended by Shuja‘, 225; 226 

Taninganwe, king of Burma, 499 

Tanjore, threatened Zu-’1-Fiqar, 293; 
Maratha kingdom of, 384, 408 

Taping, 517 

Tagarrub Khan, 321, 330 

Tara Bai, places Shivaji II on throne, 295, 
392; removed from administration, 392; 
retires to Satara, 401; sets up Ram Raja, 
409-10; imprisons and denounces him, 
410-113 412 

Tar4ori, 359 

Tarbila, 10 

Tarbiyat Khan, 229 

Tardi Beg, 26, 27, 71, 75 

Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 3, 19, 20 

T Grikh-un-Navaitah, 369 n. 1 

Tashkent, 4, 19 

Tatar Khan Kashi, 67 

Tatar Khan (Lodi), 9; attacks Mughuls, 
22; raids Agra, defeated and slain, 23 

Tatar Khan Cerangkhant, 15 

Tatta, 38; Shah Jahan defeated at, 177; 
mosqueat, 220, 309-70 223; tombsat, 569 

Tavernier, 271, 565, 566 and n. 1 

Tavoy, 483, 509, 510 

Taw Sein Ko, 519 n. 2 

Taxation, under Aurangzib, 231, 241, 242; 
local and central sources, 449 

Tegh Bahadur, Guri, 245 

Telingana, 186 

Teliyagarhi, forced by Sher Kh4n, 29; 
held by Jala] Khan, 50; captured by 
Mun‘im Khan, 112; held by rebels 
against Todar Mal, 126; taken by Khan 
A‘zam, 132; held briefly by Shuja‘, 225 

Tembhumi, 144 

Temple, Sir R., 396, 407, 522 n. 1 

Temples, newly built destroyed by Shah 
Jahan, 192; turned into mosques by 

Suan 241-3; of Sikhs destroyed, 

245; destroyed in Malwa, 312, 313; 
architecture of, 547 

Tenasserim, srivadlod by Anaukpetlun, 495; 
held by Siamese, 500; taken by Alaung- 
paya, 510 

Tennant, 480 n. 3 

Tenures, 452 

bt lear 476 

Thalner, buildings at, 575 

Thalun, king of Burma, succeeds, 496; his 
character and administration, 496—7 

Thamada, king of Arakan, 482 

Thana (near Bombay), 404, 405 

Thana (near Calcutta), 30 

Thanesar, battle between devotees at, 95; 322 

Tharagon, 482 

Thaungdut, 509 

Thekyamanaung, 480 
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Themistocles, 68 

Thihadaw, 521 

Thihapate, 514, 515, 520 

Thinganet, 482 __ 

Thirithudamma, king of Arakan, 479 

thissaye, holy water, 504 

Thorat, 380 

thwethauk, 490, 495 

Tibet invaded by Mughuls, 198-9; for 
Little Tibet, see Baltistan 

tikd, 230 

Tilak, 64 

Tiles, glazed, 559-60, 569 

Tilpat, 243 

Tilsit, 31 

sere 78 r 
ImUr, 1, 2, 3, 9) 10, 297 

Timir Shah Spal viceroy at Lahore, 
416, 445; marries Delhi princess, 438 

Tin, 500-1 

Tipam, 235 

Tirmiz, 203 

Tiruvannamalai, 276 

Tobacco, 317 

Tod, 101 

Toda Bhim, 344 ; 

Todar Mal (Raja), in expedition against 
Uzbegs, 93; revises land revenue in 
Gujarat, 109, 396; becomes assistant 
minister 1573 and minister 1582, 110; 
campaigns in Bengal, 112, 113; wi 
Khan Jahan in Bengal, 115, 116; defeats 
rebels in Gujarat, 118; his strict religious 
views, 119; attacks rebels in Bihar and 
Bengal, 126; retrieves position against 
Yusufzais, 135; death of, 138; as revenue 
minister, 459, 461, 462; in Bengal, 464 

tola, 235 

Tolls, 449 n. 1 

Tombs, of ‘Isa Khan, of Adham Khan, of 
Sher Shah, of Hasan Khan, 526-8; of 
Ghiyds-ud-din Tughluq, of the Lodis, 
3273 of Islam Shah, of Muhammad ‘Adil 

hah, 528, 571; of Humaytin, Muham- 

mad Ghaus; of Timir, Bibi Khanum, 
Sikandar Lodi, 534; of Safi-ud-din, 535; 
of Atga Khan, 535; of Akbar, 549-51; of 
Jahangir, 551-2; of Khan Khanan, 552; 
of I‘timad-ud-Daula, 552-3; of ‘Ali 
Mardan Khan, of Afzal Khan, 561; Taj 
Mahall, 561-6; of Rabi‘a-ud-Daurani, 
567: of Safdar Jang, 568; at Tatta, 569; 
at Haidarabad, Khudabad and Sukkur, 
570; of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah I, 571-2; 
of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, 573; of Nasir 
Khan Fariqi, of Miran Mubarak Shah, 
575; of Shah Nawaz Khan, 576 

Tooth, see Buddha Tooth 

Torna, 268, 294, 296, 298 

Toungoo dynasty, 482-504; vassal king of, 
490; with Arakan invades Pegi, 493; 
taken by Anaukpetlun, 494; by Talaings, 
503; dynasty overthrown by Talaings, 503 
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Trade, Roe’s negotiations for, 162-3, 167; 
importance of Qandahar for, 170; Portu- 
ese from Hooghly, 190; hindered by 
hah Jahan’s building new Delhi, 206; 
Shah Jane s restrictions on, 218; trans- 
port dues on abolished by Aurangzib, 
231; English factories and nature of, 306; 
Secutes with Mughuls, 307-9; European 
at Surat penalised for piracy, 310-11; 
English and eet in Bengal, 311; be- 
tween N. and: S. India Reld up by 
Marathas, 313; value and nature of 
Mughul and English, 316-17; rights 
anid to English by Marathas in 
Deccan, 406; of Arakan, 480; in Burma 
under Bayinnaung, 491; at Mergul, 500; 
at Syriam, 501 

Transoxiana, held by Timurids, ee 
vaded by Shaibani Khan, 4; Babur ally 
aes Jah 8; eee design to gr; Janid 
134; Jahangir’s plans against, 181 ; Jani 
chief of invades Kabul, 184; changes in 
and Siew by ath s plans against, 202 

Treachery o oe 358, 375 

Trichinopoly, taken by Nizam from Ra- 
ghuji, 368, 384; its previous capture by 
Raghiyi, 384, 408 

Trimbak (fort), 395 

Trimbak (person), 298 

Trimbak (place), 19 

Trimbak Rao Dabhade, 382, 400, 401-2 

Trimbak Sadashiv Purandhare, 417 

Tuar (Rajputs), 116 
ufal Khan, 82 

Tughlugabad, 71, 527 

Tukaram, 221, 426 

Tukaroi, 113 

tulghama, 12 

Tuljapur, 409 

oro 499 

tura, 

Turant (or Mughul) party, decline support 
to A‘zam, 319; desert Kam Bakhsh, 321; 
kept in background by Bahadur Shah, 
325; desert Rafi‘-ush-Shan, 326; passive 
at Samogarh, 328-9; its leaders and 
soldiers, 331; gaining strength under 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, 341; combine with 
lranis against Sayyi » 344; Muhammad 
Shah opposes it, 351; opposes com- 
promise with Marathas, 3553 lot 
against, 363; appoints ‘Azim-ul Khan 
to Malwa, 365; slighted by Muhammad 
Shah, 366; 370 

Turkey, at war with Shah ‘Abbas, 158; and 
with successor, 199; relations with Shah 
Jahan, 219; with Aurangzib, 229 


Turki Lisl’ Sultana, 542 


Turkuay Khan, 381 
“Twelve Mavals”, 382 


‘Ubaid-ullah, see Mir Jumla 
‘Ubaid-ullah Khan, 3, 7 
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Uchalan, 367 
Udaipur sacked by Mughuls, 98; Rana of 
submits to Shah Jahan, 207; temples at 
destroyed, 242, 249; see also Mewar 
Udaji Chauhan, 4o1 
Udaji Powar, 398, 402 
a ae 
y Singh o = 55, 82, 97, 98 
Uighe 196, 390, 4 
hur Khan, 239, 9 
Ujgan 26, 52, 66; besiceed by Mirzas, 


Ujjainiya Rajputs, 17 
jjJainiya Rajputs, 172, 201 
ae defined, 1 { 3 

ugh Beg, 3, 5 
Ulugh Mirza, 94 
Ulugh (or Sikandar) Mirza, 94 
Uma Bai, 411 


‘Umarkot, 
Shaikh Mirza, 2, 3, 4) 94 


‘dat ut Mulk (Amir Khan), viceroy of 
Allahabad, 363; appears at court, 368; 
opposes ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, 370; 
annoys Muhammad Shah and murdered, 


7 
Ummid ‘Aly, 86 
mrao Singh, 109 
Und, 2 a 
ung-ghul, 
Urganj, ae 
‘Usman Khan, 161 


Ustad ‘Isa, 562 

Uzbegs, 4, 6, 7, 8; besie ax Balkh, 11; aid 
Kamran to vate Badakhshan, 41; 42; 
in Akbar’s service rebel, 91, 92; ‘defeated 
and pardoned, 93; their erie to 
Muhammad Hakim, 94; again rebel, 
95; defeated near Kara, 96; threaten 
Qandahar, 141; trouble the Turks, 199; 
threaten Kabul, 202; defeated by Murad 
Bakhsh, 203; and by Aurangzib, 204; 
threaten Ghazni, 206 


Mae ask 187 

Ms abe (Rudrama Bry 258 
il-1-muilaq, 325, 38 

Valentyn, 480 n. 4 

Valuation of empire, 461-2 

Valudavir, 387 

Vangi, 210 

Vasantgarh, » 273 

Vazir HAT (brother of Asaf Khan), 93, 
94, 118, 11 

Vazir Khan (of Sultanpur), 322 

Vedanta, 217 n. 2 


Vellore, 276, 279, 293 
Venkanna (or ia 274, 276 
Verroneo, G., 562 


Vesali, 476 
ale ek 340 
Viengchang (Linzin), 486, 514 
valavadures 394 
Vijay. 


ar, 9 
Vikrama Aditya, title assumed by Himut, 72 
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Vikramajit, 13 

Village, 451 

Vingurla, ave 

Vishalgarh (Khelna), 275, 293, 296; taken 
by Aurangzib, 298 

Vishvanath, 242 

Vishvas R4o, invades Hyderabad territo 
389; in army against Abdali, 417, : 
418; at Panipat, 422 and n. 2; woun 
and killed, 424 

Vithal Rado, 440 

Vithal Shivdeo Vinchurkar, 417 

Vithoba, 426 

Ly newlines 51 
yankaji (or 


Ekoji), 256, 408 


Wa, 503 

waghnakh, 272 

Wagingera, 296, 2 

Was Mirza, see Khan 

Wala Jah, 320 

Wala Tabar, 332 

Wali, 15 

Wandan, 298 

Wandiwash, 290, 291, 293 

Wardhangarh, 298 

Wareru, 486 

Warfare, sandbags used in Rajputana, 54; 
Indian and European methods of con- 
trasted, 385, 390; change in Maratha 
methods of, 417; Rolulla methods at 
Panipat, 423; Hindu food restrictions 
affect, 423 n. 1 

Warna, treaty of, 401 

Warry, 499 n. 4, 517 n. 1 


Bors 321 
za 


wast, 324 
watan (heredi holding), 414 
Water-carrier of Chausa, 33, 44 
Watson, 394 

wazan, 230 


Wazirabad, 358 

Wazir Khan, 561 

Weights and measures, 490 
Wendel, X., on Jats, 305 
White, 500 and n. 3 
Whitehead, R. B., 180 nn. 1 and 2 
White Horse, 504 

Wilks, 369 n. 1 

Wine, 317 

Wood, 503 n. 4 

Woollen cloth, 317 
Wroughton, 480 n. 1 
wungyt (minister), 489 


Xavier, Jerome, 141 
Xenophon, 19 


Yadavas, 426 

Yadgar Mirza (of Kashmir), 140 

Yadgar Nasir (or Mirza), at Kalpi, 91; at 
Delhi, 32; defeats Qutb Khan, i 353 
attacks Sehwan, 37; intrigues with Shah 
Husain, 38-9; executed, 41 

Yahkaingminthami-eg in, 4.77 
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Ya‘qib Khan, 135, 136, 138 

b bapa 147, 1 
aman, 22 

Yashwant Rao Powar, 402, 418 

Yaw, 521 

Yawnghwe, 487, 497 

Yazamanisula, 497 

Yazawwingyi, 500 

Yazdani, 165 n. 2 

Yun, 487 

Yung-li, 497, 499 

Yunnan, 29%, 499» 516, 518 

Yusuf ‘Adal Shah, 271 

Yusuf Khan Mirza, 95, ‘a 

Yusuf Shah (of Kashmir), expelled, 124; 
summoned by Akbar, 135; s rs, 
136; receives small post in Bihar, 138; 
beseges Seraen, 140; 154 

Yiisufzais, 10, 134, 135, 136, 137; attack 
Mughuls, 238; ed by Aurangzib, 
239 


Zabardast Khan, 312 
Zabauk Shah, king of Arakan, 477 
oe title of ‘Abdullah Khan, Sayyid 
U.)) 331 
Zatar ees title of Salabat Jang, 387 
Zahid Beg, 31 
Zain Khan Kika, 117, 135, 136, 197 
Zain-ul-Haqq, Shaikh, 302 : 
Zakariya Khan, appointed to Punjab, 363; 
surrenders ‘Azim-ullah Khan, 366; sends 
son to court, 368; dies, 370 
zakat, 316 
Zamaéna Beg, see Mahabat Khan, 156 
Zamaniya, go, 111 
Zaqqum zar, 166 
Zenyaungbin, 507 
Zetuwadi, 507 
Zib-un-Nisa, 252, 302 
zimma, 240 
Zinamanaung, 480 
Zinat-un-Nisa, 302 
aoe : se (Sadat Khan) 
u-’l-Fiqar Jang (Sadat an), 372; 
becomes Amir-ul-Umara, 428; sent to 
Ajmer, 431; embroiled with Jodhpur, 
32; loses position, 433; joins Safdar 
in civil war, 435 
Za-'lFiqar Khan (I‘tiqad Khan), besieges 
Raigarh, 284; unsuccessful at Gingee, 
292; takes Gingee, 293; receives title of 
Nusrat Jang, 296; 298; 299, 301; a 
leader of Irani party and supports A‘zam 
Shah, 319; escapes from battle at Jajau, 
20; defeats Kam » 321; fights 
ikh rebels, 323; his intrigues at death 
of Bahadur Shah, 325; supports Jahan- 
dar Shah and becomes munister, 326; 
fails in battle against Farrukh-siyar, 328; 
retires to Delhi, 329; submits to Farrukh- 
siyar, but strangled, 330-1; advises re- 
storation of Shahi, 392 
Zu-’n-Nin Arghin, 3 
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1 Delhy Jamal Maspd (2? 15,30) 
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2 Delhi, lomb of ‘Isa Khan (1547) 
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3) Del, Lomb of \dham Khan (dec 1561) 





4 Sasardm, lomb of Hasan Ahan Sar (cv 1540) 
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6. Sasaram, Tomb of Sher Shah Sar, Northern Entrance 
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7 Dah, Main Lntrance to Purina Qul‘a (cv 1545) 
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8. Delhi. Qil‘a-1-Kuhna Masjid in the Purana QOil'a (cor 1545) 
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9 Delhi Vihrdb in the Qil a-1-Kuhna Masid 
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11. Delhi, Lntrance Gateway to the Khair-ul-manaail (cz7. 1560) 





12. Delhi, lomb of Humayin (1564) 
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13. Delhi, Iomb of Atga Khan (dec 1561) 
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15 Gwahor, Tomb of Muhammad Ghaus (cr 1564) 
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16. Gwalior, Perforated stone screen in tomb of Muhammad Ghaus 


